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In Thrall 


“Who knows where I may sleep to-night, 
On what dark moor or what wild shore ? 
With starry robes of Heaven for gown, 
I’ll lay my bruiséd body down. 
My bed the em’rald bracken bright— 
Who knows where I shall sleep to-night ?”’ 


F it were not for the fact that this was 
Poggy’s favourite ballad, Ferdie would 
have said nothing. But whenever Letty sat 
down and twiddled the keys and turned over 
the music and said, “I don’t like that,” or 
‘“ That’s a beautiful song, but I can’t sing it 
properly,” or strummed and hummed another, 
and finally ran her white hand down the crease 
of ‘‘ The Song of the Zingari,’”” Ferdie used to 
sit back and recite the multiplication table_to 
himself until she struck the final chord. Poggy, 
of course, wrote the song. His name, E. Poglan 
Bannett, was stamped all over the cover, and 
he drew unbelievable sums in the shape of 
royalties. Amongst the unbelievers was Ferdie. 
‘“T think it is a perfectly asinine song,” said 
Ferdie. ‘“‘ Where the deuce do you expect to 
sleep ? ”’ 

Letty dropped her hand on her lap, She 
would, with the slightest encouragement, have 
dropped one on his ear. 

Picking up her fan, she walked across to the 
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library table, which Mr. Revel insisted upon 
keeping in the drawing-room, and sat down. 
And they talked. And at the end of ten 
minutes ... 

‘“‘ TI suppose you know,”’ said Ferdie, choking, 
“that you’ve simply blighted my whole life ? ”’ 

Lettice Revel considered the matter, knit 
brows and pursed lips advertising her study. 

‘“‘ Like the Spaniard ? ’’ she suggested. 

Ferdie had no acquaintance with vaudeville 
songs, being somewhat serious minded, but he 
did know that the Spanish were a romantic 
and melancholy people, and took the illustration 
in good part. 

“I daresay the Spaniard is blighted under 
similar circumstances, and, for the matter of 
that, the Czecho-Slovakian. And the Transyl- 
vanian. You’ve made an absolute mess of my 
existence, Letty. You’ve simply hashed me! ” 

“Hash is Irish Stew, isn’t it ? ’’—really 
interested. ‘‘ We had the funniest cookery 
mistress at school. We called her Dough-nut 
Dora, because she simply specialised-—-—”’ 

‘A man has a right to believe that, when a 
woman accepts a man’s ring and says ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’ or whatever she says when the man 
says © Will you, old dear ? ’ that a woman won’t 
go strolling over a man’s suscep—sus—well, 
whatever it is—with spiked boots. If a man 
has principles and refuses to go to a party 
where you’ve invited a shocking little bounder, 
who simply makes a fearful ass of himself all 
the time, and thinks he’s being funny because a 
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lot of fearful asses laugh at his apish tricks— 
and as to his being a composer . . . he couldn’t 
compose a rice pudding !—I say, if a man says, 
“No, I won’t go and I don’t want you to have 
mae if a man—well, dash it, Letty, can’t you 
see?” 

She ran her fingers through her hair—it was 
a mass of golden floss—and leant back, resigned. 

“Who is this man you’re talking about— 
the fearful ass ? ”’ 

“ Me, of course,’’ he said indignantly. ‘‘ No, 
not that one, that’s Poggy. I mean I’m the 
man you’re talking about—I’m talking about ! ”’ 

“Oh!” said Letty quietly. 

The wonderful eyes she turned upon Ferdie 
were grave, every contour that made up ex- 
pression showed how much she realised the 
exceeding seriousness of the situation. Her 
diamond engagement-ring lay on the table by 
her side (she happened to be sitting on the 
table), well within reach of the wretched young 
man, who blinked alternately from the ring to 
the girl. 

“No useful purpose can be served by pro- 
longing an interview already too painful,’”’ she 
said primly. ‘‘ We are experiencing the clash 
of ideals——”’ 

‘“‘Come down off the table if you want to be 
dignified,” said the young man miserably. 
‘And all that clashing of ideals stuff sounds 
like the introduction to a cinema drama of love 
and sacrifice.”’ 

‘Let us part without a scene,” she said 
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gently, and held out her hand. “TI shall never 
forget you, Reggie.”’ 

He writhed. 

‘‘T won’t even trouble to tell you that my 
name is Ferdinand. It would only make you 
more comic.”’ 

The ring he gathered up with a sneer. 

‘Don’t you dare throw it in the fire! ”’ she 
warned him as he lifted the trinket to the level 
of his eyes. 

“Tt cost a hundred and twenty-five pounds,” 
said the disconsolate young man. ‘‘ They yave 
me a ten per cent. discount because I knew 
the managing director. Am I likely to throw 
itaway ? Iwas looking to see if you’d damaged 
it. You’ve been very careful. Good-bye, 
Letty.”’ 

Her speculative gaze held him. 

‘Are you going to shoot lions ? ”’ she asked. 
He appealed to her mutely. “Or build a 
house in some fever-stricken swamp in Central 
Africa ? Once I believed in you, Ferdie, and 
ordered black. Once I put an advertisement 
in the newspapers asking Central African news- 
papers to copy. And the same night I saw you 
in Chiro’s, teaching Molly Fetinhough the new 
tango step. Ferdie, you are speaking to a 
woman who has suffered ! ”’ 

“T lost the boat,’’ he said lamely. 

“Did you find it looking down that bony 
creature’s back? You will not go away. To- 
morrow night you will be here.”’ 

She pointed to the exact spot on the carpet 
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where he would grovel. Ferdie examined it 
curiously. 

Through the open window came the soft 
harmonies of church bells and the hushed 
music of a band playing carols. It was the 
Salvation Army band. Ferdie recognised the 
flat E of the cornet. 

“And is this Christmas Eve!’ he said 
bitterly. 

“It is—the twenty-fourth,’ she said in- 
formatively. ‘‘ Didn’t you know ? ” 

“To-morrow, when you’re entertaining your 
beastly bounder friend, Poggy, or singing his 
‘Who Knows ?’ and splitting your sides over 
his fatuous, infantile jokes that he cuts from 
Iife and keeps in a scrapbook — I’ve seen 
it,” he added treacherously. ‘‘ There isn’t a 
boat for Asia Minor to-night, but perhaps you'll 
think of me in my lonely apartment drinking 
beer all alone——”’ 

“Surely you don’t want assistance to drink 
beer ? ’’ she said coldly. “I’ve always under- 
stood that it wasn’t strong enough to necessitate 
the calling in of help. Ferdie, I wish you a 
happy Christmas. There is no reason in the 
world why we shouldn’t be good friends. I’ve 
realised for a long time that, temperamentally, 
we were unfitted for one another. A woman 
has the right to choose her friends.” 

“A woman!” he scoffed. “‘ And the year 
before last I was coaching you through the 
holidays for your school certificate! Who sat 
up half the night trying to knock the first 
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idea of the integral calculus into your 
nut ?”’ 

“The past is dead,” she said, with dignity, 
and switched her fan. 

“Do that again,’’ he said, fascinated. 

“Do what? The fan? It is an old trick I 
learnt years ago.” 

‘In the kindergarten ? Goon, doit. That’s 
cute. I'll bet Poggy taught you that. What 
a lady !”’ 

She was on her feet now, delicate trace of 
eyebrows arched. She might, with profit to 
her reputation as a well-bred lady, have main- 
tained the pose. Instead of which: 

“Now, Ferdie, are you going? Or shall I 
call Arthurs to chuck you through the window ?”’ 

Ferdie bowed. In the presence of vibrant 
maidenhood he was dumb—temporarily. 

“T only want to say———”’ he began. 

She walked to the fireplace and put her 
finger on the bell, and there was a look of 
sinister curiosity in her eyes. So might Cesar’s 
wife, above suspicion and well out of reach, 
have looked when she saw her first Christian 
martyrs introduced to the lions. 

Mr. Ferdinand Stevington stepped out into 
Portland Place and turned up the collar of his 
overcoat. It was a rainy night, a warm 
westerly breeze was blowing—typical Christmas 
w eather. 

Standing by the iron railings that separated 
the street from the cavernous area, he gazed, 
dim eyed, at the yellow blind which hid from 
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his view all that had been desirable in life. He 
had an immeasurable sense of poverty, and his 
heart blazed resentfully against those who, 
rich in her respect and affection, refused him 
the crumbs which had so sparsely fallen from 
the feast her bounty provided. 

The watchful Nobbins brought the Rolls 
from the centre of the road, where it had been 
parked, and guided it noiselessly and cunningly 
to the edge of the sidewalk. 

“No, thank you, Nobbins; I will walk,” said 
Ferdie quietly. 

“It’s raining, sir.”’ 

Nobbins invariably told him the news. Many 
a murder would have passed unscanned but for 
Nobbins. 

Ferdie glanced up at the copper-hued sky 
and laughed bitterly. 

“T hadn’t noticed it,’”’ he said. 

A raindrop fell straight into his eye and he 
cursed. 

“No, I will walk,” he said. 

He was wearing the thinnest of shoes, and 
the pavement was wet and muddy. Wet feet 
had turned many a robust man into a wan and 
listless invalid about whose cot red-eyed women 
hung breathlessly, praying that: the past could 
be wiped out and cruel words recalled. Ferdie 
walked in the gutter. 

The Salvation Army band at the corner of 
Duke Street was inviting Christians to awake. 
Most of the Christians in Duke Street had been 
awake for hours, and were only just beginning 
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to take an interest in the overcrowded state of 
the dancing-floor. Those Christians who were 
asleep were in the smoke-rooms of respectable 
clubs, where only the head waiter or the house 
steward is allowed to waken members. 

And at this blessed time, when the servants’ 
Christmas-box list is hanging in the hall and 
only three tables are laid in the dining-room, 
even head waiters hesitated to assist the 
carollers in their mission. 

Ferdie strode on, shrugged at the collecting- 
box that was pushed timidly toward him by 
a bonneted adjutant, repenting, to return and 
donate handsomely. And then there occurred 
in his brain one of those seismic disturbances 
that send tidal waves of brilliant inspiration 
across the commonplace surfaces of his mind. 

“Will you be good enough to take your band 
to No. 743 and play ‘ Where is my Wandering 
Boy To-night ?’ ”’ he asked. 

She consulted the man with the silver cornet 
—he of the flat E—and it was arranged. 

Ferdie went onward with a lighter heart. 
His flat in Devonshire Street seemed strangely 
lonely and empty. On the table lay a littie 
package wrapped in thin silver paper and tied 
with blue ribbons, and at the sight of it, his 
spirits sank again. On the mantelpiece was a 
photograph of a girl. He averted his eyes. 

“* Nobbins is here, sir.”’ 

His valet made the announcement in his 
quiet way. 

‘“‘ Here, is he? Let him go home to his wife 
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and family, Stephen ; it is Christmas-tide. Go 
home to your wife and family ! ” 

“IT am not married, sir.”’ 

Ferdie turned upon the man. 

“Have you a family ? ” 

Stephen, a man with a beautiful mind, whose 
dream it was that some day he would be ap- 
pointed a lay reader or a court missionary, 
gazed at his master with eyes that in dumb 
suffering were like unto a wounded beast. 

“No, sir; 1t follows,” he said gently. 

Ferdie hunched himself round in his chair. 

“What would you like to do to-morrow, 
Stephen ? ”’ 

Stephen coughed. 

“ T should like to attend the morning service 
at the Foundling Hospital, sir,” he said. “In 
the afternoon I and some friends are giving a 
little musical entertainment at the Marylebone 
Workhouse. I play a little.” 

‘“‘ The harp, one thinks ? ”’ said Ferdie. 

‘No, sir: the saxophone,” replied Stephen 
modestly. ‘It is somewhat difficult to 
play.”’ 

‘Go somewhere—and play it. Bring joy 
into suffering hearts, Stephen.” He sat up 
quickly. ‘‘ Can you play ‘ Where is my Wander- 
ing Boy To-night ?’ ”’ 

“No, sir.” 

Ferdie pointed to the door. Stephen bowed 
slightly and went out. 

To-morrow was Christmas Day. He had 
rejected every invitation but one. And that 
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one... His maniacal laughter reached the 
butler’s pantry, where Stephen and Nobbins 
were exchanging cigarette cards. 

“One can excuse much on Christmas Eve, 
Nobbins,”’ said Stephen charitably. They were 
both members of a Brotherhood, but Stephen 
was the more brotherly. ‘‘ You wouldn’t like 
to drop in at the Marylebone Workhouse 
to-morrow afternoon ? ”’ 

“Am I drunk too?” asked the chauffeur 
reproachfully. 

But Ferdie was not drunk. He was not even 
intoxicated. He was just broken-hearted and 
crushed and baffled. He wanted to do some- 
thing that was exceedingly reckless, such as 
rescuing a child from a fire. The fire, for pre- 
ference, to be in Portland Place, immediately 
opposite No. 743. He wanted to grow a beard 
and go away to sea before the mast. Or, if 
necessary, he was willing to give the mast a 
start. And then he wanted to come back 
bronzed and bearded, and be knocked down 
by a motor-car, preferably Letty’s two-seater, 
and be picked up and carried into 743 Portland 
Place and hear Letty cry, “ Why, it’s Ferdie ! 
What have I done ? ”’ 

He wanted to sink lower and lower in the 
social scale (without necessarily surrendering 
his large holdings in Conifers Corporation, 
which yielded a steady 8 per cent.) until he was 
the inmate of a common lodging-house. He 
wanted Stephen also to sink lower and lower in 
the social scale until he was the inmate of a 
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common lodging-house too. Stephen could 
sleep in the next cubicle and bring his tea in 
the morning. 

And by day he would sell things in the 
gutter, such as shoe-laces, matches, and pitiable 
little toys. And Letty would come along and 
buy something. Then, looking down at him, 
she would pale and say, ‘“‘ Ferdie! Have I 
brought you to this ? ” 

Ferdie rang the bell at this point. 

‘“‘ Bring me a glass of milk,” he said. 

“ Hot or cold, sir ? ’”’ asked Stephen. 

Ferdie shrugged. 

“I am indifferent,’ he said. He was in his 
most dangerous mood. 

Christmas! He remembered a story he had 
read, one of Dickens’, or it may have been some 
other Johnny. After consideration he decided 
that it was Dickens. He had a wonderful 
memory for names. The story was about a 
curmudgeon of a fellow who hated Christmas. 
Sneered at the serried ranks of deceased turkeys 
that hung in the poulterer’s shop, snarled at the 
rosy-faced apples at the grocer’s, loathed plum- 
pudding, and despised holly and mistletoe. 
Ferdie’s heart warmed toward . . . Snoop, was 
it? Or Gooch, or Groodge .. . Scrooge! 
That was the chap’s name. Scrooge! He 
remembered perfectly. His memory was un- 
canny where names were concerned. 

Ferdie hated Christmas too. He hated every- 
thing that was bright and cheery. He turned 
down the gas fire to make the atmosphere of the 
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room attune with his sentiments. Stephen 
came in to say good-night. 

‘* And a merry Christmas to you, sir.”’ 

‘““A merry Christmas!” said Ferdie through 
his nose. He had never snarled in his life; 
but Scrooge snarled. 

‘‘ Have you a cold, sir? ” 

Stephen could be fatherly. 

“No, I haven’t! Christmas! Put out that 
fire! Have you locked up the bread and butter ? 
Do it, Stephen, in case some of the poor break 
in. Your wages are reduced. I'll do without 
you next week. Did I promise you a Christmas- 
box ? ” 

“You are good enough, asarule.. 

It hurt Ferdie to laugh through his nose ; 
it was like champagne that went the wrong 
way. Nevertheless he laughed. 

Stephen went back to the butler’s pantry. 

“Nobbins,’’ he asked earnestly, “ will you 
join me in a short prayer for our master ? ”’ 

“ Tf it 2s short,’’ said Nobbins. 

It was toward twelve o’clock when Ferdie 
put out his hand and clawed toward him the 
little flat package in silver paper. He untied 
the blue ribbons thoughtfully, carefully removed 
and smoothed the paper, and pressed the spring 
which held together the two sides of a small 
jewel case. Gleaming and glittering in its blue 
velvet bed was a diamond and platinum 
pendant. It had cost a lot of money. Letty 
would have given him in exchange a cigarette- 
holder or a walking-stick or a manicure set. 
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Poggy would get it now. He ground his teeth 
at the thought. And Letty would be disap- 
pointed and hurt. He must send it on and 
then go away. Whither, he knew not; to 
some obscure foreign town where nobody would 
dream of looking for him. But who would look 
for him? He asked the question of himself, 
and his lips curled. Stephen would miss him, 
but he would soon find a new master. The 
income-tax collector would miss him and write 
to his lawyer. Letty!...She would go, un- 
caring, through life, holding her slim sides and 
rocking with laughter, with Poggy twittering 
like an ape at her side and asking if she’d heard 
the story about the plumber and the Colonel’s 
knee ? 

Stephen came in with a knock. 

‘What time would you like your tea in the 
morning, sir? ”’ 

Ferdie bit his lip deliberately. 

‘“T may not want tea in the morning, Stephen. 
My plans are unsettled. At any moment I may 
have to go away. Don’t look for me. Dew- 
berry, Hokey, Middleton, Parker, and Sutton 
will pay you your wages.” 

‘Would you like your letters forwarded, sir ? ”’ 

Ferdie sighed his impatience. 

‘I may be dead,”’ he said simply. 

‘Very good, sir. Good-night and a merry— 
good-night, sir.”’ 

The fellow was impressed, Ferdie could see 
that. And other people would be impressed. 
He looked up the first train to Bournemouth. 
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But the package must go. A letter should 
be enclosed, just a brief, courteous, and yet 


not too courteous greeting. “Yours sincerely, 
Ferdinand Stevington.’”’ Or, “‘ Wishing you the 
Christmas you deserve——”’ > N o, Ferdie could 


never wish her the least harm. 
“Dear Letty,” he began, altered it to ‘‘ My 
dear Letty,”” and began again. 


““My DEAR FRIEND,—This trifle” (he 
originally wrote ‘inexpensive trifle ’’ but 
cut out the adjective) ‘‘ comes to you with 
all my best wishes. . . .”’ 


He ought to make her feel that all the blame 
was not hers. It was only fair. 


“IT am afraid I have been rather a bear. 
Forgive me!! I am going a long journey, 
and we may not meet again——”’ 


He paused here to consider whether he ought 
to add “ for a day or two,”’ but decided to let it 
go without qualification. It was cruel to raise 
false hopes. 


“T have left your ring in an envelope. 
It will be found with other little intimate 
relics of a life that has not altogether been 
wasted. Who knows where I may sleep 
to-night P”’ 


This he blotted smugly, read every line, 
picturing her distress when she read it. Re- 
luctantly he folded the note inside the silver 
paper, tied again the blue ribbons, and dropped 
the whole into a long envelope. At twelve- 
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forty-five he stole up to the door of 743 Portland 
Place, opened the flap of the letter-box and 
dropped the letter in; it was addressed, with 
rugged simplicity, ‘‘ Letty, from F. S.”’ 

On three points he was satisfied. It was a 
big, a magnanimous thing to have done. There 
was something innately fine in the act. The 
deed was worthy of the man. The three state- 
ments passed unchallenged. Ferdie knew that 
he had not judged himself unfairly. There was 
no sterner critic of his actions than himself. This 
he also admitted as an incontrovertible truth. 

‘And yet... 

Ferdie wriggled in his chair and looked hard 
at the shoes he had taken off. 

And yet ...? 

Had he not lowered himself in her eyes? 
Was it not an abject surrender on the part of 
one who was, and had been all the time, entirely 
in the right? Was it not a fulfilment of all her 
scornful predictions?’ He remembered the 
identical spot on the carpet where he must 
abase himself ! 

Would it not have been better to send a 
Christmas card? There was one on his mantel- 
piece. It had come from his old nurse and 
was a picture of a blue cottage and white moon. 
The ground and roof were covered with Epsom 
salts that glittered in the light and was a fair 
representation of hoar-frost. 

‘“‘May Christmas cheer this day be yours, 
Of sorrow may you ne’er have cause ’’— 


was appropriate—singularly so, 
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This time he bit his upper lip, and when a 
man bites his upper lip he is in doubt. She 
would laugh at him. Poor fool! How quickly 
he had come to heel ! 

Ferdie rose, kicked off his slippers so that, 
when he did make up his mind, he could instantly 
dash into the kind of footwear that his decision 
called for. Whilst he was thinking, he might 
as well put on his street shoes. 

She would tell Poggy, of course. .. . 

He took down the Christmas card, underlined 
the pious hope in the second line of the stanza, 
and, scribbling a line, ‘“‘ Merry Xmas, F.,” put 
it into an envelope. 

There was a pair of ice tongs somewhere 
about—curved silver ice tongs, with handles like 
scissors. He had thought everything out. 

““T would have made a wonderful criminal,”’ 
said Ferdie regretfully. 

With the tongs in his coat pocket, he drove 
in a taxi to Langham Place, dismissed the 
machine, and walked up Portland Place. A 
thin fog assisted the drizzle to make England 
what it is at Christmas-time. A new and 
livelier herd of carol players were jazzing ‘‘ Good 
King Wenceslas ”’ brightly. Ferdie found him- 
self stepping unconsciously. And the clock 
struck two. 

No. 743 was in darkness when he stepped up 
to the door. In a second the ice tongs were in 
the letter-box and had gripped. He drew out a 
package of a familiar shape and dropped it into 
his pocket. 
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“ What’s the idea ? ” | 

In his agitation Ferdie released his ice tongs, 
and they fell with a clatter. 

“TI beg your pardon?” he said, and added 
seasonably, “‘ A merry Christmas ! ”’ 

“ And a happy New Year! ” said the big man 
who had come noiselessly behind him. ‘“‘ You’re 
coming to Marylebone Lane with me.” 

“ Tf you imagine I’m going to take a country 
stroll] at this hour and in this beastly weather, 
you're mistaken. Give me the lanes of England 
by all means—but on a summer day with the 
meadow-sweet and the may-weed and the dog- 
roses on the hedges . . .”’ 

“‘ Are you coming quietly ? ”’ 

There was something very tremendous in the 
question. Ferdie reeled and gripped the railings, 
tight. 

“That sort of thing went out with the 
suffragettes,”’ said the detective testily. 

‘“You’re a policeman ! ”’ 

‘‘ Sergeant—M‘Neill. Now come on, my lad, 
I’ve been watching you for an hour.” 

He took Ferdie’s arm unaffectionately, and 
they walked on. 

‘“ Where’s your pal, Lew? ’’ asked the officer. 

‘Loo—do you mean Waterloo?’ Dazed 
but brave, Ferdie endeavoured to be intelligent. 

At the station, a bright steel dock and a very 
stout and annoyed station sergeant who put 
down his pen and surveyed the prisoner with 
disfavour : 

‘Name ? ” 
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“My name ... Smith.” 

“ Very original—John or William ? ” 

Ferdie thought. 

‘* Caractacus,” he said. 

The sergeant at the desk lifted his upper lip 
cynically. 

‘* Address ? ”’ 

“‘ Buckingham Palace, ha, ha! ”’ said Ferdie 
dismally. 

Such jests had been made before. 

“‘ Refuses address—yes, sergeant, what’s the 
charge ? ” 

“* Letter-box stealing. I found him extract- 
ing letters from 743 Portland Place with the 
aid of an instrument or tool.” 

The instrument or tool was laid on the 
desk. 

“‘ Did he get anything ? ” 

The detective laid a package on the table, 
and Ferdie scratched his chin. His little present 
had been in a long envelope. This was not in 
any kind of envelope. Moreover, it was tied 
with lavender ribbon. 

‘““* From Poggy to Lettice,’’’ read the de- 
tective. 

Ferdie staggered out of the pen, but the 
detective pushed him back. 

“A diamond and emerald ornament in the 
shape of a grand piano,” announced the desk- 
officer. 

‘‘ What execrable taste, and may I add how 
singularly vulgar ! ’’ said Ferdie. 

‘Have you anybody you wish to notify of 
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your arrest? You will be in custody for three 
days,’’ said the sergeant. 

‘“A word from a woman could save me,” 
said Ferdie brokenly. ‘‘I am too proud to 
ask: we Smiths are not without our proper 
pride.”’ 

A weary gaoler appeared ; Ferdie was searched. 
A pocket-book containing a fabulous sum of 
money, a gold cigarette-case, divers articles of 
gold and silver. 

“You’ve had a good day, son,” said the 
sergeant respectfully. “‘ Put him in No. 6, 
Wilkins...” 

The cell door did not clang, Ferdie noticed ; 
it “‘ ooshed ”’ ! 

The Revels never opened their Christmas 
presents until the dinner-hour, when all kind 
donors were on hand to be thanked, enthusiastic- 
ally, ecstatically, or just thanked. ‘ You really 
ought not to have got such a beautiful handbag. 
It is just the thing I wanted! I’m getting so 
used to the other twelve.” 

There was a master to the house, one George 
Palliters Revel, P.C., M.P. He paid for every- 
thing and approved of everything. Lettice 
Gionvanna Revel was another master. She 
merely gave orders, and said who might come 
to dinner and who might not. Everybody 
loved Lettice. People wrote poems about her, 
even people who could not write poetry. She 
had a speed-car, a bull-terrier, and a signed 
photograph of Douglas Fairbanks framed in 
gold. She liked men to be strong and manly 
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and silent. Purposeful men who picked girls 
up in their arms and strode through the dim 
aisles of the primeval woods. Ferdie had 
never picked her up, except in a figurative 
sense. She loved him as a mother loves a 
helpless babe. 

She mentioned this fact at dinner, being 
entirely without reticence. 

‘‘ Ferdie isn’t here, papa, because I told him 
not to come.”’ 

“Dear me!” said Mr. BoA mildly. “I 
thought that you and he... .? 

She smiled indulgently. 

“It was merely a boy-and-girl courtship,” she 
said. 

Mr. Revel rubbed his left ear. 

“* How old are you now, Letty ? ”’ 

“Nineteen and a bit,’ she said. “I’m a 
woman, daddy—you sometimes forget that. 
My love for Ferdie is purely maternal.” 

‘“Dear me!” said Mr. Revel, more mildly 
than ever. 

He was by nature mild, being one of those 
large-faced men with pannier cheeks and a 
bald and wrinkled forehead. He owed his 
eminence to his mildness, for, when his party 
was in power, he was so mild that the opposition 
thought he was sympathetic, and when they 
came in they offered him a seat in the Cabinet, 
only to discover that he was mildness itself to 
his former colleagues, and by them was con- 
firmed in his office when they, in their turn, 
came back to power. To any Government, 
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mild opposition is more acceptable than violent 
support. 

““ Now for the presents !’’ said Mr. Revel. 

Poggy Bannett grew melancholy. 

“You quite understand why mine isn’t 
here, Letty? The wretched burglar took it. 
I’ve been half the day at the police station, 
identifying the thing. They wouldn’t let me 
bring it away.” 

She smiled with her eyes. It is awfully 
difficult, but if you practise before a mirror 
for an hour a day it can be mastered. 

“It was too good of you, Poggy, my dear. 
I’d much rather have had a signed copy of 
your lovely song. Honestly, I dislike Christmas 
presents. They are so wumnreal—so... you 
know.” 

Poggy nodded. He was a thin-faced young 
man with a sharp, out-thrust nose. Even 
amateur artists found him easy to draw. 

“And, of course, I don’t expect anything 
from Ferdie. He wouldn’t dare——”’ 

She looked at the envelope and frowned. 

“Tf he has returned the pipe I gave him last 
Christmas, I shall be very angry,” she said. 
The envelope torn: ‘Oh! How fer-fectly 
wonderful! Oh, but he shouldn’t! Isn’t that 
just like Ferdie, papa? He really has the most 
exquisite taste | 

He looked at the little price ticket that 
Ferdie had left on, and rapidly calculated what 
IO per cent. discount on £95 might be. 

The letter she read slowly, her lips moving. 
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‘“‘ Heavens ! ” 

Poggy saw her pale. ... She passed the 
letter to him without a word. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Poggy. ‘ Twiff ! 
Skittles! He’s all right! You don’t imagine 

. pooh! He’s done it before! ”’ 

Her eyes shone like twin stars. 

“If Ferdie says he will do a thing, he will do 
”’ she said. 
“ ‘What is it, my dear ? ” 

When Mr. Revel asked a question, he signified 
his intention by fixing his pince-nez. 

“Ferdie may have committed suicide,” 
breathed Lettice. 

‘Dear me!” said Mr. Revel, and took off 
his glasses. He had no further questions to 
ask. All day long he had had a feeling that it 
would be an interesting evening. 

“ Stuff!’’ said Poggy hotly. ‘I like his 
nerve quoting my verses: ‘ Where will I sleep 
to-night ? ’—that’s practically plagiarism.” 

She drew a long, long breath that swelled 
her all up momentarily. 

** Where do you think he is ? ”’ 

The author of ‘‘ Where Will I Sleep To-night ”’ 
smiled. 

“Tl tell you a story,” he said. ‘‘ A South 
American once asked an Irishman——”’ 

“Will you reserve your quotations from 
Life until a more appropriate occasion ? ’’— 
icily. “I asked you what do you think he has 
done ?”’ 

“You asked me where he was, 
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responded 
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the aggrieved composer. ‘“ He’s in his own 
rooms ; that’s where he is—sulking and causing 
everybody trouble! T[’ll bet a thousand ! ” 

He got up from the table excitedly. 

“Tl go and bring him!” he said. ‘‘ With 
my bare hands I will drag him from his hiding- 
place. He can’t fool me. My friend Cruthers 
has a flat on the same floor. Wait for us! ”’ 

He dashed from the room. Mr. Revel, who 
had dozed, looked up. 

“There will be an inquest, of course,’’ he 
said, addressing the ceiling. ‘‘ Happily I shall 
not be called.” 

She looked at her progenitor, pain in her eyes. 

“Father !’’ she said, and he winced at the 
word. ‘‘ How can you! Ferdie isn’t the kind 
of man who would allow you to be called.” 

Mr. Cruthers, the good friend and former 
schoolmate of Poggy Bannett, was dressing for 
dinner when Poggy was announced. He was 
as a rule an early riser, and seldom missed his 
luncheon, but to-day, there being no racing 
and no daily newspapers and consequently no 
sin in the world, he had slept on until seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

“No, I haven’t seen Ferdie; his man told 
my man he was going away 3 in fact, he hasn’t 
been visible since last night.” 

‘* Skulking and sulking,” said Poggy “I’ve 
knocked at his door. No answer. Naturally ! 
I’m going to get out of your window and walk 
along the fire parapet and havea an independent 
investigation.” 
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“ Do you mind waiting until I’ve changed my 
undies ?’”’ pleaded his friend. “It’s so un- 
pleasant with the window open.”’ 

Poggy seated himself with folded arms. 

‘T can wait,’ he said. 

Not until his friend was nearly dressed did 
he raise the sash and find his way along a 
narrow iron gangway. Ferdie’s bedroom win- 
dow was open at the top; therefore it was open- 
able at the bottom ; quod erat demonstrandum. 
He lifted the sash and stepped in. 

‘“Ferdie, my boy,” he called, ‘‘ the game’s 
up. Come, come! Don’t be naughty!” 

Silence answered him. He switched on the 
light. The bedroom was in order. The cup- 
boards and wardrobes held no more than made 
life supportable to a gentleman of fashion. 

The dining-saloon had the tidiness of an 
empty room. Ferdie’s slippers were before the 
fire. On the table was a stack of letters of a 
seasonable character. The spare bedroom, the 
study where Ferdie studied the sporting press, 
the bathroom, box-room, valet’s room, pantry, 
and kitchen were empty. 

On the mantelpiece in the dining-room was 
the framed portrait of a woman, a woman of 
nineteen and a bit. Across the foot was written 
a message that was in no sense maternal. 
Poggy’s brows met. They had not far to go. 
He felt that in a sense he had been deceived. 
A woman who signs herself *‘ Yours for eternity, 
darling” wasn’t being matronly at all. He 
seized the photograph viciously. This he would 
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produce to her embarrassment or relief. At 
any rate it was hardly a fit possession for one 
who had outlived Letty Revel’s eternity. 

The lights he extinguished, opened the 
window, and stepped out. Mr. Cruthers’s light 
was also extinguished when he reached the 
window; the sash was fastened also. Mr. 
Cruthers had probably thought that Poggy 
would make his exit via Ferdie’s front door. 
It seemed the simplest method. 

Poggy considered the matter for a moment. 
What was wrong with the fire escape? He 
went down the narrow iron staircase, dropped 
the last few feet into the yard, and then an 
interested spectator came from the shadows. 

‘““A merry Christmas!’ said the stranger. 
‘‘ Coming a little walk along with me? ” 

“Certainly not!’ said Poggy. “I don’t 
know you; and I don’t want to know you. 
Good evening.”’ 

The stranger caught his arm. 

‘““My name is Sergeant M‘Neill, C.I.D., and 
I shall take you into custody for breaking and 
entering.” 

With rare presence of mind, Poggy took the 
photograph from his pocket and dropped it on 
the ground. 

“Thank you,” said the officer of the law, and 
picked it up. ‘“* Been collecting art treasures ? 
I’ve watched you for two hours. Where’s your 
friend Ike? I haven’t seen him for years.” 

At the station : 

‘“‘ Smith,” said Poggy, pale but inventive. 
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The photograph episode was damning. And 
Sergeant M‘Neill, who all morning had been 
pestering him to identify the diamond piano, 
had not recognised him, and the station sergeant 
of the morning was away on leave. 

“ John or William ? ” 

“ Haydn,” said Poggy musically. 

The gaoler went over him and enumerated 
his finds. Then, in a state of exaltation, 
Poggy said : 

“ T think it is only fair that you should know 
that my name is Bannett, and I am the com- 
poser and author of ‘ Where Shall I Sleep 
To-night ?’ .. .” 

‘The answer is, No. 6!” said the station 
sergeant. 

Ferdie heard the key turn and the cell door 
swing open. He sat up, interested, and Poggy 
recoiled at the sight of him. 

“ Ferdie! ... You here!” 

Ferdie was not surprised. 

“Sit down and make me laugh,” he said. 
‘What are you in for—murder ? ” 


“This is the second case to-day,” said the 
magistrate awfully, “‘ where a prosecutor who 
should have come forward and identified stolen 
property has failed to realise his responsibilities 
to the public. The cases have been remanded 
for a fortnight, yet neither Mr. Stevington nor 
Mr. Bannett have appeared to aid the police. 
I have .sent the other man to prison for a 
month as a suspected person ; you also will go 
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to prison with hard labour for a month, and I 
warn you...” 

A month later they left Pentonville Model 
Prison together. Ferdie bagged the only taxi in 
sight, and when Poggy reached Portland Place, 
Letty was engaged. He waited an hour. She 
was still engaged. The footman thought she 
would be engaged for some time. 

Her head of gold floss was on Ferdie’s shoulder. 

“Go on !”’ she whispered. 

‘ Two nights later I arrived in Constantinople, 
despair in my heart. I knew I had lost you; 
there was nothing to live for. Should I dash 
madly into the desert, perhaps never to return? ”’ 

“Tf you had only cabled!” she breathed. 
“When Poggy didn’t return I knew that he 
dared not face me. Oh, my dearest darling, 
I didn’t dream that you would take such awful 
risks, You will never run away again? [ 
can’t bear it! Where have you come from 
now?” 

“ Penton Villia—a suburb of Rome,” said 
Ferdie. “As I was saying, I might have 
joined the dervishes. .. .” 

‘Do you think it is any use my waiting ? ”’ 
asked Poggy. 

The footman, an honest man, shook his head. 
The back of the drawing-room settee was 
exactly opposite the keyhole. 


White Stockings 
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OHN TREVOR was not a jealous man. 
He told himself this a dozen times; he 
told Marjorie Banning only once. 

‘* Jealous!’’ she flamed, and then gaining 
control of her anger ; “‘ I don’t quite understand 
you. What do you mean by jealous ? ”’ 

Jack felt and looked uncomfortable. 

‘ Jealous, of course, is a silly word to use, 
but,” he blundered, ‘““what I mean is sus- 
picious 

He checked himself again. 

They were sitting in the Park under an 
expansive elm, and though not far from the 
madding crowd, the crowd was sufficiently 
removed for its madding qualities to be mini- 
mised to a negligible quantity. here were 
within sight exactly three courting couples, a 
nurse with a perambulator, a policeman, and a 
few playing children. 

‘What I mean to say is,” said Jack desper- 
ately, ‘‘I trust you, dear, and—well, I don’t 
want to know your secrets, but——’’ 

“ But ? ’’ she repeated coldly. 

“Well, I merely remark that I have seen you 
three times driving in a swagger motor-car ie 
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“A client’s car,” she said quietly. 

“But surely the dressing of people’s hair does 
not occupy all the afternoon and evening,” he 
persisted. ‘ Really, ’'m awfully sorry if I’m 
bothering you, but it is a fact that whenever 
I’ve seen you it has been on the days when you 
have told me you could not come to me in the 
evening.’ 

She did not answer immediately. 

He was making it very hard for her, and she 
resented, bitterly resented, not only his doubt 
and the knowledge that in his eyes her move- 
ments were suspicious, but that she could offer 
no explanation. She resented most of all the 
justification which her silence gave to him. 

‘“Who has been putting these ideas in your 
head ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Lennox Mayne? ”’ 

“Lennox! ’’ he snorted. ‘“‘ How ridiculous 
you are, Marjorie! Lennox would not dream 
of saying anything against you, to me or any- 
body else. Lennox is very fond of you—why, 
Lennox introduced me to you.”’ 

She bit her lips thoughtfully. She had 
excellent reasons for knowing that Lennox was 
very fond of her, fond in the way that Lennox 
had been of so many chance-met shop-girls, 
and that she also was a shop-girl brought that 
young man’s admiration into a too familiar 
category. 

She was employed at a great West-End 
hairdresser’s, and hated the work; indeed, hated 
the work more than the necessity for working. 
Her father, a small provincial doctor, had died 
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a few years before, leaving her and her mother 
penniless. A friend of the family had known 
the proprietor of Fennett’s, and old Fennett 
was in need of a secretary. She had come to 
what Lennox Mayne crudely described as the 
“woman’s barbers”’ in that capacity. From 
secretary she had passed to a more practical 
side of the business, for the old man, a 
master of his craft, had initiated her into the 
mysteries of ‘‘colour culture’’—an artless 
euphonism. 

“Tm awfully sorry that I’ve annoyed you,” 
she said primly as she got up, “ but we shop- 
girls have our duties, Jack.” 

‘“ For Heaven’s sake don’t call yourself a shop- 
girl,’ he snapped. ‘‘ Of course, dear, I quite 
accept your explanation, only why make a 
mystery of it?” 

Suddenly she slipped her arm in his. 

‘“‘ Because I am paid to make a mystery of 
it,’ she said, with a smile. ‘‘ Now take me to 
Fragiana’s, for I’m starving.” 

Over the meal they returned to the subject 
of Lennox. 

“T know you don’t like him,” said Jack. 
“He really is a good fellow, and what is more, 
he is very useful to me, and I cannot afford 
to lose useful friends. We were at Rugby to- 
gether, but, of course, he was always a smarter 
chap than I. He has made a fortune, while I 
am struggling to get together the necessary 
thousand that will enable me to introduce you 
to the dinkiest little suburban home——’ 
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“You're a darling,” she said, ‘‘ but I hope 
you will never make your money as Lennox has 
made his.” 

He protested indignantly, but she went on, 
with a shake of her head : 

“We hear queer stories, we dyers of ladies’ 
faded locks,” she said, “‘ and Lennox is awfully 
well known in London as a man who lives by 
his wits.” 

“ But his uncle——’”’ he began. 

“His uncle is very rich, but hates Lennox. 
Everybody says so.” 

“That is where you're wrong,’ said Jack 
triumphantly. ‘‘ They have been bad friends, 
but now they are reconciled. I was dining with 
Lennox last night, when you were gadding 
around in your expensive motor-car—I didn’t 
mean that unpleasantly, dear—anyway I was 
dining with him, and he told me that the old 
man was most friendly now. And what is 
more,’ he lowered his voice confidentially, 
“he is putting me in the way of making a 
fortune.”’ 

‘Lennox ?”’ said the girl incredulously and 
shook her head. “JI can imagine Lennox 
making a fortune for himself, or even dazzling 
unsophisticated maidens with golden prospects, 
but I cannot imagine him making a fortune for 
you.” 

He laughed. 

“‘ Has he ever tried to dazzle you with golden 
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prospects ?”’ he bantered, but she avoided the 
question. 

She and Lennox Mayne had met at the house 
of a mutual friend, and then they had met 
again in the Park, as she and Jack were meeting, 
and Lennox had discovered a future for her 
which had certain material advantages and 
definite spiritual drawbacks. And then one 
Sunday, when he had taken her on the river, 
they had met Jack Trevor, and she had found 
it increasingly easy to hold at bay the philan- 
thropist. 

They strolled back to the Park as the dusk 
was falling, and entering the Marble Arch gate 
they passed an untidy, horsey little man, who 
touched his hat to Jack and grinned broadly. 

‘That is Willie Jeans,’ said Jack, with a 
smile. ‘“‘ His father was our groom in the old 
Royston days. I wonder what he is doing in 
London ? ”’ 

‘What is he ?”’ she asked curiously. 

‘ He is a tout.” 

“A tout ?”’ 

“Yes; a tout is a man who watches race- 
horses. Willie is a very clever watcher. He 
works for one of the sporting papers, and I 
believe makes quite a lot of money.” 

‘“ How queer !’’ she said and laughed. 

‘What amuses you?” he asked in surprise, 
but she did not tell him. 
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The man who sprawled motionless along the 
top of the wall had certain strange, chameleon- 
like characteristics. His mottled green coat and 
his dingy yellow breeches and gaiters so com- 
pletely harmonised with the ancient wall and 
its overhanging trees, that nine passers-by out 
of ten would have failed to notice him. Happily 
for his piece of mind, there were no passers-by, 
the hour being seven o’clock on a sunny May 
morning. His elbows were propped on a patch 
of crumbling mortar, a pair of prismatic glasses 
were glued to his eyes, and on his face was a 
painful grimace of concentrated attention. 

For twenty minutes he had waited in this 
attitude, and the stout man who sat in the car 
drawn up some distance along the road sighed 
patiently. He turned his head as he heard the 
descent of the watcher. 

‘Finished ? ’”’ he asked. 

“Huh,” replied the other. 

The stout man sighed again and set the 
rattling machine running toward the village. 

Not until they were on the outskirts of 
Baldock did the dingy watcher regain his 
speech. 

‘‘Yamen’s lame,” he said. 

The stout man, in his agitation, nearly drove 
the car on to the sidewalk. 

‘“Lame ?”’ he repeated incredulously, 

Willie nodded. 
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“ He went lame when the gallop was half-way 
through,” he said. “ He’ll win no Derby.” 

The fat man breathed heavily. 

They were brothers, Willie the younger, and 
Paul the elder, though there was no greater 
family resemblance between the pair than there 
is between a rat and a comfortable hen. 

The car jerked to a stop before the Baldock 
Post Office, and Willie got out thoughtfully. 
He stood for some time meditating upon the 
broad pavement, scratching his chin and ex- 
hibiting unexpected signs of indecision. Pre- 
sently he climbed back into the car. 

“Let’s go down to the garage and get some 
juice on board,” he said. 

“ Why ?”’ asked the astounded brother. a | 
thought you were going to wire e 

“Never mind what you thought,” said the 
other impatiently ; “ go and load up with petrol. 
You can take me to London. The post office 
won't be open for half an hour.” 

His stout relation uttered gurgling noises 
intended to convey his astonishment and 
annoyance. 

As the rattling car came back to the Stevenage 
Road, Willie condescended to explain. 

“Tf I send a wire from here, it will be all 
over the town in a few minutes,’ -he said 
.ibellously. ‘“‘ You know what these little places 
are, and Mr. Mayne would never forgive me.’ 

Lennox Mayne was the principal source of 
the tout’s income. Though he had a few other 
clients, Willie Jeans depended chiefly upon the 
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honorarium which he received from his opulent 
patron. 

Mr. Jeans’ profession was a curious one. He 
was what is described in the sporting press as 
a ““man of observation,’ and he had his head- 
quarters at Newmarket. But there are great 
racing establishments outside of the head- 
quarters of the turf, and when his chief patron 
required information which could not be other- 
wise secured, Mr. Jeans travelled afar to the 
Wiltshire Downs, to Epsom, and elsewhere, in 
order to gain at first hand knowledge of certain 
horses’ well-being. 

‘It was a bit of luck,’ he mused as he went 
along. “I don’t suppose there is another man 
in England who could have touted old Grey- 
man’s horses. He usually has half a dozen men 
patrolling along the road to see that nobody 
sneaks over the wall.”’ 

Stuart Greyman owned a large estate on the 
Royston Road, which was peculiarly adapted for 
so furtive and secretive a man, for a high wall 
surrounded the big park wherein his horses 
were trained, and his staff was loyalty itself. 

From other stables it is possible to secure 
valuable information through the judicious 
acquaintance of a stable-lad, but Greyman 
either paid his staff too well to allow of that 
kind of leakage, or he showed a remarkable 
discrimination in employing his servants. And 
in consequence the old man was something of 
a terror to the ring. He produced unexpected 
winners, and so well kept was his secret that 
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until the race was over, and the money began to 
roll back from the starting-price offices, there 
was not the slightest hint that the victor was 
“expected.” In consequence, he enjoyed the 
luxury of long prices, and every attempt that 
had been made to tout his horses had hitherto 
been unsuccessful. 

Willie’s gratification was, therefore, natural 
and his success a little short of miraculous. 

The dust-stained car came to a stop in a 
decorous London square, and an outraged 
butler who answered the door hesitated for some 
considerable time before he announced the 
visitors. 

Lennox Mayne was at breakfast, a sleek- 
looking young man, who was less disconcerted 
than his butler at the spectacle of the untidy 
Mr. Jeans. 

‘Sit down,” he said curtly, and when the 
visitors obeyed and the butler had closed the 
door—“ Well ? ”’ 

Willie poured forth his story, and Lennox 
Mayne listened with a thoughtful frown. 

“The old devil!’’ he said softly, and not 
without admiration; “‘ the wicked old devil! ”’ 

Willie agreed on principle that Stuart Grey- 
man was all and more than his loving nephew 
had described him, but was puzzled to know 
why Mr. Greyman was more particularly 
devilish that morning than any other. 

Lennox sat for a moment deep in thought, 
and then— 

‘Now, Jeans, you understand that this is a 
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secret. Not a whisper of Yamen’s lameness 
must leak out. I might tell you that ten 
minutes ago my uncle rang me up from Baldock 
to say that he had galloped Yamen and he had 
pulled up fit.” 

“What !”’ said the indignant Willie. “ Why, 
that horse is as lame 

“T don’t doubt it,”’ interrupted his employer, 
“but Mr. Greyman has a good reason for 
putting it about that Yamen is sound. He has 
heavily backed the horse to win the Derby, and 
he wants time to save his money. What other 
horses were in the gallop ? ”’ 

““T don’t know his horses very well,” ex- 
plained Willie, “but the colt that made all the 
running was a smasher, if ever there was one. 
He simply carried the rest of the horses off their 
feet. I couldn’t put the clock on him, but I 
know they were going a racing gallop.” 

“You're sure it was Yamen that pulled up 
lame ? ”’ | 

‘“Sure, sir,’ said the other emphatically. 
‘““T saw him run at Ascot and at Newmarket 
last year, and there is no mistaking his white 
legs. You don’t often see a brown horse with 
four white stockings.”’ 

The other meditated. 

‘“ What kind of a horse was it that won the 
gallop ?”’ 

“He was brown all over, not a speck of 
white on him.” 

‘“H’m,” mused Mr. Mayne; “that must be 
Fairyland. I mustremember him. Thank you 
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for coming,’ ’ he said, as he dismissed his visitors 
with a nod, “‘ and remember 

** Mum’s the word,” said Willie as he folded 
up the two banknotes which his employer had 
pushed across the table. 

Left alone, Mr. Lennox Mayne did some 
quick, intensive thinking. He had in his mind 
no thought of blaming his uncle. Lennox 
Mayne could not afford to condemn trickery 
or treachery in others, for he had not amassed 
a comfortable fortune by paying too strict an 
attention to the niceties of any known code of 
conduct. He was a gambler, and a successful 
gambler. He gambled on stocks, on horses, 
but in the main his success was due to backing 
and laying against human beings. In this 
latter respect he had made two faux fas. He 
had gambled not only upon the tolerance but 
upon the inferior intelligence of his maternal 
uncle, Stuart Greyman. He had used informa- 
tion given to him in secret by that reticent 
man, and to his consternation had been detected, 
and there had been an estrangement which had 
lasted five years, and had apparently ended 
when old Greyman met him one day at lunch 
at the Carlton Grill and had gruffly notified his 
forgiveness. 

“The old devil!”’ whe murmured admiringly ; 
“he nearly sold me.’ 

For old Greyman had ‘told him, again in 
confidence, to back Yamen for the Derby. 

Lennox Mayne trusted no man, least of all 
the uncle whom he suspected of harbouring a 
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grudge against him. Therefore had he sent 
his tout to confirm the exalted story of the dark 
Yamen’s amazing speed. Yamen had only run 
twice as a two-year-old. He had been care- 
fully nursed for his classic engagements, and at 
least the story which the old man had told 
him was plausible. 

So the old.man was trying to catch him! 
Luckily, Lennox had not wagered a penny on 
the information which his uncie had brought 
him. 

If Greyman had been one of his failures, no 
less had Marjorie Banning. There were times 
when Lennox Mayne irritably admitted that 
she had been the greatest failure of all. She 
had seemed so easy. She was just so circum- 
stanced that the way seemed simple. 

It was a coincidence that, as his mind dwelt 
upon her, the telephone bell rang shrilly and the 
voice of John Trevor greeted him. 

He heard the name and made a wry face, 
but his voice was pleasant enough. 

“Hullo, Jack! Certainly come round. 
Aren’t you working to-day ? . . . Good.” 

He hung up the receiver and returned to his 
table. Jack Trevor! His eyes narrowed. He 
had not forgiven this innocent friend of his, and 
for ten minutes his mind was very busy. 

Jack had a fairly good post in a city office, 
and just at that time the rubber trade was 
one of England’s decaying industries, and his 
time was very much his own. 

Lennox received him in his study, and 
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pushed a silver box of cigarettes toward his 
visitor. 

“What brings you west at this hour?” he 
asked. ‘‘ You'll stay to lunch ? ” 

Jack shook his head. 

“The fact is,’ he blurted, ‘““I’m a bit 
worried, Lennox. It is about Marjorie.’’ 

Lennox raised his eyebrows. 

‘What has Marjorie been doing ? ”’ he asked. 
“Does she want to turn your hair a flaming 
gold? ”’ 

Jack smiled. 

“Not so bad as that,” he said; “ but I know 
you are very fond of Marjorie. Lennox, you're 
a man of the world, whose advice is worth 
having, and—the fact is, I am worried like the 
devil about her.’’ He was silent for a long 
time, and Lennox watched him curiously. 
‘““ Either she has a mysterious friend or she has 
a mysterious job,” sajd Jack at last. ‘“ Four 
times she has passed me in the street, in a most 
swagger Car.’ 

“Alone ? ” 

Jack nodded. 

“Perhaps she was going to see a client,” 
suggested the other carelessly. “ You know, 
even women who own luxurious motor-cars 
need the service of a trained perruquier.”’ 

“Even females who own luxurious motor- 
cars do not require the services of a perruquier 
from three in the afternoon until eleven at 
night,’ said Jack grimly; “and that is the 
time Marjorie has returned to her diggings. I 
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know it was hateful to spy on her, but that is 
just what I’ve done. She is getting a lot of 
money. I had a chat with her landlady. I 
called in on the pretence that I had called in 
to see Marjorie, and got her to talk about her, 
and she told me that she changed a hundred- 
pound cheque for her.’ 

‘“H’m,” said Lennox. He was as puzzled 
as his friend. His agile brain was busy, and 
presently he said : 

“‘ There is certain to be a simple explanation, 
my dear chap, so don’t worry. Marjorie is not 
flighty, whatever else she is. When are you 
going to get married ? ”’ 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““ Heaven knows,” he said. “It is all very 
well for you to talk about marriage, because 
you're a rich man, but for me it means another 
twelve months of saving.”’ 

‘“‘ Have you fixed the sum on which you can 
get married ?’’ asked Lennox, with a smile. 

“A thousand pounds,” replied Jack, “ and 
I’ve got about six hundred towards it.”’ 

“Then, my dear chap, I'll put you in the way 
of getting not a thousand, but ten thousand.” 

Jack stared at him. 

‘What the dickens are you talking about ? ”’ 

“T’m talking about the dark Yamen,”’ said 
Lennox, “my uncle’s horse. I told you the 
other day that I would make your fortune—I 
am going to do it.” 

He got up, went to a table, and took up the 
morning paper, turning its pages. 

2% 
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‘ Here is the betting,” hesaid. ‘‘ One hundred 
to six Yamen—and Yamen is as certain to win 
the Derby as you are to marry your nice little 
girl. I can get you ten thousand to six hundred 
to-day—to-morrow the price may be shorter.” 

“Good lord! I couldn’t lose six hundred 
pounds,” gasped Jack, and the other laughed. 

“If you knew how small a risk it was you 
wouldn’t yammer like a sheep. I tell you this 
is money for nothing.” 

“Suppose I had sixty pounds on it 

‘Sixty pounds?’’ sneered the other. ‘“ My 
dear chap, what is the use of making money in 
pennies? Here is the chance of your lifetime, 
and, unless you are a lunatic, you will not miss 
it. To-morrow the horse will be nearer six to 
one than sixteen, and you can lay out your 
money and stand to win a fortune at practically 
no risk to yourself.”’ 

He spoke for half an hour on horses—of 
Yamen, its speed, its breeding—and Jack 
listened fascinated. 

“ll ring up a bookmaker and put it on for 

ou.” 
es Wait, wait,’ said Jack hoarsely as the 
other reached for the telephone; ‘‘it is a fearful 
lot of money to risk, Lennox.” 

‘And a fearful lot of money to win,” said 
thetempter. If he had had more time, he would 
have arranged the bet so that the six hundred 
pounds fell into his pocket, but that was im- 
possible. Jack Trevor must be caught immedi- 
ately or not at all—must be given no time to 
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reflect or to seek advice, and certainly no time 
to discover that Yamen was a cripple. The 
secret might leak out at any moment; a dis- 
gruntled stable-boy, a chance spy, a too-talkative 
veterinary surgeon—any of these might talk 
and the stable’s secret would be revealed. The 
loss of six hundred might not prevent a con- 
temptuous little hairdressing girl from marrying 
—it would certainly postpone the event. 

“Tl do it,” said Jack, with a gasp, and 
listened as in a dream to his placid companion’s 
voice. 

“Put it to the account of Mr. John Trevor, 
Castlemaine Gardens .. . yes, [ll be respon- 
sible. Thank you.” 

He hung up the receiver, and looked round at 
the other with a queer smile. 

“T congratulate you,” he said softly, and 
Jack went back to the city, his head in a whirl, 
even the mystery of his fiancée’s movements 
obscured by the tremendous realisation of his 
own recklessness. 

Marjorie Banning heard the news and dropped 
into a twopenny park chair. Happily, the chair 
was there. | 

“You've put all the money on a horse? ”’ she 
said hollowly. ‘‘ Oh, Jack!” 

“But, my dear,” said Jack stoutly, “ the 
money is as good as mine, and all that Lennox 
said is true. The horse was sixteen to one 
yesterday and it is only eight to one to-day.” 

“Oh, Jack!” was all she could say. 

He had to find conviction for himself. He 
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was miserably conscious of his own folly,’ and 
had cursed himself that he had ever listened 
to the voice of temptation. 

“It is all right, Marjorie,” he said, with 
poorlv simulated cheerfulness; ‘“‘the horse be- 
longs to Lennox Mayne’s uncle. He told 
Lennox that it is certain to win. Think what 
ten thousand pounds means, Majorie dear . . .”’ 

She listened, unconvinced. She who knew 
with what labour and sacrifice his little nest- 
egg had been gathered, who understood even 
more clearly than he what its loss would entail, 
could only sit with a blank sense of despair at 
her heart. 

At that moment Mr. Lennox Mayne was 
experiencing something of her dismay, though 
the cause was a little different. Summoned by 
telegram, he who had been described as the 
“Prince of Touts’’—though a more untidy, 
unshaven, and uncomfortable prince had never 
borne such a title—had come post-haste to 
Manchester Square, and whilst the grimy Ford, 
with its stout, hen-like driver, stood at the 
door, Mr. Willie Jeans fidgeted uneasily and 
endured with such patience as he could com- 
mand the flow of his employer’s abuse. 

“You're a blundering jackass, and I was a 
fool to hire you,’ stormed Lennox Mayne. 
‘‘ What is the use of touting a horse if you're 
seen touting? I told you that you were not 
to let anybody know that you were connected 
with me, you drivelling fool, and you've been 
talking.”’ 
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“No, I ain’t,” said the other indignantly. 
‘“T never talk. Do you think I should be able 
to earn a living if I 7 

“You've been talking. Listen to this.” 

Lennox snatched up a letter from the table. 

“This is from my uncle. Listen to this, you 
damned fool : 





“You are not satisfied with my in- 
formation, it seems, but employ your tout 
to spy on my training. You can tell Mr. 
Willie Jeans from me that if ever he is 
again seen in or near my estate, he will get 
the biggest flogging he has ever had in his 
life.’ ”’ 


The following paragraph, which gave Stuart 
Greyman’s opinion of his nephew, Lennox did 
not read. 

“T never knew anybody saw me; there was 
nobody about when I was on the wall,’”’ grumbled 
Mr. Jeans. “I’ve earned my fifty, if ever a 
man has earned it.” 

“You'll get no fifty from me,” said Lennox. 
“T’ve given you as much money as you're 
entitled to, and don’t come near me again.” 

When Mr. Willie Jeans joined his brother, he 
was in no amiable frame of mind. 

“Where are we going now?” asked that 
placid man. 

Willie suggested a place which has the easiest 
and most varied of routes, and his brother, 
who was not unused to these temperamental 
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outbursts, held on his way, for their original 
destination had been Epsom. A _ policeman 
at Hyde Park raised a warning hand at the 
sight of the ramshackle machine, but Mr. Willie 
Jeans’ flivver was a “ private car”’ within the 
meaning of the Act, and they joined the re- 
splendent procession of machines that were 
moving slowly through the Park. 

It was Fate that made the oil lubrication 
choke within a dozen paces of where two dis- 
consolate lovers were sitting. 

“What a queer car!’’ said the girl; ‘ and 
isn’t that the man you saw the other day—the 
tout, did you call him ? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Jack gloomily; “that’s the 
tout,” and then suddenly, ‘I wonder if he 
knows ?”’ 

He rose and walked across to the man, and 
Willie touched his cap. 

“Good evening, Mr. Trevor.” 

“Where are you going ?”’ asked Jack. 

“Tm going to Epsom, to watch the Derby 
gallops. Most of the horses are there now, 
but,” he grinned unpleasantly, “‘ not Yamen.” 

“Why isn’t he there?” asked Jack, with a 
sickening of heart, for he instinctively recognised 
the hostility which the little man displayed 
toward the horse on whose well-being so much 
depended. 

‘‘ Because he'll never see a racecourse—that’s 
why,”’ said the other savagely. 

“He'll never see a racecourse? What do 
you mean ? ”’ asked Jack slowly. 
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“He is lame,” said the little man. ‘I 
hope you haven’t backed him?” he asked 
suddenly. 

Jack nodded. 

“Come over here,” he said. ‘‘ This is pretty 
bad news I’ve heard, Marjorie,’ hesaid. ‘“‘ Jeans 
says that Yamen is lame.” 

“ That’s right,’’ nodded the tout, ‘‘ as lame 
as old Junket. That is another one of Mr. 
Greyman’s. Youremember him, sir; he always 
looked as if he was winning in a canter and 
then went lame in the last hundred yards.” 

“IT don’t know much about horses,” said 
Jack. “I want you to tell me about Yamen. 
How long has it been lame ? ”’ 

‘Three days,” said the little man. ‘I have 
been touting it for a week. It broke down in 
the winding-up gallop.” 

“But does Mr. Greyman know ? ”’ 

“Mr. Greyman !”’ said the little man scorn- 
fully; ‘why, of course he knows. He didn’t 
let on to Lennox Mayne, but I told Lennox 
Mayne, and a fat lot of thanks I got for it.” 

‘When did you tell him?” asked Jack, 
going white. 

‘“The day before yesterday.” 

“ Then Lennox Mayne knew! ” 

Jack was bewildered, shocked beyond ex- 
pression. 

“It can’t be true,’ he said. ‘‘ Lennox 
would neve - 

“Lennox Mayne would give away his own 
aunt,” said Willie Jeans contemptuously. 
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“Was it Lennox Mayne who persuaded ‘you 
to back this horse ? ”’ asked the girl. 

Jack nodded. 

‘You are sure Yamen is lame? ” 

‘““T swear to it. I know Yamen as I know 
the back of my hand,” said the little man 
emphatically. ‘The only horse with four 
white stockings in the Baldock stables——” 

“ Baldock!” The girl was on her feet, staring. 
“ Baldock, did you say ? ”’ 

‘“That’s right, miss.”’ 

“Who lives there?” she asked quickly. 
‘What is his name ? ” 

‘“ Greyman.” 

“What sort of a man is he ?’”’ 

“He is an old man about sixty, grey-haired, 
and as hard as a nail. A cunning old devil he 
is, too; I'll bet he’s too cunning for Lennox 
Mayne.”’ 

She was silent a long time after the little 
man had gone on his shaky way, and then most 
unexpectedly, most surprisingly, she asked : 

“Will you take me to see the Derby, Jack ? ”’ 

“Good lord! I didn’t expect you'd be in- 
terested,” he said, “and it will be an awful 
crush.”’ 

“Will you take me? You can hire a car 
for the day, and we could see the race from 
the roof. Will you take me? ”’ 

He nodded, too dumbfounded to speak. She 
had never before evinced the slightest interest 
in a horse race, 
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III 


Some rumour of the dark Yamen’s infirmity 
must have crept out, for on the morning of the 
race the horse was quoted amongst the twenty- 
five to one brigade, and hints of a mishap 
appeared in the morning Press. 


“We hear,” said the Sporting Post, 
“that all is not well with Mr. Greyman’s 
dark candidate, Yamen. Perhaps it is 
wrong to describe him as ‘dark,’ since he 
has already run twice in public, but until 
his name appeared prominently in the 
betting-list, very few had the slightest idea 
that the colt by Mandarin-—Ettabell had 
any pretensions to classic events. We 
hope, for the sake of that good sportsman, 
Mr. Stuart Greyman, that rumour has 
exaggerated.” 


Marjorie had never been to a race-meeting 
before, and possibly even the more sedate 
meetings would have astonished her, but Epsom 
was a revelation. It was not so much a race- 
meeting as a great festival and fair. The 
people frightened her. She tried, as she stood 
on the roof of the car, to calculate their number. 
They blackened the hills, they formed a decp 
phalanx from one end of the course to the 
other, they packed the stands and crowded 
the rings, and between races filled the course. 
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The thunderous noise of them, their ceaseless 
movement, the kaleidoscopic colour, the booths 
and placards even more than the horses held 
her interest. 

“‘ There are all sorts of rumours about,” said 
Jack, returning from his tour of discovery. 
“They say that Yamen doesn’t run. The 
papers prepared us for that. I am horribly 
afraid, dear, I’ve been a fool.”’ 

She bent down over the edge of the roof and 
took his hand, and to his amazement he dis- 
covered she had left a paper in it. 

‘“‘'What’s this—a banknote? Are you going 
to have a bet ?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘“‘T want you to make a bet for me,”’ she said. 

“What are you backing ? ”’ 

“Yamen,”’ she replied. 

““Yamen!’”’ he repeated incredulously, and 
then looked at the note. It was for a hundred 
pounds. He could only stare helplessly at her. 

“But you mustn’t do this, you really mustn’t.”’ 

‘* Please,” she insisted firmly. 

He made his way to Tattersalls’ ring, and 
after the race preliminary to the Derby had 
been run, he approached a bookmaker whose 
name he knew. The numbers were going up 
when he got back to her. 

‘“‘T got two thousand to a hundred for you,” 
he said—‘“‘ and I nearly didn’t.” 

‘“‘T should have been very angry with you if 
you hadn’t,” said Marjorie. 

‘But why——”’ he began, and then broke off 
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as the frame of the number board went up. 
‘““‘Yamen is running,” he said. 

Nobody knew better than the girl that 
Yamen was running. She watched the powder- 
blue jacket in the preliminary parade, and 
caught a glimpse of the famous white stockings 
of Mandarin’s son as he cantered down to the 
post. Her arm was aching with the labour of 
holding the glasses, but she never took them off 
the powder-blue jacket until the white tape 
flew upward and the roar of two hundred 
thousand voices cried in unison : 

“ They’re off ! ”’ 

The blue jacket was third as the horses 
climbed the hill, fourth on the level by the 
railway turn, third again as the huge field ran 
round Tattenham Corner into the straight, and 
then a strident voice from a near-by bookmaker 
shouted : 

““Yamen wins for a pony!” as the dark 
Yamen took the lead and won hard-held by 
three lengths. 


‘“‘T don’t know how to begin the story,’ she 
said that night. They were dining together, 
but Marjorie was hostess. 

“Tt really began about a month ago, when an 
old gentleman came into the shop and saw 
Mr. Fennett, the proprietor. They were to- 
gether about ten minutes, and then I was sent 
for to the private office. Mr. Fennett told me 
that the gentleman had a special commission, 
and he wanted an expert to undertake some 
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dyeing work. I thought at first it was for 
himself, and I was rather sorry that a nice- 
looking old gentleman should want to interfere 
with his beautiful white hair. I didn’t actually 
really know for what purpose I was required 
until the next week, when his car came for me 
and I was driven to Baldock. And then he 
told me. He asked me if I had brought the 
bleaching and dyeing material with me, and 
when I told him that I had, he let me into the 
secret. He said he was very fussy about the 
colour of horses, and he had a wonderful horse 
with white legs, and that he objected to white 
legs. He wanted me to dye the legs a beautiful 
brown. Of course I laughed at first, it was so 
amusing, but he was very serious, and then I 
was introduced to this beautiful horse—who 
was the most docile client I have ever treated,”’ 
she smiled. 

‘““And you dyed his legs brown ? ”’ 

She nodded. - 

“But that was not all. There was another 
horse whose legs had to be bleached. Poor 
dear, they will be bleached permanently, unless 
he dyes them again. I know now, but I didn’t 
know then, that it was a horse called Junket. 
Every few days I had to go to Baldock and 
renew the dye and the bleach. Mr. Greyman 
made it a condition with Mr. Fennett that my 
commission should be kept a secret even from 
the firm, and of course I never spoke about it, 
not even to you.” 

“Then when I saw you in the car—— 
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‘““T was on my way to Baldock to dye and 
bleach my two beautiful clients,’ she laughed. 
“T know nothing about racehorses, and I hadn’t 
the slightest idea that the horse I had dyed was 
Yamen. In fact, until Willie Jeans mentioned 
the word ‘ Baldock’ I had not connected the 
stable with the Derby. 

‘The morning after I left you I had an 
engagement to go to Baldock to remove the 
dye—Mr. Greyman had told me that he had 
changed his mind, and that he wanted the horse 
to have white legs again. And then [ deter- 
mined to speak to him and tell him just how 
you were situated. He told me the truth, and 
he swore me to secrecy. He was reconciled to 
Lennox and told him all about Yamen. And 
then he discovered that Lennox did not believe 
him and was having the horses watched. He was 
so angry that, in order to deceive his nephew’s 
watcher, he had the horse’s legs dyed, and gave 
the—the tout a chance of seeing poor Junket 
with his bleached legs break down---as he knew 
he would. He told me he had backed Yamen 
to win him a great fortune.” 

‘So you, of all people, on Epsom Downs 
knew that Yamen would win ?”’ 

‘“Didn’t I back him?” asked the dyer of 
legs. 


The Compleat Criminal 


R. FELIX O’HARA GOLBEATER knew 
something of criminal investigation, for 
he had been a solicitor for eighteen years and 
had been engaged in work which brought him 
into touch with the criminal classes, and his 
ingenuity and shrewd powers of observation 
had often enabled him to succeed in securing a 
conviction where ordinary police methods had 
failed. 

A spare man, on the right side of forty, he 
was distinguished by a closely cropped beard 
and shaggy eyebrows, and in the cultivation 
of these he had displayed extraordinary care 
and patience. 

It is not customary, even in legal circles, where 
sO many curious practices obtain, to bother 
overmuch with one’s eyebrows, but O’Hara 
Golbeater was a far-seeing man, and he antici- 
pated a day when interested people would be 
looking for those eyebrows of his, when their 
portraiture would occupy space on the notice 
boards of police stations—for Mr. Felix O’Hara 
Golbeater had no illusions and was well aware 
of a most vital fact, which was that you cannot 
fool all men all the time. Therefore he was 
eternally on the quz vive for that mysterious 
man who would certainly appear on the scene 
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some day and who would see through Golbeater 
the lawyer, Golbeater the trustee, Golbeater 
the patron of field sports, and last and greatest 
of distinctions, Golbeater the intrepid aviator, 
whose flights had caused something of a sensa- 
tion in the little Buckingham village where he 
had his “‘ country seat.’”’ And he had no desire 
to be *‘ seen through.” 

He was sitting in his office one night in April. 
His clerks had long since gone home, and the 
caretaker, whose duty it was to clean up, had 
also left. 

It was not Felix O’Hara Golbeater’s practice 
to remain at the office until 11 p.m., but the 
circumstances were exceptional and justified 
the unusual course. 

Behind him were a number of japanned steel 
boxes. They were arranged on shelves and 
occupied one half of the wall space from floor 
to ceiling. 

On each box was painted in neat white 
figures the name of the man, woman, or cor- 
poration for whose documents the receptacle 
was reserved. There was the “ Anglo-Chinese 
Pottery Syndicate’ (in liquidation), “The 
Erly Estate,” “‘ The Late Sir George Gallinger,”’ 
to name only a few. 

Golbeater was mainly interested in the box 
inscribed ‘‘ Estate of the Late Louisa Harrin- 
gay,’ and this stood wide open on his polished 
desk, its contents sorted into orderly heaps. 

From time to time he made notes in a small 
but stout book by his side, notes for his con- 
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fidential guidance apparently, for the book 
possessed a hinged lock. 

In the midst of his inspection there came a 
sharp knock at the door of his sanctum. 

He looked up, listening, his cigar stiffly held 
between his even white teeth. 

The knock came again, and he rose, crossed 
the carpeted floor softly, and bent his head, 
as though by this process he could intensify his 
auricular powers. 

Again the visitor rapped on the panels of the 
door, this time impatiently. He followed up 
his summons by trying the door. 

“ ‘Who’s there ? ”’ asked Golbeater softly. 

“Fearn,” came the reply. 

“« Just one moment.” 

Golbeater stepped back to the desk swiftly 
and bundled all the documents into the open 
box. This he replaced in the rack, then re- 
turning to the door, he unlocked it. 

A young man stood in the doorway. His 
long Raglan was splashed with rain. In his 
plain, kindly face embarrassment as at an 
unpleasant mission struggled for mastery with 
the expression of annoyance peculiar to the 
Englishman kept waiting on the door-mat. 

‘““Come in,” said Golbeater, and opened the 
door wide. | 

The young man stepped into the room and 
slipped off his coat. 

“ Rather wet,” he apologised gruffly. 

The other nodded. 

He closed the door carefully and locked it. 
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“ Sit down,”’ he said, and dragged forward a 
chair. His steady black eyes did not leave the 
other’s face. He was all alert and tense 
obeying the atavistic instinct of defence. The 
very angle of his cigar spoke caution and 
defiance. 

Frank Fearn seated himself. 

“T saw your light—I thought I’d drop in,’’ 
he said awkwardly. 

There was a pause. 

‘“ Been aeroplaning lately ? ”’ 

Golbeater removed his Havana and examined 
it attentively. 

“Yes,”’ he said, and spoke confidentially to 
the cigar. 

: Queer that a fellow like you should take it 
up,” said the other, with a glint of reluctant 
admiration in his eyes. ‘I suppose studying 
criminals and being in touch with them... 
helps your nerves . . . and things.” 

Fearn was marking time. You could almost 
hear the tramp of his intellectual boots. 

He began again. 

“Do you really believe, Golbeater, that a 
chap could—could escape from justice if he 
really tried ? ”’ 

A wild thought which was half a hope flashed 
through the lawyer’s mind. Had this young 
fool been adventuring outside the law? Had 
he overstepped the mark too? Young men do 
mad things. 

And if he had, that would be salvation for 
Felix O’Hara Golbeater, for Fearn was engaged 
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to the young heiress who had inherited Miss 
Harringay’s fortune—and Fearn was the man 
of all men that the solicitor feared. He feared 
him because he was a fool, a stubborn fool, and 
an inquisitive fool. 

“T really believe that,” he answered ; “‘my 
contention, based on experience, is that in a 
certain type of crime the offender need never 
be detected, and in other varieties, even though 
he is detected, he can, given a day’s start, 
avoid arrest.” 

He settled down in his chair to pursue his 
favourite theory—one which had been the 
subject of discussion the last time he and Fearn 
had met at the club. 

“Take myself for instance,” he said. ‘ Sup- 
pose I were a criminal—one of the swell mob— 
what could be easier than for me to mount my 
machine, sail gaily away to France, descending 
where .I knew fresh supplies awaited me, and 
continuing my journey to some unlikely spot. 
I know of a dozen places in Spain where the 
aeroplane could be hidden.” 

The young man was eyeing him with a glum 
and dubious expression. 

“T admit,’’ Golbeater went on, with an easy 
wave of his cigared hand, “that I am ex- 
ceptionally placed; but really in any case it 
would only have been a matter of prearrange- 
ment: elaborate and painstaking preparation 
which any criminal could take. It is open to 
him to follow the same course. But what do 
we find? A man systematically robs his 
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employer, and all the time he is deluding himself 
with the belief that a miracle will happen, which 
will allow’ him to make good his defalcations. 
Instead of recognising the inevitable, he dreams 
of luck; instead of methodically planning his 
departure, he employs all his organising power 
in hiding to-day the offence of yesterday.” 

He waited for the confession he had en- 
couraged. He was aware that Fearn dabbled 
on the Stock Exchange; that he was in the 
habit of frequenting racecourses. 

“H’m,” said Fearn. His lean brown face 
twisted into a momentary grimace. 

“It’s a pretty good thing,” he said, “ that 
you aren’t on the lawless side, isn’t it? I 
suppose you aren’t ? ” 

Now Felix O’Hara Golbeater was a man very 
shrewd in the subtleties of human nature and 
very wise in the reading of portents. He knew 
the truth which is spoken with a smile, and 
may be taken either as an exhibition of humour 
or a deadly accusation, and in the question put 
to him with quizzical good humour he recognised 
his finish. 

The young man was watching him eagerly, 
his mind filled with vague apprehensions, so 
vague and so indefinite that he had spent four 
hours walking up and down the street in which 
Golbeater’s offices were before he had screwed 
himself up to the interview. 

The lawyer laughed. 

“It would be rather awkward for you if I 
were,” he said, ‘‘ since I have at this moment 
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some sixty thousand pounds of your fiancée’s 
money in my possession.’ 

“T thought it was at the bank,” said the 
other quickly. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ So it is,’ he said, ‘“‘ but none the less it is 
in my possession. The magic words, ‘ Felix 
O’Hara Golbeater,’ inscribed in the south-east 
corner of a cheque would place the money in 
my hands.” 

“Oh!” said Fearn. 

He made no attempt to disguise his relief. 

He got up from his chair, a somewhat gauche 
young man, as all transparently honest young 
men are, and spoke the thought which was 
uppermost in his mind. 

‘‘ [don’t care two cents about Hilda’s money,” 
he said abruptly. ‘“ I’ve enough to live on, but 
—for her sake, of course—one has to be careful.”’ 

“Qh, you’re being careful all right,” said 
Golbeater, the corners of his mouth twitching, 
though the beard hid the fact from his visitor ; 
“you had better put a detective on the bank 
to see that I don’t draw the money and bolt.”’ 

“T have,” blurted the young man in some 
confusion ; “‘ at least—well, people say things, 
d’ye know—there was a lot of talk about that 
Meredith legacy case—really, Golbeater, you 
didn’t come well out of that.”’ 

“ T paid the money,” said Golbeater cheerfully, 
“if that’s what you mean.” 

He walked to the door and opened it. 

“IT hope you won’t get wet,” he said politely. 
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Fearn could only mutter an incoherent 
commonplace and go stumbling and groping 
down the dark stairs into the street. 

Golbeater stepped into an adjoining room, 
closing the door behind him. There was no 
light here, and from the window he could 
observe the other’s movements. He half ex- 
pected Fearn to be joined by a companion, 
but the hesitation he showed when he reached 
the street indicated that he had no engagement 
and expected to meet nobody. 

Golbeater returned to the inner office. He 
wasted no time in speculation. He knew that 
the game was up. From an inner drawer in 
his safe he took a memorandum, and glanced 
down it. 

Twelve months before, an eccentric French- 
man, who had occupied a little country house 
in Wiltshire, had died, and the property had 
come into the market; not, curiously enough, 
into the English market, because its late owner 
had been the last of a line of French exiles who 
had made their home in England since the days 
of the Revolution. The heirs, having no desire 
to continue residence in a land which had no 
associations for them, had placed the sale of 
the property in the hands of a firm of French 
notaries. 

Golbeater, a perfect French scholar and an 
earnest student of the Parisian papers, came 
to know of the impending sale. He had pur- 
chased it through a succession of agents. It 
had been refurnished from Paris. The two 
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servants who controlled the tiny ménage had 
been hired and were paid from Paris, and 
neither of these staid servitors, who received 
remittances and letters bearing the Parisian 
postmark, associated M. Alphonse Didet, the 
employer they had never seen, with the London 
solicitor. 

Nor did the good people of Letherhampton, 
the village adjoining the property, trouble their 
heads overmuch about the change of proprietor- 
ship. One “ Frenchie’? was very much like 
another; they had grown up accustomed to 
the eccentricities of the exiled aristocrats, and 
regarded them with the same _ indifference 
which they applied to the other objects of the 
landscape, and with that contempt which the 
bucolic mind reserves for the ignorant fellows 
who do not speak its language. 

Also there was in the neighbourhood of 
Whitstable a little bungalow, simply furnished, 
whither Golbeater was in the habit of making 
week-end excursions. Most important and most 
valuable of its contents was a motor cycle ; and 
in the cloakroom of a London terminus were 
two trunks, old and battered, covered with the 
labels of foreign places and the picturesque 
advertisements of foreign hotels. Felix O’Hara 
Golbeater was very thorough in his methods. 
But then he had the advantage of others’ 
experiences; he had seen the haphazard 
criminal, and had profited by the lesson to be 
found in the untimely end which rewards 
carelessness in flight. 
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He walked to the fireplace, struck a match, 
and burnt the memorandum to ashes. There 
was nothing else to burn, for his was the practice 
of clearing up as he went along. From the safe 
he took a thick package, opened it, and revealed 
a tightly compressed wad of banknotes, English 
and French. They represented the greater 
part of sixty thousand pounds, which, if every 
man and woman had their own, should have 
been at the bankers of Miss Hilda Harringay. 

The whole of the sixty thousand was not there, 
because there were other deficiencies which had 
claimed more urgent and pressing settlement. 

He pulled on a raincoat swiftly, put out the 
light, artistically left a half-finished letter in 
the open drawer of his desk, and went out. The 
advantage of being a bachelor occurred to him 
as the theatre train pulled out of Charing Cross 
Station. He had nothing to trouble his con- 
science : he was the ideal defaulter. 

From Sevenoaks Station he made his way on 
foot along the two-mile road which led to the 
hangar. He spent the night in the shed reading 
by the light of a portable electric light. Long 
before dawn he had changed into his mechanic’s 
kit, leaving his everyday working clothes neatly 
folded in a locker. 

It was a perfect day for a flight, and at five 
in the morning, with the assistance of two 
labourers on their way to work, he started the 
aeroplane and rose easily over the sleeping 
town. It was his good fortune that there was 
no wind, more fortunate still that there was a 
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mist on the sea. He had headed for Whit- 
stable, and when he heard the waters washing 
beneath him in the darkness, he came down 
and found the shore; he recognised a coast- 
guard station and went on for a mile, keeping 
touch with the beach. 


The newspapers which published an account 
of the aeroplane tragedy described how the 
machine was found floating upside down two 
miles from shore: they described the search 
by coastguards and police for the body of the 
unfortunate Felix O’Hara Golbeater, who in 
an endeavour to reach his bungalow had 
evidently got lost in the mist and was drowned. 
They observed in guarded language that he 
was making for the French coast and with 
good reason. 

But none of them described how Felix O’Hara 
Golbeater had set his planes at a sky-climbing 
angle when only a few feet from the water— 
and from the water’s edge by the same token— 
and had dropped into the sea with close on 
sixty thousand pounds in the waterproof pocket 
of his overalls. 

Nor how, with surprising swiftness, he had 
reached the isolated little bungalow on the 
shore, had stripped his wet things on the 
verandah, had entered, changed, and reappeared 
to make his sodden mechanic’s kit into a port- 
able bundle: nor how he had placed this in a 
specially weighted bag and dropped it down a 
well at the back of the house. Nor how, with 
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incredible rapidity, he had removed his beard 
and his eyebrows with such tidiness of operation 
that not so much as a single hair was ever 
found by the police. 

None of these things were described, for the 
simple reason that they were not known, and 
there was no reporter sufficiently imaginative 
to picture them. 

In the early hours of the morntng, a clean- 
shaven, young-looking motor cyclist, goggled 
and clad in a shapeless mackintosh kit, went 
spinning back to London, stopping only in such 
towns and at such hostelries as motor cyclists 
most frequent. He reached London after night- 
fall. His motor cycle he left at a garage, 
together with his wet waterproofs. He had 
considered a more elaborate scheme for dis- 
posing of them, but he did not regard it as 
necessary, nor was it. 

Felix O’Hara Golbeater had ceased to be: 
he was as dead as though indeed he lay swaying 
to and fro on the floor of the ocean. 

M. Alphonse’ Didet, from the porter of the 
Baggage Department, demanded in French 
good, and in broken English not quite so good, 
the restoration of his two trunks. 

As for Letherhampton, the expected French- 
man had arrived or returned (they were rather 
vague as to whether or not he had already 
stayed at the chateau), and it served as a “ fill ”’ 
to conversations, heavily charged with agri- 
cultural problems and the iniquities of Welsh 
statesmanship. 

3 
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In the meantime, London, with breathless 
interest, discussed the story of Felix O’Hara. 
Scotland Yard conducted a swift examination 
of Mr. Golbeater’s Bloomsbury offices, and 
of Mr. Golbeater’s Kensington flat, and of 
Mr. Golbeater’s banking account, but though 
they found many things which interested them 
they did not discover any money. 

A white-faced girl, accompanied by a lean 
and homely young man, interviewed the de- 
tective in charge of the case. 

“Our theory,” said the policeman impres- 
sively, ‘is that in endeavouring to effect an 
escape to the French coast he met with a fatal 
accident. I think he is dead.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t,” said the young man. 

The detective thought he was a fool, but 
considered it inexpedient to say so. 

“I’m sure he’s alive,’’ said Fearn vigorously. 
“T tell you he’s too diabolically clever. If he 
wanted to leave England, why should he not 
have gone by last night’s mail-boat ? There 
was nothing to prevent him.” 

“TI thought you employed private detectives 
to watch the boats ? ”’ 

The young man blushed. 

“ Yes,”’ he confessed ; ‘‘ I had forgotten that.” 

“We'll circularise all the stations,’ the 
detective went on, “‘ but I must confess that I 
do not expect to find him.” 

To the credit of the police it must be said 
that they went to work in no half-hearted 
fashion. The bungalow at Whitstable was 
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searched from end to end without result ; there 
was no trace of him; even the mirror at which 
Golbeater had shaved was thick with dust; 
this had been one of the first articles of furniture 
the detective had examined. 

The ground about had been searched as 
systematically, but it had been a wet day when 
the fugitive had departed, and moreover he 
had carried his motor cycle at some discomfort 
to himself until he had reached the road. 

His flat gave no indication of his where- 
abouts. The half-finished letter rather sup- 
ported the theory which the police had formed 
that he had had no intention of making his 
hurried exit. 

Fortunately the case was sufficiently interest- 
ing to the French journals to enable Felix 
O’Hara Golbeater to acquire a working know- 
ledge of what was going on. Punctually every 
morning there arrived at his chateau Le Pett 
Parisien and Le Matin. He did not patronise 
English papers: he was much too clever for 
that. In the enterprising columns of the 
Matin he discovered something about himself : 
all that he wanted to know, and that all, most 
satisfactory. 

He settled down to the comfortable life of 
his country house. He had planned the future 
with an eye to detail. He gave himself six 
months in this beautiful little prison of his ; 
at the end of that time, he would, by an assidu- 
ous correspondence tactfully and scientifically 
directed, establish his identity as M. Alphonse 
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Didet beyond any fear of identification. At 
the end of six months he would go away, 
to France perhaps, by excursion, or more 
elaborately, by sailing yacht. 

For the moment he gave himself over to the 
cultivation of his roses, to the study of astron- 
omy, to which the late owner’s tiny observatory 
invited him, to the indictment of a voluminous 
correspondence with several learned societies 
situated in France. 

Now there was at Letherhampton in those 
days a police superintendent who was some- 
thing of a student; there were unkindly 
people who expressed the opinion that his 
studies did not embrace one necessary to him 
in his profession—the study of criminology. 

Superintendent Grayson was a_ self-made 
man and a self-educated man. He was the 
sort of individual who patronises Home Corre- 
spondence Schools, and, by a modest outlay and 
an enormous capacity for absorbing in a parrot- 
like fashion certain facts obscure to the average 
individual, he had become in turn an advertising 
expert, a civil engineer of passable merit, a 
journalist, and a French and Spanish scholar. 
His French was of the variety which is best 
understood in England, preferably by the 
professors of the Home Correspondence Schools, 
but of this fact the superintendent lived in 
blissful” ignorance, and he yearned for an 
opportunity of experimenting upon a real 
Frenchman. 

Before the arrival of M. Alphonse Didet he 
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had called many times at the chateau and had 
spoken in their native language with the two 
servants who were established there. Being 
poor ignorant menials, they did not, of course, 
understand the classic language he spoke, and 
he dismissed his uncomprehending victims as 
being provincial, though as a matter of fact 
they were Parisian born and bred. 

With M. Alphonse on the scene, Superintend- 
ent Grayson searched round for an excuse to 
call, in the same helpless fashion that the 
amateur picture-hanger looks round for the 
hammer at the critical moment. The ordinary 
sources of inspiration were absent. M. Didet, 
being a French subject, could not be summoned 
to a jury, he paid his rates duly, he had never 
run any person down in his motor car, and, 
indeed, did not possess one. 

The inspector was in despair of ever finding 
an opportunity when an unfortunate member 
of the constabulary was badly injured in the 
execution of his duty, and the county started a 
subscription for the man, with the permission 
of the Chief Constable. Inspector Grayson 
was entrusted with the collection of local 
offerings. 

Thus it was he came to the Chateau Blanche. 

M. Alphonse Didet watched the burly figure 
arriving, booted and spurred, frogged across the 
chest, and beribboned, as a superintendent 
with some army experience should be, and 
tapped his teeth with his pen speculatively. 
He opened a drawer of his desk and took out 
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his revolver. It was loaded. He threw open 
the chamber and extracted the cartridges, 
throwing them, an untidy handful, into the 
wastepaper basket. Because if this meant 
arrest, he was not quite sure what he would 
do, but he was absolutely certain that he would 
not be hanged. 

Paul, the elderly butler, announced the 
visitor. 

“Let him come in,’”’ said M. Alphonse, and 
posed easily in the big arm-chair, a scientific 
work on his knee, his big spectacles perched 
artistically askew on his nose. He looked up 
under raised eyebrows as the officer entered, 
rose, and with true French courtesy offered him 
a seat. 

Clearing his throat, the superintendent began 
in French. 

He wished Monsieur good-morning ; he was 
desolated to disturb the professor learned at 
his studies, but helas! an accident terrible 
had befallen a gend’arme brave of the force 
municipal. (It was the nearest the good man 
could get to county constabulary, and it 
served.) 

The other listened and understood, breathing 
steadily through his nose, long, long sighs of 
relief, and feeling an extraordinary shakiness 
of knee, a sensation he had never thought to 
experience. 

P _ too was desolated. What could he 
O 
The superintendent took from his pocket a 
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folded sheet of manuscript. He explained 
in his French the purport of the appeal 
which headed it, giving the ancestry and 
the social position of the great names 
which offered their patronage. Huge sprawl- 
ing names they were, monstrously indistinct 
save in the money column where prudence 
and self-preservation had advised that the 
figures of the donations should be _ un- 
mistakable. 

What a relief! Alphonse Didet squared his 
shoulders and filled his lungs with the air of 
freedom and respectability. 

Very gaily within, though outwardly sedate 
and still the French professor with spectacles 
eed he stepped to his desk. What should he 
give : 

“ How much are a hundred francs?” he 
asked over his shoulder. 

“Four pounds,” said the inspector proudly. 

So M. Alphonse Didet signed his name, put 
four pounds carefully in the column allotted for 
the purpose, took a hundred franc note from his 
drawer, and handed it with the subscription 
list to the inspector. 

There was some polite bowing and compli- 
mentary sentiments murmured on both sides ; 
the superintendent took his departure, and 
M. Alphonse Didet watched him down the 
path with every sense of satisfaction and 
pleasure. 

That night when he was sleeping the 
sleep of the just, two men from Scotland 
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Yard eutered his room and arrested him in 
bed. 

Yes, they arrested this most clever of 
criminals because on the subscription list he 
had signed “ Felix O’Hara Golbeater’”’ in a 
hand which was bold and exuberant. 


““Nig-Nog!” 


HIS story is about a matter which, in itself, 
is ancient history. It is only told now 
because Mr. Cymbeline Smith (his real name is 
something which is almost as outrageous) has 
placed himself under a fifty-thousand dollar 
bond that he will not “associate in any way 
whatsoever ’”’ his name or his preparation with 
those which occur in this story, ‘‘ providing a 
genteel account of the aforesaid affair be put 
into writing by a newspaper man.’ This is that 
genteel account. 

Cymbeline Smith is an American citizen who 
made a deal of money in the travelling circus 
business before he took up the serious study of 
medicines. it had been an asset of his that he 
might have stood as a model for any artist who 
desired to draw Uncle Sam. He had a long, 
somewhat dissatisfied face, a fringe of amber 
and grey whisker at his chin, he always wore a 
top hat of antique shape and trousers which 
were strapped under Wellington boots. In the 
circus days he affected a blue cut-away swallow- 
tail and a high stock, but these he abandoned 
when he gave his mind and money to medical 
science, and produced in conjunction with a 

mer (who afterwards drank himself to 
death) the preparation which is known com- 
3* 
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mercially as ‘“‘ Nig-Nog!’’ I have little space 
to dilate upon the pharmaceutical values of 
‘Nig-nog!’’ You have read the full page and 
the double page ads., and you know (or you dis- 
believe) that ‘“‘ Nig-nog!’’ cures all nervous 
ailments, builds up nerve forces, clears the dazed 
and dopey brain, and restores to its vic—, to its 
grateful and delighted purchaser that roseate 
outlook upon life, that balance of reason, that 
clarity of vision which the brainworker, the 
cigarette-fiend, and the chronic pessimist cannot 
enjoy. 

It was described as being compounded from a 
prescription which had been in the family of a 
Royal House of Europe for five hundred years, 
but this may not have been true. Now it isa 
fact that an advertised patent medicine which 
does not produce most of the results it claims 
brings ruin to its proprietor, for it costs more 
money to put the first supplies on the market 
than it is humanly possible to get back even if 
every bottle is sold. But “ Nig-nog!’’ was a 
success from the beginning. It sold in the 
United States of America by the million. It 
dvd build up nerve forces and clear the dazed and 
dopey brain. It dtd restore the balance of 
reason and the clarity of vision. And its de- 
lighted patrons told other sufferers that ‘‘ Nig- 
nog!’’ was according to specification, and in 
consequence Cymbeline Smith grew rich and 
lived in a suite at Knickerbocker House and 
drove a machine which was something between 
Cinderella’s Fancy Coach and a Band Wagon. 
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And then he crossed the waters to conquer 
Europe. He flooded the London market with 
“ Nig-nog!”’ ; he added a new tone to the English 
landscape; in car and train, on omnibus, on 
house-side, in druggist window, in printed page 
he spoke earnestly, violently, almost con- 


vincingly of ‘“Nig-nog!’’—its virtues, its 
amazing qualities, and, still more, amazing 
cheapness. 


And then he did that which of all things 
was unpardonable. Overlooking the weald of 
Sussex was a long and wooded ridge, and at its 
highest point was Weald Lodge, the country 
home of the Rt. Hon. Gregory Thessiger, 
Minister of Ordnance, an irritable, intolerant 
man who had a mild dislike for most Americans 
and a violent dislike for that type of American 
which Cymbeline Smith represented. Because 
he was a great man and people trembled at his 
nod, and because he was almost godlike to the 
villagers of Adfriston, he had never seriously 
considered the building possibility of the nine- 
acre lot which lay on the slope of the hill between 
his estate and the village. He woke one morn- 
ing to discover that Mr. Cymbeline Smith had 
purchased that “ estate’? through a soulless 
agent at Eastbourne. 

To say that Mr. Thessiger was annoyed, was 
to put the matter with amusing moderation. 
He endeavoured to cancel the sale. He offered 
to buy the ground, but Cymbeline Smith was 
first and foremost a showman, and the thought 
that he was to be a neighbour of the powerful 
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Minister of a most powerful British Cabinet was 
not wholly abhorrent to him. So he built a 
dwelling which was a tactful compromise between 
the White House and the Tower of London, thus 
reconciling in one spasm of architecture the 
ideals of the new and the old world. But the 
culminating point of his infamy came when he 
took possession and added his final improve- 
ment. 

The newspaper reporters who saw Mr. Thes- 
siger step from his car at the door of the 
Treasury reported him as looking ill and worried, 
and drew conclusions which were wholly 
erroneous. The Prime Minister also noted the 
haggard face of his colleague, and his con- 
clusions were almost as wide of the mark as 
the reporters’. 

He walked across to where the Minister sat, 
and dropped his hand upon his shoulder. 

“TI think you are worrying too much about 
this business, Thessiger,”’ he said; “the outlook 
is not as bad this morning as it was. I think 
Baremia will climb down.” 

Thessiger looked up. 

“It’s not that, Prime Minister,’ he said 
irritably ; “‘it’s that infernal Yankee! Con- 
found his impertinence ! ”’ 

The Prime Minister was secretly relieved. 
‘He had heard about the infernal Yankee before. 

“Ts his castle finished ?”’ he asked. 

“‘ Finished !’’ spluttered the other. ‘‘ Do you 
know what the rascal has done? On the roof 
of his house, sir, right under my nose so that I 
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cannot miss it, he has had an electric sign 
put up: 


“NIG-NOG FOR THE NERVES.’ 


It is illuminated at night. He has made it 
impossible for me to live in my own house. By 
heavens, I’ll sue him! ”’ 

“An electric sign ? ’’ said the Premier ; ‘‘ but 
surely he will take it down if you ask?” 

“Ask!” roared the other. “I have de- 
manded, I have pleaded—I didn’t go myself, of 
course, but I sent Grey, my man; but the 
scoundrel says it is good advertising, for it can 
be read from the trains six miles away. ‘ Nig- 
nog !’ for the nerves,” he repeated, grinding his 
teeth. ‘‘ Good heavens, if I had only known 
that he was coming! ”’ 

“Why not sue him in the court? He seems 
to be a nuisance within the meaning of the Act,”’ 
said the Prime Minister soothingly. 

It was very necessary that he should calm his 
violent colleague, for certain matters were 
coming up for consideration which called for 
Thessiger’s support on a measure to which, as 
the Prime Minister knew, the Minister of 
Ordnance was bitterly opposed. His worst 
fears were realised when that measure was 
brought forward. If Thessiger had been violent 
at previous sittings of the Cabinet, he was now 
wholly unmanageable ; and the Prime Minister 
walked down to the House of Commons with the 
Minister of Finance. 

‘“‘ Thessiger is going to make a split,” he said 
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moodily, “‘ and at a time when we all ought to 
stand together and drop petty differences. I’d 
hate to lose him, but he has things all wrong. 
He doesn’t seem to realise Baremia’s object. I 
wish this infernal American had not come to 
bother him. He was unmanageable enough 
without that added cause of irritation. You 
are a suave sort of devil, Ralph,’ he said sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Why don’t you go to this ‘ Nig-nog ! ’ 
man and see if you couldn't persuade him to 
drop his electric sign ?”’ 

The other laughed. 

“One has to be a very suave kind of devil,”’ 
he repeated, “‘ to persuade a patent medicine 
advertiser to surrender a good position. My 
acquaintance with the press, which is fairly 
extensive, does not encourage me to believe 
that Mr. Smith is amenable to reason, but I will 
try if you like.”’ 

So Cymbeline Smith, sitting on his broad 
verandah, with his red-slippered feet elevated to 
the rail and with a long cigar between his strong 
white teeth, had a visitor. 

“Why, it’s very good of you,” said Cymbe- 
line, who had reached that point of prosperity 
where he accepted the unexpected visits of 
Cabinet Ministers as an ordinary event of life. 
“ I would like to oblige Mr. Thessiger, Sir Ralph, 
but I am a business man. I am, sir,” he went 
on in his finest oracular style, ‘“‘not only a 
business man, but a humanitarian, a benefactor 
of the human race, a man to whom the sufferings 
of his fellow-creatures is a clarion call to duty. 
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It is my opinion, sir, and it is the opinion shared 
by the faculty of the United States of America, 
that there is no more pernicious act that a man 
can permit than to deny to a suffering world a 
knowledge of this sovereign remedy. ‘ Nig- 
Nog!’, sir, may be found in the medicine chests 
of royal and imperial personages. It may be 
seen, a bright and pleasant sight, on the shelves 
of the humblest cottages. Until that miraculous 
compound, which is at once a prophylactic, a 
refreshment, and a cure which secures the 
palingenesis of the atrophied nerve centres and 
the redintegration of the frazzled brain, is known 
to every man, woman, and child of your ancient 
country, I cannot, without reproaching myself 
with my treachery to humanity, relax in the 
slightest degree my effort to bring ‘ Nig-Nog!’ 
to the notice of the world.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Smith,” said Sir Ralph 
smoothly, “ surely it would serve your purpose 
if the electric sign were placed at our expense 
nearer to the railway line.” 

Mr. Cymbeline Smith shook his head. 

‘No, sir,’ he said, “‘the very remoteness of 
these golden words twinkling against the dark 
and mysterious background of the immemorial 
hills produces in the mind of the sufferer the 
impression of hope—for hope, sir, is a distant 
prospect. Hope, sir, is the Uranus of the 
psychological sky.” 

That night Mr. Thessiger was sitting at his 
desk in the big library of his house in Chepstowe 
Place. To be exact, he alternated between the 
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table and the fireplace, for he had half written 
six letters of resignation which had been con- 
signed to the flames, and the seventh had been 
begun when his butler came in, closing the door 
discreetly behind him. 

“What is it, Carter? ’’ asked the Minister, 
looking up. 

‘The Countess Castlavera. She wishes to 
see you on a very important matter.” 

A look of surprise came to Mr. Thessiger’s 
face and he pulled out his watch. It was nine 
o'clock. 

‘““Ask the Countess to come in, please, 
Carter.” 

He half crossed the room to meet the beautiful 
woman who was ushered in by the butler. 

“‘ My dear Countess,’ he said, “‘ this is a great 
surprise and a great pleasure.”’ 

“T am afraid you are fearfully busy,’ she said, 
with a quick glance at the table. “ What curious 
blotting paper you use! ”’ 

He smiled as he pulled forward a chair for his 
visitor. 

‘“ All Ministers use black blotting paper,” he 
said ; ‘it tells no stories.” 

“And you have so many secrets to hide— 
what a wonderful thing it is to be a Minister ? ”’ 

The envy and admiration in her tone was 
particularly flattering to this lonely man, and, 
indeed, his friendship with the Countess, which 
had began in a small Algerian hotel where they 
had found themselves in the most unfashionable 
season of the year, the oniy people of conse- 
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quence amongst the guests, had been a source of 
the greatest comfort to him. They had met in 
Paris once, and then the Countess, who was a 
widow, had come to London and had established 
her little salon in Curzon Street, and Mr. Thes- 
siger had been an occasional visitor. That she 
was a fascinating woman is well enough known. 
Absurdly young for a widow, her eyes had that 
quality of blue which is found only in the eastern 
skies at sunset. They were that rich, cloudy 
blue that particularly appealed to him. Her 
hair he had likened in his one poetical indiscre- 
tion to “a mane of daffodils.”” Her mouth was 
small and delicately shaped—her chin, her poise, 
her air, were all adequately described in that 
‘Memory of Algiers ’’ published in the Saturday 
Review over the initial “ T,’”’ the authorship of 
which was ascribed by none to the somewhat 
forbidding Minister of Ordnance. 

“IT have come to see you on rather an im- 
portant matter,” she smiled, “‘ and it is because 
I know I can trust you that I have come at 
all.” 

He inclined his head, at once gratified and 
curious. 

For the moment all thought of the Cabinet 
crisis, of the grave issues which were pending in 
the country, even of the exasperating vendor of 
patent medicines vanished from his mind, and his 
attention was concentrated upon this fragrant, 
delicate thing who already occupied too large a 
portion of his thoughts for his comfort. 

‘“My late husband was, as you know, the 
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agent for an armament firm. He had invented 
a wonderful howitzer—that is the word ? ” 

Mr. Thessiger nodded. 

“And most of the specifications were de- 
posited in a Paris bank. The very secret parts 
of the gun he confided to me; they were never 
put on paper.” 

Mr. Thessiger raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

‘‘ A somewhat complicated thing to remember, 
my dear Countess.”’ 

She smiled a little sadly. 

‘“‘ And yet by memorising day after day I had 
the whole particulars here,’ she tapped her 
forehead, ‘‘ except one, and that has escaped me. 
I am anxious to sell the gun to a certain govern- 
ment—you need have no fear, it is a government 
very friendly to yours,’ she laughed, “ and I 
have recalled everything except the exact mix- 
ture in the recoil cylinders.” 

Mr. Thessiger shook his head. 

‘“‘T am afraid I cannot help you,” he said. 

“You can,’’ she said emphatically ; ‘‘ if I were 
to see another gun, I am sure it would all come 
back tome. I mean, if I saw it in the process of 
making; and I want you to help me to this 
extent, that you give me a permit to visit one 
of your great gun factories.” 

The minister made no reply. It was rather a 
delicate position. The big gun factory, and 
particularly that section in which the recoils 
were made, was inaccessible to the general 
public. 

‘‘T cannot answer you straight away,’ he 
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said. “I do not know what objections there 
are.’ 

In this he did not speak the truth, for there 
were many objections. For example, the new 
g°6 was in process of creation, and it would be 
impossible for a visitor with any knowledge of 
guns to overlook this fact. She seemed to 
divine what was going on in his mind, for she 
said quickly : 

“Please understand that I know nothing 
of guns, and that my technical knowledge 
is confined to just one tiny bit of their 
construction.” 

‘““T cannot give you permission yet. I will let 
you know in the morning,” said Mr. Thessiger ; 
and in a few minutes the conversation had 
drifted off into more conventional channels, and 
the Minister was listening with an inward purr 
of satisfaction to divers things which had been 
expressed about his genius, all of which views 
were conveyed to him in the most subtle fashion. 

She left him with a sense of longing and an 
additional feeling of irritation. He slept badly, 
and in the morning he decided upon his line of 
action. Incidentally he had decided that there 
was no valid objection to issuing the permit 
which the Countess had asked for. He would 
only be another few days in the Cabinet and he 
might at least utilise his power to grant her that 
favour. 

As for the other matter, he would oppose the 
breach with Baremia—for that was what the 
new Defence Bill would involve. 
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On that he was determined. He knew that 
his opposition to the Government would split the 
Cabinet, for he had enjoyed something of a 
following in the House, sufficient at any rate to 
turn the scales against the Government. Once 
resolved, every hour brought a new argument, 
which justified to himself the attitude he had 
adopted. Baremia was bluffing. War was 
incredible, and being incredible was impossible. 
Before lunch he had worked himself up to a 
condition of smouldering anger against his 
colleagues. To make matters worse, a tactless 
member of the Cabinet called upon him before 
the House sat to urge a point of view which 
could only be described as crassly ignorant. 

As the day advanced he grew more and 
more irritable, more and more unbearable. He 
snapped and snarled at his secretaries, he 
declined point-blank to attend the extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Cabinet which was 
summoned for two o'clock, and refused with 
equal vehemence a luncheon party with the 
Prime Minister. He walked down to the House 
that afternoon, a raw man all on edge. 

To his alarm he found the hand he put up to 
return the salute of a passing acquaintance was 
shaking, and turned into a druggist’s shop. 
The man behind the counter knew him. 

‘““T want something to steady me, Mr. Bol- 
sover,’ said the Minister. “I am a little 
nervy.’ 

“T think I know the very thing,” said the 
man. He went behind the little partition and 
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presently came out with a glass containing a 
white mixture that fizzed and spluttered. 

“Drink this quickly,’ he said, and Mr. 
Thessiger, with a growl at doing anything he was 
told, drank the mixture. 

‘“Tt’s not very unpleasant to take,’’ he said in 
surprise. 

“No, sir,” smiled the chemist, “it is rather 
palatable. We have a great demand for that 
particular medicine. It has really a marvellous 
effect upon the jaded nerves.” 

“Ts it your own prescription ? ”’ 

The chemist shook his head. 

‘‘T wish it were. I should bea rich man,” he 
laughed. ‘‘ As a rule I do not recommend pro- 
prietary drugs, but this is out of the ordinary. 
It is called ‘ Nig-Nog ’——”’ 

“Tt is called what ? ’’ roared Mr. Thessiger. 

““ Nig-Nog,’ sir.” 

“Tf I had known that!” said the Minister 
between his teeth. “‘ If I had only known that! ”’ 

He turned quickly and walked from the store 
boiling with rage. This was the Jast straw. 


b 


The House was crowded, but the Ministerial 
bench was empty. Ministers had gathered in 
the Premier’s room, and they were not happy. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Prime Minister 
at last. He stood balancing himself upon the 
stone fireguard, his hands behind him and his 
big, harsh mouth curved in a little smile. “TIT 
think we must reconcile ourselves to going out— 
that doesn’t matter so much. What does 
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matter is the fact that we are likely to land this 


country in a pretty unholy mess.’ 
“ Don’t say ‘We,’ ’ said Ralph Verne grimly ; 


“say Thessiger.”’ 
“He is wholly impossible,” said the stout and 
florid Minister of the Interior. ‘“ I went to him, 


my dear Prime Minister, with arguments which 
were absolutely unanswerable, and he had the 
audacity to tell me to go to the devil, sir! I 
have never been so insulted in my life.” 

‘“T don’t think arguments are much good for 
Thessiger,’’ said the Prime Minister, regarding 
the ceiling with minute interest. ‘‘ He is deter- 
mined to oppose our measures of National 
Defence, and there is an end to it.” 

“What I can’t understand,” said Sir Ralph, 

‘is that an intelligent man like Thessiger runs 
ods with that infernal Castlavera woman. 
Everybody knows she is an agent of The Big 
Embassy, and I have tried in a delicate way to 
hint as much. She is a very dangerous woman, 
particularly when one knows that The Big 
Embassy have been trying to get some par- 
ticulars of our new 9g’6 guns. Thessiger 1 is ina 
position to supply the information.” 

“ Thessiger is not a fool,’’ said the Prime 
Minister. “‘ He is——’ 

At that moment the door opened and Thes- 
siger came in. The Prime Minister looked at 
him and gasped. For the first time in his life, 
Thessiger’s unhappy face was wreathed in smiles 
and he chuckled as he entered. 

He nodded round genially. 
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“ Had a most amusing experience,” he said, 
and laughed again. ‘You remember that 
infernal American ? ”’ 

“The ‘Nig-Nog’ man?” said the Prime 
Minister, relieved to find that his colleague 
was capable of taking a cheerful view of 
anything. 

““ The ‘ Nig-Nog’ man,”’ said Thessiger. ‘‘ Do 
you know that ten minutes ago I was inveigled 
into drinking some of his noxious preparation. 
The joke is on me with a vengeance,” he 
laughed this time with rare heartiness, and they 
stared at him. “I have been thinking things 
over on my way up, Prime Minister,”’ he went on, 
“and I believe I have taken rather a narrow 
view of your proposal, in fact I do not think I 
have been very normal lately. How do you do, 
Coulter,’ he waved a cheerful hand to the 
astounded Minister of the Interior. ‘‘ No,” he 
went on, “‘ I am going to support that measure 
of yours. I think it is a very wise and very 
sound measure. One has to look at things 
clearly and drop the purely personal view.” 

“IT am delighted——”’ began the Prime 
Minister. 

‘Not a bit, sir,’ said the jovial Thessiger ; 
“but the ‘ Nig-Nog’ story is quite a good one, 
don’t you think ? ”’ 

He strolled out of the room humming a tune 
and entered his own private bureau, crossed to 
the desk, and pressed a bell-push. His chief 
clerk entered a little apprehensively. 

‘‘ Oh, by the way,” said Thessiger, ‘‘ that pass 
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J ode to the Countess Castiavera, has it been 
sent ? 

“No, sir, not yet,” said the clerk quickly ; 
“but I will send it by special messenger. [ 
am very sorry——’’ 

“Oh, don’t bother about it,” said Thessiger. 
“You can cancel it. Perhaps it was rather 
indiscreet to issue a pass of that character. 
And—wait, please,” the clerk was at the door 
and turned back; “‘ send down to the druggist 
and get me a dozen packages of—er—‘ Nig- 
Nog’ I think they call it.” 

“ Which druggist, sir ? ’ 

“They sell it aie said Thessiger, 
“Surely you have heard of ‘ Nig-Nog’ ?” 


‘The speech of the Minister of Ordnance,” 
wrote the leader writer of The Times, ‘ was a 
masterpiece of constructive eloquence, though 
it is not wholly clear what the Right Honour- 
able gentleman meant when he referred to the 
Defensive Bill as being a dose ‘of ‘ Nig-Nog ’ 
for nerve-shattered Europe. . . 

If the readers of The Times did not under- 
stand, Mr. Cymbeline Smith grasped the allusion 
with remarkable rapidity, and was only pre- 
vented from adding this wonderful testimonial 
to the already inflated list by the eloquent 
persuasion of a combined Cabinet and a promise 
which I have endeavoured to fulfil. 


On the Witney Road 


OM CURTIS said nothing. He fiddled 
with his bread-knife, stared out of the 
window, apparently absorbed in the phenomena 
of nature, in the grey of flying clouds, in the 
drunken lurchings of poplars, in everything 
except the enormities of Chesney Blackland. 
When he did speak, it was to remark that it 
was going to be a real snorter. 

“IT suppose” he said thoughtfully, ‘ that 
one ought to have a snowy Christmas once in 
torty years to justify the Christmas cards.” 

Margaret pressed her lips tightly together, 
and her fine eyes glittered ominously. 

“You’re a slug, Tom,” she said. 

Tom closed his eyes in patient resignation. 
He was a slug, and was proud of his lowliness. 
He stood six foot three, was broad in propor- 
tion, and had little interest in life outside the 
fluctuations of the industrial market and the 
very excellent pack he hunted in the Cresmore 
country. 

‘There will be no hunting for weeks,” he 
said pathetically. 

“ Hunt Everstein,’’ she snapped. 

He looked at her in mild reproof. 

‘* Really, Margaret. you’re unreasonable,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ Everstein has been acquitted by a 
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jury of his fellow-countrymen, and there’s an 
end of it. I admit he’s a poisonous little beast ; 
I’ll go so far as to say that if every man had his 
due, Everstein would be breaking coke in Dart- 
moor—or whatever they break. Which reminds 
me that I’ve been asked down to the Devonshire 
Hunt on Thursday. It’s a pretty sporting 
country——”’ 

Margaret leant back, a picture of despair. 

“T can’t get father to see it, but it’s little 
short of a crime—it is a crime—that this 
horrible man should be basking in the sunlight 
at Monte Carlo, his wretched pockets filled with 
our money. I think Mr. Blackland is as bad 
as he. Everstein is a criminal, but at least Mr. 
Blackland has some pretensions to being a 
gentleman.” 

She looked to her father for confirmation, 
but the Colonel did no more than shift un- 
comfortably in his chair and fidget with his 
serviette. 

Colonel Robert Curtis had been described as 
“a beautiful old man.”’ He was gentle, sweet- 
natured, weak. He hated trouble of any kind, 
and Heaven knows he had had trouble enough 
this past six months; for there had come into 
his life, a little more than two years before, a 
most plausible financier, with a scheme for 
amalgamating industries, and the Colonel had 
joined his board. Some of the industries were 
represented by genuine factories which prepared 
and distributed real commodities that people 
bought, but there were a few which were little 
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more than derelict buildings and _ rusted 
machinery. They did not appear that way on 
the balance-sheet : they were most important 
assets, and few people realised their utter 
worthlessness until the crash came and Mr. 
Everstein was arrested. 

The Colonel had been a director of the parent 
company, and the smash had cost him a lot of 
money. How much, Margaret did not know. 
She did know that after Everstein’s arrest her 
father had taken to his bed, and for three weeks 
had talked brokenly of the ruin which faced him, 
and had even gone as far as inviting an estate 
agent from Oxford to value Deeplands and its 
contents. But he did not go any further than 
this: the threatened sale was never held, and 
the only servant dismissed was a chauffeur 
who disposed of two worn tyres without his 
master’s permission. 

‘“‘ Everstein brought father to the very verge 
of ruin,” said Margaret tragically. “If father 
hadn’t been able to borrow money from his 
friends, we should have been living in some 
wretched little villa and owing the landlady 
money.” . 

‘Rot!’ said her practical brother. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose Blackland hadn’t defended Everstein, or 
suppose he had defended him and Everstein 
had been sent to jail for seven or eight years, 
what difference would that have made? 
Chesney is one of the best fellows in the world, 
and anybody but an idiot knows that it’s the 
duty of a barrister to defend his client to the 
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best of his ability. He would have been a 
skunk if he hadn’t.”’ 

“And you call him a friend of yours!” said 
Margaret witheringly. 

‘“‘ He’s a very good friend and a ripping fine 
fellow! If you weren’t such an unreasonable 
goose, I should have asked him to come over 
to spend Christmas Day with us.”’ 

It needed but this to drive Margaret over the 
edge of reason. She got up and, her hands 
en the cloth, leant over the table towards 

im. 

“Tommy!” she said intensely. “If you 
bring Chesney Blackland here, I will leave the 
house! I would not spend an hour under the 
same roof with him. Have you read his speech 
for the defence ? ”’ 

She flung towards the little secretaire which 
stood in a corner of the room, wrenched open 
a rape and brought out a folded newspaper. 

“Listen : 


““ There is no doubt,’ counsel went on, 
‘that Everstein had amongst his share- 
holders some of the most credulous and 
simple-minded people in England. In 
effect, however, whatever onus attaches to 
the prisoner from that cause is attached 
also to Everstein’s fellow-directors.’ ”’ 


She put the paper down and glared at her 
brother. 

“In other words,’ she said deliberately, 
““ this wretched man said that father was as 
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big a tluef as Everstein . . . and this reptile 
is your friend ! ”’ 

Tom rubbed his nose and looked at his father. 
That aristocratic gentleman shook his head 
and closed his eyes, as though he could not bear 
either the contemplation of his son or the 
thought of Blackland’s enormity. 

“Anyway, counsel have got to say all sorts 
of things,” said Tom stoutly. “It’s silly to 
bear malice against a barrister for what he’s 
said in the defence of a-——’’ He fizzled out 
lamely. 

‘Tf you dare ask Chesney Blackland here, 
Tom, I will never forgive you.’”’ She pointed 
a minatory finger at the big young man. 
“ Father would forgive him, of course, because 
father forgives everybody, and he’s a Christian 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“It’s Christmas time,’ murmured Tom. 

‘It would make no difference to me if it were 
August Bank Holiday,” said Margaret. “If 
you bring Mr. Blackland to Deeplands, I will 
go out. I would rather die than be in the same 
room with him. He has slandered father, he 
has let this scoundrel loose upon society, he is 
worse than Everstein himself; and if you had 
any self-respect you would write to him and 
tell him just what you think of him.” 

Tom grinned. 

‘Why not send him a Christmas card and 
write all these admirable sentiments on the 
back ? ” he demanded, and Margaret shivered 
at his vulgarity. 
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She had to go into her father’s study soon 
after breakfast to consult him about the follow- 
ing day’s arrangements. The Colonel stood 
with his back to the fire, a pipe in his mouth, 
a look of settled gloom on his fine-cut face. 

‘‘ T don’t think I should bother Tommy about 
this man Blackland if I were you,” he said. 
‘ Blackland’s really a nice fellow. Didn’t you 
meet him when you were up at Cambridge last 
May week ? ”’ 

She gazed at him blankly. 

‘The thing is finished and done with,” her 
father went on hurriedly. ‘I see no advan- 
tage in bearing malice. We shall—er—battle 
through. Blackland was a good fellow: I liked 
him.”’ 

Colonel Curtis was one of those fortunate 
people who can convey the most subtle of ex- 
pressions by an innuendo. You never realised 
that he had enemies until he forgave them. 
He had borne his troubles bravely and silently, 
and Margaret had not realised how badly he 
was hit until there came the valuer with his 
notebook, examining legs of chairs and weighing 
the silver on the palm of his hand. It is true 
that the legs of the chairs were still planted on 
the carpets of Deeplands, and that the silver 
graced the table at every meal, but the atmo- 
sphere of near ruin was established. 

The Colonel had never complained about 
Everstein’s duplicity or Blackland’s treachery, 
but in those simple words, ‘‘ Blackland was a 
good fellow : I liked him,”’ she read the Colonel’s 
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crushing disappointment when he had dis- 
covered that this good fellow whom he liked 
had stood up in a crowded court and had basely 
hinted that Everstein was not alone in his 
guilt. And Margaret loathed Chesney Black- 
land more than ever. 

“You will be in this afternoon, Margaret ? ”’ 
said the Colonel, changing the subject. “I 
have asked the Walshes to come over, and I 
thought we might have a rubber of bridge.”’ 

Margaret shook her head. 

“Tom can make a fourth,” she said. “I 
am going to drive over to Cheltenham to see old 
Mrs. Gurney and take her Christmas present.” 

The Colonel’s face fell. 

“The post, of course, is gone—it might have 
been sent direct from the shop-——”’ 

“IT want to take it myself, Father,” said 
Margaret decisively ; and when she spoke in 
that tone of voice, the Colonel seldom opposed 
her. 

She had intended going that morning, but 
old Mrs. Gurney’s woollen coat did not arrive 
until after lunch; and by the time she had 
packed the little hamper with the whisky, and 
the plum pudding, and the body of a cockerel 
slaughtered that morning, it was three o’clock. 

Tom, who had taken his gun out on to the 
Priory fields, came into the hall as she was 
making her preparations for departure. He was 
sheeted white from head to foot. 

“It’s snowing like the dickens,’’ he said. 
And then, as she was fastening her coat: 
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“You’re never going out in this weather?” 
he added in amazement. 

“T’m running over to Cheltenham,” replied 
Margaret, with that note of finality which as a 
rule suspended all argument. 

“You’re driving to Cheltenham in that 
wretched thing ?’”’ Tom’s blue hands pointed 
to the two-seater at the door. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Margaret. “ You 
don’t imagine a little snow will stop me ? ” 

Tom walked out into the road and looked up 
at the skies, which were filled now with whirling 
white specks. 

“You really oughtn’t to go, Margaret,’ he 
remonstrated. ‘“‘ Send Downes over—or, if you 
must go now, let me drive you. You'll get 
snowed up as sure as fate.”’ 

“It will be even more certain if a fat man 
like you is in the car,” she said, with a smile. 
“If you want to be helpful, put that hamper 
and parcel into the boot.” 

As she settled herself in the little car and 
drew a fur rug over her knees, she raised a 
warning finger to Tom. 

“I’m very serious about Chesney Blackland,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ and if you have some Machiavellian 
plan for bringing him here to-morrow ’’—Tom 
wriggled uncomfortably—‘ I want you to alter 
your plan, Tommy: if he comes here, I shall go 
to town and spend Christmas Day with the 
Readings.” 

‘‘ Beastly prejudice,’’ muttered Tom, and 
from his guilty demeanour she guessed that 
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she had not been far wide of the mark when 
she suggested that he had already formed a 
plan for inviting the hateful Blackland. 

She smiled triumphantly as she sent the little 
car down the snowy drive and turned on to 
the Witney Road. The hood of the machine 
was raised, but the snow blew persistently 
under the canvas, and although her tiny electric 
screen-wiper worked frantically, 1t was difficult 
to see more than a few yards ahead, and that 
through a blurred surface. 

The road was fairly good, and the car held 
its way without any more than an occasional 
skid, and she came through the deserted streets 
of gloomy Witney in excellent time. She had 
left the town and was climbing up on to the 
plateau which separates Witney from Chelten- 
ham when she experienced her first sense of 
misgiving. It was nearly dusk. The storm 
had abated just before she reached Witney, and 
there was little or no wind, but the snow was 
falling thicker than ever, and once she plunged 
into a drift which lay athwart the road. It was 
not very formidable: the bonnet of the car 
sent the fine powdery snow flying, and she was 
through almost before she realised she had hit 
an obstruction. 

Her spirits rose when she came on to a stretch 
of road which was almost free of snow, being 
protected by a belt of trees which ran for half 
a mile along the roadside; but her satisfaction 
was shortlived. Dipping down into a valley, 
she met a recrudescence of the storm, and she 
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slowed almost to a crawl, for now it was abso- 
lutely impossible even to see the road, and she 
could only guess her position by observing the 
stone wall which marked the boundary of a 
farm on her right. 

It grew dark with surprising suddenness, and, 
looking at her watch, she saw with dismay that 
it was past four o’clock. Where she was she 
could only guess, but the road she followed 
went downhill and that did not seem night. 
Presently she came to a place where another 
road joined that on which she was travelling, 
and, getting down from her seat, she plodded 
to a sign-post, the face of which was so covered 
with snow as to be indecipherable. Taking her 
umbrella from the car, she managed to clean 
the face of the indicator, and her jaw dropped 
in consternation. She was on the wrong road : 
by following the stone wall she had been led 
miles out of her track. 

Margaret took counsel with herself and de- 
cided that the only sane thing to do was to 
return to Oxford. She got into the car and 
backed up the road, intending to return on her 
tracks. But to come downhill was one thing, 
to go back up that long and tiring slope was 
another. She had accomplished less than a 
third of her journey when the car struck. She 
must continue along the wrong track, hoping 
to work her way back to the main road. 

Hers was a very small machine, ordinarily 
easy to turn, but in thick snow the smallest 
of motor-cars becomes a little unmanageable. 
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Backing to the hedge to give herself room to 
turn, she suddenly felt the wheels sinking, and 
before she could reverse, the back part of the 
car settled gracefully into a ditch. 

“ Blow ! ”’ said Margaret. 

She might have said something stronger, but 
it was very dark and she felt rather frightened. 
She felt that this was not the moment for pro- 
fanity. Nearly a mile farther on she had passed 
a small lodge and a pair of big gates, suggesting 
that somewhere behind the pine and the laurel 
was a human habitation. With what philosophy 
she could summon she trudged up the hill, 
slipping and sliding in the snow, and came, hot 
and weary, to the lodge gates. 

The lodge proved to be empty ; but the iron 
gates opened readily, and she followed a serpen- 
tine path which led her at last to a white lawn 
that stretched before a small Elizabethan 
mansion. She sighed with relief when she saw 
a light glowing in one of the windows, and with 
great labour made her slow way across the 
lawn and knocked on the old-fashioned double 
door. 

It was immediately opened by a middle- 
aged woman, obviously, from her sedate 
alpaca and her trim lace cap, the house- 
keeper. In a few words Margaret explained 
her predicament. 

‘“‘ Come in, miss,”’ said the housekeeper. “ I 
will send a man down to get your car. Why 
you’re wet through ! ” 

Margaret gazed ruefully at her sodden feet. 
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‘You have a telephone here?’ She saw 
the instrument standing on a table in the wide, 
flagged hall. ‘I want to telephone to my 
people——”’ 

The housekeeper shook her head. 

‘* T’m afraid, miss, the line must have broken. 
The master was talking to a gentleman in 
Oxford a quarter of an hour ago when he was 
cut off. But you must change, miss. I will 
see Mr. John.” 

She disappeared through an open door, and 
Margaret had a glimpse of a cosy library, the 
lights of which she had seen from the drive. 
There was a murmur of voices, and the house- 
keeper came back. 

“Will you come this way, miss ? ”’ 

She led the way up the broad stairs and opened 
the door into a comfortable bedroom, which 
was obviously a man’s room, for she saw certain 
striped garments folded on the bed. 

‘“‘ I may be able to get you some silk stockings, 
miss, but I’m afraid I can’t give you anything 
better than the maid’s shoes. We have no lady 
in the house,” she said. ‘‘Mr. John is a 
bachelor.”’ 

There was a bright fire burning, and before 
this Margaret changed as many of her garments 
as were necessary, accepting the unknown 
maid’s skirt and stockings with gratitude. She 
strolled to the open casement window, and by 
the light which streamed from the room she 
saw that the snow was still falling heavily. 

The housekeeper, who had been to make 
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inquiries, returned with somewhat disconcerting 
news. 

“ There is no possibility of a car getting away 
from here to-night, miss,’’ she said. ‘“‘ Mr. John 
will send the gardener to the nearest telephone 
with any message you wish to send to your 
parents.”’ 

Margaret gazed at her in amazement. 

“Do you mean to say that I shan’t be able 
to get away from here to-night ? ”’ 

The housekeeper shook her head. 

“No, miss, I’m afraid you won't,” she said. 
‘The roads are quite impassable and it’s still 
snowing.” 

“But I must!” insisted Margaret. “I 
simply can’t stay here ...in a _ bachelor’s 
house.” 

‘‘ J stay in a bachelor’s house, miss,” said the 
middle-aged lady, with dignity. 

“Yes, yes, [ know. But don’t you see——” 
began Margaret. And then the absurdity of 
the situation struck her and she laughed. 
“T’m afraid you and Mr. John will think 
I’m very ungrateful,’ she said. ‘“‘I’ll write a 
message.’ 

She scribbled a note to her father, headed 
with the telephone number, and then : 

“ But I can’t stay here: this is Mr. John’s 
own room, is it not ? ”’ 

‘I’m having a room made ready for you, 
miss,’ nodded the housekeeper, ‘“‘ and Mr. John 
has asked me whether you would like to come 
down to tea.”’ 
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‘“‘T’d like to come down, if only to thank 
him,” she said. “ Will you send this 
message ? ”’ 

She handed the paper to the woman, who 
went away and came back almost immediately 
to announce that tea was waiting. 

A slim man, soberly attired, rose as she 
entered the library. He might have been 
thirty, but might as easily have been forty. 
He was very tall, with a slight stoop, and her 
first impression of him was that he was rather 
good-looking. She guessed, from his preter- 
natural solemnity, that he was a doctor. 

“ T ought to bless the snow for bringing me a 
visitor, Miss Curtis,”’ he said. (He had rather 
a charming smile, she thought.) ‘‘ But I expect 
at this moment you are hardly sharing my 
view ? ”’ 

“Tam not,” she said frankly. “Is it really 
impossible for me to get away to-night ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it is,” he answered, with a return 
to his grave manner. “I have sent a man 
out to telephone to your people, and I can 
only hope that the snow will stop falling, and 
that to-morrow morning we shall be able to get 
you back to Oxford. In the meantime, are 
you partial to muffins ? ”’ 

He raised the lid of a dish, and Margaret, 
who by this time was very hungry, speared a 
crisp brown morsel to her plate. 

“Do you live here alone ? ” she asked. 

He nodded. 

“ T usually spend winter in Switzerland,” he 
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said, ‘‘ but this year my work has kept me at 
home. You see, the Christmas vacation is a 
very short one.” 

She put down her cup. 

“Are you a lawyer?” she asked, and he 
laughed softly at the dismay in her voice. 

“You don’t like lawyers ? ”’ 

“T like some lawyers,’ she admitted, and 
adroitly he turned the conversation into 
another channel. 

It was a jolly little house. She could quite 
understand that even solitude had a charm in 
these panelled, low-ceilinged rooms. Once or 
twice between tea and dinner she sounded him 
about her bée noiv, but Mr. John skilfully 
evaded discussion of Chesney Blackland and 
his villainous deeds. 

It was after dinner ; they were sitting before 
the log fire in the library, she in one deep 
arm-chair, he in another, when— 

“Do you know Chesney Blackland ? ” 

He did not answer. 

“Mr. John, do you know Chesney Black- 
land ? ”’ 

“You don’t like him ? ” said the lean-faced 
man, looking into the fire. ‘‘ And yet he likes 
you rather a lot. He once saw you, though he 
never spoke to you, and carried the memory 
in his heart for years and years——”’ 

“You do know him?” She sat up. 

‘Yes,”’ said the man quietly ; “‘ I am Chesney 
Blackland.”’ 

Margaret gasped. 
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“Then you—you told them to call you Mr. 
John ... to deceive me... . 

She was on her feet now. 

“No; I am Mr. John to Mrs. Buckingham. 
‘My name is John Chesney Blackland.” 

She was looking down at him with a deep 
frown. 

“T am very grateful to you for your hospi- 
tality,’ she said stiffly, “and I can only 
regret that I have given you so much 
trouble.” 

‘“‘ Where are you going ? ”’ he asked, jumping 
up as she moved to the door. 

“To get my coat, and then I’m going to 
walk back to Witney,” she said. 

P In two strides he was between her and the 
oor. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” he said 
violently. ‘“‘ Why, it is madness! You will 
be caught in the storm: you haven’t a ghost 
of a chance of getting back ! ”’ 

“IT am going to Witney,” she said steadily. 
“ Will you please let me pass?’’ And then, 
in a sudden burst of resentment: “I would 
rather die than remain in the same house with 
you, Mr. Blackland! You have insulted my 
father, you have helped a blackguard to escape 
justice. I hate you!” 

For a second she saw the bleakness in his 
eyes and shivered. 

‘I don’t mind your hatred,” he said in a low 
voice, “ but I cannot allow you to leave this 
house,”’ 
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“ But if I insist ? ’”’ 

He was silent. 

“Will you please let me pass ? ”’ 

For answer he pointed to the chair before 
the fire. 

“You may go, of course, but before you go 
I want to tell you something that apparently 
you do not know.”’ 

“Nothing you can say will alter my view, 
Mr. Blackland—-—’”’ she began. 

“At least I am entitled to a hearing,’’ he 
interrupted. ‘‘I cannot prevent your leaving 
this house. I suppose you would make it so 
unpleasant that I had no other course. But 
if you go, I must accompany you, whatever be 
the consequences.” 

“ Tf I go, I go alone.” 

He nodded slowly. 

“At least you will allow me to tell you 
the secret that lay behind the Everstein 
case ?”’ 

She hesitated. 

“Nothing you could say would convince 
me ” she began irresolutely, and then, to 
her own amazement, went back to the chair 
she had vacated. 

“ May I smoke ? ”’ 

He filled a pipe from a silver box, lit the 
tobacco carefully, and, settling down in his 
chair, puffed for a moment or two, his eyes fixed 
on the blazing logs. 

“The man you call Everstein is my brother,” 
he began, and her eyes opened wide. . 

4* 
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‘Your brother ? ” incredulously. 

He nodded. 

‘“‘ But he is a Swiss 

‘IT am Swiss, too,” said Chesney Blackland. 
“Isaac Everstein is my brother, though I am 
not proud of the relationship. Heisaswindler! 
I knew him to be a swindler. But he has a 
child—she is in the house at this moment.”’ 

“ Here ? ”’ 

He nodded again. 

“A sensitive girl of fifteen, who had no 
illusions about her father, and yet loved him 
passionately. By some mischance she learnt 
that Isaac was under arrest, and the shock 
nearly killed her. Had he been sent to penal 
servitude——”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT know you hate me,” he went on. “ Your 
brother was on the telephone to me a few 
minutes ago: I was coming over to spend 
Christmas in your house. I suppose you didn’t 
know that? It was a scheme of Tom’s, who 
knew you disliked me, but thought that if we 
met, you might modify your point of view. I 
defended my brother, and was prepared to 
involve any person in the world rather than 
that he should be sent to prison. If you ask 
me whether I like him, I reply that he is utterly 
loathsome to me. I should not have turned a 
hair if he had been sent to the scaffold. But 
all the time I was pleading in that fusty court, 
I had one thought and one thought only—the 
child, stretched upon a bed of pain, who was 
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waiting, waiting . . dreading the sound of 
the telephone bell. 

He stopped abruptly. Margaret was listen- 
ing open-mouthed. 

“But nobody knew this ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“You are the first person I have ever told.” 

“ And the child ? ” 

He sighed. 

“She is slowly recovering. The trial will 
have left its mark upon her—that is natural. 
But imagine, Miss Curtis, what would have been 
the consequence if—Isaac had been sent to 
penal servitude for a term of years ? ”’ 

“I’m sorry,” said Margaret, and on the 
impulse of her emotion leant forward and laid 
her hand on his arm. 

He shrank back at the touch. 

“No, no, please don’t sympathise with me,”’ 
he said, as he rose quickly, and she thought 
she understood. 

“I’m sorry I’ve been such a fool. Won't 
you forgive me ? ” 

She held out her hand and he took it. 

“IT wonder if you will forgive me?” he 
asked. 

‘Why, of course. And now you can teach 
me picquet, as you promised: I am quite sane. 
May I see your little niece ? ”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘* She will not be fit to see visitors for many 
weeks,’’ he said gravely. 
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Margaret was wakened from a dreamless 
sleep by a hideous view-halloa from the garden 
below, and, jum ing out of bed, she ran to the 
window and 00 Ted down. It was Tom, and, 
standing before the porch of the house, was 
an old victoria and the four horses that he 
had hired from a livery stable. Snow had 
ceased to fall; the world lay under a thick 
carpet of white. 

‘““Merry Christmas!” yelled Tom. ‘Can’t 
you get down and let me in? Nobody seems 
to be up in this establishment.”’ 

In ten minutes she was dressed and down- 
stairs, but one of the servants had already 
opened the door, and Tom was warming 
ra chilled hands before a hastily kindled 

re. 

“How do you like Chesney ? ” asked Tom. 
“You did stay under the same roof, after all, 
old girl.”’ 

She raised her hand in quiet protest. 

‘““T know a little more about Mr. Blackland 
than I did,’ she said. ‘“‘I’m afraid I was 
rather uncharitable.”’ 

“ He’s a nice-looking fellow,” said Tom. 
“What about having him over for dinner 
to-night ? ” 

Margaret had already decided that her un- 
charitable ban should be lifted, and her invita- 
tion to “Mr. John” had been given and 
accepted. 

“The governor’s worried to death about 
you,” said Tom. ‘‘ He made me get up in the 
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dark and commandeer this old bus to bring 
you back to civilisation. Hullo, Chesney ! ”’ 

Chesney was coming downstairs in his dress- 
ing-gown. 

“ T’ve got to rush my sister back to Oxford : 
the Colonel is all nerves about her,’’ said Tom, 
“No, no, I won’t stop to breakfast. Some- 
— hot to drink, and a bite for the young 
lady. ...” 

Coffee and rolls were forthcoming almost 
immediately. They stood before the hall fire 
talking, Tom apparently oblivious to the signs 
which his host had given him, until, in despera- 
tion, Chesney Blackland said : | 

“ T’d like to see you for a moment before you 
go, Tom. Will you come into the library ? ” 

‘* Not now, old boy,” pleaded Tom, putting 
down the cup. ‘* You’re coming over to dinner 
—I must get back: there’s some more snow 
coming.” 

“IT wanted to tell you-—-—” said Chesney, 
but Tom was out in the open, giving directions 
to the ancient driver of this extemporised four- 
in-hand. 

‘“‘ We dine at seven, but you'll come to tea,” 
said Margaret, as she held out her hand with 
a smile. ‘“‘ And you really do forgive me ? ”’ 

“I’m wondering whether you're going to 
forgive me,” groaned Chesney Blackland, as 
he took her hand in his. 

“For what ? You mean, for the things you 
said about father ? Of course! ”’ 

There was a roaring invitation from Tom 
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outside, and the girl hurried tnto the victoria. 
The flakes were beginning to fall again, and 
there was reason for hurry, Tom explained, 
as they began their climb to the Witney 
Road. 

. ““If we can make Witney we shall be all 
right, but the road is rather like High Street, 
Siberia.” 

To their intense relief, they reached the main 
road without mishap, and in a quarter of an 
hour Witney lay beneath them, a grey, cheerless 
town in a hollow. 

“That’s a quaint place of old Chesney’s,”’ 
said Tom. 

“It’s a very pretty house: has he had it 
long ? ”’ asked the girl. 

“Lord, yes,” said Tom, lighting a cigarette 
with some difficulty. ‘‘ It’s been in the family 
hundreds of years. It was a gift from King 
Charles to one of the Blacklands.”’ 

Margaret’s pretty face came round, the 
picture of amazement. 

‘A gift of King Charles? But they’re not 
English; his brother is——’’ 

She stopped. Obviously Tom was not in- 
terested in Blackland’s confidence. 

‘His brother!” scoffed Tom. ‘“ Why, he 
never had a brother. I knew the family: I 
was with Chesney at Eton.”’ 

The girl did not speak till they were clear of 
Witney, and then : 

‘“‘ Are you sure?” 

‘What about ? About Chesney? Why, of 
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course I’m sure. Old man Blackland only had 
one son and five daughters.” 

‘“‘ What nationality was Mr. Everstein ? ’’ she 
asked, with outward calm. 

‘“‘ He was a Swiss Jew.” 

With an effort Margaret controlled her voice. 

‘“‘ Has he any children ? ” she asked. 

“Fourteen, I am told.”’ 

“Will you stop the carriage? I want to 
walk a little way,” she said unsteadily. 

Tom roared a direction to the driver and got 
out, a very much perplexed man. 

‘Now what on earth—— ? ”’ 

“Tom,” she said, when they had walked some 
little distance from the victoria, ‘‘ you must 
send to Mr. Blackland and tell him he cannot 
come to the house.” 

‘““Great Moses!” he gasped. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘* Because—he is a liar! Oh, the brute, the 
brute! To play on my feelings. .. .” 

Bit by bit the story came out. Tom listened, 
and, to the girl’s surprise, did not laugh. 

“Yes, that’s a lie,” said Tom. ‘‘ Chesney 
has no brothers. Of course, he told you that 
story to prevent you from making a fool of 
yourself, as you undoubtedly would have done.” 

‘ He’s hateful ! ’’ she stormed. 

Tom shook his head. 

‘* He’s not so hateful as you think, Margaret,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘ And now I’m going to tell 
you the truth. What he said about father was 
true.” 

She stared at him uncomprehendingly. 
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“Father was in the Everstein swindle right 
up to his neck,” Tom went on. “ He was a 
party to the faking of the balance-sheet, and 
it was only by a fluke that he didn’t stand in 
the dock with Everstein.”’ 

She was white and shaking now. 

“Ts that true ? ”’ she asked in a low voice. 

Tom nodded. 

“‘'When Everstein was sent for trial, and 
Blackland went to Brixton Gaol for consulta- 
tion, Everstein told Chesney the truth, and 
said that if he was convicted he’d bring down 
father ... that he wasn’t going to suffer 
alone. And Chesney played the game: he 
came to see me and told me this. Of course, 
it was no use telling the governor ; anyway, he 
was in bed, sick with fright.” 

“But why did—Chesney —take all that 
trouble ? ’”’ she asked unsteadily. 

Tom’s reply was rather like Tom, frank to 
the point of brutality. 

‘“‘ Because he saw you a few years ago, and, 
like a chump, fell in love with you. That’s 
the truth! Chesney was unscrupulous in his 
defence: it was the talk of the Bar. But he 
fought like a demon to save Everstein from 
conviction, because he knew father would be 
involved, and, through father, you.” 

The snow was falling heavily now. She 
looked back to the old victoria and the steaming 
horses. 

“He is a liar, anyway,’ she said, as she 
walked slowly towards the carriage. ‘‘ Tom, 
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will there be any shops open in Oxford this 
morning ? ” she asked, as the victoria bowled 
along the homeward road. 

“There may be: why?” 

“T’d like to buy a present —for Chesney 
Blackland’s niece,” she said, with pleasant 
malice. 








Jimmy’s Brother 


| FEEL I should like to know Jimmy’s 

brother. I picture him not unlike Jimmy, 
though leaner and a thought more wiry, with 
an air of profound profundity and wisdom, and 
the softest of Scotch accents which need not 
be reproduced. 

I fancy, too, that the whole of his regiment 
must be wiry, solemn men, either possessed of 
a sense of humour and jealously concerted or 
else void entirely of that virtue and most earnest 
in their several contemplations of things. 

Jimmy himself gives you the impression that 
he is for ever on the verge of laughter, yet is 
repressing that natural and proper desire lest 
he waste valuable time which might be em- 
ployed in telling you a good story. 

He has a flat in town, somewhere in the 
Temple I should imagine, for just as ballast is 
counter to buoyancy and even balloons are 
associated with sandbags, so does the joyous 
heart seek for bleakness of habitation. 

Jimmy’s brother is, as I say, very serious, 
as all young Scotsmen are, and looks upon life 
with solemn eyes, conscious of the beauties 
of vision and at the same time apprehending 
all the wastage of its undeveloped natural 
resources. 
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He is such a man as would stand speechless 
before the glories of Niagara Falls, frozen solid 
in a bitter winter, and would make rapid cal- 
culations as to the amount of ice that could be 
cut, the cost of its transportation, and its profit 
when delivered c.i.. New York. 

He is like all earnest men, a soldier, paying 
fleeting visits to town, where he discusses the 
army in a way which would make the scant 
hair of the high command rise up like little 
anti-aircraft guns pointing menacingly to the 
heavens. 

Jimmy got a phone message the other day 
and recognised the voice of his brother. 

‘““T’d like to come round and see you on a 
very important matter,’ said the voice, and 
Jimmy said, “ Come along,” albeit cautiously, 
being prepared for the worst. 

Jimmy would never be surprised if his 
brother came to his flat leading an elephant 
that he had found wandering about, for he was 
notoriously fond of animals, and, indeed, the 
request which the brother had to make when 
he eventually arrived was startling enough. 

Jimmy’s brother, burnt of face and wearing 
the soiled khaki of a blameless life, came into 
Jimmy’s office. 

‘‘ And where the devil do you come from ? ”’ 
asked Jimmy in his most elderly brotherly 
tone. 

A man, a wicked soldier, had gone on leave 
and spent many days beyond those specified 
on Army Form B.260 in riotous and possibly 
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licentious living, and he had been arrested by 
an unsympathetic constabulary in the act of 
giving a gratuitous display of bomb-throwing, 
the improvised grenade being a quart pot, 
and the entrenched enemy being a somewhat 
terrified landlord crouching behind the counter. 
Therefore, Jimmy’s brother had been sent up 
with a lance-corporal to bring the criminal 
back to judgment. 

‘Well? ”’ said Jimmy, on guard. 

“Well,” repeated Jimmy’s brother, impres- 
sive to the last degree. ‘“‘ We have got him in 
London, but we were allowed three days to 
bring him from Liverpool to the camp, and we 
have done it in one.” 

He paused as though expecting Jimmy to 
read into this bald and uninspiring statement 
all that was in his mind. 

“Well?” said Jimmy again. ‘I suppose 
you are taking him back to camp? ”’ 

“We were allowed three days, and we have 
done it in one,’ said Jimmy’s brother deliber- 
ately, ‘which means we have two days to 
spare, and we don’t get many spare days in 
Kitchener’s army ; so we have decided to stay 
in town.” 

“ But,” protested Jimmy, the horrible truth 
dawning upon him slowly, “ what is going to 
happen to the prisoner ? ” 

~“ That’s just it,” said Jimmy’s brother. ‘‘ We 
have got to do something with him.” - He leant 
across the table and...“ Do you mind 
a after him for a couple of days?” he 
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asked, with the nonchalance of one who was 
demanding a light for a cigar. 

Jimmy gasped and said many things which 
he probably regretted at a later stage, but he 
told his relative where he would see him before 
he took charge of this youthful delinquent. 

‘ He is quite a nice chap,” protested Jimmy’s 
brother, “when he’s sober. Keep him away 
from the drink. He'll do little jobs around 
the house.”” Hegrewenthusiastic. ‘‘ He cleans 
silver,” he said suggestively. 

But Jimmy would have none of it, for he 
had no silver that required cleaning. 

“Where is your prisoner, now ?”’ he said. 

“ He’s with the corporal,’ parried Jimmy’s 
brother. 

“ But where ? ”’ insisted Jimmy. 

“They're at a picture palace in Regent 
Street,’ pleaded this emissary of the crown. 
“Be a sport and lend us your coal cellar for a 
couple of days.” 

But Jimmy was adamant, nor was another 
friend whom Jimmy’s brother was able to beat 
up any more willing, though it was discovered, 
in the course of skilful cross-examination con- 
ducted by Jimmy’s brother, that the friend had 
an available bathroom. 

‘‘ What do you want a bathroom for ? ” urged 
the young military gentleman passionately. 

‘To keep my coals in,” said the other 
sardonically. 

Eventually Jimmy’s brother went down dis- 
consolate, and spent the whole afternoon search- 
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ing for his prisoner and his superior officer, the 
two having left the picture palace before he 
arrived. They were eventually run to earth in 
a music hall near Piccadilly Circus, and the 
imprisonment difficulty was got over by taking 
a couple of rooms in a small temperance hotel 
in Bloomsbury, the prisoner being locked in 
one, and his two comrades occupying the other. 

The next morning the prisoner protested. 

“All the time I am away from the regi- 
ment,” he said truculently, “I am losing my 
pay. I want to go back to camp at once.” 

“You shut up,” said Jimmy’s brother. 

‘““Haven’t you any sense of decency ?”’ de- 
manded the corporal. 

“We are going round sight-seeing,’ ex- 
plained Jimmy’s brother, “‘ and if you behave 
yourself you can come along, but you will 
have to pay your own bus fares.”’ 

Whereupon the prisoner broke into such a 
wealth of vile and violent language that they 
compromised on the question of fares. 

Jimmy’s brother is a sentimentalist. No less 
was the corporal, for I gather that they were 
both Scots. 

They found a great tenderness of mind in the 
vast spaces of St. Paul’s Cathedral, though the 
prisoner, who was a southerner, could do no 
more than stand with a cynical sneer on his 
lips, passing remarks about statues and tombs, 
sarcastic and uncalled for. 

It was in the crypt that the man’s baseness 
was finally revealed. Before the grave of Nelson 
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stood Jimmy’s brother and the lance-corporal, 
reverent —almost liquid in their emotions. 
Jimmy’s brother stretched out his hand and 
laid it upon the tomb of the great admiral. 

“Nelson,” he murmured, and repeated his 
oath of allegiance right down to “So help me! ”’ 
and the corporal, quivering with emotion, 
followed suit. 

They turned to the prisoner. “This is 
Nelson’s tomb,’ murmured Jimmy’s brother 
urgently. 

‘To hell with Nelson!’ snarled the prisoner. 
‘“T’m losing a bob a day!” 

So they took him back to camp that very day. 

“You don’t deserve a holiday,’ said Jimmy’s 
brother severely. 

‘“An’ I don’t want one,” said the prisoner, 
‘not unless you make it worth me while.” 

‘Men like you ruin the army,’ said the 
lance-corporal. 

They were still wrangling when the train 
drew out of the station, leaving Jimmy with 
tears in his eyes. Yet he was not unhappy. 








The Pick-Up 


T was the day before Mr. Vernon Strate 
went back to town, where his multifarious 
activities demanded attention, that he proposed 
in his quiet way—so quietly, so unemotionally, 
that at first Margaret Brand did not realise 
what he was saying. 

‘“T am, of course, your senior by ten or 
twelve years, and I realise that in many ways 
I am not the kind of husband you would have 
chosen.” 

She listened, at first dismayed, and then in 
a state of confusion. She was twenty-four, and 
the kind of man she would have chosen had not 
appeared. And the future, to this daughter 
of an Infantry Colonel who had left her the 
thousand pounds she so jealously hoarded, 
was growing a little bleak. She held a 
position that brought her {200 a year and no 
prospects. 

“T really can’t think what to say, Mr. Strate 
—I hardly know you.” 

Which was true: they had met in the train 
to Brightsea—his courtesy and attention had 
been charming, and she was quite sure that 
he had exchanged the luxury of the Marine 
Hotel for the bare comforts of Acacia House 
in order to be near her. 
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He had admitted as much. 

‘“T am a fairly rich man,” he went on, ‘‘ and 
I have no ties and no relations. . . .”’ 

He spoke of travel, of Italy and the Riviera 
and the beauties of his Canadian ranch. 

“T am going to town to-morrow. I would 
like you to give this matter your earnest con- 
sideration. On the day we marry, I will settle 
ten thousand pounds upon you.” 

He was, despite his denial, an attractive man 
of forty, tall, and in a way fascinating. His 
queer trick of dropping his “h’s”’ occasionally 
used to amuse her at first, but when he told her 
of his early struggles against poverty, his self- 
education, and his lack of opportunities for 
acquiring polish, the amusement became sym- 
pathy. 

Most of the day he spent indoors with his 
work: his eyes were not strong, and the sun 
gave him a headache. Sometimes they would 
stroll together at nights, but that was before 
he proposed. 

In his absence she found herself considering 
the offer seriously. 

And yet .. . it was an ugly thought: Mr. 
Strate was a “ pick-up’’—a man who had 
come into her life without introduction. 

Of “ pick-ups’’ Margaret Brand had heard. 
You found them on the promenade, on the pier, 
sometimes in trains. They asked you whether 
you would like the window up or down, would 
you prefer this shady chair to the one in which 
you sat; they spoke about the weather or the 
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calmness of the sea, or the oddness of other 
people. And gradually you came to know 
them and went char-a-banc rides to ruined 
castles, or the pictures—soon you found yourself 
discussing quite intimate things like relations 
and appendicitis. 

Margaret had been two weeks at Brightsea 
when the real ‘“ pick-up”’ loomed on_ her 
horizon. He was not an inmate of Acacia 
House, that spotlessly clean and economically 
furnished boarding-house where middle-aged 
ladies who knitted jumpers in London came to 
knit jumpers in Brightsea; he did not drop 
carelessly into a chair by her side on the front, 
nor stroll past her several times trying to catch 
her eye. 

The meeting was unusual. 

She was sitting on one of the hard bench 
seats, a slim figure in beige, the red of her open 
sunshade giving a deeper tinge to her tanned 
and pretty face, when he came swinging along 
the deserted pier—it was eight o’clock in the 
morning, and only energetic fishers were up 
and about. 

A rather tall, brown-faced man in flannels 
and a dark blue blazer, on the breast-pocket of 
which was a white dove. 

He passed her without a glance, and she 
looked up from her book and watched him idly 
till he disappeared round the side of the 
Pavilion at the far end of the pier. 

She was reading when he came back, so 
engrossed in the story that she would not have 
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noticed him had he not tripped and fallen, 
sprawling at her feet. 

“Damn!” he said calmly, as he picked 
himself up. ‘‘ Shoelace . . . terribly sorry!” 

He put one foot on the bench and jerked 
savagely at the long lace that had tripped him. 

She said nothing—turned her eyes to the 
book again, though she was not reading. 

‘“ Tf I were trying to scrape acquaintance with 
you I should attempt something less painful.”’ 
He was dabbing a scratched hand with a hand- 
kerchief. “But [’m not. And I won't tell 
you, that we've met before, because we haven't. 
It’s a glorious morning, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Ts it?” 

She barely raised her eyes from the printed 
page. 

“You know jolly well it is.’ Without invita- 
tion he sat down. “ You're Margaret Brand. 
My sister went to school with you. My name 
is Denman—Jan or John, according to taste. 
She pointed you out yesterday and tried to 
attract your attention.” 

In the old days at St. Mary’s, when 
Margaret Brand was senior prefect and Helen 
Denman was head girl, there arose the legend 
of The Awful Brother. He was Helen’s, and 
his awfulness lay in his undiscipline, his rowdi- 
ness, his propensity for breaking precious vases 
and windows, and his disinclination for morning 
baths. 

Finally, in the last year he did something 
that was so awful that Helen (something of a 
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prig, Margaret remembered) would not even tell 
her dearest friend. All that she could recall 
was that it was disgraceful. The Denmans 
were rich and County. Pa Denman had ac- 
quired a baronetcy: Mrs. Denman was a lady 
who was very particular about the people she 
knew. And the awful brother had been guilty 
of an act of supreme awfulness. Did he marry 
a barmaid or run away with the wife of a 
butcher? . . . Margaret couldn’t remember— 
perhaps she had never been told. 

“You're not the—awful brother?’ she 
blurted. 

He nodded unsmilingly. 

‘““That’s me,” he said calmly. ‘“‘ Now will 
you behave ? ” 

She laughed in spite of her momentary 
fright. 

“ Yes, I’m the awful brother—I’m in a devil 
of a tangle. The poor old governor died last 
year, and I’ve been trying to hide up my 
past. . . . Yousee, I’m a baronet of the United 
Kingdom, and that doesn’t go with certain 
things—if the newspapers got hold of the story 
they d splash it! I’m turning over a new leaf 
next week, though . . . chucking everything. 
I'd like one last fling, though—gosh! how I’d 
— one big thundering punch before I cleared 
out | 

He spoke rapidly, jerkily—to her, inco- 
herently. She hadn’t the slightest idea of what 
he was talking about. 

As suddenly as he had sat down he rose again. 
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“Tll toddle along,” he said ; “awfully glad 
to have met you: don’t give me away !’ 

She saw him again in the afternoon, and he 
carried her off to tea—insisted upon taking her 
to the theatre that night, and met her early in 
the morning to instruct her in the art of sea- 
fishing. 

She thought it expedient at the end of the 
third day to tell him. 

“Engaged ?”’ His rather iar a face 
was suddenly blank. “ Really ...I didn’t 
know.” 

“Well, not exactly engaged, ” she explained 
quickly, and told him as much as she thought 
necessary, changing the subject as quickly as 
she could. 

‘Have you had your big punch ? ” she asked 
him; ‘‘ and what ts your big punch ? ”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘“No—I don’t suppose I shall. Brightsea 
isn’t the sort of place you’d expect to get it.” 

This puzzled her. What was the dreadful 
thing he did when he disgraced his family ? 
Was he a jewel thief or . . . somehow she 
knew that the barmaid theory was wrong. 

That afternoon Mr. Strate returned from 
London, and she plucked up courage to make 
her decision. 

“Can you come out—I want to speak to 
you : ? 9 

He hesitated. 

“The sun is rather strong tor my eyes,’’ he 
began. 
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‘“ Wear your smoked glasses,’ she suggested. 
“You did one day, and you didn’t get a 
headache.” 

He agreed to this, and ten minutes later they 
were walking slowly along the pier. 

‘Let us sit here.” She sat down, and he at 
her side. ‘‘ Mr. Strate, I want to tell you 
something. I don’t think I can marry you. 
I am very appreciative of the honour you do 
me, but I am not anxious to marry 

‘But, my dear,” he began, “I’ve set my 
eart on this——’”’ 

And then there appeared in the distance the 
lank figure of the awful brother. 

He saw them, and waved his hand. 

“This is a friend of mine,” she said—* Ian 
Denman. I knew his sister——’” 

To her amazement, the man by her side leapt 
to his feet with an oath. 

“T don’t want to meet anybody!”’ He 





almost shouted the words. ‘ Tell him I’m not 
well.’ But it was too late. Ian Denman had 
come up. 


“This is Mr. Strate,” she said haltingly, “a 
—a friend about whom I spoke to you.”’ 

The awful brother was glaring down at them. 

“Good Lord!” he groaned. ‘“ Here’s my 
chance and I can’t take it—beat it, Smith! ”’ 

To her horror and amazement the placid Mr. 
Strate rose and ran at top speed toward the 
entrance of the pier, the awful brother running 
after him. | 

“ You've spoilt it, my dear!’’ he said, as he 
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fell into the vacant seat. ‘‘I wanted to go out 
of the force in a blaze of glory! And now I 
can't!” 

‘““ Who—who are you ? ”’ she gasped. 

He chuckled. 

“ Didn’t you know I disgraced the family by 
joining the police? I’m Detective-Sergeant 
Denman of Bow Street, and I’ve been looking 
for Smith—alzas Bocosco, alas Strate—for 
months. He’s a professional bigamist, and 
wanders round looking for lonely young ladies 
who have a few hundred pounds in their bank. 

‘Come and have a lemon squash, and I’ll 
tell you where we'll spend our honeymoon.”’ 








The Stretelli Case 


ETECTIVE-INSPECTOR JOHN MAC- 
KENZIE has retired—the newspapers 
are filled with stories of his exploits. His 
immediate chiefs are equally filled with wonder, 
suspecting many reasons for his premature 
withdrawal from the services of his country, 
but never by any chance hitting upon the real 
cause, which was the unquenchable antagon- 
ism between his sense of duty, his sense of 
justice, and his grim sense of humour. 

And this conflict of emotions arose over the 
Stretelli case, which most crime experts and 
the majority of people consider as having been 
rounded off on a certain cold December morning 
in Nottingham Prison. 

In a sense this was true ; yet, with the com- 
pliments of his Chief in his ears and with the 
knowledge that there was a vacant post for a 
new superintendent to be filled, duty, justice, 
and humour battled it out so briskly in his 
mind that he sat down in his office and wrote 
his resignation. 

In one sense Mackenzie was old-fashioned, 
and when a card was brought into his office 
inscribed ‘‘ Dr. Mona Stretelli, Madrid,’’ he 
sniffed. 

He was prejudiced against women doctors, 
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though this was the first lady who had ever 
called upon him professionally. 

‘* Show her in,” he said, and wondered exactly 
what had brought a Spanish lady. doctor to 
Scotland Yard. 

She was in the room before his speculations 
were carried far—a girl of middle height, dark, 
capable, and even pretty. 

“Tam very honoured to meet you, doctor,” 
he said conventionally, speaking in French. 
‘“‘ What can I do for you ? ” 

She smiled faintly at the brusque greet- 
ing. 

“You can give me ten minutes of your 
valuable time, Mr. Mackenzie,’’ she said in 
perfect English. ‘I have rather an important 
statement to make.” 

She handed him a letter bearing the Home 
Office stamp. It was an introduction from a 
high official, and Inspector Mackenzie ceased 
to wonder. 

‘““Do .you know Mr. Peter Morstels ? ’’ she 
asked, and he shook his head. 

She hesitated. 

“In London you must hear .. . rumours 
about people—in the West End, I mean. Have 
you ever heard of Margaret Stretelli ? ”’ 

Mackenzie frowned. 

“Of course! I thought the name was 
familiar. Stretelli! You are related?” 

She nodded. 

‘* She was my sister,’’ she said quietly. 

‘“‘ Was—she’s not dead ? ”’ 
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The girl nodded again, and he saw that her 
eyes were wet. 

When Margaret Stretelli disappeared from 
London, nobody at police headquarters was 
either relieved or sorry, but the event did not 
pass unnoticed. Margaret belonged to the 
bobbed-hair set that had its meeting-place in 
a Soho restaurant. She was known to be an 
associate of questionable people; there was 
talk of cocaine traffic in which she played an 
exciting but unprofitable part ; there was one 
wild party into which the police had intruded, 
and a minor court case where she had figured, 
a little vulgarly, as the driver of a car which 
had charged a lamp-post. 

Police headquarters was mildly interested in 
her vagaries, knew her to be well off in the 
matter of money, and when she was no longer 
seen at her haunts they made discreet inquiries, 
to discover that she had married a gentleman 
farmer in the Midlands, and had run away from 
him a very few weeks after the marriage, and 
had gone to New York. 

A very uninteresting and commonplace story, 
hardly worthy the attention of Scotland Yard’s 
recording angel, yet, since all crime has its basis 
in the commonplace, the circumstances were 
duly noted and filed. 

‘“ Perhaps I had better tell you our story,” 
she began. “‘My father was a doctor of 
Madrid, and on his death he left five million 
a between his two daughters, myself and 

argaret. I had taken up my father’s pro 
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fession, the profession of medicine, and was in 
my third year when he died. 

‘‘ Poor Margaret loved life—as she understood 
it. Three months after father’s death, she left 
Madrid for Paris, ostensibly to study music. 
From Paris she went to London, and, so far as 
I can learn, she got into a very undesirable set. 
How she came to meet Mr. Morstels, I have 
never been able to discover. It is certain that 
she had wasted a great deal of money when 
she came under his influence. He proposed to 
her and they were married at Marylebone 
Registry Office, and she left with him for his 
home at Little Saffron. 

‘‘ She was seen there by some of the villagers, 
and, so far as can be ascertained, lived with 
him for three weeks. How much longer she 
was a resident is not known. It may have been 
three months, it may have been no longer than 
a month. But, when she disappeared, the story 
that she had run away from her husband was 
accepted as true by the villagers of Avignon, 
who had got quite used to the unfortunate 
character of Mr. Morstels’ marriages.”’ 

“He had been married before?” asked 
Mackenzie. 

‘““ Twice,” said the girl; “‘ and each time his 
wife ran away and was divorced by him. Mr. 
Mackenzie, I am satisfied that my sister has 
been murdered ! ”’ 

Mackenzie sat up in his chair. 

“Murdered ? My dear young lady, that sort. 
of thing does not happen——”’ 
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He stopped suddenly, realising that this was 
the type of crime that did happen. . 

‘Possibly his story is true, and your sister 
ran away,” he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

‘That is impossible. Had she run away she 
would have come to me. We were always the 
best of friends, and though she was wilful and 
headstrong, she never got into a strait when 
she did not ask me to get her out of it.”’ 

“Have you seen Mr. Morstels?”’ asked 
Mackenzie. 

‘‘T have seen him: I saw him yesterday for 
the first time,’ she said, “‘ and the sight of him 
convinces me that my sister has been murdered.”’ 

“ That’s rather a serious statement to make, 
but I realise that you would not advance such 
a theory unless you had good grounds,” said 
Mackenzie, with a smile. ‘‘ After all, doctors 
as a profession are not easily influenced or given 
to making rash statements, are you ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

“I am not, certainly,”’ she said, rising and 
walking up and down the room, her voice rising 
agitatedly. ‘‘ Forgive me, Mr. Mackenzie, but 
[ am so convinced that poor Margaret is dead 
that, if she walked into the room at this moment, 
I know that I should be suffering from an 
illusion.” 

“ But why do you feel this? ’”’ Mackenzie 
persisted. ‘‘ Beyond the fact that Mr. Morstels 
seems to be, by your account, a much married 
man, nothing is known against him,” 
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“IT have been making inquiries,’ she said. 
‘‘ The local police speak well of him, but I think 
that I can furnish you with some details which 
may be of interest. Before Margaret left 
London, she drew from the bank the sum of 
six thousand five hundred pounds. Where is 
that money ? ” 

“ Did you ask him ? ” 

“I asked him, and he said that one of his 
greatest misfortunes was that the lady, when 
she left him, had taken with her not only her 
own money but some of his. He had the 
audacity to ask me if I was prepared to refund 
it.” 

Mackenzie sat hunched up at his desk, his 
chin in his hand, a heavy frown on his face. 

“It grows more and more like a conventional 
murder story,” he said. ‘I hope for your sake, 
Miss Stretelli, that you are mistaken. I will 
see Mr. Morstels.”’ 

On a wintry morning, when the frost showed 
whitely on the bare branches in Mr. Peter 
Morstels’ orchard, Detective-Inspector Mackenzie 
made his leisurely way from the little railway 
station, a pipe between the teeth, the furled 
umbrella, without which he never moved, under 
his arm. 

In sight of Hill Cottage he stopped and care- 
fully inspected the rambling house with the 
ugly concrete extension that had recently been 
completed. It stood on the slope of a hill, a 
Picturesque dwelling, owing something of its 
charm to distance. 
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Five minutes later he was inspecting the 
building nearer at hand, and he was not im- 
pressed. The man who answered his knock 
was unusually tall and broad, a veritable giant 
of a man. His thin hair was flaxen, his big 
face ruddy with the glow of health. Standing 
square in the doorway, he looked down upon 
the detective with a scowl of suspicion. 

“Good morning, Mr. Morstels. I am In- 
spector Mackenzie from Scotland Yard.” 

Not a muscle of the big man’s face moved. 
No flicker of lid hid for a second the pale blue 
of the saucer eyes. 

“Glad to see you, officer. Come in.” 

He led the way to a stone-floored kitchen, 
low-ceilinged and clean. 

“I’m wondering if Miss Stretelli sent you ? 
She did, eh? I thought it was likely. If I 
haven't had enough trouble with her sister 
without her coming to me with fantastic stories 
about my wife ! ”’ 

“Where is your wife?’ asked Mackenzie 
bluntly. 

“In America somewhere—she never told me 
the town she was going to, naturally. I’ve got 
her letter upstairs.” 

He was gone a few minutes, returning with a 
sheet of grey paper. It bore no address. 


‘““T am leaving you because I cannot endure 
the quietness of the country. I am writing 
this on board the Teuvonic. Please divorce 
me. Iam not travelling in my own name.” 
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Mackenzie turned the letter over in his 
hand. 

“Why didn’t she use ship’s stationery ? ” 
he asked pleasantly. ‘‘ A woman in a hurry 
to get away does not usually unpack her trunks 
in order to get stationery that is available in 
the saloon. I suppose you traced her through 
the passenger list—oh, of course, you couldn’t ! 
She was travelling in another name. I wonder 
how she got over the passport difficulty ? ”’ 

He said all this musingly, watching the man 
before him, but if he expected to irritate Peter 
Morstels into an indiscreet statement, he was 
to be disappointed. 

“That was her business,” said the other 
calmly. ‘‘ She did not take me into her con- 
fidence. Her sister thinks IJ have killed her! ”’ 
He laughed quietly. ‘‘ Fortunately, I was alone 
when she called the other day. A nice story 
would have gone through the village if my 
servant had heard her! ”’ 

His eyes never left the detective’s face as he 
spoke. 

“I suppose she told you something of the 
sort?’ he queried. “If she did, you’re at 
liberty to search the house, dig up the ground, 
and pull the place to pieces. I can say no 
fairer than that. The only things I have of 
hers are some clothing she did not take away. 
Would you care to see it ? ” 

Mackenzie followed him up the stairs to the 
big bedroom at the front of the house. In a 
wardrobe closet he found a fur coat, two or 
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three dresses, and half a dozen pairs of shoes. 
These latter he examined carefully, one by one, 
and found a pair that had not been worn. 
Mackenzie, who knew something of women, 
drew his own conclusions. 

An examination of the garden and the grounds 
brought him no nearer to a solution of the girl’s 
disappearance. 

‘What are you building there ? ’’ he asked, 
pointing to the half-finished concrete annexe. 

The man smiled slowly. 

“That was to have been a new bathroom 
for my lady! Hull Cottage wasn’t good enough 
for her. I was building this place as a sitting- 
room for myself, but she made me remodel it 
for her use. I’m a poor man, Mr. Mackenzie, 
but I would have spent my last sou for that 
woman! She had plenty of money—thousands 
—but not a penny did she give me. Not that 
I wanted it.” 

Mackenzie drew a long breath. 

“You’ve been rather unfortunate in your 
matrimonial! affairs,’’ he said, and had nothing 
but a grunted agreement. 

The detective went back to town that morning 
in a thoughtful mood. He found Mona Stretelli 
waiting for him in his office. 

“I see by your face that you have learned 
nothing,’ she said. 

“You must be a thought reader,’ he smiled. 
‘“‘ The only thing I am satisfied about, and this 
is unofficial, is that Morstels is a liar. He may 
be a murderer, too, but—there is a ‘ but’! ”’ 
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“ Do you think that, if you had authority to 
search, you should find anything ? ”’ 

Mackenzie shook his head. 

“IT don’t think so,” he replied regretfully. 
‘This man is more than an ordinary criminal. 
If he has killed these unfortunate women——”’ 

He saw her turn white and stagger, and ran 
to her assistance. 

“It is nothing,” she said, and suddenly her 
black brows met, and there came a fire in her 
eyes that startled him. ‘“ I swear to you,” she 
said, in a low, vehement tone, “‘ that this man 
shall not escape! He shall suffer for his 
crimes oe 

Suddenly she stopped, and her compressed 
lips gave some indication of the self-restraint 
she was exercising. She held out her hand. 

‘‘T shall not see you again,”’ she said. 

That afternoon, Mackenzie reported to his 
Chief, and put the matter plainly to him. The 
Commissioner was not hopeful. 

“Tam afraid we can do nothing Naturally, 
this unfortunate Spanish girl is excited by the 
loss of her sister, but these disappearances are 
very common, particularly when the person 
who disappears is—let us say Bohemian. She 
will very likely turn up at Monte Carlo next 
season.” 

Mackenzie disagreed. 

He did not see Mona Stretelli for a fortnight, 
though, to his surprise, he read about her. 
There had been a sale of some old jewellery, 
the property of a deceased Marquis, and she 

5* 
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had purchased a famous paste ring, which had 
been the property of Marie Antoinette, for 
£200. A picture of the ring appeared in some 
of the London newspapers, the editors being 
possibly attracted by the quaint and even 
bizarre setting. It was such a ring as no woman 
could wear—it was enormously large—and he 
was puzzled that she had overcome her distress 
so that she could indulge in a frivolity of this 
kind. Then, about a week later, a most amazing 
thing happened. She went to Scotland Yard 
unannounced one evening, and he expected 
_— news, but certainly not the news she gave 
im. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” she said, ‘‘I have been 
very ungenerous in reference to Mr. Morstels, 
and I am perfectly satisfied that my suspicions 
were ill-founded.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Have you seen him ? ”’ he asked. 

She nodded ; there was a flush in her cheek 
and her voice was unsteady as she answered 


“Tam going to be married to Mr. Morstels 
this week.”’ 

He looked at her, speechless with astonish- 
ment. 

“Married ?’”’ he gasped. “ But, knowing 
what you do——”’ 

“T am afraid we were both very prejudiced 
against Peter,’ she said calmly. “ I] have found 
him a most charming and fascinating man.’ 

‘‘ T should imagine you have,” said Mackenzie 
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grimly. ‘‘ But do you realise what you are 
doing ? ” 

She nodded. 

‘‘ And you're really going to marry him ? ”’ 

“Yes,” she replied. “I am marrying him 
when—when his divorce proceedings arethrough. 
I am staying with him for a week. His aunt 
is coming to chaperon me. I told you I would 
not see you again,” she said, with a half-smile, 
“but this time I mean it!” 

With a curt farewell she was gone. As she 
was leaving the room, the bag she was carrying 
under her arm slipped and fell. She picked it 
up hurriedly and passed out of the room, but 
in falling the bag had opened and a long moire 
silk purse had fallen out. He did not notice 
it until she had gone. Picking it up, he opened 
the purse, thinking to find a card bearing her 
Paris address. All there was in the purse was 
an oblong receipt form which interested him 
considerably. 

A few seconds later she was announced again. 
Evidently the girl had discovered her loss. 

‘‘T know what you have come for,’ said 
Mackenzie, looking at her flushed face. “I 
found it on the floor a few seconds ago.” 

‘Thank you,” she said, a little breathlessly, 
and without another word she turned and went 
away. 

The next morning he received a wire telling 
him she was leaving for the country. Mackenzie 
thought many things—but mostly his mind was 
occupied by one problem: what value would 
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the homicidal Peter Morstels place upon the 
eccentric ring of Marie Antoinette? The 
reason for the purchase of the ring was now 
clear. 

On the second morning after the departure 
of the girl, he strolled down to Waterloo Station 
to see the passengers off and to watch the 
departure of the boat-train for Southampton. 
There was a very big trans-Atlantic passenger 
list, and so many people were crossing to 
America that the train was run in two sections. 

‘““Queer how these Americans travel,’’ said 
the station inspector, recognising him. ‘‘ Look 
at that old lady.’”’ He pointed to a bent figure 
in deep mourning, walking painfully along the 
platform with the aid of two sticks. ‘‘ At her 
time of life to be risking a sea voyage! ”’ 

“Extraordinary,” agreed Mackenzie. 

When he returned to the house that after- 
noon he found a letter waiting for him. The 
envelope was soiled and muddy, the address 
was in pencil. Inside was a visiting-card— 
Mona Stretelli’s—and scrawled on its face were 
the words: “‘ For God’s sake come to me! ”’ 

Mackenzie carried the news to his Chief, and 
from that moment he was out of the case, 
though he had credit for all that followed. 

“But, my dear fellow, you must take the 
case! ’’ insisted his Chief, but Mac was adamant, 
and to Inspector Jordan belongs all the im- 
mediate credit for the discoveries. 

It was uear midnight when Jordan arrived 
at the farm and this time he went armed with 
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authority, for he had seen his Chief and had 
impressed him with the seriousness of the 
possibilities. 

Peter Morstels, half dressed, opened the 
door himself, and turned a little pale when he 
saw his visitor. 

“Where is Mona Stretelli?’’ asked Jordan 
curtly. 

“She has left,’’ said Peter. ‘‘ She left me 
the night she arrived here. My aunt could not 
come, and she would not stay without a 
chaperon.”’ 

“You’re lying,” said the detective shortly, 
“and I am going to place you under arrest 
while I make a search of the house.” 

The search of the house revealed nothing, 
but in the morning Jordan questioned the 
villagers, and produced evidence which made 
the case against Morstels look black. Two men 
who, returning from a neighbouring village, 
had passed by a short cut within a quarter of a 
mile of the house, had heard a woman’s sharp 
scream at nine o’clock that night. It came 
from the direction of Hill Cottage. No further 
sound was heard, and apparently the villagers 
took little notice of the occurrence. When 
questioned by the detective, Morstels admitted 
that, for some unaccountable reason, which he 
had put down to hysteria, Mona Stretelli had 
started screaming. 

“She was like a lunatic,” he protested. 
‘* Must I be arrested because a woman screams ? 
I gave her an hour to calm down, then I went 
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to her room and knocked at her door, but 
there was no answer. I opened it, and she 
was gone—possibly through a window, for it is 
a window from which she could drop easily to 
the ground.”’ 

“That story isn’t quite good enough,” said 


Jordan. ‘‘I am going to remove you to the 
police station, pending an examination of the 
ground.”’ 


The whole of the estate, such as was not 
covered by trees, was very carefully probed and 
dug, and on the third day of the investigation 
the big discovery was made. Under about 
four feet of earth was found a heap of charred 
bones; but, most damning of all, the ring of 
Marie Antoinette ! 

Jordan came back to London and woke 
Mackenzie with the news. 

“He evidently disposed of the bodies by 
burning,” he said exultantly. “‘ There is a 
huge fireplace in the kitchen, and the bodies 
could be burnt without detection. We have 
our pathologist, who swears that the bones are 
human.” 

“‘ They are not necessarily the bones of Mona 
Stretelli,”” said Mackenzie warningly. 

“ But there is the ring!” he said in triumph. 
‘ That is sufficient ! ”’ 

Throughout the trial that followed, Morstels 
preserved a sangfroid which was remarkable. 
The only time he broke down was when the 
death sentence was pronounced, and then it 
was only for a few moments. 
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On the morning before his execution, Mac- 
kenzie went to Nottingham Prison to see him, 
at the condemned man’s request. He was 
smoking a cigarette and chatting with one of 
the warders, and he greeted the detective with 
a little nod. 

“You brought me bad luck, Mackenzie, but 
I’m going to tell you something. I did kill 
several women—three or four, I forget,’’ he 
said, with a shrug of indifference. ‘“‘ They are 
all in concrete, the foundations of my new 
house,’ he chuckled. ‘“ But Mona Stretelli I 
did not kill—that I swear. It is a bit tough on 
me, Mac, that I’m to swing for a murder which 
I did not commit ! ” 

He brooded for a minute, then: 

“T should like to see this girl Stretelli and 
congratulate her.” 

Mackenzie did not reply until he wrote his 
resignation. He had seen in Mona Stretelli’s 
purse a receipt from a Steamship Company for 
her passage. To make doubly sure, he had 
gone to Waterloo and recognised her, though 
she was well disguised, as she boarded the 
train. 

The night after she was supposed to have 
been murdered, she was on the broad Atlantic, 
bound for a new home, a new land, and a new 
life, leaving behind her, in a hole which she 
herself had dug, the calcined bones which she 
had purchased from an anatomical establish- 
ment, and the ring which was to bring Morstels 
to the scaffold. 
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And Mackenzie knew it, and let a man 
hang for a crime he had not committed. His 
conscience and his sense of justice were 
appeased. His sense of humour was entirely 
satisfied. 








Mother o’ Mine 


wae called Ian Cranford “ Iron’’ Cran- 
ord. 

Lest it be thought that the employees of 
the Cranford Manufacturing Corporation were 
possessed of the sense of poetry, or that they 
bestowed a romantical and even heroic nick- 
name upon their managing director because 
they loved and admired him, it may be explained 
that there was about this time another and a 
more public “ Ian,” a popular figure in London 
boxing circles who was also addressed as 
“Tron,” less as a tribute to his robust constitu- 
tion than in the exercise of the Cockneys’ im- 
memorial right to give any pronunciation he 
chooses to any word he employs. 

And Ian Cranford was not beloved. He was 
likewise called by other names. 

A girl, red of face and trembling with sup- 
pressed wrath, came out of Cranford’s private 
office, and slammed the door behind her. Six 
pairs of youthful eyes surveyed her in joyous 
anticipation. The seventh pair of eyes did not 
look up from the note she was transcribing, and 
her typewriter, alone, clattered and clicked 
through the buzz of eager inquiry and heated 
reply which followed. 

“Tf he thinks he’s gotta slave to deal with,” 
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said the red-faced girl as she banged the cover 
down on her typewriter, “he’s made a mis- 
take so far as I’m concerned! I ses to him, 
‘If a young lady can’t take a day off when her 
head’s splitting so that she could get a doctor’s 
certificate for the asking, you'd better get 
somebody else!’ ‘Oh,’ he ses, in his sarcastic 
way, ‘and is it necessary to take the 9.55 for 
Brighton to cure your headache? I happened 
to see you getting in the train.’ ‘ Well,’ I ses, 
“if I can’t go down to Brighton and see my 
poor dear mother, it’s pretty hard,’ I ses. 
‘You can go and live with your poor dear 
mother at the end of the week,’ he ses. ‘I'll 
go now,’ I ses, ‘ and as for you, you can go to 
hell!’ I ses.” 

A most gratifying chorus of admiring gasps. 

“ “Yes, you can go to hell!’ I ses. That’s 
the way to treat ‘em,’ said the red-faced girl, 
with trembling pride. ‘‘ There’s no other way 
for fellers like that! He hasn’t gota heart, that 
Iron Cranford: he’s not human! If ever I tell 
my young man the things he said to me : 

A sudden and violent rattle of space-bars and 
six fluffy heads dropped, as though at the word 
of a drill sergeant, over six banks of complicated 
keys. A man stood in the doorway of the 
private office, the type of man who wears 
rough blue serge, soft loose collars, and smokes 
a straight, short pipe. He was nearing the 
forties, with grey at the temple, hard-jawed and 
resentful of eye. 

“‘ Haven't you gone? ”’ 
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His voice had a snap and a bite which sent 
shivers down six young spines. 

“No, I haven’t gone yet, Mr. Cranford,” said 
the girl in a milder tone than might have been 
expected. 

She was all for a dignified exit, but her 
knees wobbled annoyingly. 

‘““T am going when—I am going when——’ 
she choked. 

‘You are going when you please, I suppose ? ”’ 


’ 


said the man in the doorway. ‘‘ You should 
worry about me, ha, ha! ”’ 
There was no mirth in his ‘‘ ha, ha!” but 


a hint of sardonic laughter. 

‘Now, you girls ! ”’ 

Six backs straightened to attention, the 
seventh was still bent over the machine, though 
her hands were idle. 

“T am firing Miss Wilkinson, as she has 
probably told you,’ said Cranford. ‘“ You 
ought to be told the reason I am discharging 
her. It is not because she took a day off; any 
girl can take a day off if she has a headache. 
I am sending her away because she led, and 
because on Saturday morning I saw her in 
company with a type of man with whom I do 
not want any of the girls in this office to 
associate.” 

Miss Wilkinson’s trembling became a visible 
ripple of wrath. It was a ripple which swayed 
her shoulders and her head and produced an 
alarming elongation of neck. 

“Be careful what you're saying!’ she 
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shrilled. ‘‘ You take people’s character away, 

and you can be had up in the court. You— 
ou” 

we Get on with your work,’ said Cranford 

shortly. ‘“‘ Miss Glynn! ”’ 

The seventh stenographer rose at his nod, 
gathered her notebook and pencil, and followed 
him into the office. 

She was a slight, pretty girl, rather white of 
face and tired of eye. There were some in the 
office who feared Ian Cranford. Some per- 
verted souls who adored for the very reputation 
of brutality which was his. Some, like the 
shivering Miss Wilkinson, who alternately 
loathed and fawned upon him. But Doris 
Glynn, his confidential secretary, alone hated 
him consistently and silently. 

She never joined in the chorus of abuse, 
which at intervals rose against him ; she never 
identified herself with those informal services 
of absolution that followed some act of justice 
on the part of Jan Cranford, which bore the 
appearance of generosity. 

She hated him for all that he was, and all 
that he had. She hated him for his undeviat- 
ing ruthlessness because he kept to his way, 
walking down the strong and the weak who 
stood between him and his objective. And 
mostly she hated him for what he would some 
day think of her. 

She sat meekly by his desk, her notebook on 
her knees, and Ian Cranford stroked his trim 
moustache thoughtfully. 
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i Wilkinson is keeping bad company,’ he 
said. 

He always referred to the girls by their 
surnames, another abominable practice of his. 
‘She is a poor, brainless, flighty fool, without a 
single decent instinct which I have been able 
to discover.” 

He scratched his big jaw, then he reached 
for the telephone and gave a number, which 
she recognised as police headquarters. 

‘““T want to speak to Mr. Holding,’ he said ; 
and after a minute’s silence, ‘‘ That you, 
Holding ? It’s Cranford speaking. You re- 
member that long-firm man, Sawerson, who 
runs fake selling-agencies and did a term in jail 
some time ago . . . yourememberhim? Good. 
Well, he’s taken up with a girl in this office 
whom I have just dismissed. A Miss Wilkinson, 
I will send you her address. She had access to 
my list of customers, and I should say that 
was what he is after.”’ 

Evidently the man at the other end of 
the wire asked a question concerning Miss 
Wilkinson, whose complaining voice was 
still audible through the closed door of the 
Office. 

‘No, no, she is nothing,’ said Cranford. 
‘‘ Just a Nothing. She hasn’t the brains to be 
a crook. Good-bye.”’ 

He hung up the receiver and swung round to 
the waiting girl. 

“Now, we'll get on with that correspondence 
with Mrs. Bristow,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Write to Har- 
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bury and instruct to call in all the mortgages 
on the quarries. I hear that Mother’s darling 
son has been sent down from College and has 
arrived home with a sackful of unreceipted 
bills.”’ 

He stared down at his desk awhile, then: 

‘““T shall never ruin Mrs. Bristow,’ he said, 
“nor pierce her of her colossal vanity.”’ 


A pause. 
‘“T don’t know that I want to ruin her 
anyway, he said. ‘“‘I merely want to——’” He 


stopped. ‘“‘ That woman had had too much 
money anyway.” 

The girl made no reply, merely jotting down 
a note in her book; then suddenly, and to her 
surprise, he said : 

“I understand you are married — Mrs. 
Glynn ?” 

She was taken aback for a moment. 

‘“T have been married,” she said quietly. 
I am a widow.”’ 

He frowned at her. 

“ Any children ? ”’ 

‘““Qne,”’ she said, her anger rising. 

His frown grew deeper. 

“You are very young. Why didn’t you 
tell me you were married when you came? 
Why did you call yourself Miss Glynn? There 
was no need to lie about it.” 

‘T didn’t lie about it,” she said hotly. “I 
was only married for a year—somehow I never 
think of myself as married.” 

She might have added that that year was the 
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most wretched year of her life. The street 
accident which ended the life of her drunkard 
husband was the only happy memory of three 
hundred and eighty days of purgatory—she 
used to count the days. 

“Some employers do not like married women 
in their offices,’ she went on, more calmly, 
‘especially young married women, and that is 
why, when I was addressed as Miss by your 
cashier, I did not correct him.” 

“All right,” he said, and as she rose : 

“T am going down to South Devon in the 
morning.”’ 

She listened, holding her breath. 

“Come to me before I go for the key of my 
safe. The tender for the Shaftesbury Power 
House must be delivered personally at five 
minutes to twelve, not a minute before or a 
minute later, to the architects at Winchester 
House. They are received up to twelve o'clock, 
but you ought to allow yourself five minutes in 
case of accidents. Not before, you understand ? 
I don’t trust that architect of theirs, and he'll 
be tipping off our price to somebody else if he 
gets it too soon. You'll find it in the bottom 
drawer in the safe.”’ 

She nodded, and again made a note in her 
book. 

‘Benson leaves for Rio in the afternoon: 
give him three hundred pounds in banknotes ; 
you'll find them in the same drawer. Note 
the numbers and get a receipt. Remind him 
to telegraph. . . . Send Wilkinson’s address to 
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Inspector Holding, New Scotland Yard... .” 
He fired a dozen other instructions before he 
dismissed her with his curt nod, and she went 
back to her desk with the last of her qualms 
seared out of existence. 

He was not human, there was nothing human 
about him. His talk of Mrs. Bristow, that aged 
widow whom she had once seen in the office. 
. . . A pompous, white-haired lady, insolent it 
is true, but still a woman—and an old woman. 
His light-hearted blackening of poor Lily 
Wilkinson’s character, his slander about an 
architect—these things were as a tonic to 
strengthen her in her resolve. 

She hated him, she hated him! She wanted 
to hate him more. She could not hate him 
enough. For hatred was a narcotic which was 
to deaden the pain and drown a voice that 
whispered “‘ No, no, no!” all the day and all 
the night. 

The office staff was allowed an hour for 
lunch—no more and no less. Doris Glynn 
alone was given an extra half-hour, that being 
the additional time which Cranford allowed 
himself. The half-hour was especially desir- 
able to-day, and she permitted herself the 
unaccustomed luxury of a taxi-cab. She had 
to get from the city to Devonshire Street by a 
quarter-past one. Of course, she could have 
asked for extra time, but the idea of making 
such a request to Cranford was in itself ab- 
horrent. 

She reached the house of the great chest 
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specialist at the same minute as a woman 
turned the corner of the street, leading a little 
boy by the hand, and Doris walked toward 
them with a smiling welcome for the child. 

“It is awfully good of you to come, Mrs. 
Thomas. I don’t think I could have got home 
in time.”’ 

The motherly woman with the child arrested 
the flow of thanks with a bluff “‘ Nonsense! ”’ 
and together they walked up the steps and passed 
into the specialist’s house and into the gloomy 
waiting-room. He did not detain them very 
long. Presently a nurse came in and beckoned 
the mother and child, and they followed into 
Sir George Crisly’s consulting-room. 

The specialist shook hands with the girl and 
led the boy to the window, scrutinising him 
sharply. 

“Well, Mrs. Glynn, when are you going? ”’ 
he asked. 

She was fidgeting with her handkerchief, and 
started as he spoke. 

‘“T—I don’t know,” she stammered. “1 
have the passports—thank you, doctor, for 
getting those for me. I shall never be able to 
repay you for your great kindness. Do you 
really, really think that a year will make all 
that difference to the boy ? ”’ 

He nodded. 

“T not only think, but know,” he said. “ Of 
course the child is very young to have a crisis, 
but undoubtedly he is in that pathological 
condition when the next twelve months will 
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make all the difference in the world to his future 
health. There is undoubtedly a disposition to 
tuberculosis. The mountain air is absolutely 
certain to destroy that tendency and give him 
something to build up on. I suggest Argentiere 
because the air there is particularly good for 
such cases. There are nice pensions where you 
will be able to live very cheaply, and the 
journey is an easy one.’ He smiled. “I 
think you are exceedingly fortunate in being 
able to go at all. So few people have saved 
ne money as you have against a rainy 
ay.” 

She nodded slowly, and had he looked at her 
closely he would have seen her bosom rising 
and falling as though she found a difficulty in 
breathing. 

“ T don’t mind telling you, now that you have 
decided to go,”’ Sir George went on, “‘ that to 
“a lived in England would have killed your 

oy.” 

She closed her eyes, and he walked quickly 
to her side and took her arm. 

“I’m awfully sorry; I thought you knew,” 
he said gently. 

“Oh, I knew, doctor,’’ she smiled bravely. 
‘Of course I knew, only I wouldn’t let myself 
know, if you understand.” 

“T think I do,” said he. ‘“‘ Anyway, you've 
nothing to worry about now.” 

He turned to the child and patted him on 
the head. 

“Good-bye, little man,’ he said. ‘‘ Come 
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along and see me in twelve months’ time and 
I shan’t know you! ”’ 

The girl waited until the child and his motherly 
guardian had turned the corner before she 
began her walk in search of a cab to take her 
back to the office. She was numb with fear, 
with apprehension, with doubts, but the greatest 
doubt of all had vanished. No longer could she 
hesitate or allow any false ideals to stand in 
her way. 

At parting she had made her final preparations. 
For a small sum paid weekly the good-natured 
Mrs. Thomas, who occupied an apartment on 
the same floor in the tenement where Doris had 
her home, took charge of the small boy during 
the day. She was to bring the child and the 
two portmanteaux, already packed, to Waterloo 
Station that night in time to catch the Havre 
boat-train. Doris had allowed herself two 
hours to do what she had to do. She closed 
her eyes tight, with a little wince of pain, as 
she thought of what those two hours would 
hold. 

Passports, time-tables, tickets, little notes 
on the route, all these were in her bag. She 
would tell Mrs. Thomas that she was going to 
Italy, and had already hinted as much to her. 

That afternoon the office was purgatory to 
her. She was filled with an immense sense of 
desolation and loneliness. It was as though she 
was living in another and a more enviable 
world, and she did envy these light-hearted 
girls with homes of their own, mothers and 
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fathers who cared for them and would worry 
about them if they were late. She envied their 
freedom from care, their silly chatter about 
boys and clothes. Somehow the office appeared 
in a more pleasant light than she had ever 
viewed it, a more home-like place than she had 
ever dreamed it could be, and she was amazed 
to discover the tears rising to her eyes at the 
thought that she would not again see this big 
prosaic room with its rows of desks. Cranford 
was out until half-past three, and he came back 
more truculent than ever. He dictated three 
slashing letters, a bite in every line: one to his 
works’ manager at Bletchley, one to the solicitor 
of the unfortunate Mrs. Bristow, and a third 
to a second solicitor, no less than the advocate 
chosen by the discharged Miss Wilkinson to 
vindicate her character. 

“Delivered by hand, was it?” he growled. 
‘I know the solicitor, a dirty little police-court 
practitioner. A decent man wouldn’t have 
had the time to sit down and write straight 
away. Sue me for slander, will she! Huh! 
Take this ...!” 

Her pencil flew over the paper, and there was 
need for speed, for when Ian Cranford was 
annoyed he spoke very quickly. She was in 
the midst of taking a milder correspondence 
when he stopped and said suddenly : 

‘That passport .. .” 

It seemed that her heart stopped beating. 
She could only stare at him open-mouthed. 

‘“‘ Passport ? ”’ she managed to say at last. 
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She was as white as death, but he was not 
looking at her. 

‘That diplomatic passport which I received 
from the Government during the war,” he said, 
‘“you are to return that to the Foreign Office. 
I am not engaged on Government business in 
France now, and there is no need of it. Remind 
me to-morrow that I return it.” 

She could have swooned with relief. As it 
was, her limbs felt like water and her mouth 
and throat were dry. One of the girls saw how 
pale she looked and, much concerned, brought 
her a cup of tea, and she drank it and felt 
refreshed. At half-past five the staff left, and 
she was still taking down Cranford’s notes, now 
upon some new construction in which he was 
interested, now an article for a technical news- 
paper, always at top speed in a voice which 
seemed to hold an everlasting complaint. 

At half-past six he finished, tidied his desk 
neatly, and closed it with a bang. He looked 
at her as she turned over the leaves of her 
notebook. 

“You've got two hours’ work there,’ he 

said. ‘‘ You may go early to-morrow to make 
Uu Na 
She nodded. 
‘I think that is all,” he said after a while. 
‘“You know my address in Devonshire. Here 
is the key of the safe; don’t lose it. Good- 
night.’’ 

The ‘‘ good-night ’’ was his usual curt fare- 
well, and only her lips moved in response. She 
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went back to her desk and tackled her work. 
Her fingers flew over the keys, and by eight 
o'clock she had gathered together the type- 
script, signed and enveloped such letters as 
she had authority to send, laid the copy of his 
article on his desk, and had covered her own 
machine. 

It was dark. There was only the light 
above where she sat and the solitary light 
which she had switched on in Cranford’s office. 
Save for the caretakers, whose brooms she 
heard thumping in the corridor without, she 
was alone in the building. 

She opened her bag, dived her hand into its 
depths, and took out the key. She felt sur- 
prisingly calm. Did other criminals feel the 
same? Often she had wondered how burglars 
and murderers could have brought themselves 
to commit their cold-blooded deeds, but now 
she understood. There was no tremor in her 
hand, and when she walked into the inner 
office, her step was steady and she felt no 
inclination to faint as she had feared. It was 
very easy. She did not know what reserves of 
strength she was exhausting. 

She opened the safe, pushed back the heavy 
door, and pulled out a drawer. On the top lay 
the sealed envelope containing the tender for 
the Shaftesbury Power House. 

This she carried to the desk, wrote on a slip 
of paper, ‘ To be Delivered by 12.5 certain ”’ 
even underlined the ‘ certain ’’—pinned it to the 
envelope and laid it in the chief stenographcr’s 
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basket. Then she went back for the money. 
It lay in two pads, the money that was usually 
kept there, supplemented by the £300 which 
had been drawn from the bank that morning 
to pay the expenses of Benson, who was leaving 
for South America. 

It was this £300 she took, and it was when 
those notes were in her hand that her nerve 
broke. She felt the break coming and tried 
to fight it off, but in an instant she was leaning 
against the safe, sobbing softly. 

‘Qh, it’s wrong, it’s wrong,” she sobbed. 
‘“ Nothing can make it right, nothing, nothing ! ”’ 

‘Nothing ! ”’ 

The voice was behind her, and she turned 
round, her mouth open to scream. | 

Cranford had come in and had half closed 
the door behind him. His remorseless face 
was a mask, his steady grey eyes were fixed 
upon her. She did not faint, she did not 
scream ; she clutched the hard steel corner of 
the safe to hold her erect and looked at him. 
She could not even think, though she had a 
picture of a little boy who would be waiting 
for her in two hours’ time at a London terminus, 
and there was the winter ahead, and the greatest 
specialist in London had said frankly that the 
winter would kill him. She did not think of 
herself or what it meant to her. If she saw 
anything, it was only the supreme and horrible 
tragedy which centred round the white-faced 
little boy who was her greatest treasure and her 
greatest sorrow. 
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‘Nothing can make it night,” said Cranford 
in even tones. 

She lurched forward, but he caught her 
before she fell and propped her into a big chair 
at his desk. 

‘“‘T’m sorry,” she muttered. 

He watched her for a while in silence, then 
reached for the telephone, and she shrank back 
as though he were going to strike her. He 
called a number. She was faintly familiar with 
it. Cranford was on speaking terms with the 
police and knew somebody at almost every 
station, and she braced herself to hear her 
doom. 

When the call came through, she recognised 
the man whose name he mentioned as a business 
associate of his. 

“T’m not going down to Devonshire to- 
night,” said Cranford. “ Just let me know 
what happens.” 

He made no explanations as to his change of 
plan, because that was not Cranford’s way. 
Slowly he removed his light overcoat, hung 
this and his hat on their usual peg, and pulled 
up a chair to the position which she usually 
occupied when she was taking notes. She 
was still holding the money in her hand, un- 
conscious of the fact, indeed, her arm was still 
rigidly held as it was when he had surprised 
her. 

‘““ Well, what is this all about?” he asked, 
and she looked at him wonderingly, and he 
repeated the question. 
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‘‘ IT was stealing your money,”’ she said. 

“T guessed that,” said Cranford dryly; ‘‘ but 
you're not the kind of person who steals money, 
Mrs. Glynn ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

“No—I’m not,’ she answered helplessly, 
‘but I was stealing. What are you going todo?”’ 

“Why were you taking that money? ”’ 
demanded Cranford. ‘‘ That is the first point. 
I will decide what I am going to do afterwards. 
By the way, I will relieve you of that.” 

He took the notes from her unresisting hand 
and slipped them into his pocket. Then he 
got up, closed the door of the safe, and locked it. 

“Well ? ”’ he said. , 

She told him simply. It was the story of a 
mother’s fight for her delicate boy, told without 
excuse, without emphasis, and might have 
moved any man. Apparently it did not move 
Cranford, and she would have been surprised 
if it had. 

“You were taking money to send your boy 
into the mountains ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

‘‘ Who was the doctor ? ”’ 

She told him, and he nodded. 

‘‘ Where do you live ? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘In Clerkenwell,”’ she said, and he rose. 

‘““Get your things on,” he said. ‘‘ We will 
go to your house in Clerkenwell.” 

“ But——’” she began. 

‘‘ Put on your coat,” he said in a voice which 
allowed of no argument. 

6 
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She obeyed, delaying her return to his room 
just long enough to wipe the evidence of tears 
from her face. He was dressed waiting for 
her, and without a word led the way from the 
office and the building. No word was spoken 
on the journey. For the second time that 
day she had the unusual experience of travelling 
by taxi-cab, but this time in a different mood. 

She mounted the narrow, ill-lighted stairs, 
and ushered him into a tiny flat. Two bags 
stood packed in the hall, and in the little 
living-room the child was being dressed for the 
journey. At a sign from Doris Mrs. Thomas 
came to the passage. 

‘“T just want a few minutes,” whispered the 
girl, ‘‘ Mr. Cranford wishes to see my boy.” 

She came back to find Cranford and the child 
solemnly surveying one another. 

‘That's your boy, eh? ”’ 

She nodded. 

“He doesn’t look very ill. He's white, but 
I wonder how children can be anything but white 
in London.” 

Presently his survey ended, and he turned 
his impassive face to the girl. 

“IT suppose you have your passport and 
ticket ?”’ 

Her lips trembled, and she could only assent 
with a gesture. 

‘“All right,” he said, rising. “ You are 
going by the Havre boat, I presume ? ” 
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nine,’ he said. ‘“ You had better look for me 
by the bookstall. Give your trunks to a 
porter and he will register them for you.” 

She stared at him wildly. 

“Mr. Cranford !”’ she faltered. 

“Do as you are told,’ he said, and was 
gone before she could gather her scattered 
thoughts. 

He was waiting for them at the station, and 
had secured a carriage. To her amazement 
he himself got in with them, also to her em- 
barrassment, because she held third-class tickets, 
whilst the carriage he had reserved was first- 
class. 

“But you are not going, Mr. Cranford ? 
You have no passport.” 

‘‘T came up to bring my diplomatic passport 


to you for you to return,” he said. ‘ That is 
why I called at the office. I have it in my 
pocket.”’ 


She found a bundle of papers, and on arrival 
at Southampton she was to learn that he had 
reserved a cabin for her and the boy. 

There never was, perhaps, so strange a 
journey or such queer fellow-passengers as 
these two who journeyed through France, from 
Havre to Paris and from Paris to the golden 
valley of Chamonix, without speaking any more 
than was necessary to announce that dinner 
was served or that a change of trains was 
scheduled. And so they came to Argentiere, 
the girl still in a maze, still without under- 
standing, and it was not until they were lunching 
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at La Planet that he discussed any aspect of 
their amazing journey. 

‘““T know one of the Alpine guides who lives 
in this village,’ he said. ‘‘ He has an extremely 
nice home, and his wife is a very kindly sort of 
person. I have arranged for your little boy to 
stay with them for a year. He is old enough 
to enjoy the life and too young really to miss 
you. He will have excellent food, and there is 
no reason why you shouldn’t come out two or 
three times a year to see him.” 

She smiled at him through her tears. 

‘Why have you done this, Mr. Cranford ? ”’ 
she asked. ‘‘Why have you been so—so 
wonderful to me ? ” 

And then for the first time in her life she saw 
him smile, and it was a smile of singular sweet- 
ness and, too, singular sadness. 

“Mrs. Bristow will tell you one of these 
days,” he said shortly, and changed the subject, 
leaving her more bewildered than ever. 

She left the boy without a pang. He waved 
her so cheery a farewell from the brow of the 
little hill on which La Planet is built, that it 
would have been the sheerest selfishness if she 
had felt grieved at the parting. So far she had 
been upheld by the tremendous novelty of the 
situation, by the gratitude which had welled 
and bubbled up from her heart, gratitude to 
the man who had saved her boy and had saved 
her. She was beginning to understand all that 
her act and her plans had meant. She could 
look down from the brink of the precipice and 
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see herself, a strange and remote figure engaged 
in an act which she could neither understand 
nor sanction in her normal mood. 

But most astounding of all the experiences 
which had been crowded into three days, Ian 
Cranford was indefinably changed, though still 
monosyllabic of speech, silent and unsmiling. 

So far she had borne herself well, but the 
reaction came that night on the way back to 
Paris. They were alone in a first-class com- 
partment. He was dozing in a corner, a 
travelling rug over his knees, and she was 
vainly attempting to sleep, lying full length 
upon a seat. Then she began to cry, softly at 
first, but, as she lost control, melting into a 
very passion of tears. Before she knew what 
had happened he was sitting by her, his arm 
about her, her head upon his shoulder. 

“Poor little mother, poor little mother! ”’ 
his soft voice came to her ear. ‘‘ You've stood 
it splendidly, you brave dear soul ! ”’ 

She felt his lips brush her cheek, and sank 
into delicious unconsciousness. She spent the 
night in his arms, sleeping like a child. 

Two days later Doris Glynn was back at her 
desk in the room which she had not expected 
to see again, as grave, as imperturbable as ever, 
yet with a certain softness of voice and manner 
which was remarked upon. None knew the 
turmoil of her mind or the film of half-answered 
questions which flickered through her head. 

Why had he done it? Why for her? Why 
of all the women in the world had he chosen a 
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weakling who saw no way out of her difficulties 
other than the way of theft ? 

She could only think with awe of that awaken- 
ing in the grey light of an autumn dawn with 
her cheek against his, his strong arm around 
her, and the low-spoken words of homage and 
love. ... 

The recollection of it caught her breath, and 
she stopped with her hand poised over the 
keyboard. Then the door of Cranford’s private 
office flung open and his bull-voice roared for 
her. She went meekly, notebook in hand, and 
the door closed behind her. 

“My Gawd!” said one stenographer to 
another, ‘“‘ I wouldn’t have that girl’s job for a 
million a week ! ”’ 

Inside the office Mr. Cranford had visitors: 
one, a stately, grey woman who did not deign 
to notice the girl. Mrs. Bristow was accom- 
panied by her solicitor, and evidently the least 
pleasant part of the negotiations had been 
concluded before Doris was called in. 

“T think you’ve been extremely hard,’ the 
lady was drawling, “ and really your terms are 
ruinous. After the quarries are gone I shall 
hardly have {5000 a year to live upon.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

_“ People have starved on less,” said Cranford, 
and the old lady’s eyebrows rose in resentment 
at the flippancy. 

“You have been very hard, Mr. Cranford,” 
she said. ‘“‘ By the way, are you one of the 
Cranfords of Cranford Bassett ? ”’ 
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Ian Cranford shook his head. 

‘‘And yet the name is familiar to me,’ said 
the old woman as she rose. ‘‘I have known 
many Cranfords. There was Stanley Cranford. 
You remember, Stiles’’—she addressed the 
elderly solicitor—‘‘a perfectly charming boy. 
And then there was a Mrs. Cranford; who was 
she ? Oh, I remember,” she nodded; ‘‘a very 
estimable person. My housekeeper, for some 
time. What happened to her, Stiles? I seem 
to remember that there was something dis- 
agreeable.” 

“You prosecuted her for theft,’’ said the 
solicitor. 

“Of course, of course,’ said Mrs. Bristow 
complacently. “She had ideas far above her 
station, poor soul ; stole jewellery, did she not, 
to educate her son, or some such nonsense ? 
Did she go to prison : af 

“For six months,” said the solicitor. 

‘““So she did, so she did! Good morning, 
Mr. Cranford.’’ She held out her hand, but 
Cranford did not take it. ‘‘ You have been 
harsh with me, very harsh indeed. I hardly 
know which way to turn, and my poor boy . 

She was still talking to herself when the girl 
opened the door for her, and they heard her 
complaining voice growing fainter. 

Doris turned to meet Ian Cranford’s eye. 

‘A nice woman,” he said grimly ; ‘ she 
believes she is ruined with £5000 a year.”’ 

“T think she was Eye. to be horrid,’’ said 
the girl. 
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‘‘Sit down, dear.” Cranford’s voice was 
unusually soft. ‘‘ You’ve been wondering why 
such a disagreeable beast of a man ”” she 
put her hand on his to stop him, but he went 
on: “‘ You wonder why I have been .. .”’ 

He stopped himself and was at a loss for 
words. 

“TI always liked you, but I loved you that 
moment when I came in and found you sobbing 
as if your poor heart would break with my 
money in your hand.” 

“ But why ? ” she asked in amazement. 

“For your sacrifice,’ he said, ‘“ because 
you were doing what another woman did, what 
Mrs. Bristow’s housekeeper did for my sake, 
that I might go to a good school and start fair 
in the battle of life.’’ 

“For you?’ said the girl, staring at him, 
and he nodded. 

‘For me,” he said simply. ‘‘ My mother 
was Mrs. Bristow’s housekeeper. She stole to 
keep me at a decent school, and Mrs. Bristow, 
though she knew all the circumstances, pro- 
secuted her.”’ 

He looked out of the window and licked his 
dry lips. ‘‘ My mother died in prison,” he said 
softly. ‘‘ She died in prison! ”’ 

And then Doris Glynn understood. 











The Looker and the' 
Leaper 


OLEY, the smoke-room oracle, has so often 
bored not only the members of the club, 
but a much wider circle of victims, by his views 
on heredity and the functions of the hermones— 
for he has a fluent pen and an entrée to the 
columns of a certain newspaper that shall be 
nameless—that one is averse to recalling his 
frayed theories. 

He is the type of scientist who takes a corre- 
spondence course in such things as synemonics, 
motor engineering, criminology, wireless tele- 
graphy, and character-building. He paid 
nothing for the hermones, having found them 
in an English newspaper report of Professor 
Parrott’s (is it the name ?) lecture. 

Hermones are the little X’s in your circulatory 
system which inflict upon an unsuspecting and 
innocent baby such calamities as his uncle’s 
nose, his father’s temper, and Cousin Minnie’s 
unwholesome craving for Chopin and bobbed 
hair. The big fellows in the medical world 
hesitate to assign the exact function of the 
hermones or even to admit their existence. 

Foley, on the contrary, is prepared to supply 
thumb-nail sketches and specifications. When 

6* 
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you go to the writing-table in the “‘ Silence ”’ 
room, and find it littered with expensive sta- 
tionery, more or less covered with scrawly-wags, 
it is safe betting that Foley has been introducing 
his new friend to some wretched member whom 
he has inveigled into an indiscreet interest. 

But hermones apart, there is one theory of 
evolution to which Foley has clung most 
tenaciously. And it is that the ultra-clever 
father has a fool for a son. 

Whether it works the other way round he does 
not say. I should think not, for Foley senior is 
in his eightieth year, believes in spiritualism, and 
speculates on margins. 

Foley advanced his theory in relation to Dick 
Magnus. 

John Seymour Magnus, his father, is popularly 
supposed to be in heaven, because of the many 
good qualities and characteristics recorded on the 
memorial tablet in St.’ Mary’s Church. Thus: 
He was a Good Father, a Loving Husband and a 
Faithful Friend, and performed Many Charitable 
Deeds in This City. 

There is nothing on the memorial tablet about 
his Successful Promotions or Real Estate 
Acquisitions. He was bracketed first as the 
keenest business man of his day. A shrewd, 
cunning general of commerce, who worked out 
his plans to the minutest detail, he ran his 
schemes to a time-table and was seldom late. 
All other men (except one) would comprehend 
the beginning and fruition of their schemes 
within the space of months. John Seymour 
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Magnus saw the culmination of his secret politics 
three years ahead. 

There was one other, a rival, who had the 
same crafty qualities. Carl Martingale was his 
contemporary, and it is an important circum- 
stance that he supplied, in his son, a complete 
refutation of all Foley’s theories. Carl and 
John died within twelve days of one another, 
and both their great businesses went to only 
sons. 

Dick took over the old man’s chair, and was 
so oppressed by his uncongenial surroundings 
that he sold it for a ridiculous figure to Steven 
Martingale. The two were friends, so the sale 
was effected over a luncheon for which Dick 
paid. 

Steven had arranged the lunch weeks ahead, 
had decided upon the course of conversation 
which would lead up to the question of sale, and 
had prepared his reply when Dick was man- 
ceuvred into offering the property. For Steven 
was his parent, and worse. Old Carl was a self- 
made boor, with no refined qualities. Steven 
had the appearance and speech of a gentleman 
and shared certain views on life with the 
anthropoid ape. 

Ugly stories floated around, and once old 
Jennifer came into the club in a condition 
bordering on hysteria and drank himself 
maudlin. He had hoped to bag Steven for the 
family, and had allowed his pretty daughter Fay 
a very free hand. 

Too free, it seems, 
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Nothing happened which in any way dis. 
commoded Steven. The old fellow owed him 
an immense amount of money, and Steven knew 
to a penny the exact strength of these financial 
leg-irons. 

He was a strikingly handsome fellow, the 
type the shop-girls rave about—dark, tall, broad 
of shoulder and lean of flank, an athlete and 
something of a wit. A greater contrast to 
Dick could not be imagined, for Dick was thin- 
nish and small, fair haired, rather short-sighted 
(Steven’s flashing eye and long lashes were 
features that fascinated) and languid. 

But he did not develop his left-handedness 
until after he was married. 

Both Dick and Steven courted Thelma Corbett, 
and never a day passed but that their cars were 
parked in the vicinity of the Corbett ménage. 
Corbett being on the danger-zone of bankruptcy 
was indifferent as to which of the two men suc- 
ceeded in their quest, and Thelma was in a 
like case. 

She was one of those pretty slender creatures 
whom, meeting, leave you with a vague unrest 
of mind. Where had you met her before? 
Then you realised (as I realised) that she was the 
ideal toward which all the line artists who ever 
drew pretty women were everlastingly striving. 
She was cold and sweet, independent and help- 
less, clever and vapid ; you were never quite 
certain which was the real girl and which was 
the varnish and the finishing-school. 

To everybody’s surprise, she married Dick. 
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Steven had willed it, of course. He half 
admitted as much one night between acts when 
we were smoking in the lobby of the Auditorium. 
Dick had at that time been married for the best 
part of a year and was childishly happy. 

“T can’t understand how Dick came to cut 
you out, Steven,” Isaid. He was feeling pretty 
good toward me just about then, for I had 
pulled him through a sharp attack of grippe. 

He laughed, that teasing little laugh of his. 

“TIT thought it best,’ he said, a statement 
which could be taken two ways. That he was 
not exposing his modesty or displaying the 
least unselfishness, he went on to explain: 

‘“She was too young, too placid. Some 
women are like that. The men who marry 
them never wake them up. Some go through 
life with their hearts asleep and die in the belief 
that they have been happy. They have lived 

without ‘struggle,’ and only ‘struggle’ can 
light the fire which produces the perfect woman. 
I figured it that way.” 
I was silent. 


“TI figured it that way’’—a_ favourite 
expression of his—explained in a phrase the 
inexplicable. 


“That is why you find the most unlikely 
women running away with the most impossible 
men,” he went on; “‘ the heavens are filled with 
the woes of perfect husbands and the courts 
shudder with their lamentations. They are 
bewildered, stunned, outraged. They have 
showered their wealth and affection upon a 
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delicate lady, and in return she has fled with 
a snub-nosed chauffeur whose vocabulary is 
limited to twelve hundred words and whose 
worldly possessions are nil.” 

I said nothing, and soon after the bell rang 
and we went back to our seats. He drove me 
home that night and came up to my den for a 
drink, and I reopened the subject of Dick and 
his wife. 

“ Dick is one of Nature’s waste products,” he 
said. ‘‘ He has neither initiative nor objective 
in life. How could old Magnus breed such a 
son? He was the cleverest, shrewdest old devil 
in theCity. Dick is just pap and putty—a good 
fellow and a useful fellow for holding my lady’ S 
wool or carrying my lady’s Chow, but——”’ 

He shook his head. 

“No ‘struggle’ there, Steve?” I asked. 
“ Foley’s theory works out in this case.” 

“Foley is a fool,’ smiled Steven. ‘‘ What 
about me? Aren’t I my father’s son ? ” 

[ admitted that. 

“ No, Dick lives from breakfast to supper, and 
could no more work out a scheme as his father 
did than I could knit a necktie.”’ 

‘“‘ And there is no ‘ struggle ’ in the establish- 
ment ? ’’ I repeated, and he nodded gravely. 

.“ There is no ‘struggle,’’’ he said, and 
although he never said the words I felt him 
saying “as yet.” 

Steven became a frequent visitor at the 
Magnus’ house—Dick told me this himself. 

“‘He’s an amusing person,” he said—I met 
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him in the Park, and he stopped his car to talk— 
“and I can’t help feeling that life is a little dull 
for Thelma.” 

It was much duller for people who were 
brought much into contact with Thelma, but I 
did not say so. She was the kind of hostess who 
wanted entertaining. 

Everybody loved Dick in those days, and he 
was welcomed wherever he went. Later, when 
he passed through that remarkably awkward 
stage, a stage which we usually associate with 
extreme adolescence, he was not so popular, and 
I was a little bit worried about him. It grieved 
me to see a man with all the money in the world 
making a playtime of life, because people who 
live for play can find their only recreation in 
work, and he never expressed the slightest 
desire to engage himself in the pursuit which 
had built up his father’s colossal fortune. He 
rode well, he shot well, he played a good game 
of golf, and it was a case of “ Let’s get Dick” 
for a fourth at bridge. 

“‘ The fact is,’’ said Dick, when I tackled him 
one day, ‘‘ heavy thinking bores me. Maybe if 
I had to, I would. Sometimes I feel that I have 
a flash of my father’s genius, but I usually work 
out that moment of inspiration in a game of 
solitaire.” 

One afternoon he took me home to tea, arriv- 
ing a little earlier than usual. He was evidently 
surprised to find Steve’s car drawn up near the 
house. He should have been more surprised 
when he walked through the French windows 
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opening from the lawn to the drawing-room, 
and found Steve and Thelma side by side on 
a settee examining Medici prints. It may have 
been necessary for the proper study of Art that 
Steve’s hand should be upon the girl’s shoulder. 
Evidently she did not think so, for she tried to 
disengage herself, but Steve, much more ex- 
perienced in the ways of the world, kept his 
hand in position and looked up with a smile. 
As for me, I felt de trop. 

“ Hello, people!’’ said Dick, glaring be- 
nignly into the flushed face of the girl, “‘ do my 
eyes behold a scandal in process of evolution ? 
Or have I interrupted an exposition on the 
art of Michael Angelo ? ” 

Steve rose with a laugh. 

‘I brought Thelma some pictures,” he said, 
“they’re a new lot just published; they are 
rather fine, don’t you think ? ”’ 

Dick looked at the pictures and, having no 
artistic soul, said that they struck him as a little 
old-fashioned, and I saw the girl’s lips curl in 
disdain of her husband, and felt a trifle sad. 

Another time (I have learnt since) Dick found 
them lunching together at Madarino’s, a curious 
Circumstance in view of the fact that she had 
said she was going to spend the day with her 
mother. 

Then one afternoon Dick went home and 
sounded his motor-horn loudly as he swept up 
the drive, and discovered his wife at one end of 
the drawing-room and Steve at the other, and 
they were discussing Theosophy loudly. 
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After tea Dick linked his arm in Steve’s and 
took him into the grounds. 

“ Steve, old boy,” he said affectionately, “I 
don’t think I should come and see Thelma unless 
somebody else is here, old man.” 

“Why in Heaven’s name shouldn’t I? ” asked 
Steve. ‘‘ What rubbish you talk, Dick! Why, 
I’ve known Thelma as long as I’ve known you.”’ 

Dick scratched his chin. 

“Yes, that seems a sound kind of argument,”’ 
he said. ‘Still, I wouldn’t if I were you. 
You know, servants and people of that kind 
talk.” 

But Steve smacked him on the back and told 
him not to be a goomp, and Thelma was so nice 
that evening that, when during a week-end Dick 
surprised his wife and Steve one morning walking 
with linked hands along an unfrequented path 
through the woods, he did no more than give 
them a cheery greeting, and passed on with a 
grin. 

It was about this time that Dick started on 
his maladroit career. He became careless in his 
dress, could not move without knocking things 
over, went altogether wrong in his bridge, so 
that you could always tell which was Dick’s 
score by a glance at the block. There was 
usually a monument of hundreds, two hundreds, 
and five hundreds erected above the line on the 
debit side, and when men cut him as a partner 
they groaned openly and frankly. 

Harry Wallstein, who is a lunatic collector, 
gave him a rare Ming vase to examine, and Dick 
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dropped it, smashing the delicate china into a 
hundred pieces. Of course he insisted upon 
paying the loss, but he could not soothe Harry’s 
anguished soul. He had a trick too, when he 
was taking tea with some of his women friends, 
of turning quickly in a drawing-room and sweep- 
ing all the cups on to the floor. In the street 
he escaped death by miracles. Once he stood 
in the centre of a crowded thoroughfare at the 
rush hour to admire the amethystine skies. A 
motor lorry and two taxicabs piled themselves up 
on the side-walk in consequence, for it had been 
raining and the roads were slippery. 

Dick footed the bill for the damage and went 
on his awkward way. It is extraordinary how 
quickly a man acquires a reputation for eccen- 
tricity. People forgot the unoffending Dick 
that used to be, and knew only the dangerous 
fool who was. When he called on Mrs. Tol- 
marsh, whose collection of Venetian glass has no 
equal in the country, the butler was instructed 
never to leave his side, to guide him in and out 
of the drawing-room, and under no circum- 
stances to allow him to handle the specimens 
which Mrs. Tolmarsh invariably handed round 
for the admiration of her guests. Nevertheless 
he managed to crash a sixteenth-century vase 
and a decanter which had been made specially 
for Fillipo, Tyrant of Milan, and was adorned 
with his viperish crest. 

And in the meantime Steven gave up his 
practice of calling three times a week on Mrs. 
Magnus and called every day. 
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Dick did not seem to mind, although he took 
to returning home earlier than had been his 
practice. I might have warned Dick. I pre- 
ferred, however, to say a few words to Steven, 
and I got him alone in a corner of the library 
and I did not mince my words. 

“‘T shall not moralise, Steven,’ I said, “ for 
that is not my way. You have your own code 
and your own peculiar ideas concerning women, 
and so far you’ve got away with it. I do not 
doubt that you will get away with this matter, 
because Dick seems to be drifting down the 
stream towards imbecility—but there are, thank 
Heaven, a few decent people in this town, and 
if you betray Dick you are going to have a pretty 
thin time. I won’t commit the banality of 
asking you to look before you leap, because I 
know you're a pretty good looker | ’’: 

‘“Leaper!’’ he corrected. ‘‘ No person who 
looks very carefully leaps at all. The world is 
divided into those two classes—lookers and 
leapers. Anyway, I am not very greatly con- 
cerned by what people think of me. If I were, 
I should have entered a monastery a long time 
ago. You’ve been straight with me, Doctor, and 
I’m going to be straight with you. My affairs 
are my affairs and concern nobody else. I shall 
do just as I think, and take a line which brings 
me the greatest satisfaction.”’ 

“ Whosoever is hurt ? ”’ I asked. 

‘Whosoever is hurt,” he said, and meant it. 
“I know just what is coming to me. I have 
figured it out.”’ 
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There was no more to be said. To approach 
Dick was a much more delicate matter, for he 
was impervious to hints. 

A week after I had talked to Steven I met 
Hariboy, who is a banker of standing and the 
president of my golf club. I met him pro- 
fessionally, for I had been called into his house 
to perform a minor operation on one of his 
children, and I was cleaning up in his dressing- 
room when he strolled in, and after some talk 
about the child he said : 

“Steven Martingale is going away.”’ 

‘Going away ?’’ I repeated. ‘‘ How do you 
know ?”’ 

“ T know he has taken steamship accommoda- 
tion for Bermuda. My secretary and his secretary 
are apparently friends, and she told my girl that 
Steven is doing a lot of rush work, and that he is 
leaving for a long holiday on the 18th.” 

“Do you know by what line ? ” I asked, and 
he told me. 

Luckily the manager of the shipping office 
was a patient of mine, and I made it my business 
to call on him that afternoon. 

“Yes, the ship leaves on the 18th,” he said, 
‘ but I haven’t Mr. Martingale on my passenger 
ist.” 

We went through it together, and I traced my 
finger down the cabin numbers and _ their 
occupants. 

“ Who is this in No. 7 suite ? ’’ I asked. 

He put on his glasses and looked. 

“Mr, and Mrs. Smith. I don’t know who they 
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are. It’s not an uncommon name,” he added 
humorously. 

So that was that ! 

I do not think I should have moved any 
further in the matter if I had had the slightest de- 
gree of faith in Steven’s honesty. But Steven 
was not a marrying man. He had once told me 
that under no circumstances would he think of 
binding his life with that of any woman, and 
had expounded his philosophy with that cold- 
blooded logic of his, which left me in no doubt at 
all that whatever fine promises he might make 
to Thelma Magnus, only one end of that adven- 
ture was inevitable. 

I sought Dick all over the town, and ran him 
to earth in the first place I should have looked 
—the card-room of Proctor’s Club. I entered the 
room in time to hear the peroration of a violent 
address on idiocy delivered by Dick’s late 
partner. His opponents were too busy adding 
up the score to take any interest in the pro- 
ceeding. 

Dick sat back in his chair, his hands in his 
pockets, a little smile on his thin face. 

“Fortunes of war, old top,” he murmured 
from time to time. 

“Fortunes of war be ——” roared Staines, 
who was his victim. ‘‘ You go four spades on 
the queen, knave to five, and not another trick 
in your hand . |? 

* Fortunes of war, old top,” said Dick again, 
paid his opponents and rose, upsetting the table 
and scattering the cards in all directions. 
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“‘ Awfully sorry,” he murmured ; “ really awfully 
sorry | ”’ 

That ‘‘ awfully sorry ’’ of his camemechanically 
now. 

‘* Now, Dick,” said I, when I’d got him into my 
car, ‘‘ you’re coming straight home with me, 
and I’m going to talk to you like an uncle.”’ 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned. ‘“ Not about 
Thelma ? ’ 

I was astounded, and I suppose looked my 
astonishment. 

‘Everybody talks to me about Thelma,” 
said Dick calmly. ‘“ She’s a dear, good girl, and 
as honest as they make ’em. I’m not a very 
amusing chap, you know, Doctor,’”’ he said 
mournfully, ‘‘ and Steven is the kind of fellow 
who can keep a room in roars of Jaughter.”’ 

‘‘ But, my dear, good man,”’ I said impatiently, 
“don’t you realise that a man of Steven’s char- 
acter does not call daily on your wife to tell her 
funny stories ? ”’ 

“TI don’t know,’ said Dick vaguely. 
“Thelma seems to like him, and I’ve really no 
grudge against old Steve. He’s a leaper too,” 
he said, with a quick, sidelong glance at me, “ and 
that makes him ever so much more interesting 
to the women.” 

He chuckled at my astonishment. 

‘ He was telling us the other night about that 
amusing conversation he had with you.” 

“He did not tell you the whole of the con- 
versation, I’ll swear,’’ said I dryly, but Dick 
showed no curiosity. 
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“Qld Steven is a good fellow,” he repeated. 
‘“T like him, and I tell everybody who comes to 
me with stories about him and Thelma that he 
is my very best friend.”’ 

I groaned in the spirit. 

“Then,’”’ said I in despair, “it is useless 
telling you that Steven has booked two berths 
by the steamer which leaves on the 18th for 
Bermuda.” 

He nodded. 

“I know; he is taking his aunt,’ he said. 
“T got the same yarn from Chalmers, and I 
asked Steven, and he told me, yes, he was 
going away——”’ 

“In the name of Smith ? ” I asked pointedly. 

“In the name of Smith,” repeated Dick 
gravely. ‘‘ After all, he’s a big power in the 
financial world, Doctor, and it is’not good 
business for him to advertise his comings and 
goings.” 

After that there was no more to be said. 

“We're having a little party on the 17th at 
the house. I wish you would come along,”’ said 
Dick before I left him. “I’ve particularly 
asked Steve to come. It will be a send-off for 
him, though of course nobody must know that 
he 1s going abroad.”’ 

The dear, simple fool said this so solemnly that 
I could have kicked him. WhatcouldI do? I 
had a talk with Chalmers, who is as fond of Dick 
as I am, and he could offer no advice. 

“It’s hopeless,’”’ he said, “‘and the queer 
thing is that Dick has arranged to go out of 
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town on the night of the 17th. So we can't 
even drag him to the ship to confront this 
swine | ”’ 

“Do you think he’ll marry her?” I asked 
after a long pause in the conversation. 

‘Marry her!” scoffed Chalmers. ‘“* Did he 
marry Fay Jennifer? Did he marry that un- 
happy girl Steele ? Marry her! ”’ 

It was a big party which Dick gave. His 
house lay about twenty miles out of town and 
is situated in the most gorgeous country. It 
was a hot autumn day, with a cloudless sky and 
a warm gentle breeze, the kind of day that 
tempts even the most confirmed of city birds 
into the open country. 

I do not think it was wholly the salubrious 
weather that was responsible for the big attend- 
ance. Half the people, and all the women who 
were present, knew that on the following day 
Steven Martingale was leaving for Bermuda, 
and that Thelma would accompany him. 

I saw the girl as soon as I arrived, and noted 
the bright eyes, the flushed cheek, and the 
atmosphere of hectic excitement in which she 
moved. She was a little tremulous, somewhat 
incoherent, just a thought shrill. 

All Dick’s parties were amusing and just a 
hitle unconventional. For example, in addition 
to the band and the troupe of al fresco per- 
formers and Grecian dancers, he usually had 
some sort of competition for handsome prizes, 
and the young people, particularly, looked 
forward to these functions with the greatest 
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enjoyment. On this occasion there was a 
revolver-shooting competition for ladies and 
gentlemen, the prize for the women being a 
diamond bangle, and for the men a gold cigarette 
case. 

Most men imagine themselves to be proficient 
in the arts which they do not practise, and nine 
out of ten who have never handled a gun boast 
of their marksmanship. 

Dick sought me out and took me into the 
house and upstairs to his own snuggery. 

“ Doctor,” said he, as he dropped into an easy- 
chair and reached for his cigarettes, “‘ spare a 
minute to enlighten me. What was the 
Crauford smash ? I only heard a hint of it last 
night, and I’m told that dad was positively 
wonderful.” 

It was queer he had never heard of Ralph 
Crauford and his fall. Old Man Magnus and he 
were bitter enemies, and whereas Crauford must 
nag and splutter from day to day, Magnus was 
prepared to wait. As usual he laid his plans 
ahead, and one morning failed to turn up at his 
office. The rumour spread that he was ill, and 
there was support for the story, because you 
could never pass his house without seeing a 
doctor’s waiting car. It was a puzzling case, 
and I myself was fooled. So was every specialist 
we brought in. For weeks at a time Magnus 
would be well, and then he would have a collapse 
and be absent from his office for days. 

And all the time the Crauford crowd were 
waiting to jump in and smash two of the stocks 
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he carried. We had advised a trip abroad, but 
it was not till the end of a year of these relapses 
and recoveries that he consented. He went to 
Palermo in Sicily, and after a month it was 
announced that he had died. Then the fun 
started. Crauford jumped into the market 
with a hammer in each hand, figuratively speak- 
ing. Tyne River Silver fell from 72 to 31, and 
all the time the executors of the estate were 
chasing one another to discover their authority 
to act. This went on for three days and then 
the blow fell. Old Man Magnus appeared on 
‘Change, looking a trifle stouter, a little browner, 
and infinitely cheerful. 

Crauford had “sold over.” It cost him his 
bank balance, his town house, and his country 
estate plus his wife’s jewellery to get square with 
Magnus. 

Dick listened to the story, his eyes beaming, 
interrupting me now and again with a chuckle of 
sheer joy. 

‘“ Wonderful old dad!” he said at the end ; 
“ wonderful old boy! And he was foxing all the 
time. Kidding ’em along! The art of it, the 
consummate art of it! Specialists and sea 
voyages and bulletins every hour! ”’ 

He stood up abruptly and threw away his 
cigarette. 

“‘ Let’s go and see the women shoot,” he said. 

There was the usual fooling amongst the girls 
when their end of the competition started. In 
spite of their “’ Which-end-shall-I-hold it ?”’ and 
their mock terror, they shot remarkably well. 
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I had caught a glimpse of Steven, a silent, 
watchful, slightly amused man, who most con- 
spicuously avoided Thelma, but came down to 
the booth and stood behind her when she fired 
her six shots for the prize. Incidentally not one 
bullet touched the target, and the wobbling of 
her pistol was pitiful. 

Steven’s shooting was beautiful to watch. 
Every bullet went home in the centre of 
the target and the prize was assuredly 
his. 

“Now watch me, Steve,” said Dick, and at 
the sight of Dick with a gun in his hand even 
his best friends drew back. 

He fired one shot, a bull’s-eye, the second shot 
was a little bit to the left, but nevertheless a 
bull’s-eye, the third shot passed through the hole 
which the first had made, the fourth and fifth 
were on the rim of the black centre—and then he 
turned with a smile to Steven. 

“ My old pistol is much better than the best 
of the new ones,” he said. 

He had refused to shoot with the weapons 
provided, and had brought a long ungainly thing 
of ancient make; but as he was not a com- 
petitor in the strict sense of the word, there had 
been no protest. 

The sixth shot went through the bull and there 
was a general clapping. 

‘“How’s that?” said Dick, twiddling his 
revolver. 

“ Fine,’’ said Steven. 

“The Looker shoots almost as well as the 
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Leaper,”’ laughed Dick, and pressed the trigger 
carelessly. 

There was a shot and a scream. Steve 
balanced himself for a moment, looking at Dick 
in a kind of awed amazement, and then crumpled 
up and fell. 

As for Dick he stood, the smoking revolver. 
still in his hand, frowning down at the prostrate 
figure. 

“ [msorry,” he muttered, but Steven Martin- 
gale had passed beyond the consideration of 
apologies. 

He was dead before I could reach him. 


That old-fashioned revolver of Dick’s had 
seven chambers, and people agreed both before 
and after the inquest that it was the kind of fool 
thing that Dick would have. 

“‘ He ought to have seen there were seven shots 
when he loaded the infernal weapon,” said 
Chalmers. ‘‘ Of course, if it was anybody but 
Dick I should have thought that the whole thing 
was manceuvred, and that all this awkwardness 
of his had been carefully acted for twelve months 
in order to supply an excuse at the inquest and 
get the ‘ Accidental Death’ verdict. It is the 
sort of thing that his father would have done. 
A keen, far-seeing old devil was John Magnus.”’ 

I said nothing, for I had seen the look in Dick’s 
eyes when he said “* leaper.”’ 

At any rate, the shock wakened Dick, for his 
awkwardness fell away from him like an old 
cloak,and Thelma Magnus must have found some 
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qualities in him which she had not suspected, for 
she struck me as a tolerably happy woman when 
I met her the other day. But I shall not readily 
forget that hard glint in Dick’s eyes when he 
spoke the last words which Steven Martingale 
was destined to hear. I had seen it once before 
in the eyes of John Seymour Magnus the day he 
smashed Crauford. 

Maybe some of the old man’s hermones were 
working. I should like to ask Foley about it. 








The Prison-Breakers 


T was the sort of thing one might expect 
would happen in the Intelligence Service, 
and may be briefly related. 

Alexander Barnes, who enjoyed a mild fame 
aS a man about town, a regular first nighter at 
all the new plays, a familiar figure at private 
views, was arrested on a charge of wilfully 
shooting Cristoforo P. Supello. With him was 
also charged an American who gave the name 
of ‘‘ Jones.” 

The facts elicited at the trial were briefly as 
follows : 

Barnes and Jones had been dining at the 
“Atheneum Imperial’’ and had strolled out 
into Pall Mall. A few minutes later the officer 
on point duty at the end of Waterloo Place 
heard three shots fired in rapid succession. 
The shots came from the direction of the Duke 
of York’s statue, and the constable ran towards 
the sound and was joined by two other police- 
men who arrived from the other end of the 
thoroughfare. The man, Supello, was lying on 
the ground dead. Barnes and Jones were 
caught at the top of the Duke of York’s steps 
leading down into St. James’s Park, and were 
secured without difficulty. 

The fact that they attempted to escape did 
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not support the story which Barnes told, 
namely, that he had been attacked by Supello 
and had fired in self-defence. Undoubtedly a 
revolver was found in the dead man’s hand 
with one chamber discharged. In Barnes’s 
possession was an automatic pistol from which 
two shots had been fired (the shells were dis- 
covered on the following morning), but no 
weapons of any kind were found on Jones. 
Both Jones and Barnes swore they were 
attacked first, and the fact that three shots 
were fired and that two of them had been found 
in Supello’s heart proved that the first had 
been fired by him, since medical evidence demon- 
strated that he could not have used a revolver 
subsequent to receiving the wounds which 
killed him. ) 

With such evidence it seemed humanly im- 
possible that the charge could be persisted in, 
yet Barnes was found guilty of manslaughter 
and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, 
whilst Jones was discharged. 

The conviction was secured on the evidence 
of a homeless man who said he was dozing on 
the steps of a house when he heard an alterca- 
tion and saw Barnes draw and flourish his 
pistol in the face of Supello, and by the further 
evidence of the butler of Mr. Stieglemann, the 
international financier, who alleged that he, too, 
was a witness of the affair, and said that he 
heard angry words between the parties, and 
corroborated the statement of the night-waif in 
so far as the flourishing of weapons was concerned, 
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The occurrence created something of a sensa- 
tion, for Barnes was a fairly well-known man 
who lived a blameless and—save that he had 
a trick of disappearing from London at odd 
intervals, nobody knowing whither—an un- 
suspicionable life. 

Alexander Barnes accepted his sentence 
philosophically, although he had a young wife 
to whom he was passionately devoted. 

He possessed that serene faith in his depart- 
ment which makes up nine-tenths of the moral 
equipment of the Intelligence Man. He did 
not tell the judge that he and “ Jones”’ of the 
Washington Secret Service had intercepted 
Supello on his way to a certain Embassy with 
the full text of the Salem-Ponsonby Treaty in 
his pocket, or that they had followed Supello, 
a most notorious trafficker in government 
secrets, from the hotel; or that they had sat 
watching him at dinner until the lady from the 
Embassy had passed Supello’s table and had 
dropped a white rose as a sign that his Excel- 
lency had agreed to pay the stiff price which 
the Mexican had asked. 

They shot him and had ripped the treaty 
from his inside pocket, and Jones had dropped 
the document into the nearest street sewer, 
but, honestly, Supello had fired first. Barnes 
could not tell this interesting and romantic 
story, partly because he would not have been 
believed, and partly because it is the rule of 
the Higher Intelligence Circle never to bleat. 
If you are caught you must take your medicine 
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with a smiling face and send no S.0.S. messages 
to your unknown chiefs for succour. 

‘““Mr. Jones ”’ was informed that his presence 
in England was no longer an absolute neces- 
sity, and he departed for New York and 
was accompanied to his cabin by police 
officers. 

When the big liner was fifty miles from 
Mersey mouth, he was visited by a quiet man 
who talked with him for a long time. This 
man was Bland, Chief of the Intelligence Service, 
who left the boat at Queenstown and made his 
way back to London. 

He sought an interview with the Minister of 
the Interior, and the result was not especially 
successful. 

At the end of a very hopeless quarter of an 
hour, he shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““T quite understand, sir,’ he said as gently 
as he could, “‘my suggestion is very irregular, 
but then the situation is a little extraordinary. 
We are on the verge of war se 

“That is a matter of opinion, sah,” said the 
other gruffly. 

He always said “sah,” and as “Sah” he 
was known throughout the services. 

He was a thin man with a towsy mop of 
pure white hair, his face was thin, his mouth 
was thin, and he looked out on to the world 
through the narrowest slits of eyes that Bland 
had ever seen in a man. 

Sir George Mergin had been Minister off and 
on over a period: of twenty years in one adminis- 
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tration or the other. He was known as narrow, 
but safe. 

He ran his department on rigid regulation 
lines, wrote with a quill pen, and drank a glass 
of sherry at eleven in the forenoon. 

Small wonder then that he regarded the 
Chief of the Intelligence Bureau and his pre- 
posterous schemes with resentment. 

“You see, Mr.—er—Bland, you have no— 
er—official status. You are in no vote and 
come under the—er—administration of no 
department.” 

““In fact, were nobody’s darlings, sir, 
smiled Bland, ‘‘and have no Chief to whom we 
can appeal. The Interior loathes us, the P.V. 
police are jealous of us, the Foreign Office, 
whom we serve, pretend that they do not know 
that there is such an organisation as the Secret 
Service——”’ 

There came a gentle tap at the door and a 
secretary entered. He crossed to his Chief and 
said something in a low voice. 

‘“‘ Ah yes, ah yes,” said Sir George, “ teil the 
Commissioner to come in.”’ 

Bland concealed a smile. It was no coin- 
cidence that Assistant-Commissioner Goldring 
should make his appearance at that moment. 
Goldring had control of the Political Depart- 
ment and ran a secret service of his own. It 
was little more than a glorified detective force, 
which was employed in tracing dangerous aliens 
and keeping an unfriendly eye upon the comings 
and goings of known anarchists. It was a 
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department which boasted of its linguistic gifts 
and was known at the Yard as the “ P.V. 
Division ’’—* P.V.”’ standing for ‘‘ arlez-vous.”’ 

And here it may be said that the regular 
police force entertained a most profound con- 
tempt for the P.V.’s, their prescience and their 
capacity, and invariably favoured Bland’s de- 
partment when a decision had to be made for 
one or the other. 

Goldring came in, bowed graciously to the 
Chief, and favoured Bland with a little nod. 

“Ah, Commissioner, I am glad you have 
come, sah! Now I will put it to you, Mr. 
Goldring—or perhaps, Mr. Bland, sah, you 
would like to explain your-—er—curious pro- 
ject.” 

Bland knew as well as any that Goldring was 
well aware of the business and that he had 
already been consulted. 

‘““T suggest that Alexander Barnes should be 
set at liberty,’ he said. ‘“‘ Mr. Goldring knows 
all that Barnes was doing. He was out to find 
the man who had bribed a Foreign Office clerk 
to supply him with a copy of the Salem-Ponsonby 
Treaty.” 

‘““And shoot him?” suggested Goldring, 
shaking his head with an assumption of gravity. 
‘‘ Surely there is a law in the land to deal with 
such crimes as you suggest Supello committed ; 
surely he could have been arrested ? ” 

Bland looked at him with a pitying smile 
which made the other hot and angry. 

‘No, sah!” said the Minister shortly; “I 
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can do nothing, sah—nothing. It is absurd to 
ask such a thing. Bring me a request from my 
excellent friend, the Foreign Minister, or let 
the Under-Secretary substantiate your state- 
ment, and in the public interest I might bring 
Clause 475 of the Act of Defence into operation, 
but otherwise—no ! ”’ 

Again Bland smiled. 

‘“‘ You know very well, sir, I cannot do that,” 
he said. 

‘Personally,’ interrupted Goldring, ‘I 
doubt the whole story. I am not exactly with- 
out information, Mr. Bland; you don’t suggest 
that you know any more of what is happening 
in England than I ?”’ he asked archly. 

Bland nodded. 

‘“T know that our friend Stieglemann gives 
excellent dinners,’ he drawled. ‘I know that 
after dinner his guests play roulette, and that 
if Stieglemann wishes he can always win—it is 
useful.”’ 

“What do you mean ?” demanded Goldring, 
very red. 

“By ‘useful’? [ll tell you. Suppose a 
police official lost five hundred pounds at a 
sitting, and Stieglemann tore up that police 
officer's J.0.U. for that amount, would not this 
officer be under some obligation to his admirable 
host ? You ask me what I know more than 
you—lI'll tell you. Stieglemann’s roulette board 
is faked. You didn’t know that, did you? ”’ 
““Goldring met Bland’s challenging eyes and 
dropped his own before them. 
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““] am going now,” Bland went on, picking 
up his hat, ‘but before I go I will say this. 
The two witnesses against Alexander Barnes 
were planted. Stieglemann’s butler is an alien 
agent; the tramp who saw everything is 
another. But they don’t count, because Alex- 
ander would have killed Supello anyway sooner 
than allow the Salem-Ponsonby Treaty to go 
to its purchaser. You refuse me help to release 
Barnes—I will release him myself and take 
him through England under the nose of your 
police.” 

Sir George rose in a trembling fury. 

“You threaten me, sah! ’”’ he quavered. 

Bland nodded. 

“T will break you, sah! I will arrest you, 
sah! Mr. Goldring, take him into custody ! ”’ 

Goldring hesitated, then stepped forward, 
and Bland laughed. 

He laughed as he accompanied his captor 
down the stairs, and was chuckling in the 
locked room at Scotland Yard when they came 
to him (after an hour’s stay) and told him that 
he was free. 

For there had come to Sir George Mergin a 
High Government Personage who had said at 
the end of an aimless and innocent conversation : 

“Oh, by the way, release Bland.” 

“‘ Release him—release him, sah ! ’’ spluttered 
Sir George. ‘‘ Why, sah?” 

‘“Oh, I don’t know,” said his visitor vaguely 
“only I think .. . I should release him if I 
were you. By the way, all the evening news- 
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papers have a story about your resigning—it’s 
in the stop-press. You aren't thinking of 
taking that step, are you ? ” 

“Certainly not!’’ gasped the Minister. ‘‘ Who 
dare put such a thing in the papers ? ” 

“Goodness knows—you know what news- 
papers are,” said the Personage carelessly, and 
strolled to the door. 

He stood for a moment irresolutely playing 
with the handle of the door. Sir George saw 
him frown and purse his lips. 

‘I think I should release Bland,” said the 
visitor thoughtfully, and went out, closing the 
door behind him. 

Sir George wrote the order for release. 

‘‘ But Barnes shall serve his time,” he said 
viciously, as he flourished his signature to the 
document. 

Bland went back to his office, where he had a 
little work to do. He recognised that he had 
put Goldring and his department upon their 
mettle and that the Parlez-Vous Brigade would 
be watching him likea hawk. Twoof them had 
followed him to the office and were now— 
ostentatiously innocent—examining the windows 
of a fruit store on the opposite side of the 
street. 

They followed him to his flat—Goldring 
had put a car at their disposal—and Bland 
watched them from his window with great enjoy- 
ment for some time. Then he sent for them, 
and they came sheepishly enough and stood in 
front of the big desk in his study. 
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“T don’t want you boys to get cold feet 
watching me,” he said kindly; ‘‘ you can sit 
up here if you promise not to make a noise. 
You'll get a much closer view and be able to 
docket my varying emotions.” 

“ Mr. Bland, ”” protested one, “‘ you’re quite 
in error——”’ 

“IT am never in error,’ interrupted Bland. 
‘* Just sit where you are. I’m expecting a visitor, 
and you'll be able to report the whole wicked 

lot.”’ 
The visitor was Shaun Macallum, a bright 
young man wise in the ways of the Intelligence 
Service. 

‘Sit down, Shaun. I phoned you to come— 
oh. by the way, these are two of Goldring’s 
men, Sergeant Jackman and Sergeant Villars. 
I have no secrets from them.’’ 

The two men grinned uncomfortably. 

‘“* Alec Barnes is in Clewes Gaol,’ Bland went 
on; “I want you to go down and arrange to get 
him out. When he is released I want you to 
bring him to London and take him to Liver- 
pool by train. Put him on a boat that 
is leaving for the United States—our friends 
on the other side will arrange for him to join 
his wife, who leaves for the U.S.A. next 
week.” 

‘““How are we to get him out of prison? ” 
asked Shaun. 

Bland leant back in his chair and gazed 
thoughtfully at the ceiling. 

“‘ That is fairly simple,” he said slowly. 
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The two men seated uncomfortably on the 
edge of their chairs leant forward a little. 

“That is fairly simple,’ repeated Bland ; 
“on a certain day we will cut all telephone and 
telegraph wires leading to the prison. Within 
half an hour our friend will be free. If he is 
not, then he will be within twenty-four hours.” 

e Oh,” said Shaun blankly. 

Bland rose. ea 

‘‘ That’s as much as I can tell you,” he said; 
“and now, Shaun, you can take these two 
active and intelligent members of the P.V. 
Division and lose them.”’ 

That evening Commissioner Goldring sought 
the Minister of the Interior at his house in 
Portland Place. 

“Tt is absurd, sah,’’ said Sir George irritably. 
“The whole thing is absurd and wholly irregular. 
Confound the fellow! If I had my way—by 
Jove! The thing is a bluff, sah.”’ 

Goldring shook his head. He was a badly 
scared man, for if Bland’s intelligence men 
knew of private transactions as between himself 
and Mr. Stieglemann, what else might they 
know ? 

“Tf he says he will do it, he will,” he said. 

“Let him try,’’ answered Sir George grimly. 

This was on the Wednesday evening. On the 
Thursday morning the Governor of Clewes Gaol 
received very detailed instructions regarding 
the care of his prisoner. 

On Friday morning, Goldring was in attend- 
ance on Sir George when officials brought word 
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that the telephone wire between the office of 
the Minister of the Interior and Clewes Gaol 
had been cut in three places. 

“Rush an XX message through to Clewes 
town,” said Sir George. ‘“‘ Tell the Governor to 
hold Barnes in readiness for transfer to Stan- 
moor—anything may happen in these little 
country gaols, sah.”’ 

Bland lunched with Shaun Macallum that 
day. 

“‘ Exactly what is the idea—cutting the wires 
and all that sort of thing ?”’ asked Shaun. 

Bland glanced swiftly round and lowered his 
voice. 

‘We can do nothing in these little country 
prisons,” he said ; ‘‘ our only chance is to scare 
Sah into transferring Barnes to Stanmoor.”’ 

This was, as I say, on the Friday morning. 

On Saturday those idle folk who lingered 
about Stanmoor’s tiny railway station after the 
arrival of the 3.7 from London would have 
witnessed the coming of a tall, good-looking 
convict. 

He was unshaven but cheerful, for he had 
faith in his Chief and in the hundreds of gallant 
men who, as he knew, were working for his 
salvation. His wrists were enclosed in hand- 
cuffs and he was accompanied by the inevitable 
assistant warder, carrying the inevitable blue 
envelope containing transfer papers. This was 
no unusual sight for the townsmen of Stanmoor. 
No day passed which did not witness the coming 
or going of sinister figures in yellow livery. 

oy 
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Sometimes they appeared singly, but more often 
they arrived or were dispatched in gangs of 
twenty, fastened together by a long steel chain 
which passed between each couple. 

The warder beckoned a cab, and into this he 
bundled his prisoner, following and seating 
himself opposite. There was no need to give 
the driver instructions. He whipped up his 
horse, passed through the little market-place 
and Stanmoor’s one street, and breasted the 
long hill which leads to the dreary moorland, 
in the very centre of which is situated Stan- 
moor Convict Establishment. 

It is the boast of successive governors that 
never once in its long and mournful history has 
Stanmoor Prison lost a convict save by death, 
discharge, or transfer. Escapes there had been, 
but no man had ever succeeded in getting away 
from the moor. 

This is not to be wondered at. Physically, 
Stanmoor is bleak and bare save for three 
definite wood groups named, ominously enough, 
Hiding Wood, M‘Greery Wood, and Trap Wood. 
M‘Greery, who gave his name to the second of 
these, was a sometime fugitive from the granite 
prison and met his end in its bosky glades. 
Hiding Wood is so called because it was the 
clump for which the majority of escaped 
prisoners made; and Trap Wood has only two 
outlets, one to the moor and the other to the 
village of Boley-on-the-Moor and presents no 
difficulties of search. 

The roads are few, the farms scattered and 
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difficult to come by, the edges of the moor are 
patrolled by guards, and when to these diffi- 
culties is added the fact that the Governor 
had recently secured the right to requisition a 
military aeroplane patrol in case of need, it is 
not necessary to urge the strenuous character 
of the problem which Stanmoor offered to the 
unfortunate wretch who sought freedom over 
its bare and treacherous waste. 

Barnes and his custodian passed under the 
arch of sorrow, through the black gates, and 
were taken to the office of the Chief Warder. 

That official was evidently well advised as to 
the responsibility which his new charge re- 
presented. 

“You're the prison-breaker, are you?” he 
said pleasantly. ‘Well, we shall have to give 
you extra attention, my friend.” 

It was an extraordinary speech for a Chief 
Warder to make (so thought the Assistant 
Warder, in charge of the prisoner), for men 
holding that position are sparing of speech, 
laconical, and stony. They do not address a 
prisoner as ‘‘ my friend,’’ nor do they volunteer 
information as to the necessity for keeping him 
under observation. 

“Do you speak any foreign languages ? ” 
asked the Chief Warder. 

‘“ Yes, sir, several.”’ 

“German ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Chief Warder nodded. 

“‘T can find you work here,’’ he said; “‘ there 
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are a number of German prisoners—let me hear 
how much German you know.” 

And then he spoke rapidly in a language 
wholly incomprehensible to the attendant 
warder, and the prisoner replied, speaking as 
quickly. 

All these facts came out at the subsequent 
inquiry (details of which will be found in the 
Blue book “ Prison Commissioners’ Report, 
No. 764 A’’) into the part the Chief Warder 
played. 

What he said in German, and what Barnes 
replied, is a matter of conjecture. The Chief 
Warder’s version was that he merely asked a 
few questions in the language to test the 
prisoner's knowledge. The Ministry of the 
Interior alleged that he was a ‘“‘ member of a 
certain organisation,’ the character of which 
did not transpire. 

Three days after the admission of Alexander 
Barnes to Stanmoor, Goldring came by special 
train to Stanmoor town, bringing with him 
twenty of the smartest men of his special corps, 
for Alexander Barnes had escaped. 

Sir George Mergin had a brief interview with 
his Commissioner before he left London, and to 
say that Sir George was angry is putting the 
matter with studied moderation. 

*" The prisoner is on the moor, he escaped an 
hour ago, and there is a cordon round the 
district.” 

“But how—how, sir ?’’ demanded the be- 
wildered Goldring. 
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“He went out with a party of German 
prisoners to work in the fields, leapt the stone 
wall on to a waiting motor-cycle, and got away, 
sah, under the eyes of the warder ! ”’ 

“ But the cycle ? ” 

“Had been put behind the wall by some 
person unknown—how the devil he knew it was 
there——”’ 

At Stanmoor, Goldring found a telegram 
waiting for him from his Chief : 


“Bland has been seen. He says that 
Barnes is still on the moor, and he will 
leave for London via Stanmoor Station.” 


“Will he!’ muttered Goldring between his 
teeth; “‘ will he! ”’ 

No man passed from the moor that day who 
did not come under the vigorous scrutiny of 
police and guards. Farmers’ wagons were 
halted and searched—even the sacks of potatoes 
that some carts carried were emptied before the 
wagon was allowed to proceed. 

Night brought no relaxation of the watchers’ 
vigilance. A battalion of soldiers was brought 
from Taverton to assist the guard, and big 
motor head-lamps flooded every road with 
light. 

A weary-eyed Goldring paced irritably up and 
down in the lemon yellow sunlight of morning. 

“Tm going to have that fellow if I keep 
awake for a week!’ he said, shaking his fist at 
the unoffending moor. ‘ You know me, Barton. 
These secret service people, these amateur 
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policemen, are not going to get away with it. 
We'll have Barnes ! ” 

‘What like of man is he in appearance? ’”’ 
asked his subordinate. 

“A six-footer and broad—you can’t mistake 
him,” said Goldring. ‘‘ Look at that poor little 
devil!” 

“That poor little devil’? sat in an open 
wagonette which was passing down from the 
moor to the town. His drab convict dress and 
certain distinguishing marks showed him to be 
a man whose time had nearly expired, so that 
Goldring might have spared his sympathy. 

He was a merry little fellow, with a bullet 
head and a bright eye, and he jingled his 
manacled hands as he hummed a song under 
the disapproving eye of the warder who sat on 
the opposite seat. As he passed Goldring he 
turned his head and called : 

“Catch him, Boss! Don’t let him go!” 

The warder snarled something and the little 
man relapsed into silence. 

“Going to Wormwood Scrubs for discharge,” 
said Goldring’s companion, with a professional 
glance at the prisoner; “ they always get fresh 
the last week or so.”’ 

A motor-car came streaking down the road 
from the moor and pulled up with a jerk by 
Goldring’s side. 

“We've located him, sir,” said the occupant, 
a ““P.V.” man. ‘“ We've found the cycle and 
the convict clothes in Hiding Wood, and the 
warders are beating it.” 
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Goldring rubbed his hands. 

“Tll send a wire to the Chief,” he said, and 
walked back to the station. 

He had dispatched his telegram from the tiny 
office, and had returned to the platform, when 
the London train drew in, and he stood watch- 
ing idly. 

He saw the diminutive convict (he was well 
under five feet and so thin that he looked no 
more than a boy) hustled into a third-class 
carriage, and saw the blinds pulled down. 
Then, as the train drew slowly out and the 
carriage with the convict came abreast, the 
blind was flung up, the window fell and the 
little prisoner poked out his head, resting his 
handcuffed fists on the window edge. 

“Don’t you look for that lad in Hiding 
Wood, Mister Busy-fellow!1 He went up in 
one of them Zepp’lins. He’s——’ 

At this point a uniformed sleeve crossed the 
man’s chest and he was flung backward, the 
blind was pulled down and the train sped on. 

The stationmaster, a witness of the occur- 
rence, smiled at Goldring. 

“That fellow is a bad lot,” he said; “ the 
warder told me that he was one of the ‘people 
who had assisted this convict you are looking 
for, to escape. Name of Jerry Carter.” 

“The warder had no right to tell you any- 
thing,’’ snapped Goldring. 

He had more reason for shortness of temper 
an hour later, when Hiding Wood drew blank. 


1‘ Busy-fellow ’’=“‘ Detective ’’ in thieves’ argot.—E. W. 
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Throughout the day the search went on and 
was continued on the morrow and the next 
day, but without result. 

At the end of a week Goldring returned to 
London a very sick man, and sought Sir George. 

What happened at that interview has never 
been revealed, but if he went into the Minister’s 
room sick, he emerged, figuratively speaking, 
a chronic invalid. 

He saw Bland at his office, and after the 
fashion of men in disgrace was prepared to 
accept sympathy even from his most implacable 
enemy. 

“Come to me this day week,” said Bland, 
‘and I may be able to tell you something. 
But you must give me your word that what I 
tell you doesn’t go any further. Otherwise you 
shall know nothing.” 

Curiosity and pique induced the promise, and 
took him to the appointment. 

Bland was sitting 1n his big arm-chair smoking 
a comfortable cigar. 

“Sit down, Goldring,’ he invited cheerfully ; 
“have a cigar—you'll find them in the silver 
box.” 

He leant over and pushed a bell, and after a 
short delay the door opened and a man came in. 

Goldring sprang to his feet with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, for the newcomer was the little 
convict he had seen leaving Stanmoor Station. 

“One of us,” introduced Bland largely, waving 
his hand. “Mr. Martin Caxton of the In- 
telligence.”’ 
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“How do you do?” said the little man, 
offering his hand. ‘I’m afraid I was awfully 
impertinent to you the other day.” 

‘““ But what—what ? ”’ stammered Goldring. 

“Tl explain,” said Bland. ‘Oh, by the 
way, Barnes has arrived safely in the United 
States, you'll be sorry to learn. I won't tell 
you how he actually got away from the gaol or 
give you the names of the people who helped. 
Getting away from the prison was child’s play. 
It was leaving the moor that was the difficulty. 
I knew that every kind of person who attempted 
to reach the town would be stopped and 
examined—every kind of person save one.”’ 

‘And which was the one?” asked Goldring 
curiously. 

‘“A handcuffed convict,’ said Bland. 
“Martin Caxton was the convict—he was 
waiting in Hiding Wood for two days.” 

“Letting my horrible whiskers grow,’ said 
the little man complacently. 

‘“But Barnes ?”’ asked Goldring. 

Bland blew a ring of smoke and watched it 
dissolve. 

‘‘ Barnes was the warder,’’ he said. 








The Man Who Never 
Lost 


HE man in the grey cashmere suit who 
lolled with his face to the Hotel de Paris 
was dimly conscious that from one of the 
balconies he was being particularised. He 
guessed also that he was in process of being 
described, but he was hardened to notoriety. 
He could almost hear the man tell the girl, 
“That is the celebrated Twyford—the fellow 
with the system who breaks the bank regularly 
every week.” 

Too lazy and somnolent to raise his head 
even to identify the newcomers to Monte Carlo 
(as he guessed they were), he stretched his long 
legs to the sun and settled sideways for greater 
comfort. 

He was forty and greyish. A lean, clean- 
shaven face; large, regular white teeth that 
showed readily, for he was easily amused ; 
eyes of steady, unwinking blue, and a gun-metal 
nerve: these were some of the features and 
qualities of Aubrey Twyford, the Man Who 
Never Lost. 

“That’s Aubrey Twyford,” said the envious 
young man on the balcony. “I wish to 
Heaven I had half his luck or a tenth.” 
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“ Poor Bobby !”’ said the girl. 

Her eyes were sympathetic and kindly, and 
at the pressure of her hand on his arm he 
turned. 

“ Whose luck ? ”’ 

The middle-aged lady who came through the 
French windows and joined them on the 
balcony had no sympathetic quality in her 
tone, nor was there kindliness in her nod. 

“Hello, Bobby,” she said, and gave him her 
cheek; ‘“‘I heard you had arrived. Who were 
you talking about ? ”’ 

He nodded to the square and, shading her 
eyes, Mrs. Brane took in the lounging figure, 
from the tips of his white shoes to the crown 
of his grey hat. 

‘That's Aubrey Twyford—they call him The 
Man Who Can’t Lose. He comes to Monte 
Carlo every season from February to May and 
never leaves the table except as a winner.” 

“Wonderful man!” said Mrs. Brane dryly. 
“Are you thinking of emulating his example, 
Bobby ? ”’ 

“Well, to tell you the truth, aunt,” said 
Bobby Gardner with a laugh, ‘‘ I had hopes.” 

She sniffed. 

‘“T hate gamblers,’ she said shortly. ‘ He 
must be a very horrid person.” She looked 
again at the object of their conversation. 

Twyford had risen and was walking slowly 
to meet a short, stout man who had come 
down the steps of the Hotel de Paris. 

‘‘ That’s Souchet, the big Paris banker. He 
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is a millionaire, and I wouldn’t change places 
with him for all his money. His daughter ran 
away with the chauffeur this week, and the 
poor old gentleman is quite knocked out. He 
is losing money at the tables, but the beggar 
can well afford it,’’ said Bobby gloomily. 

The girl had gone into the room, and his 
aunt walked closer to him. 

‘“‘ Why did you come to Monte Carlo, Bobby ? ”’ 

“Why?” His pretence of surprise was 
very transparent. ‘“‘ Why, I come here every 
ear.” 

“ But why have you come now ? ”’ she asked. 

He did not immediately reply nor meet her 
eye. 

““T am getting very tired of this business, 
Bobby,” she said quietly. ‘‘ You are making 
a fool of Madge. The girl is simply worried to 
death. Why don’t you propose to her if you 
are going to? ”’ 

He laughed a little bitterly, for Bobby had 
occasional moments when he was sorry for 
himself. 

“With {400 a year ? ”’ 

' “ Bah,” she said contemptuously, 
money made any difference ! ”’ 

He swung round. 

“It makes a lot of difference. Madge is a 
very rich girl and Iam avery poorman. When 
I can meet her on something like equal terms, 
I will ask her.” 

“That is just your vanity,’ said the, elder 
woman ; “man’s vanity! It would not worry 
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as if 
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you if she were poor and you were rich. You 
would not regard it as being an undignified 
thing for her to accept your wealth.” 

‘That is different,’ he said. 

‘“Only from a man’s point of view,” said she, 
and walked back into the sitting-room. 

A quarter of an hour later all three passed 
into the rooms, through the big and terribly 
serious public room into the ornate Cercle 
Privée. They passed along the roulette tables 
and came to the crowd about the trente-et- 
quarante players. 

‘That is the only game he ever plays,” said 
Bobby in an undertone, ‘‘ Look at him packing 
it up!” 

Before this man in grey, with his expression- 
less face and his lean, white hands, was a thick 
pile of thousand-franc notes, and whilst they 
looked he had added 24,000 to his stock. On 
the opposite side of the table Bobby saw the 
dour, bearded face of Souchet the banker. 
He was not gambling, unless betting in louis 
can be so described, but five out of every six 
stakes he played were raked to the croupier. 

“Who is Aubrey Twyford ? ”’ 

“Tt is a rum story,” said Bobby, leading the 
girl to one of the seats by the wall. ‘“‘ He used 
to be a professor of psychology, a man who 
never gambled and took his modest holiday 
every year in Monte Carlo. People who knew 
him here twenty years ago say that he never 
risked as much as a five-franc piece on the 
table until he discovered his system.” 
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‘Has he a system ? ”’ she asked. 

Bobby nodded. 

“The Casino authorities have tried to find 
what it is. They have had detectives and 
officials watching him for years. All his coups 
have been recorded and examined by the best 
system experts in Europe, but apparently there 
is no system at all. I have reason to believe 
they have searched his baggage time and time 
again to discover some clue which will put 
them on to his scheme of play, but they found 
nothing.” 

“That is very strange, Bobby,” she said. 

‘This is his last season, by the way. He 
told me yesterday he was chucking it up.” 

At that moment there was a stir at the table. 
Souchet and Twyford rose together and walked 
away, Souchet explaining something with a 
little smile and The Man Who Never Lost 
nodding his reply as he pocketed his winnings. 

Bobby noticed that he needed two pockets. 

‘Go on about him,” said the girl. ‘“‘I am 
fearfully interested.” 

‘“ About twelve years ago he started playing, 
and since then he has never looked back. The 
Casino officials say that he has taken nearly 
£700,000 from the tables in the past ten years.”’ 

She frowned. 

‘What are you thinking about ?”’ he asked 
quickly. 

vl had an idea,’ she said. ‘‘ That is 


? 


He did not press her. Mr. Aubrey Twyford 
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entertained on a lavish scale. His table, in a 
corner of the Café de Paris, was always crowded 
for dinner, and when Bobby and the girl came 
in that night they found the usual throng 
about him. 

““T forgot something about Twyford, and I 
ought to tell you this in justice to him,” he 
said. “‘ He is most awfully good to people 
who have bad luck. I have known him to go 
down to see off a man who has gone broke, and 
to hand him an envelope containing every 
penny he had lost. You see,” said Bobby, with 
a smile, ‘‘ one is frightfully communicative at 
Monte Carlo, and one knows just how the 
other fellows are doing at the tables. Last 
season a widow came down with £3000 and lost 
it in four days. She had come down because 
she wanted to raise enough money to buy her 
son a business. It was a mad sort of idea, and 
Twyford told her so when he got into conversa- 
tion with her the first day she played, and do 
you know what he did? He gave her £6000 
on the day she left Monte Carlo on the promise 
she would not gamble again.”’ 

‘Tt is incredible,” said the girl. ‘‘ Who is 
that man next to him ? ”’ 

“That is young Stanton. His father is 
a very rich Manchester merchant. He won 
200,000 francs this afternoon.”’ 

She laughed. 

“Ts the financial position of anybody in 
Monte Carlo secret ? ”’ she asked. 

“Not a bit,” laughed Bobby. “I bet you, 
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the croupiers could tell you your income to 
within a pound! ”’ 

Mr. Stanton had taken a little too much 
wine. He was loud and talkative. 

“Tm going to set ’em alight to-night,” he 
said, with a laugh. ‘‘ Stand by, everybody, 
and see me break the bank.”’ 

Twyford raised his glass of Vichy water and 
sipped. 

“Tt is very unlucky to talk about breaking 
the bank,”’ he said. 

“Luck ?”’ said the other. ‘“‘ My dear chap, 
there isn’t any luck in it! One has only to 
keep one’s head——”’ 

“Don’t despise luck,”’ said Aubrey. He had 
a rich mellow voice and spoke slowly and 
deliberately. ‘‘ There are three lucky moments 
in every twenty-four hours, no more. I have 
studied the subject very carefully. If you get 
in on the flood-tide of your luck, you can’t lose. 
If you strike any of the other minutes, you 
cannot win.” 

“Do you suggest that you only win for 
three minutes in every twenty-four hours ? ”’ 
scoffed Stanton. 

““T am not talking about myself,’ said the 
other quietly. “I work on a system, and by 
my system I cannot lose.” 

“But if you’ve got a system,’ persisted 
Stanton, gulping down a glass of champagne, 
‘““why is it you are not playing all the time? 
Why, you go for days without making a bet! ” 

“‘T shall bet to-night,’’ said Twyford quietly, 
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‘and I shall win and win heavily. I am going 
to play maximums of twelve thousand francs.”’ 

“What we ought to do’’—it was Souchet the 
banker who spoke—‘'is to follow our friend, 
but how? He does not play his stake until 
they start dealing the cards, and then it is too 
late to follow him.”’ 

Twyford smiled. 

“That is also part of my system,” he said 
dryly. 

The girl leant across the table to Bobby. 

“Bobby,” she said, “‘ take me back to the 
Casino when Mr. Twyford goes. I am most 
anxious to watch his play.”’ 

“Tl get you a seat near him,” said Bobby. 
“There are generally one or two sleepers who 
will give up their seats for a louis.” 

‘“ Sleepers ? ”’ she said, puzzled. 

‘That isn’t the name, I don’t think,’ he 
said, and explained that there was a class of 
habitué at the rooms who did nothing but sit 
on the offchance that somebody would put 
down a stake and either walk away or forget 
to take his winnings. In this case the wily 
watcher reaches out his hand and rakes in 
the ‘sleeper’? unless the croupier is extra 
vigilant and has noticed who staked the money. 

Presently the big party broke up, and they 
strolled through the café across the deserted 
square. With very little difficulty Bobby 
secured a seat, two removed from Twyford, for 
the girl. Immediately opposite her sat the 
optimistic Stanton, flushed and voluble. 
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True to his word, Twyford produced a bigger 
pad of notes than he had taken away in the 
afternoon. His first stake was for twelve 
thousand francs, and this he lost. He lost his 
second stake on black. He staked again on 
black and won. The girl watched him, 
fascinated. He dodged from black to red, 
from red to couleur, from couleur to invers, and 
five out of every six coups he won. It was en- 
thralling to the girl, possibly because the scene 
and the setting were so novel and bizarre. She 
watched the dealer as with amazing dexterity 
he led out the two lines of cards... . 

‘ Rouge perd et couleur.” 

A clicking of counters against rakes, a flutter 
of mille notes, and invariably it seemed it was 
toward Aubrey Twyford that the notes fluttered. 
She kept note of the colours in a little book 
which Bobby had provided. There was no 
method in the run of the cards; they dodged 
from black to red and from red to black. 
They ran three times on black before they 
started zig-zagging from black to red again, 
and it seemed that everybody at the table was 
losing—except The Man Who Could Not Lose. 

Mr. Stanton was no longer voluble. His 
big pile had steadily decreased until it was the 
merest slice. He was losing his nerve. He 
would put a big stake upon a colour, then 
change his mind and withdraw the greater 
part of it before the cards were dealt. Once he 
put down a maximum, hesitated, and took it off, 
substituting 500 francs on the red. The red 
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won, and he cursed audibly. Aubrey Twyford, 
who had had his maximum on the red, smiled. 

At eleven o'clock Stanton pushed back his 
chair and walked round to Twyford. 

‘““They’ve cleaned me out,” he said. “I’ve 
lost 300,000 francs. You don’t seem to have 
done so badly.”’ 

Twyford smiled. 

‘Do you want any money ? ”’ he asked. 

“No, I’ve finished for the night,’’ said 
Stanton. “TIl try again in the morning,” 
and walked past him to the bar. 

Twyford caught Bobby’s eye and nodded. 

“Come and drink orangeade,” he said. ‘I 
am bloated with wealth.” 

‘May I introduce Mr. Twyford ? ” 

The girl looked into the half-smiling eyes of 
The Man Who Could Not Lose, and saw a whole 
wealth of humanity and humour in their depths. 

“You must drink orangeade, Miss Radley,” 
he said ; ‘‘ everybody does it.”’ 

“Jt sounds very innocuous,’ she laughed. 

‘““ That is just what we want,’ said he. 

“T have been watching your wonderful 
system, Mr. Twyford,”’ she said. 

He chuckled. 

‘““T hope you are not going to tell people how 
I do it,” he said dryly. ‘“‘ Everybody watches 
my wonderful system and I fear they are as 
wise as ever, though why they should not 
understand it from the first, Heaven only 
knows ! ”’ 

They sat down in the big, comfortable arm- 
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chairs with which the buffet was well furnished, 
and the waiter brought them great tumblers 
of fragrant orange-juice packed to the brim 
with cracked ice. 

‘When I have finished at Monte Carlo, I 
must write a book about my system,’ said 
Twyford. 

“And I will be one of your first readers,” 
said the girl. ‘“‘ I am sure I shall come straight 
to Monte Carlo and win a fortune.”’ 

He shook his head, and the smile vanished 
from his face. 

“It requires a heart of iron to work my 
system,’ he said. ‘It is just because I am 
getting human that I am giving it up.” 

Bobby went to the bar to get some sandwiches, 
and the girl turned to the man. 

“Mr. Twytord, ”’ she said, speaking rapidly 
in a low voice, “‘ there is something I want to 
say to you. You are really leaving Monte 


Carlo for good ? ”’ ’ 

He nodded. 

“And you are not going to work your system 
again ?”’ 


“T am not,” he said; ‘that you may be 

sure.” 
“Suppose, Mr. Twyford,” she dropped her 

eyes and fingered the arm of the chair nervously, 

‘ Suppose somebody offered you a big sum for 
your system, would you sell it ?”’ 

She looked up sharply and saw he was 
smiling. 

“Not for myself,” she said, going red, “ but 
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there is somebody—somebody I want to see 
well off.” 

“IT could not sell it,’ he said shortly. ‘I 
am very, very sorry, and I am really acting in 
the best interests of the—er—somebody you 
want to help, but it is impossible.” 

She bit her lip. 

‘May I ask you not to tell ae 

He raised his hand to stop her and regarded 
the returning Bobby with more interest. 

Her aunt came into the buffet at that 
moment and claimed her. 

“You ought to be in bed, Madge,”’ she said. 
‘Bobby, why do you keep Madge up so late ? ”’ 

Then she saw Twyford, and the girl introduced 
them. 

‘Have you been teaching them your system, 
Mr. Twyford ? ”’ she asked, with a little smile. 

“T teach all Monte Carlo my system,” he 
laughed, ‘‘ and really the Casino should charge 
a fee to see me play.” 

When the women had gone, Twyford turned 
to Bobby and favoured him with a long scrutiny. 

“Mr. Gardner,” said the elder man, “ you 
aren't playing to-day.”’ 

Bobby shrugged as he sank back in his seat. 

‘““What’s the use?” he said. “I fool about 
with louis, and I neither make money nor lose 
money. I haven’t the nerve to be a gambler, 
and yet I never have been so tempted to risk 
every cent I have as I am to-day. 

Twyford sucked at his straw. 

“Bad news ?”’ he asked. 
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“No,” said Bobby, “ just a realisation of what 
a perfectly useless ass I am! ”’ 

‘That sort of thing does upset you,” said 
Twyford. 

‘Do you know what I am going to do?” 
asked Bobby suddenly, and his fresh young 
face fired at the thought. “I’m going to have 
a real old gamble to-morrow. I’ve got a 
couple of thousand pounds which I’ve been 
putting aside for—for—well, for something, 
and I’m _ going to play thousand - franc 
stakes! ”’ 

“You will lose,’ said Twyford, without 
hesitation. ‘‘ Every man who goes out to win 
big money because he must win big money 
loses.”’ 

“How do you know I must?” said the 
other sharply. 

‘“‘T gather from your tone that it is necessary 
for you to have a lot of money,” said Twyford, 
“and when a man goes out to win that money 
he loses.” 

‘“ Always ?”’ 

“In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred,” 
said Twyford; “‘I think the percentage is a 
little higher. JI kept very complete psycho- 
logical data during the first few years I was at 
Monte Carlo, and I think it works out at 
ninety-nine point four per cent.” 

Bobby stared at him. 

‘ Then I am going to be the point six per cent. 
that wins!’’ he said, and rushed off to see the 
girl before she retired for the night. 
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Twyford looked after him with a little smile, 
then with a shrug of his shoulders he beckoned 
the waiter. 

Bobby Gardner came down to the vestibule 
of the hotel the next morning and found Twyford 
reading a newspaper. 

‘“‘T was waiting for you,” he said. ‘‘ Do you 
think you could persuade your ladies to take 
an auto ride to Grasse ? ”’ 

“Tt is awfully kind of you,” said Bobby 
gratefully. 

The girl was at first reluctant. She had felt 
the last night’s refusal as a rebuff, but Mrs. 
Brane wanted to go to Grasse to buy some 
perfumes, and Madge consented. 

It was a much more pleasant ride than she 
had anticipated. The beauties of the Grand 
Cornich had been so often described to her 
that she was prepared to be bored, but the 
wonder of hill and valley, of narrow mountain 
roads and dizzy precipices, filled her with 
amazement and delight. 

It was on the journey back, when they had 
stopped at the Gorge du Loup for afternoon 
tea, that Aubrey Twyford beckoned her more 
with a look than a gesture, and she detached 
herself from Bobby and went to him. 

‘““T have been thinking of what you said last 
night,” he said. ‘ Will you walk a little way 
up the Gorge with me ? ” 

‘‘ About the system ? ”’ she said quickly 

He nodded. 

“You will sell it 2” 
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‘No, I will not sell it,” he said, “ but I will 
give it to you. I have decided to leave Monte 
Carlo to-morrow. All the stories they tell 
about me are perfectly true. I am a very rich 
man, and there is no further need for me to 
gamble. First,’ he said, turning and facing 
her, “‘ you must promise me that you will not 
reveal my secret until after I have left Monte 
Carlo.” 

‘‘T promise,” she said, ‘ but——’’ 

“There must be no ‘buts,’”’ he said, “not 
even to Mr. Gardner! ”’ 

He saw the colour mount to her cheek, and 
smiled inwardly, then, taking her arm, he slowly 
paced the road, and the system of the Man Who 
Could Not Lose was revealed. 

At first she was incredulous. Then she felt 
a sense of revulsion. Then, as his calm, even 
tones related the story of his years at Monte 
Carlo, she recognised that he was speaking as 
a doctor might speak about his cases, cold- 
bloodedly and scientifically. At the end of the 
revelation she held out her hand. 

“T am awfully obliged and grateful to you, 
Mr. Twyford. No, I shan’t tell Bobby, and I 
don’t think I shall tell anybody else.”’ 

“You will see to-night,’’ he repeated for the 
second time. 

She inclined her head gravely. 

They were nearing the party again when he 
said suddenly : 

‘Miss Radley, Bobby Gardner is a real good 
fellow, as clean.a specimen of a boy as I have 
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ever met. I have seen him here year after 
year, and | have particularly studied him.”’ 
She had gone very red, but it was with a 
smile that she asked : 
‘““Why do you tell me this, Mr. Twyford ? ”’ 


“It was quite unnecessary,” he agreed. “I 
am sure you have noticed those qualities 
yourself.’’ 


The trente-et-quarante table was crowded when 
Twyford took his seat. Bobby, bright of eye 
and inordinately cheerful, laid his modest 
fortune before him, and nodded brightly to 
Twyford. Then the gambling began. Bobby 
started with a stake of a thousand francs and 
won. He increased his stake and won again. 

With the exception of three he won twelve 
successive coups, and suddenly Twyford rose 
from the table with a little laugh, picked up 
the remainder of his money, and left the trente- 
et-quarante table for good. He stood watching 
Bobby, and Bobby was winning heavily until 
the girl whispered something in his ear when 
he, too, rose, both hands filled with notes and 
counters. 

Twyford was sitting on a bench smiling, and 
he jerked his head inviting them, but he was 
only looking at the girl. 


‘Come and sit down,’ he said. ‘ I want to 
ask you a question.’ He shook an admonitory 
forefinger at her, and she laughed. ‘I am not 


going to ask you whether you told Bobby 
Gardner my precious secret,” he said. 
“YT thought you were,” she replied in surprise. 
8 
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‘“T am merely going to ask you this. Have 
you become engaged to Bobby since I saw you 
last ?” 

She nodded. 

“That explains it,’”’ said the other. 

He rose and shook hands with both of them, 
and the Man Who Could Not Lose left the gaming 
rooms, never to reappear. 

“You see,” began the girl, ‘Mr. Twyford 
was a great psychologist.”’ 

“But do you mean to say,” said the in- 
credulous Bobby, “ that he told you his system 
before he left ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

‘“‘ By the way,” he added, “‘ do you know he 
lost nearly 200,000 francs last night ? ” 

She nodded again. 

““T guessed that,’ she said, “ but I don’t 
think that will worry him very much.” 

‘““ What was the system ? ”’ said Bobby. 

““T was telling you,” said the girl severely, 
“when you interrupted. He studied the people 
of Monte Carlo, especially the gambling people, 
for eight years, and the thing he discovered was 
that there are conditions under which a gambler 
cannot win. If a man is worried about some 
outside matter, if he is losing steadily and 
cannot afford to lose, or if he comes to the 
tables and simply must win money, Mr. Twyford 
knew that whatever else happened, his money 
would go, and the majority of his stakes would 
vanish. And when he found this out he took 
the trouble to discover who at Monte Carlo 
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was in trouble, who wanted money very badly, 
who was playing with their last stakes—and 
he played against them. If they backed red 
he backed black, if they backed couleur he backed 
Invers.” 

“Good lord!” gasped Bobby; “was that 
playing the game ? ” 

‘ That’s what I asked him,” said the girl, 
“and he had no difficulty in convincing me that 
it was. It was not he who was influencing the 
bad luck of the others, their bad luck was simply 
influencing him to fortune. Sometimes the 
man with the bad luck would only lose a few 
thousand francs, and Mr. Twyford would win 
hundreds of thousands by betting against him. 
If he knew a man or woman whom he had 
played against was ruined, he always made 
good their losses before they left—he said he 
could afford to, because he was very often 
playing twelve thousand francs against their 
forty. He said it is the only system in the 
world, and I believe it 1s.”’ 

“But why did he lose last night?” asked 
Bobby, and the girl smiled. 

‘‘T suppose it was because he was playing 
against somebody who ought to have been 
radiantly happy,’ she said. “Didn't vou hear 
him ask me if I had accepted you ? ”’ 








The Clue of Monday’s 
Settling 


T did not seem possible to May Antrim that 
such things could happen in an ordered 
world. She paced the terrace of the big house 
overlooking the most beautiful vale in Somerset, 
her hands clasped behind her, her pretty head 
bent, a frown of perplexity upon her pretty face. 


Everything must go... Sommercourt .. . 
the home farms . . . the house in Curzon Street 
.. . her horses . . . she checked a sob and was 


angry with herself that it needed the check. 

And why? 

Because John Antrim had signed a paper— 
she thought such things only happened in 
romances. Her father’s stability she had never 
questioned. She knew, as all the county knew, 
that he was a wealthy man beyond fear of 
disaster. And out of the blue had come this 
shattering bolt. It was incredible. Then she 
caught a glimpse of him. He was sitting in his 
favourite seat at the far end of the terrace, and 
at the sight of that dejected figure, she quick- 
ened her pace. 

He looked up with a faint smile as she came 
up to him, dropping her hand on his shoulder. 

“Well, May ? Thinking things out, too ? ” 

“T’m trying to,” she said, ‘but I find it 
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difficult to make a start. You see, dear, I don’t 
understand business .. .” 

“ Sit down.” 

He made a place for her by his side. 

“T’m going to tell you a story. Sounds 
formidable,eh ? It begins on the 18th of March 
when the steamship Phenician Prince left New 
York for Southampton. She is a vessel of 
18,000 tons, one of two, the property of the 
Balte Brothers, Septimus Balte and Francis 
Balte being the partners who control the stock.” 

“Our Francis ? ” asked the girl in surprise. 

‘“ Qur Francis,’’ repeated John Antrim grimly. 

He went on: 

‘On board were five million in British, French, 
and Italian notes, which had been redeemed 
from the American money market, and were 
being consigned to the Anglo-American Bank of 
London. These were packed in six tin cases, 
soldered air and water tight, and enclosed in 
stout wooden boxes. They were deposited in 
the strong-room, which is on the port side of 
G Deck. Its door opens into a cabin which is 
occupied in extraordinary circumstances by a 
quartermaster. 

“Qn this occasion one of the owners was on 
board, Mr. Francis Balte, and because of the 
importance of the consignment he had the 
quartermaster’s cabin fitted up for his own use. 
During the day, and when Mr. Balte was absent 
from the cabin, it was occupied by his personal 
steward, Deverly. 

“Francis kept the key of the strong-room in 
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his possession. It never left him day or night. 
On the night of the 26th, the purser went to 
Francis with certain documents relating to the 
money. Francis opened the doors of the strong- 
room and the purser checked the packages ; the 
door was closed and locked. There was no 
bathroom attached to the cabin, and Balte used 
an ordinary sponge bath which was brought in 
by the steward, together with a dozen small 
towels. These were used to lay on the floor, 
with the idea of saving the carpet, which had 
been newly laid—in fact, especially for Mr. 
Balte’s comfort. The steward went in later, 
took away the bath and six towels, the other 
six being unused.” 

May frowned again. What had the towels 
to do with the narrative ? 

He must have interpreted her thoughts. 

“I have interviewed the steward,” he said, 
“and the loss of the towels seemed to him to be 
the queerest part of the whole proceedings. 
The next morning, as the ship approached the 
Needles, the purser came down, accompanied by 
half a dozen seamen. Balte was asleep, but he 
got up and handed the key of the strong-room 
to the purser, who opened the doors, to find— 
nothing.” 

He groaned. 

“I should never have underwritten such a 
vast amount.” 

“You underwrite!’ she gasped. “Is that 
why .. . you are responsible for the money ? ”’ 

He nodded. 
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“It was stark madness,’ he said bitterly. 
‘Ordinarily I should only have been saddled 
with a small proportion of the loss. But in a 
moment of insanity I accepted the whole risk. 
That is the story. 

‘The ship was searched from end to end— 
every inch of it. The steward was on duty in 
the alleyway outside—he sat with his back to 
the door, dozing, he admits. It was impossible 
for anybody to get through the porthole, sup- 
posing, as was the first theory of the police, that 
a man let himself down over the side and 
scrambled through the port. The steward was 
full of the mystery of the towels—six towels and 
six boxes of notes! But in one respect he was 
very informative. He distinctly heard in the 
middle of the night a sound like that of a watch 
or clock being wound up. ‘Creak, creak, 
creak ’—he gave me a wonderful imitation.” 

‘What on earth was it?” 

‘“‘ He heard it six times faintly but distinctly. 
He says so now, but he also says that he thought 
it might have been the creaking of gear—one 
hears strange noises on board ship. And we 
come again to the fact that six towels were 
missing. To my mind that is significant. The 
boxes were very heavy, by the way, many of 
the notes were of small denomination and had 
been subjected to hydraulic pressure in the 
packing to get them into as small a compass as 
possible. Roughly each box weighed 140 pounds 
with its iron clamps and bands.”’ 

May was interested. 
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‘“‘T never realised that paper money had 
weight,” she said. “‘ How many five pound 
notes could an ordinary man carry ? ” 

“ A strong man could carry £100,000 worth,”’ 
replied Antrim, ‘ but he would not care to 
carry that amount very far. So there it 
is, my dear. Somewhere in the world is a 
clever thief in the possession of nearly a 
third of a ton of negotiable paper. And I 
am responsible.”’ 

They sat in silence until—— 

‘Daddy ... why don’t you see Bennett 
Audain ? ” 

“Bennett ?’’ he was startled, and then a 
smile played at the corner of his lips. ‘‘ Bennett 
came to me just before I left town. He had 
heard from somebody that I was involved and, 
like the good fellow that he is, offered to help 
with . . . with money. I had an idea that I 
would see Francis.”’ 

She pursed her lips thoughtfully. Francis 
Balte she knew and did not dislike. She had 
met him at the house in town—a vague, cheery 
man, full of commonplace phrases. 

“You mean that I should let Bennett take 
the case in hand ?”’ asked John Antrim, with a 
little grimace. ‘‘ I mistrust amateur detectives, 
and although I admit your cousin is clever— 
he is also the veriest amateur. Curiously enough 
the loss of the towels interested him more than 
the loss of the money.” 

Her mind was made up. 

“You are to telephone Bennett that we,jare 
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dining with him to-night,’’ she said deter- 
minedly. 

“ My dear——”’ 

“ Daddy, you must do it—I feel that Bennett 
is the one man who can help.” 


The real seven ages of man’s conscious 
existence may be divided into the periods when 
he wishes to drive a locomotive, when he wants 
to be a detective, an Adonis, a soldier (or 
oe a millionaire, a prime minister, and a 

oy. 

Bennett Audain never got beyond the second 
period, but realised some of the others, for he 
had been a soldier, he was undoubtedly good- 
looking, and as unquestionably rich. 

The right kind of obsession is an invaluable 
asset for a young man of great possessions, and 
to current crime he devoted the passionate 
interest of the enthusiast. He was both student 
and worker; he had as great a knowledge of 
the science which is loosely described as 
“ criminology ’’ as men who had gained fame in 
its exposition; he certainly understood the 
psychology of the criminal mind better than any 
police officer that ever came from Scotland 
Yard—an institution which has produced a 
thousand capable men, but never a genius. 
Indefatigable, patient, scientific in the sense 
that science is the “‘ fanaticism for veracity,’ 
which is the scientist’s basic quality. 

‘‘ It is queer that a fellow like you should take 
up psycho-analysis. I should have thought it 

8* 
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was just a little off your beat.”” John Antrim 
looked critically through his glass of port. 

“There are queerer things,” said Bennett, 
with an amused glance at the girl. ‘‘ It is queer, 
for example, that having taken a hundred-mile 
journey to consult me about the strong-room 
robbery, you haven’t yet mentioned it.” 

The girl smiled, but the frown on her father’s 
face deepened. 

“Don’t sneer at psycho-analysis, Daddy,”’ 
she warned him. ‘“‘ Bennett will give us a 
demonstration—won’t you, Bennett ? ”’ 

They were dining together at Bennett 
Audain’s house in Park Lane. The big room 
was dark save for the shaded lamps on the 
table and the soft glow that flushed the Persian 
rug before a dying fire. 

Bennett had a nervous smile, charming in its 
diffidence. 

“That is a popular label for a queer new 
system of mind-probing,’’ he said. ‘‘ I am not 
accepting or rejecting the Freudian philosophy, 
and I’m not enough of a doctor to understand 
his theory of neuroses. I merely say that those 
responsible for the detection and prevention of 
crime might, with profit, employ the theory of 
idea-association.”’ 

A gust of wind blew a pattering of rain against 
the curtained window. 

“Humph!” said John Antrim, and looked 
at his watch. 

Bennett laughed softly. 

‘“‘T knew you would look at your watch when 
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you heard the rain,’ he said, and the other 
stared 

eé Why ? a3 

“Association of ideas,’ said the other 
calmly. ‘“‘ You told me when you came that you 
thought of leaving May in London and driving 
back alone to Sommercourt. Uncle John,’ he 
leant across, coming from the dusk of shadow 
into the yellow light, “if I could get the right 
man to question I would save you exactly a 
million ! ”’ 

Antrim frowned horribly. 

‘J doubt it,” he said, in his gruffest tone. 
“T have been caught. But I was a fool to 
underwrite the whole consignment—a mad fool. 
You can do nothing; the best and cleverest 
police officers are working on the case. What 
could you do—by psycho-analysis ? ’’, 

He leant back with a sigh. 

‘‘ Who Is the right man ? ’’ asked May eagerly. 

Bennett, his eyes fixed on vacancy, did not 
answer at once. 

‘ ‘Where is Francis ? ”’ 

The girl started, as well she might, for the 
question was shot at him with unexpected 
violence. 

‘I’m sorry—only I had an idea ’’—Bennett 
Audain was apologetic to a point of panic. 
‘“‘T—I get a little explosive at times, which is 
terribly unscientific——”’ 

‘* But is human,’”’ smiled the other. 

John Antrim got up. 

“‘ I wonder if he is at the Elysium Club— ,— 
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“There is a ’phone over there.”’ Bennett 
pointed to the shadows. “ It is rather late, but 
perhaps he’ll come round.” 

Antrim hesitated. Before he could make up 
his mind what to do, May was ’phoning. 

Apparently Balte was at the club. 

‘“He’s on his way,’ she smiled; “‘ poor 
soul, he was most embarrassed to hear my 
voice.” 

May returned to the table. 

‘‘ Heavens, what a night! You can’t return 
to Sommercourt, Daddy.”’ 

The rain was swishing savagely at the win- 
dows, the ceaseless broom-like sweep of it across 
the panes, the faint tick of the enamel clock on 
the high mantelpiece, and the wheezy breathing 
of Bennett’s old terrier, stretched before the 
fire, were the only sounds in the room until Balte 
came with a clatter. 

He was a stout man of thirty-five, fair and 
ruddy of face, and he brought into the shadowy 
roomsomething of his own inexhaustible vitality. 

‘Glad to come, Miss Antrim.” He stopped 
dead at the sight of John Antrim. ‘“ Pretty 
wild night, eh—I’m blessed if it has stopped 
blowing since I arrived. Old Sep writes that 
he was in Torquay yesterday, and the sea was 
absolutely breaking over the front—tramcars 
drenched and wrecked. Funny, being wrecked 
in a tramcar.” 

He put his red hands to the blaze and rattled 


on. 
“‘ Dreadful thing, eh, Miss Antrim ? What’s 
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the use of the police—eh ? What’s the use of 
‘em? Want men like Audain, full of up-to-date 
ideas. Wish it had been anybody but you, 
Antrim.”” He shook his head mournfully. 

““ Ever heard of Freud ? ’’ asked Bennett, his 
chin on his clasped hands, his absent gaze on 
the fire. 

“Freud—no. German, isn’t he? Nothing 
to do with the Germans, old boy, after that 
beastly war. They sunk three of our ships, by 
gad! Who is he, anyway? ”’ 

“A professor,” said Bennett lazily, ‘“‘ and an 
authority onthe mind. Why don’t you sit down, 
Balte ? ”’ 

“ Prefer standing, old boy. Stand and grow 
better—eh, Miss Antrim? What about this 
Hun ? ” 

““ He interprets dreams—— 

“Ought to be in the Police, that’s aia he 
ought to be—interpreting some of those pipe- 
dreams they have,” he chuckled. 

“T will tell you what I am getting at,” said 
Bennett and explained. 

May held her breath, sensing the deadliness of 
the play. 

Mr. Balte was amused. 

“You say one word and [’ll tell you a word it 
suggests ?”’ he said. “‘ That’s a kid’s game— 
used to play it when I was so high. You say 
‘sugar,’ [say ‘sweet’; next fellow says ‘ orange,’ 
and so forth.”’ 

“You see, Mr. Balte,’”’ interrupted May, 
‘“‘ Bennett thinks he can get at your sub-con- 


9) 
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sclous mind. He believes that he can even tell 
what happened when you were asleep.” 

Mr. Balte pulled at his nose and iooked down. 
He was thinking. He wondered if Bennett 
Audain could get at his mind about May 
Antrim, and could put into words all that he 
had dreamed yet had not dared to say, all that 
he had schemed for, The thought caught his 
breath. He loved her so, this girl whose 
beautiful face had never left his vision ; he had 
dared so much for her and she never knew. To 
her he was one of the thousands who served as 
a background of life. 

“Try, old boy,” he said huskily; ‘‘I don’t 
believe in it, but if you can get hold of any 
information that will help Mr. Antrim—you 
don’t know how I feel about that—go ahead.” 

“ Sit down.” 

Mr. Balte obeyed. His china-blue eyes were 
fixed on his interrogator. 

“Ground,” said Bennett unexpectedly. 

“* Eh—er—er—earth,’’ responded the other. 

€¢ Dig.” 

‘ Garden.” 

Hole.” 

““Er—I nearly said ‘ devil,’’’ chuckled Mr. 
Balte. ‘‘ This is funny—like a game! ”’ 

But it was an earnest game with Bennett 
Audain. Presently: 

“‘ Shares,’’ he said. 

“Slump,” it came promptly, one word 
suggested by the other. Balteadded: ‘ Every- 
thing is slumping just now, you know...” 
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days of the week. 

“ Monday ? ”’ 

A grimace—the faintest—from Balte. 

“Er—— Unpleasant—starting the week, 
y know.” 

Bennett shot out the days. 

“ Friday ? ” 

“‘ Calendar—thinking of a calendar, y’know.”’ 

6¢ Key ? 9) 

~ == door.” 
He got up. 


‘“‘ A silly game, Audain.’”’ He shook his head 
reproachfully. ‘“‘ Admitit. I can’t play games. 
—too worried. Poor old Sep is half off his head, 
too.”’ ae 

‘‘ Where is Septimus ? ’”’ asked Bennett. ° +” 

‘* At Slapton—pike-fishing. Rum how people 
can sit in a punt all day ... fishing. Well, 
what are you going to do, Audain? Can you 
help us? The police—pshaw ! ”’ 

“Will you tell me this?’ asked Bennett. 
“‘ Are you a heavy sleeper ? ”’ 

The stout man shook his head. 

‘‘ Do you sleep late in the mornings ? ”’ 

“No; upat six, bright and jolly.”’ He paused. 
“Now I come to think of it, I was very sleepy 


that morning. Drugs, eh . . . do you think I 
was drugged—chloroform and that sort of 
thing ? ”’ 


“No,” said Bennett, and let him go. 
‘Well ? ’’ asked the girl when the door had 
closed upon the visitor. 
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‘Stay in town for a day or two,” said 
Bennett Audain. 

At seven o'clock the next morning he 
called a justly annoyed police inspector from 
his bed. Fortunately Bennett knew him very 
well. 

‘Yes, Mr. Audain ; his trunks were searched. 
Mr. Balte insisted.”’ 

‘“ How many trunks had he in the cabin ? ”’ 

The inspector, cursing such matutinal in- 
quisitiveness, answered : 

“ Four.” 

“Four ? Big ones? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; pretty big and half empty.” 

“Did you smell anything peculiar about 
them ? ” 

The inspector wagged his head impatiently. 
His legs were getting cold and the bed he had 
left was entrancingly warm. 

““No, sir, I did not smell them.’’ 

‘“‘ Good,”’ said Bennett’s cheerful voice. 

“The worst of these amateur detectives is 
that they jump all ways at once,” said the 
inspector as he shuddered back to bed. 

““M’m,”’ said his wife, on the border-line of 
wakefulness. 

Bennett, at his end of the wire, gloomed out of 
the window into the grey moist morning on to 
the stark, uneasy branches of park trees. 

The hour was 7.5. Essential people had not 
yet turned in their beds; even the serving- 
maids and men-servants had scarcely blinked at 
the toilsome day. Bennett Audain went back 
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to the remains of his breakfast and wished, 
when he had had Francis Balte under examina- 
tion, he had said, “‘ Paint.”’” Mr. Balte would 
surely have responded “ See.”’ 

Mr. Balte had a large house at Wimbledon. 
He was a bachelor, as was his brother. He was 
a simple man, as also was his brother. They 
had inherited considerable property at a time— 
the last year of the war—when property had a 
fictitious value. The cream of their father’s 
estate had been swallowed by the Treasury in 
the shape of death duties. Their skimmed 
milk was very thin and blue in the days of the 
great slump. Stockholders in Balte Brothers 
Incorporated Shippers—and they were many— 
watched the shrinking of profits indignantly. 
The last general meeting of the Company had 
been a noisy one. There was one fellow in 
particular, a bald man with spectacles, Francis 
had noted miserably from his place on the plat- 
form—a violent, intemperate man, who had 
talked of a change of directors, and he had 
received more “ hear-hears ’’ than had Francis 
when he had expressed the pious hope that trade 
would improve and shipping return to its old 
prosperity. 

It was Sunday morning, and Francis sat in 
his library. It was a room containing many 
Shelves of books which he had never read, but 
the bindings of which were in the best taste. 
His elbows were on the table, his fingers in his 
untidy hair, and he was reading. Not the 
Sunday newspapers, his usual Sunday’s occupa- 
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tion. These were stacked, unopened, on the 
little table by the easy-chair. It was a book, 
commonly and commercially bound, and the 
more he read the more bewildered he grew. A 
little shocked also, for this volume was embar- 
rassingly intimate. 

Thus his brother found him. Septimus, lank 
and bent and short-sighted, glared through his 
powerful glasses at the studious figure and 
sniffed. 

“ Got it ? ”’ he asked. 

Francis closed the book with a bang. 

‘Tt is all medical stuff,’’ he said. ‘*‘ Audain 
isa bit cranky. Going?” 

The question was unnecessary. Septimus was 
muffled to the chin, his fur gloves were under his 
arm, and his big racing car was visible from the 
library window. 

“Tf there is anything ‘in this Audain stuff, let 
me know. I’ve read something about psycho- 
analysis—I thought it was for shell-shocked 
people. So long.” 

‘When will you be back ? ”’ 

‘Tuesday night. I’ve written the letter.” 

¢¢ Oh.”’ 


Francis stirred the fire thoughtfully. 

“ Create a bit of a stir _ resigning from the 
Board,” he said; ‘‘ wish . 

c¢ Vad ? a3 

‘No, I don’t. I was going to say that I 
wished it was me. Better you. Everybody 
knows you’re in bad health. . . . Warm 
enough ? ” 
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‘ Ay,” said his brother, and went out pulling 
on his gloves. 

Francis did not go to the window to see him 
off. He bent over the fire uncomfortably, 
jabbing it unreasonably. 

It occurred to him after a long time that his 
brother had not gone. He put down the poker 
and shuffled across to the window—he was 
wearing slippers. There were two cars in the 
road, bonnet to bonnet, and a man was standing 
by the seated Septimus. They were talking. 

“ Audain,”’ said Francis, and meditated, bit- 
ing his lip. Presently Septimus went off and 
Bennett Audain came briskly up the path. 
Francis admitted him. 

‘ Energetic fellow!’’ he cried. His voice was 
an octave higher than it had been when he 
spoke to his brother, his manner more virile and 
masterful. He was good cheer and com- 
placency personified. ‘‘Comein,comein. You 
saw old Sep? Poor old chap!” 

“He tells me that he is resigning from the 
shipping business.’”’ Bennett was warming his 
hands. 

“Yes; he’s going to the south of France, old 
Sep. Going to buy property. Queer bird, 
Sep. But he was always a land man—farms, 
houses ... anything to do with land... 
very shrewd.”’ 

Bennett glanced at the table, and the other 
anticipated. 

“Interpretation of Dreams—eh?’”’ he 
chuckled. ‘“‘ You’ve got me going on Freud. 
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Don’t understand it. Of course I understand 
what he says about dreaming and all that... 
but that game of yours .. . eh?” 

Bennett changed the subject, Francis won- 
dering. 

“Yes, it is not a bad house,” he agreed 
amiably. “‘A bit bourgeoise, but we’re that 
kind. Quaintly constructed—would you like to 
see Over it ? ” 

A home and its attractions can be a man’s 
weakness. In a woman, its appointments are 
the dominating values ; architecture means no 
more than convenience. And Bradderly Manor 
was a source of satisfaction to Francis. They 
reached the wind-swept grounds in time, because 
there was a workshop in which old Sep laboured. 
It was to him what laboratory, studio, music- 
room, model dairy, and incubatory are to other 
men. It was a workshop, its walls lined with 
tool cabinets. There was a bench, an electric 
lathe, vices, drills . . . an oak panel with its 
unfinished cupids and foliage testified to the 
artistry and workmanship of Septimus 
Balte. 

“Always was a wonderful workman, old 
Sep,” said Francis in admiration. ‘“ Do you 
know, he was the inventor of a new depth 
charge that would have made his name if the 
war hadn’t finished——”’ 

‘“ That’s it, is it ? ”’ 

Francis looked round. 

Bennett had taken from a shelf a large paint 
can. It had not been opened. The manu- 
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facturer’s red label pasted on the top of the 
sunken lid was unbroken. 

‘“ That’s what ? ”’ 

Bennett held the can for a second and re- 
placed it. 

“Luminous paint,” he said. ‘ Lefvre’s— 
he’s the best maker, isn’t he ? ”’ 

Francis Balte said nothing. All the way 
back to the house he said nothing. Bennett 
followed him into the library and watched him 
as he filled a pipe from a jar which he took from 
the mantelpiece. 

“Well ?”’ he said miserably. Bennett saw 
tears in his eyes. 

‘The two things I am not sure about are,” 
Bennett ticked them off on his fingers: ‘‘ One, 
was John Steele the cause? Two, why the 
towels ? ”’ 

The stout man puffed furiously and all the 
time his eyes went blink, blink, blink. 

“ Friday—Calendar; that’s how you knew. 
You wouldn’t think I’d fall so easily. But you 
must have known all about it or why should you 
know I meant the Racing Calendar ? ”’ 

‘“T guessed. I did not know that you and 
your brother had a stud of horses and raced them 
in the name of John Steele. That was easy to 
discover. When I decided that it was the 
Racing Calendar you meant, the official journal 
of the Jockey Club, I went to the publishers and 
got the register of assumed names.”’ 

The pipe puffed agitatedly. 

‘No .. . we lost money on racing, but that 
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wasn’t it; bad business . . . over-valuation of 
assets. I wonder what she will think about 


me... 

He sank down in a chair, the pipe dropped 
from his mouth, and he wept into his big red 
hands. 


““T have no interest in punishment,”’ said 
Bennett Audain, and May Antrim, watching the 
pain in his delicate face, nodded. She was 
beginning to understand Bennett Audain. 

‘In solutions of curious human puzzles, yes,”’ 
said Bennett, as he sipped his tea and noted 
joyously the first splashes of green that had 
come to the park trees in one night, “ but 
not in punishment. If you like to put it that 
way, [am unmoral. Your father received his 
money ?” 

“Of course he did, Bennett—the six boxes 
arrived at his office yesterday morning.”’ 

Bennett laughed very softly. 

“It is good to be alive when the buds are 
breaking, May. I feel a very happy man. 
Suppose you wanted a clockwork contrivance 
made, where would you go to get the work 
done? Look up the Classified Directory. No 
mention of clockwork-makers or makers of 
mechanical toys. Yet there are ten people in 
London who do nothing else. There is a man 
named Collett in Highbury who made a sort of 
time-bomb during the war. I went to him after 
I had learnt that Septimus Balte was working 
on war inventions, I found that by patient 
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inquiry. It is queer how soon people have for- 
gotten all things pertaining to the war.” 

‘But why did you inquire about clockwork 
at all? ’’ asked the girl. 

“Creak!’’ mocked Bennett. “Did your 
father tell you how the steward had heard a 
noise, Six noises, as of a watch being wound ? 
Well, I found Mr. Collett a secretive, furtive 
man, but reasonable. He had made a simple 
water-tight machine. It operated a large spool 
which was held in position by a catch and 
released three hours after it had been set. Is 
that clear ? ”’ 

May nodded. 

‘Why water-tight ? ’’ asked Bennett. “‘ The 
spool itself was outside, and presumably was 
designed to work in the water. Attached to the 
steel box containing the mechanism were two 
iron bolts, one at the top above the spool, one 
at the bottom. Now what was attached to 
the spool? Nothing but ten fathoms of stout 
light cord, a double length of it. Now do you 
see?” 

“No,” admitted the puzzled girl. 

“Then I will explain further. At the end of 
the cord was a small cork buoy, probably 
covered with canvas and certainly treated with 
luminous paint. The towels ” he laughed, 
“T ought to have thought of the use to which 
they would be put, but I had not seen the cabin. 
And the strange thing is that when I put myself 
in the place of Francis, it never occurred to me 
that if boxes weighing 140 pounds and clamped 
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with iron were pushed through a porthole, the 
brass casings of the port would be scratched— 
unless the boxes were wrapped in cloth of some 
kind.”’ 

‘Then he threw the boxes into the sea!” 
gasped May, sitting back. 

Bennett nodded. 

“First he took the buoys and attachments 
from his trunks, then he wound up the mech- 
anism, threw that and the buoy out of the 
porthole—the buoy being attached by a short 
length of chain to the under-bolt of the clock- 
work case—then he heaved up the money-box 
and pushed that after. They sank immediately. 
No belated passenger leaning over the rail would 
see a luminous buoy floating back. Nobody 
saw those buoys but Septimus, waiting in his 
motor-boat twelve miles south of Slapton Sands. 
And he did not see them until the three hours 
passed and, the spools releasing the buoys, they 
came to the surface. Then he fastened a stouter 
rope to one of the double cords and rove it 
through the bolt. . . . He salvaged all six boxes 
in an hour, which isn’t bad for a sick man.”’ 

She shook her head helplessly. 

“How ... why... did you guess? ” 

“Guess ?”’ Bennett’s eyebrows rose. “ It 
wasn’t a guess. Whoelse would have stolen the 
boxes? In fiction the thief is the last man you 
suspect. In fact, the thief is the last man you’d 
acquit. The police always suspect the man 
who was last seen near the scene of the crime, 
and the police are generally right. I kenw half 
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the Balte secret when the word ‘key’ sug- 
gested ‘wind ’ and * Monday ’—the day racing 
men settle their bets—suggested ‘ unpleasant.’ ” 

He looked at his watch. 

‘Francis and ‘ poor old Sep’ should at this 
moment be boarding the Rotterdam at Ply- 
mouth,” he said. 

“But why ... he had heavy losses, but he 
would not have been ruined. Did he want the 
money so badly——”’ 

‘“‘ There is a woman in the case,’ said Bennett 
gravely. “ Somebody he dreamt about and 
planned for.” 

‘Poor man!” said May softly. There were 
tears in her eyes, he noticed, and remembered 
Francis Balte’s words: ‘I wonder what she 
will think about me ? ”’ 








Sentimental Simpson 


CCORDING to certain signs, the Amateur 
Detective thought his French window 
had been forced by a left-handed man who 
wore square-toed boots, the muddy print of 
the latter against the enamel of the door seemed 
to prove this beyond doubt. The direction of 
the knife-cuts in the putty about the window- 
glass supported the left-handed view. 

Another point : 

Only a left-handed man would have thought 
of sawing through the left fold of the shutter. 

The occupier of Wisteria Lodge explained all 
this to the real detective, who sat stolidly on 
the other side of the table in the occupier’s 
dining-room at three o’clock in the morning, 
listening to the interesting hypothesis. 

“TI think if you look for a left-handed man 
with square-toed boots—or they may be shoes,” 
said the householder quietly, even gently, “ you 
will discover the robber.” 

“ Ah,” said the real detective, and swallowed 
his whisky deliberately. 

“The curious thing about the burglary is 
this,’’ the sufferer went on, “ that although my 
cash-box was opened and contained over £400, 
the money was untouched. The little tray on 
top had not been even lifted out. My dear 
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wife kept a lock of hair of her pet pom ‘ Chu 
Chin ’—the poor little dear was poisoned last 
year by those horrible people at ‘ The Limes.’ 
I’m sure they did 1t——”’ 

‘What about this lock of hair ? ” asked the 
detective, suddenly interested. 

“It was damp, quite damp,” explained the 
householder. ‘‘ Now, as I say, my theory is 
that the man wore square-toed boots and 
a mackintosh, He was undoubtedly left- 
handed.” 

“TI see,’”’ said the real detective. 

Then he went forth and took Sentimental 
Simpson out of his bed, not because he wore 
square-toed shoes (nor was he left-handed), but 
because there were certain tell-tale indications 
which pointed unmistakably to one man. 

Mr. Simpson came blinking into the passage 
holding a paraffin lamp in his hand. He wore 
a shirt and an appearance of profound surprise. 

“ Hullo, Mr. Button,” he said. ‘‘ Lor’ bless 
me, you gave me quite a start. I went to bed 
early to-night with the toothache, an’ when I 
heard you knock I says to myseli——” 

‘Get your trousers on,” said Detective- 
Sergeant Button. 

Simpson hesitated for just a fraction of a 
second and then retired to his sleeping apart- 
ment. Mr. Button bent his head and listened 
attentively for the sound of a stealthily opened 
window. 

But Simpson did not run. 

‘And your coat and boots,” said Button 
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testily. “I’m surprised at you, Simpson—you 
never gave me this trouble before.”’ 

Simpson accepted the reproach with amaze- 
ment. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you want 
me ?”’ he said incredulously, and added that if 
heaven in its anger deprived him of his life at 
that very moment, and on the spot, which he 
indicated with a grimy forefinger, he had been 
in bed since a quarter to ten. 

“Don’t let us have an argument,” pleaded 
Mr. Button, and accompanied his guest to the 
police station. 

On the day of the trial, whilst he was waiting 
in the corridor to go up the flight of stairs that 
leads to the dock, Simpson saw his captor. 

“Mr. Button,” he said, ‘“ I hope there is no 
ill-feeling between you and me? ” 

“ None whatever, Simpson.” 

“| don’t think you are going to get a con- 
viction,’’ said Simpson thoughtfully. He was 
a round-faced, small-eyed man with a gentle 
voice, and when he looked thoughtful his eyes 
had the appearance of having retreated a little 
farther into his head. “I bear no ill-will to 
you, Mr. Button—you’ve got your business and 
I’ve got mine. But who was the ‘snout’? ”’ 

Mr. Button shook his head. Anyway, the 
informer is a sacred being, and in this case 
there was, unfortunately, no informer. There- 
fore, there was a double reason for his reticence. 

““ Now what is the good of being unreason- 
able ?’’ he said reprovingly. “ You ought to 
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know better than to ask me a question like 
that.”’ 

“But what made you think it was me?” 
persisted Simpson, and the sergeant looked at 
him. 

‘Who got upset over a lock of hair?” he 
asked significantly, and the eyes of his prisoner 


grew moist. 

‘Hair was always a weakness of mine,” he 
said, with a catch in his voice. “A relic of 
what you might call a loved one . . . somebody 
who has passed, Mr. Button, to... to the 
great beyond (if you'll forgive the expression). 
It sort of brings a . . . well, we’ve all got our 
feelings.” 


‘We have,” admitted Button kindly ; “and 
talking about feelings, Simpson, what are my 
feelings going to be if I get a ticking off from 
the judge for bringing you up without sufficient 
evidence ? I don’t think you'll escape, mind 
you, but you know what juries are! Now, 
what about making a nice little statement, 
Simpson ? Just own up that you ‘ broke and 
entered ’ and I'll go into the box and say a good 
word for you. You don’t want to make me 
look silly, do you ? ”’ 

‘“T don’t,” confessed Simpson ; “at the same 
time, I don’t want to make myself look silly 
by owning up to a crime which, in a manner of 
speaking, is abhorrent to my nature.” 

“You read too many books,”’ said his captor 
unpleasantly ; “‘ that is where you get all those 
crack-jaw words from. Think of what my poor 
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wife will say if I get it in the neck from the 
judge . . . it'll break her heart. 

“ Don’t, ” gulped Mr. Simpson. “ Don’t do 
it I can’t stand it, Mr. Button.” 

What he might have done had the conversa- 
tion been protracted is a matter for specula- 
tion. At that instant the warders haled him 
up the steps that lead to the dock. 

And such was the weakness of the evidence 
against him that the jury found him Not 
Guilty without leaving the box. 

“IT cannot congratulate the police on the 
conduct of this case,’”’ said the judge severely, 
and Simpson, looking upon the crestfallen face 
of Sergeant Button, thought of Mrs. Button’s 
broken heart, and had to be assisted from the 
dock. 

So Mr. Simpson went back to his little room 
in Castel Street. He had an uncomfortable 
feeling that he had failed a friend in the hour 
of his need, and he strove vainly to banish from 
his mind the thought of the shattered harmony 
of Detective Button’s household. 

It drew him just a little farther from contact 
with the world in which he lived, for he was 
not a popular partner and had few friends. 
One by one they had fallen away in consequence 
of his degrading weakness. Lew Saffron, who 
had openly and publicly stated at the “ Nine 
Crowns ” that Simpson was the greatest artist 
that had ever smashed a safe, and had as 
‘emmy challenged the American ‘push to better 

Simpson’s work in connection with the 
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unauthorised opening of Epstein’s Jewellery 
Emporium, even Lew eventually dropped him 
after a disastrous partnership. 

“It would have been a success and we’d 
have got away with the finest parcel of stones 
that ever was taken in one haul,” hesaid, relative 
to a certain Hatton Garden job which he had 
worked with Simpson; “ but what happened ? 
He got the safe open and I was downstairs, 
watching the street for the copper, expecting 
him to come down with the stuff. I waited 
for ten minutes and then went up, and what 
did I see? This blank, blank Simpson sitting 
on the blank, blank floor, and crying his blank, 
blank eyes out over some old love-letters that 
Van Voss kept in his safe! Letters from a 
blank, blank typist that Van Voss had been in 
love with. He said they touched him to the 
core. He wanted to go and kill Van Voss, and 
by the time I’d got him quiet the street was 
full of bulls . . . we got away over the roof 

. no more Simpson for me, thank you! ”’ 

Mr. Simpson sighed as he realised his lonely 
state. Nevertheless his afternoon was not un- 
profitably spent, for there were six more chapters 
of Christy’s Old Organ to be read before, red- 
eyed, he returned the book to the free library 
which he patronised. 

He had an appointment that evening with 
Charles Valentino, the keeper of a bar at Ken- 
nington and a man of some standing in the world- 
beneath-the-world. 

He was a tall man with a drooping moustache 
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(though his appearance is of no importance), 
and he was fattish of figure, heavy and deliberate 
of speech. He greeted Mr. Simpson reproach- 
fully and in his heaviest manner. 

‘“What’s this I hear about the job you did, 
Simpson? I couldn’t believe my eyes when I 
read it in the newspaper. Got acquitted, too! 
You ought to have had ten years ! ”’ 

Mr. Simpson looked uncomfortable. 

“Left four hundred and thirty pounds in 
treasury notes in a box that you had opened, 
that wasn’t even locked ? What’s the matter 
with you, Simpson ? ”’ 

Charles Valentino’s tone was one of amaze- 
ment, incredulity, and admonishment. 

“Tcan’t helpit, Mr. Valentino.” Tears were 
in Sentimental Simpson’s eyes. ‘‘ When I saw 
that lock of ’air on the tray and I thought 
pernaps that it was a lock of the ’air of his 
mother, treasured, so to speak——”’ 

Here Mr. Simpson’s voice failed him, and he 
had to swallow before he continued : 

“It’s me weakness, Mr. Valentino; I just 
couldn’t go any farther.”’ 

Mr. Valentino puffed thoughtfully at his cigar. 

“You owe me seventy pounds; I suppose 
you know that?’ he asked unpleasantly. 
“Seventy pounds is seventy pounds.”’ 

Simpson nodded. 

“ It cost me thirty pounds for a mouthpiece,” 
Valentino continued, and by “ mouthpiece ” 
he referred to the advocate who had pleaded 
Simpson’s cause ; ‘‘ twenty-five pounds for that 
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new lot of tools I got you, when you came out 
of ‘stir’ last May ; ten pounds I lent you to do 
that Manchester job, which you never paid me 
back—the so-called jewellery you brought down 
was all Birmingham stuff, nine carat, and not 
worth the freight charges—and here you had 
a chance of getting real money . . . well, I’m 
surprised at you, that’s all I can say, 
Simpson.” 

Simpson shook his head unhappily. 

Mr. Valentino, thinking that perhaps he had 
gone as far as was necessary, beckoned the 
Italian waiter (the conference took place at 
a little brasserie in Soho) and invited his 
companion. 

“What will you have, Simpson ? ”’ 

“‘ Gin,”’ said the wretched Simpson. 

‘Gin goes with tears.” Mr. Valentino was 
firm. ‘‘ Have a more manly drink, Simpson.” 
‘“ Beer,’ corrected Simpson despondently. 

‘Now [ll tell you what it is,” said Mr. 
Valentino when their needs had been satisfied. 
“Things can’t go on as they are going. I am 
a commercial man, and I’ve got to make money.. 
I don’t mind taking a risk when there’s loot at 
the end of it, but I tell you, Simpson, straight, 
that I am going to chuck it up unless some of 
you hooks pay more attention to business. 
Why,” went on Mr. Valentino indignantly, “ in 
the old days I never had this kind of trouble 
with you boys! Willie Topple never gave me, 
what I might term, a moment’s uneasiness.” 

It was always serious when Mr. Valentino 
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dragged Willie Topple from his grave in Exeter 
Gaol and set him up as a model of industry, 
and Sentimental Simpson moved uncomfortably 
in his velvet chair. 

‘“‘ Willie was always on the spot, and if he did 
a job, there was the stuff all nicely packed up,”’ 
said Mr. Valentino reminiscently. ‘‘ He’d just 
step into the saloon bar, order a drink, and shove 
the stuff across the counter. ‘ You might keep 
this box of chocolates for me, Mr. Valentino,’ 
that’s what he'd say, and there it was, every 
article wrapped in tissue paper. I used to 
compare them with the list published in the 
Hue and Cry, and never once did Willie deliver 
short.” 

He sighed. 

‘Times have changed,’ he said bitterly. 
“Some of you boys have got so careless that 
me heart’s in me mouth every time a ‘split’ 
strolls into the bar. And what do I get out 
of it? Why, Willie Topple drew seventeen 
hundred pounds commission from me in one 
year—you owe me seventy!” 

“T admit it is a risk being a fence -——”’ 
began Mr. Simpson. 

“A what 2?” said the other sharply. ‘‘ What 
was that word you used, Simpson ? ”’ 

Mr. Simpson was silent. 

“‘ Never use that expression tome. A fence! 
Do you mean the receiver of stolen property ? 
I mend things for people. I take a few articles, 
so to speak, in pawn for my customers. I’m 
surprised at you, Simpson.” 
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He did not wait for Mr. Simpson to express 
his contrition, but bending forward over the 
table, lowered his voice until it was little more 
than a rumble of subterranean sound. 

“There’s a place in Park Crescent, No. 176,’ 
he said deliberately. ‘‘ That’s the very job for 
you, Simpson. Next Sunday night is the best 
time, because there will only be the kid in the 
house. There’s lashings of jewellery, pearl 
necklaces, diamond plaques, and the father and 
mother are away at Brighton. They are going 
to a wedding. I have had a ‘nose’ in the 
house, a window-cleaner, and he says all the 
stuff is kept in a little safe under the mother’s 
bed. The best time is after eleven. They go 
to bed early ... and a pantry window that 
you can reach from the back of the house, only 
a wall to climb, and that’s in a mews. Now, 
what do you say, Simpson ? ”’ 

Mr. Simpson scratched his chin. 

‘“T’ll have a look round,” he said cautiously. 
‘‘T don’t take much notice of these window- 
cleaners. One put me on to the job at 
Purley——’’ 

‘“‘ Let bygones bebygones,”’ said Mr. Valentino. 
‘“T know all about that Purley business. You'd 
have made a profit if your dam’ curiosity hadn’t 
made you stop to read the funeral cards in the 
cook’s bedroom. And after we'd got the cook 
called away to the north so that you should 
have no trouble and an empty house to work in ! 
The question is, will you do this, or shall I put 
Harry Welting on to it: He is not as good a 
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man as you, I admit, Simpson, though he hasn’t 
your failings.”’ 

‘‘T’ll do it,” said Mr. Simpson, and the other 
nodded approvingly. 

“Tf a fiver is any good to you...?” he 
said. 

“It will be a lot of good to me,” said Mr. 
Simpson fervently, and the money was passed. 

It was midnight on the 26th June, and it was 
raining—according to Mr. Simpson’s extravagant 
description—cats and dogs, when he turned into 
Park Mews, a deserted and gloomy thorough- 
fare devoted to the storage of mechanical 
vehicles. He had marked the little gate in the 
wall by daylight. The wall itself was eight feet 
in height and surmounted by spikes. Mr. 
Simpson favoured walls so guarded. The 
spikes, if they were not too old, served to attach 
the light rope he carried. In two minutes he 
was over the wall and was working scientifically 
at the pantry window. Ten minutes after- 
wards he was hanging up his wet mackintosh 
in the hall. He paused only to slip back the 
bolts of the door, unfasten the chain, and turn 
the key softly, before he mounted the thickly 
carpeted stairs. 

The house was in darkness. Only the slow 
tick of the hall-clock broke the complete still- 
ness, and Mr. Simpson walked up the stairs, 
keeping time to the clock, so that any accidental 
creak he might make might be confounded by 
a listener with the rhythmic noise of the time- 
piece. 
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The first bedroom which he entered was with- 
out occupant. He gathered from the richness 
and disposition of the furniture, and the hand- 
someness of the appointments, that this was 
the room occupied by the father and mother 
now participating in the Brighton festivities. 

He made a thorough and professional examina- 
tion of the dressing-table, found and pocketed a 
small diamond brooch of no enormous value, 
choked for a second at the silver-framed picture 
of a little girl that stood upon the dressing- 
table, but crushed down his emotions ruth- 
lessly. 

The second bedroom was less ornate, and 
like the other, untenanted. Here he drew 
blank. It was evidently a room reserved for 
visitors ; the dressing-table was empty as also 
was the wardrobe. ‘Then he remembered and 
went back to the room he had searched and 
flashed his lamp under the bed. There was no 
sign of a safe. It may be in the third room, 
thought Mr. Simpson, and turned the handle 
of the door softly. He knew, the moment he 
stepped inside, that the big four-poster bed he 
could dimly see was occupied. He could hear 
the regular breathing of the sleeper and for a 
second hesitated, then stepping forward care- 
fully, he moved to the side of the bed, listening 
again. 

Yes, the breathing was regular. He dare not 
put his lamp upon the sleeper. This must be 
the child’s room, he guessed, and contented 
himself with stooping and showing a beam of 
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light beneath the bed. He gasped. There was 
the “safe’’! A squat, steel box. He put out 
the light and laid the torch gently upon the 
floor, then groping beneath the bed, he gripped 
the box and slid it toward him. It was very 
heavy, but not too heavy to carry. 

Drawing the treasure clear of the bed, he 
slipped his torch in his pocket and lifted the 
box. If it had been the safe he had expected, 
his success would have been impossible of 
achievement. As it was, the weight of this 
repository taxed his strength. Presently he 
had it well gripped and began a slow retreat. 
He was half-way across the room when there 
was a Click, and instantly the room was flooded 
with light. In his natural agitation the box 
slipped from his fingers; he made a wild grab 
to recover his hold, and did succeed in putting 
it down without noise, but no more. And 
then he turned, open-mouthed, to the child 
who was watching him curiously from the 
bed. 

Never in his life had Sentimental Simpson 
seen a child so fairylike, so ethereal in her 
loveliness. A mass of golden hair was tied 
back by a blue ribbon, and the big eyes that 
were fixed on him showed neither fear nor 
alarm. She sat up in bed, her thin white hands 
clasping the knees doubled beneath the cover- 
let, an interested and not unamused spectator 
of Mr. Simpson’s embarrassment. 

‘‘ Good evening, Mr. Burglar,” she said softly, 
and smiled. 
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Simpson swallowed something. 

‘““Good evening, miss,”’ he said huskily. ‘I 
hope I haven’t come into the wrong house. A 
friend of mine told me to call and get a box he 
had forgotten——”’ 

“You're a burglar,’ she said, nodding wisely ; 
‘of course you’re a burglar. I am awfully glad 
to see you. I have always wanted to meet a 
burglar.”’ 

Mr. Simpson, a prey to various emotions, 
could think of no suitable reply. He looked 
down at the box and he looked at the child, 
and then he blinked furiously. 

““Come and sit here,’’ she pointed to a chair 
by the side of the bed. 

The dazed burglar obeyed. 

“‘ How long have you been a burglar? ’’ she 
demanded. | 

“Oh, quite a long time, miss,’ said Mr. 
Simpson weakly. 

She shook her head reproachfully. 

“You should not have said that—you should 
have said that this was your first crime,’’ she 
said. ‘ When you were a little boy, were you 
a burglar ? ”’ 

‘“No, miss,” said the miserable Simpson. 

‘‘ Didn’t your mother ever tell you that you 
mustn’t be a burglar? ’’ asked the child, and 
Simpson broke down. 

‘“My poor old mother!’ he sobbed. 

It is true to say that in her lifetime the 
late Mrs. Simpson had evoked no extravagant 
expressions of affection from her children, who 
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had been rescued from her tender care at an 
early age, and had been educated at the rate- 
payers’ expense at the local workhouse. But 
the word ‘mother’ always affected Mr. 
Simpson that way. 

“Poor man,” said the child tenderly. She 
reached out her hand and laid it upon Mr. 
Simpson’s bowed head. ‘Do your little 
children know that you are a burglar? ”’ she 
asked. 

‘No, miss,’’ sobbed Simpson. 

He had no little children. He had never 
been married, but any reference to his children 
always brought a lump into his throat. By 
spiritual adoption he had secured quite a large 
family. Sometimes, in periods of temporary 
retirement from the activities and competition 
of life, he had brooded in his cell, his head in 
his hands, on how his darling little Doris 
would miss her daddy, and had in conse- 
quence enjoyed the most exquisite of mental 
tortures. 

“Are you a burglar because you are 
hungry ?”’ 

Mr. Simpson nodded. He could not trust 
himself to speak. 

“You should say—‘ I’m starving, miss!’ ”’ 
she said gently. ‘“‘ Ave you starving ? ”’ 

Mr. Simpson nodded again. 

“Poor burglar! ”’ 

Again her hand caressed his head, and now 
he could not restrain himself any more. He 
fell on his knees by the side of the bed and, 
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burying his head in his arms, his shoulders 
heaved. 

He heard her slip out of bed on the other side 
and the shuffle of her slippered feet as she 
crossed the room. 

“T am going to get you some food, Mr. 
Burglar,’ she said softly. 

All Mr. Simpson’s ill-spent life passed before 
his anguished eyes as he waited. He would 
reform, he swore. He would live an honest 
life. The influence of this sweet, innocent 
child should bear its fruit. Dear little soul, 
he thought, as he mopped his tear-stained face, 
she was down there in that dark, cold kitchen, 
getting him food. How brave she was! It 
was a long time before she came back bearing 
a tray that was all too heavy for her frail 
figure to support. He took it from her hands 
reverently and laid it on the table. 

She was wearing a blue silk kimono that 
emphasised the purity of her delicate skin. He 
could only look at her in awe and wonder. 

“You must eat, Mr. Burglar,’ she said 
gently. 

‘TI couldn’t eat a mouthful, miss,’ he pro- 
tested tearfully. ‘‘ What you said to me has 
so upset me, miss, that if I eat a crumb, it will 
choke me.”’ 

He did not mention, perhaps he had for- 
gotten, that an hour previous he had supped to 
repletion. She seemed to understand, and sat 
down on the edge of the bed, her grave eyes 
watching him. 

9* 
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“ You must tell.me about yourself,’ she said. 
“T should like to know about you, so that I 
can pray for you, Mr. Burglar.”’ 

“Don’t, miss!’’ blubbered Mr. Simpson. 
“Don’t do it! I can’t stand it! I have been 
a terrible man. I used to be a lob-crawler once. 
You don’t know what a lob-crawler is? I used 
to pinch tills. And then I used to do ladder 
work. You know, miss, I put ladders up 
against the windows whilst the family was in 
the dining-room and got away with the stuff. 
And then I did that job at Hoxton, the fur 
burglary. There was a lot about it in the 
papers—me and a fellow named Moses. He was 
a Hebrew gentleman,” he added unnecessarily. 

The girl nodded. 

‘“‘ But I am going to give it up, though, miss,” 
said Simpson huskily. ‘‘I am going to chuck 
Valentino, and if I owe him seventy pounds, 
why, I'll pay him out of the money I earn 
honestly.” 

‘Who is Valentino ? ”’ 

“ He’s a fence, miss; you wouldn't know 
what a fence is. He keeps the ‘ Bottle and 
Glass’ public-house down Atherby Road, 
Kennington.” . 

“ Poor man,’ she said, shaking her head. 
‘‘ Poor burglar, I am so sorry for you.” 

Mr. Simpson choked. 

‘‘T think Pll go, miss, if you don’t mind.” 

She nodded and held out her hand. 

He took it in his and kissed it. He had seen 
such things done in the pictures. Yet it was 
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with a lightened heart, and with a knowledge 
of a great burden of crime and sin rolled away 
from his conscience that he walked down the 
stairs, his head erect, charged with a high 
purpose. He opened the door and walked out, 
literally and figuratively into the arms of 
Inspector John Coleman, X. Division ; Sergeant 
Arthur John Welby of X. Division ; and Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Charles John Smith, also of X. 
Division. 

‘‘ Bless my heart and soul,” said the Inspec- 
tor, ‘if it isn’t Simpson! ” 

Mr. Simpson said nothing for a moment, 
then : 

‘‘T have been visiting a friend.”’ 

‘“ And now you are coming to stay with us. 
What a week-end you are having!” said 
Sergeant Smith. 


At four o’clock in the morning, Mr. Simpson 
stirred uneasily on his wooden bed. A voice 
had disturbed him; it was a loud and an 
aggressive voice, and it came from the corridor 
outside his cell. He heard the click and clash 
of a turning lock. 

“So far as I am concerned,” said the voice, 
‘“‘T am a perfectly innocent man, and if any 
person has made a statement derogatory to my 
good name I will have the law on him, if there 
is a law.” , 

‘““QOh, there’s a law all right,” said the voice 
of Detective Smith. ‘In you go, Valentino,”’ 
and then the door was slammed. 
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Mr. Simpson sat up and took notice. 

Valentino ! 

The next morning, when he was conducted 
by the assistant gaoler to perform his ablutions, 
he caught a glimpse of that respectable licensed 
victualler. It was the merest glimpse, for the 
grating in the cell-door is not a large one, but 
he heard Mr. Valentino’s exclamation of annoy- 
ance, and when he returned, that worthy man 
hissed at him : 

‘So you're the nose, are you, Simpson, you 
dirty dog! ”’ 

‘Don’t say it, Mr. Valentino,” said Simpson 
brokenly, for it hurt him that any man should 
think him guilty of so-despicable an action. 

That their crime was associated was proved 
when they stepped into the dock together, with 
policemen between them, the constabulary 
having been inserted for the sake of peace 
and quietness. Yet, despite his position, Mr. 
Simpson was by no means depressed. His 
heart sang a song of joy at his reformation. 
Perhaps he would see the girl, that angel child, 
again ; that was all he hoped. 

Looking round the court eagerly, a wave of 
joy swept through his being, for he had seen 
her. That was enough. He would serve what- 
ever sentence was passed, and tears of happi- 
ness fell from his eyes and splashed on the 
steel rail of the dock. The assistant gaoler 
thoughtfully wiped them off. Rust spots are 
very difficult to eradicate, unless they are 
dealt with immediately. 
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And then to his delight she came forward. 
A sweet figure of childhood, she seemed, as she 
stood in the witness stand. Her eyes rested 
on him for a second and she smiled. .. . 

“If you want to cry, cry on the floor!”’ 
hissed the assistant gaoler, and rubbed the rail 
savagely with his handkerchief. 

A lawyer rose in the body of the court. 

“Your name is Marie Wilson ? ”’ he said. 

“Yes, sir,’ she replied in a voice of such 
pure harmony that a thrill ran through Simpson’s 
system. 

“You are professionally known as ‘ Baby 
Bellingham’ ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said the child. 

“And you are at present engaged at the 
Hilarity Theatre in a play called The Child and 
the Burglar ?”’ * 

“ Yes, sir,’’ she answered, with a proud glance 
at the dazzled Simpson. 

“And I think I am stating the fact,” said 
the lawyer, ‘“‘ that your experience last night 
was practically a repetition of the action of your 
play ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said the child, “‘ except that he 
wouldn’t say his lines. I did try hard to make 
him.” 

The magistrate was looking at a paper on his 
desk. 

‘“T see there is a report of this occurrence in 
this morning’s newspaper,’ he said, and read 
the headline : “ ‘ Child actress reduces hardened 
burglar to tears by her artistry.’ ”’ 
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Miss Wilson nodded gravely. 

“‘ After I had gone downstairs to get him his 
supper and had rung up the police on the 
telephone,” she said, “‘ I also rang up my press 
agent. My papa says that I must always ring 
up my press agent. Papa says that two lines 
on the news page is worth two columns 
amongst the advertisements. Papa says——”’ 

It was ten months after this when Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Valentino met. They were 
loading coke into a large cart drawn by a 
famous old blind horse which is the pride of 
Dartmoor Gaol. The warder in charge of the 
party was at sufficient distance away to allow 
a free interchange of courtesies. 

“And when I get out,” said Mr. Valentino, 
tremulous with wrath, ‘I am going to make 
Kennington too hot to hold you, Simpson. A 
chicken-hearted fellow like you oughtn’t to be 
in the business. To think that a respectable 
tradesman should be ’erded with common felons 
because a babbling, bat-eyed hook gets sloppy 
over a kid and gives away his friends—an 
actress too . . . stringing you along, you poor 
turnip! Doin’ her play with you as the ’ero! 
My God, you're a disgrace to the profession ! ”’ 

But Simpson was standing erect, leaning on 
his shovel and staring across the yard. 

In the angle of two high walls was a mound 
of loose earth which had been brought in to 
treat the governor’s garden, and on the face of 
the dun-coloured heap were vivid green shoots 
tipped with blue; they had come, it seemed‘ 
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in a night, for this was the month of early 
spring. 

‘“Bluebells!’’ quavered Mr. Simpson. His 
lip trembled and he wiped his eyes with the 
cuff of his yellow coat. 

Bluebells always made Mr. Simpson cry. 





The Christmas Cup 


OLONEL DESBORO was an easy-going 
man, and, for himself, did not greatly 
object to patched carpets, an odd-handled 
knife or two, and chintz covers that had faded 
and thinned through over-much washing. But 
he had no desire that Joan should go through 
life in an environment of patches and make- 
shifts. 

‘“‘He’s a very nice fellow, Martin, but——’” 
He shook his head. 

The big ‘‘ but’ about the Great Sham of 
Sunna Lodge was put more definitely by Miss 
Ethel Morsel later in the day, when Joan 
Desboro called at Matte Hall, a little too early 
for the ‘‘ club,” but in nice time to absorb from 
experienced twenty-six the wisdom so vitally 
necessary to twenty-one and three months. 

“Men,” said Athel, with an air of finality, 
“are naturally children. They boast and they 
lie, and mean no harm by it. Children. They 
never grow up.” She said this in the manner of 
one who had wrapped a clever thought in a 
gossamer of paradox. 

The girl who was perched on the fender of 
‘Ethel Morsel’s sitting-room sighed and knit 
her forehead in a tremendous frown. She was 
more than pretty even in the searching light 
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of a March morning. Her figure was slim, 
every movement revealed a new and pleasing 
grace; but she was no philosopher, and her 
views about men were too concentrated to be 
of any use in a broad and general conspectus 
of their merits. 

To rich people like Ethel philosophy comes 
as natural as purring to a cat, but with the poor, 
philosophy is a painful exercise. And the 
Desboros were so poor that they could not 
afford to hide the fact. 

‘Mark is a little difficult,’ she admitted 
reluctantly, “but I don’t think you quite 
understand him, Athel.”’ 

‘““He’s American,’ said ‘Ethel significantly, 
and when Joan murmured “ Canadian,” she 
ignored the distinction. | 

‘““He’s a boaster and, of course, quite im- 
possible,’ said Ethel. ‘“‘ We don’t even know 
that he hasany money. And he’s not ‘ county.’ 
We had better be very careful.’”’ She nodded 
ominously. 

“Why?” 

But the warning obliquely flung was not 
amplified, and there was really no reason why 
it should have been. 

‘‘ Martin must be well off—-he paid a thousand 
pounds for a horse,’’ said Joan with some spirit. 
A thousand pounds was an awful lot. 

‘‘Money for horses means nothing,” said the 
practical Ethel. ‘‘ Quite dreadful people buy 
horses. Of course he must have money—he 
does no work. Papa says he is probably living 
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on his capital. And that can end only in 
bankruptcy.” 

Not by candlelight or moonlight could 
‘Ethel Morsel be described as pretty. She 
had been ‘‘ Ethel’’ in the baptismal register, 
and ‘‘ Ethel’’ she would have been to the end 
of her days but for the advent of Alfred 
Burdenlast, a young man of considerable 
musical attainments, but with no especial gift 
for earning his daily bread. 

The association was of a transitory kind. 
He came, made love with a certain delicacy, 
was figuratively thrown on to the ash-pit by 
Mr. Morsel, and faded from human ken. Some 
say that he went to Hollywood and became a 
cinema star. He left an additional vowel in 
Ethel’s name, and a heart which never again 
glowed to the music and banners of romance. 

The Morsels were the Morsels of Braystone, 
in the county of Westshire. There was another 
branch in Northumberland, but nobody knew 
anything about them; how they ever got to 
Northumberland is a mystery. 

Arthur Persimmin Morsel was very rich, an 
owner of ten thousand acres, a deer forest, a 
trout stream, a tract of territory in Angola, a 
ranch in Canada, and a flat in Park Lane. 

He was a large pink man, who rode to hounds 
with the greatest care, and knew every gate 
and safety path in Westshire. He had never 
seen a live fox, except at the Zoological Gardens, 
for he was rather short-sighted. Nevertheless, 
his picture appeared in certain illustrated 
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weeklies with great regularity as ‘‘ Mr. Morsel, 
the well-known fox-hunter.” Thus he was 
depicted on his horse and off, or else with a 
very black face (flashlight photographs produce 
that effect sometimes), in a very white shirt and 
his pink jacket (which also photographed black), 
at the annual hunt ball. 

It is a copybook axiom that riches do not 
necessarily bring content, and this was the 
case with Mr. Morsel. He was a hard bargainer, 
a shrewd buyer, and the sight of money flow- 
ing past his golden reservoir, untrapped by 
the many channels which maintained its height, 
made him a very unhappy man. And money 
came easily to him: his luck was phenomenal. 
He invariably returned from Monte Carlo with 
an addition to his capital; he never played at 
the Paddock (of which exclusive club he was 
one of the most respected—or, at least, one 
of the oldest members) without rising from the 
table a winner, though it was uncharitably 
suggested that he chose his table judiciously, 
preferring the society of callow and monied 
youth to the competition of hard-faced men to 
whom the playing of poker was a natural 
instinct. And when he had a house-party at 
Matte Hall the male guests were chosen as 
carefully. 

He once won four thousand pounds at a 
sitting from a youth named Jones, and derived 
great satisfaction from his coup, for by so 
doing, as he said, he ‘‘ knocked the infernal 
nonsense out of the young cub.” 
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All foolish young men were “ young cubs ”’ 
to Mr. Morsel, just as all gentlemen who never 
went beyond half-crown bridge were “old 
foxes.” 

Jones is a very usual name, sometimes borne 
by unusual people. Ferdie Jones, for example, 
was an unusual youth. He had been desper- 
ately in love with #thel, and had advanced 
the impossible suggestion that with the four 
thousand pounds left over from his patrimony 
he should turn Sunna Lodge into a poultry 
farm, marry Atthel, and live happily ever 
after. 

Long days had passed since A‘thel lost her 
heart to an impecunious violinist. She had 
acquired balance and a sense of what was due 
to wealth. Important people had looked wist- 
fully at her, a rackety peer had once kissed her. 
She consulted her father about Ferdie. Mr. 
Morsel frowned at his cigar and invited Ferdie 
to spend a week-end at the Hall. 

It was a fair game, if anything is fair when 
one player of écarté had learnt the game only 
a few weeks before, and the other could draw 
cards in his sleep. 

So Ferdie Jones went away, and Sunna 
Lodge appeared in the back page of The Times 
as : 


‘“A desirable hunting box in a good 
hunting district. Two packs. et gaan A S 
water, own electric plant. <A bargain. . 


Once a week during the winter it was the 
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usual thing to drop in at Matte Hall for tea. 
Nobody knew how the practice started, but 
Matte Hall on Thursday afternoons became a 
sort of county club. 

The big oak-lined banqueting hall, with its 
huge fireplace piled with blazing logs in the 
colder weather, was crowded with people 
between the hours of five and six-thirty. They 
sat on the ancient settles, or (if they were 
young and “rheumatics’’ was one of the 
missing words of their bright lexicons) they 
perched on the window seats or leant against 
the panelled walls, adding new lustre to the 
polish. 

And everybody talked at once. 

‘We got on to a new scent at Figgerty 
Farm—a vixen, and she gave us a run for 
two and a half hours, my boy! Killed at 


Reverly Copse . . . went to earth near Craw- 
ford’s place....He’s a _ half-brother to 
Bachelor’s Fancy—a fine ‘lepper’ with legs as 
sound as a bel) of brass. ... You can’t do 


better than go to Critchfords; the breeches 
I bought there four years ago are like 
new... .” 

They all talked at once—all except Mr. 
Mark Martin, who drifted from group to group, 
listening with a smile on his good-looking 
face. 

Nobody took much notice of Mark. They 
were too polite to roast him, too satisfied with 
the possession of his guilty secret to pursue 
inquiries any further. And when he found an 
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opening, as he sometimes did, they listened with 
extraordinary courtesy. 

“You don’t get hunting in this county that 
any way approaches the sport we have in 
Canada. I remember an old hunter of 
mine... .” 

They listened, not looking at one another, 
interjecting in the proper places a conven- 
tional expression of their surprise and wonder. 
But everybody knew that he couldn’t ride ! 

Whether Mark Martin was an American, a 
Canadian, or plain English, he was certainly an 
amiable man. His age was something under 
thirty, but not very far under, and it was 
he who purchased, from the agents of the 
departed Jones, Sunna Lodge, that desirable 
residence. 

He was not “county”’ in the strict sense. 
You could not be “ county ” unless you had an 
immediate interest in a family vault, or could 
claim part proprietorship in one of those com- 
memorative tablets which adorn the walls of 
so many parish churches, and which usually 
start off with a coat-of-arms and end with : 


Also the wife of the above 
Sir Thos. Smithington, Kt. 


But hunting breeds a sort of democracy. 
Stout men and women, hard-riding and wind- 
bitten (as they are described by local reporters), 
grow tender towards one another in the common 
bond which unites all who go forth on horses 
to the destruction of vulpes alopex. 
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Mr. Martin had a stable of horses in training, 
and was a member of the hunt, and he had often 
appeared in the field, but generally on foot. 
Sometimes he would come to a meet in his 
expensive car, but never had he appeared on 
horseback. It was regrettable, he explained, 
but he had kicked an ankle, or he had bruised 
a knee, or he had one of those fearful headaches 
which made riding a positive torture. 

He had also been photographed in hunting 
pink, and his picture had appeared alongside of 
Mr. Morsel’s. He had been photographed at 
the hunt ball sitting side by side with Lady 
Mary Seprals (that hard-riding, wind-bitten 
woman). But nobody had ever seen him riding 
a horse. 

There was an occasion when, he turned up 
at the Highcliffe Point-to-Point wearing jockey’s 
breeches and top boots, and it had been an- 
nounced, not only in the local newspaper, but 
in those stately metropolitan organs devoted 
to the sport of kings, that he would ride his 
own horse, Ripple Along, in the Highcliffe 
Handicap. 

But this time he had a sprained shoulder, 
and with great regret handed over his mount to 
a professional rider, who won. Indeed, many of 
Mr. Martin’s horses won races, though in other 
hands than his. 

When it was given out that he would ride 
Lumber in the Hunt Gold Cup, people re- 
membered the sprain and gave him another 
chance. But this time he cut his finger (and 
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there was the hugely bandaged digit in proof). 
Some talk there was of asking him to resign 
from the hunt, but nothing came of it. 

And then came the supreme bluff of the 
Great Sham. He entered Lumber in the 
Christmas Cup at Wolverston Races. The 
Christmas Cup is to hunting people the blue 
ribbon of steeplechasing. It is the “ para- 
mount and Olympic prize’”’ which brings the 
shires in full force to Wolverston. 

Moreover, it was publicly announced that 
Lumber would be ridden by Mr. Martin him- 
self. Colonel Desboro heard this news at first 
hand, and wriggled uncomfortably in the deep 
and none too comfortable arm-chair. 

“What a weird beggar you are, Martin! ”’ 
he said, becoming frank in his irritation. “ Enter 
the horse by all means, but why tell people 
you're going to ride it ? ”’ 

Mark looked at him thoughtfully. “I don’t 
know. I thought I would,’ he said. He 
tapped his long riding-boots with his hunting- 
crop—he never went abroad without this 
evidence of his horsemanship. ‘I rather like 
to see fellows riding their own horses.”’ 

“But, Mark, is it necessary you should 
ride at all?’ broke in Joan. Her voice was 
troubled, and that frown of hers had become 
almost immovable in the past few days. 
‘‘ People are so horrid about—things.”’ 

His look of astonishment was badly simu- 
lated. 

‘“‘ And the Wolverston course wants an awful 
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lot of riding, Mark. Captain Burnley, who won 
the race last year, told me there wasn’t a course 
in England, not even the National course, that 
took so much out of a horse and a rider.”’ 

“In Canada ”” began Mark. 

‘This isn’t Canada,” interrupted the Colonel 
shortly. “‘ This is Wolverston, and the Christ- 
mas Cup isn’t a point-to-point affair. You'll 
have to compete against men like Ridley and 
Burnley and other fellows who are as good 
as the best professionals. I think your horse 
has a big chance—I was telling Joan just before 
you came—and I suppose in the end it will 
win. But why on earth commit yourself to 
the statement that you will ride ? ”’ 

He glanced across at his daughter and 
signalled her to leave the room, and when they 
were alone he said: “‘ I’m going to talk straight 
to you, Martin. Joan and you have de- 
veloped rather a friendship in the past six 
months. What is there in it ?”’ 

The younger man eyed him steadily. “‘ There’s 
a lot in it, Colonel,’’ he said quietly. ‘I love 
Joan and I’m hoping that you will give her to 
me—one of these days.”’ 

Colonel Desboro filled his pipe with great 
deliberation. ‘‘ It comes down to a question 
of your prospects, my young friend,” he said 
gruffly. 

It required a physical and spiritual effort on 
his part to mention so mundane a subject as 
money, but he braced himself. 

‘You have an income, I suppose ? ”’ 
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Mark Martin nodded. ‘I have three thou- 
sand a year,’ he said. 

The Colonel looked up quickly in surprise 
and fingered his chin. “ That’s a pretty good 
income,” he admitted. 

“So Mr. Morsel seems to think,” replied the 
other gravely. 

‘“Morsel ? What has he to do with it ? ” 

The young man studied the bone crook of 
his crop as though he had only just discovered 
its use. 

‘““He’s been making inquiries about my 
position, fortunately through a friend of mine 
in London. He happens to be a commercial 
agent, and inquiries of that character come to 
him.”’ 

The Colonel sat upright, pipe in hand. “ The 
dickens he has!” he said softly. ‘‘Do you 
play cards, Martin ? ” 

Mark Martin shook his head. ‘ No,’’ he 
said. ‘I like an occasional gamble, but not 
on cards. Why do you ask, Colonel ? ”’ 

But Colonel Desboro was too charitable to 
give expression to his thoughts. Instead: 
“Do you mind if I speak plainly to you, my 
friend ? ”’ 

Mark shook his head, guessing what was 
coming. 

“You are not really a very good rider, are 
you?” 

Gently as the question was put, it was blunt 
enough, and the young man resumed his study 
of the hunting-crop. 
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‘‘T’m one of the best riders in Canada,” he 
said doggedly, and the Colonel smiled. 

“We've all got our little weaknesses, my 
boy,” he said kindly. ‘‘ I remember when I 
was a kid I distressed my poor dear mother— 
who'd rather have died than tell a lie—by 
describing a dog-fight that I hadn’t seen |!” 

He waited. 

‘““Tve never seen a dog-fight, either,” said 
Mark simply. ‘If you want me to say that I 
am a bad rider, [’m afraid I must disappoint 
you. I’m really awfully good. And, Colonel 
—I’m very fond of Joan and everything, but 
I’ve not asked her to marry me—yet.”’ 

Colonel Desboro looked at him sharply. “Is 
there any special reason ? ”’ 

The other nodded. “A very good reason. 
Nothing discreditable to me, but—well, I don’t 
know. Would you mind very much if nothing 
was definitely settled until after the Christmas 
Cup?” 

Colonel Desboro considered this matter. 
‘No,’ he said slowly, ‘ there is no desperate 
hurry. But why the Christmas Cup ? ”’ 

‘Until after I’ve won it.” 

Mark was avoiding the questioning eyes of 
the older man. 

‘Till after you’ve won it, eh?” The 
Colonel pursed his lips, and then: “ All right, 
let it go at that. Jackson trains the horse, 
doesn’t he?” 

Mark nodded. 

‘‘T’ll come over one morning and see you 
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do an exercise gallop,” said the Colonel, not 
without malice, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the young man start. 

‘Td rather you didn’t,” he said; “‘ I’m really 
fearfully nervous—that’s my only weakness. 
If I knew anybody was looking on, I should feel 
terrible. It’s a sort of stage-fright,”’ he ex- 
plained lamely. ‘“‘ I don’t know whether you 
ever had it ?”’ 

*‘ T’ve never been on the stage.”’ The Colonel 
was unusually blunt that morning. “In fact, 
I’ve never pretended to be anything else but 
what I am, and I think other people would be 
happier if they followed my example.” 

““T must tell Morsel that,’ said Mark inno- 
cently, “‘ for he is pretending that he has taken 
a violent liking to me!”’ 

Mr. Arthur Persimmin Morsel was a gentle- 
man who had many of the attributes of the 
eagle. He could hover on extended pinions and, 
to the uninitiated eye, appear to be motionless, 
when in reality he was planning a devastating 
SWOOP. 

It was the news in The Westshtre Gazette that 
made him hover a little more tensely. 

““ Lumber is a certain runner in the Christmas 
Cup. He will be ridden by his owner, Mr. Mark 
Martin, the wealthy young Canadian who a 
year ago purchased Sunna Lodge, which has 
been unoccupied since Mr. Ferdinand Jones 
went abroad. Mr. Martin is an enthusiastic 
fox-hunter, and is certain to take a lot of beating 
in the Cup.” 
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Amongst the many channels which drained 
into the golden pit of Mr. Morsel was one 
labelled Westshtre Gazette, of which he was the 
principal shareholder and chairman of directors. 
He rang up the editor, a civil and obliging man. 

“Where did you get that paragraph about 
Martin ?”’ he asked. 

The editor begged him to wait one moment 
whilst he interviewed the chief reporter, who 
was also the chief sub-editor and all the other 
sub-editors there were. After a while he came 
back. 

“It was written by Mr. Martin himself,” he 
said. 

Morsel smiled into his trim white moustache. 
‘“T thought so,” he said. 

The training of Lumber for the Christmas 
Cup was taken in hand during the month of 
November. Every morning Mr. Martin could 
be seen driving in the direction of his trainer’s 
stables, and invariably he was attired in riding 
breeches and most businesslike leggings. And 
every day, a few hours later, he would alight 
from his car at the end of the village, and come 
walking briskly up the street, his boots splashed 
with mud. 

And at that hour there were quite a number 
of people to be met with in the village. Joan 
met him twice. Mr. Morsel saw him on several 
occasions and was rather amused. To Athel 
one evening he said : 

‘What are you doing about Christmas, my 
dear ?”’ 
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Ethel was doing nothing about Christmas. 

‘You might ask the Desboros to dinner, and 
ask that fellow Martin over. And, in case I 
forget it, I’d like you to put the Desboro girl 
next to this young cub.” 

“ Good heavens—why ? ”’ asked A‘thel. 

Mr. Morsel was lighting a cigar, and she had 
to wait till he stopped to breathe. “A whim 
of mine.” 

“Ts he really training his horse?’ asked 
Ethel. ‘‘ The vicar told me that he had seen 
him come in, his boots and breeches splashed 
with mud.” 

“He does that half-way between here and 
Jackson’s place,’ said Mr. Morsel, without 
smiling. ‘“‘ Breaks off a twig, dips it into the 
nearest puddle and flicks it round. I’ve had a 
man watching him for a week.”’ 

“* But has he been riding the horse ? ”’ insisted 
7Ethel. 

“He hasn’t been near the horse,’’ replied her 
father. ‘‘ All the riding has been done by 
Jenkins, the stable jockey.” 

‘Is he mad ? ’’ demanded thel, who could 
find no other explanation. 

“No, my dear—vanity, just vanity. Nota 
bad fellow apart from that infernal nonsense 
of his. I suppose these Americans like to be 
thought well of, and cut a dash with their 
money. Don’t forget the Christmas Eve 
dinner. Write pretty soon in case they make 
another engagement.” 

It was the practice of Mr. Morsel to go to 
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London once a week to a board meeting. He 
was methodical in his habits. He usually 
walked from the terminus to Piccadilly, where 
his town car was waiting for him. This walk 
supplied the constitutional which was denied 
him by his early departure from Matte Hall. 
He knew Priggins’s Riding School very well, 
and passed its gates every morning he came to 
London. Indeed, he had a friendly feeling for 
Priggins’s Riding School, because over the 
office entrance, by the side of the gate, was a 
small sign, supported on wrought-iron brackets, 
depicting a noble-looking fox-hunter in a 
beautifully fitting pink coat, jumping a huge 
fence with a confident smile on his handsome 
face. Once he had taken Athel that way and 
had pointed out the curious resemblance be- 
tween the handsome, smiling gentleman and 
himself. 

He had turned into the street which holds 
Priggins’s establishment, when ahead of him 
he saw a familiar figure. It was Mr. Mark 
Martin, and he was hurrying along, evidently 
having left the taxi which was turning as 
Mr. Morsel came into the street. He moved 
furtively and, with a nervous glance round, 
disappeared through the gates of the mding 
school. Mr. Morsel’s jaw dropped in astonish- 
ment, and then a curious gleam came to his 
eyes. He stopped opposite the open gates and 
looked into the sand-covered courtyard. It 
was empty. Without hesitation he turned 
into the little office, and gathered that the 
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gentleman in riding breeches and highly 
polished boots who was writing a letter as he 
came in was either Mr. Priggins himself or some 
one in authority. It proved to be both. 

‘““Oh yes, Mr. Morsel,”’ said Priggins respect- 
fully, when the visitor had cautiously revealed 
himself, with a request that the object of his 
call should be treated confidentially. ‘“‘ I know 
your name very well, sir; I saw a photograph 
of you in County Sport the other day.” 

‘Very likely, very likely,’ said Mr. Morsel, 
with a grand air of indifference. ‘‘ Now, I 
want you to tell me, Mr. Priggins, in the 
strictest confidence, do you know that young 
man who came into your yard a few minutes 
ago?” 

There was a little window above the desk 
which commanded a view of the courtyard, and 
Mr. Priggins had duly noted the arrival. 

“Oh, he? ’”’ He chuckled as at a good joke. 
‘““He’s a gentleman from the country—Martin 
by name.” 

“What does he do here ? ”’ 

Again Mr. Priggins smiled. ‘ Well, to tell 
you the truth, he’s rather a source of income 
to me, Mr. Morsel. He’s been taking riding 
lessons off and on for the past month, but I’ve 
never been able to get him out of the school.” 

A slow smile dawned on Mr. Morsel’s pink 
face. 

““A good rider, is he?” he asked almost 
joytully. 

“Good rider! If I only could get him to 
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sit on a horse properly, I'd be happy! I’ve 
given up trying, and have handed him over 
to one of my assistants. There are some people 
you can never teach to ride: they haven’t the 
gift for it.” 

Morsel considered. ‘‘Is it possible to get a 
peep at him ? ” he suggested. 

Mr. Priggins nodded, took down a key from 
the board-lined wall, and, leading the way 
through a door, traversed a harness-room and 
conducted the inquirer up a steep and narrow 
flight of dark stairs. At the top he paused, his 
hand on a door. 

“ Tf you don’t want him to know you're here, 
you'd better not speak,’’ he said, and Mr. 
Morsel nodded. 

The riding-master opened the door cautiously. 
They were on a small wooden balcony over- 
looking the school, which was a fairly large 
hall, its floor covered deep with peat moss. 
Riding at a jog-trot was Mr. Mark Martin. 
His back was towards the observer, but even 
if he had faced the other way it seemed doubtful 
whether he would have noticed anything but 
the extreme unsteadiness of the large roan 
horse he was riding. He swayed in the saddle 
like a drunken man, and bumped up and down 
at the psychologically wrong moment in a 
manner which was curious to see. And all the 
time there was an exchange of instruction and 
protest between the rider and a sad young man 
in gaiters who directed the lesson. 

‘Keep your elbows down, sir. Your toes 

Io 
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in, sir. Put your shoulders back, sir. No, 
sir, don’t hold him by the mane. Walk! ”’ 

‘““Can’t walk! Beastly thing jolts. Whoaa, 
you brute! Am I doing any better to-day ? ”’ 

Even the riding instructor, inured as he was 
to the habit of praise, would not answer in the 
affirmative. Mr. Morsel shook with laughter 
and his face grew purple. 

‘Now, sir, just try trotting again. Keep 
your elbows down by your side. Your hands 
up—that’s right, sir. Now, sir... .”’ 

The indignant horse broke into a steady 
trot. Mr. Mark Martin rolled like a ship ina 
heavy gale. He lost an iron and clutched at 
the mane. He slipped forward on the horse’s 
withers, he pushed himself back on to the 
horse’s quarters, and finally he slipped un- 
gracefully from the horse’s neck to the tanned 
floor. 

“Good heavens! Phew?” 

A touch on Mr. Morsel’s elbow and he with- 
drew through the door and down the stairs. 
A few minutes later he was walking away, 
swinging his umbrella, a beatific smile upon his 
face. 

Christmas Eve at Matte Hall: the country- 
side still white with the heavy snows that had 
fallen on the Monday; cedar logs burning in 
the great fireplace: holly wreaths decorously 
hung on the panelled walls ; and a gay company 
about the generous board of Mr. Persimmin 
Morsel. 

And everybody (except one) was happy, for 
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the very season was as a vintage wine, and Mark 
found himself, to his comfort, placed next to 
Joan Desboro. There was a whisper that 
/Ethel’s engagement to Lord Winderley was to 
be announced, but this proved to be pre- 
mature, though his lordship (who was a fawn- 
coloured man with a heavy yellow moustache) 
was seated next to her, and from time to time 
they looked at one another understandingly. 

There was no talk but of the Wolverston 
races and the Cup. The redoubtable Captain 
Burnley was there, an apple-faced man who 
regarded all public meals as tiresome pre- 
liminaries to the consumption of old brandy, 
and Lady Mary, who had bought a new hunter 
at Tattersalls’ and had discovered unsuspected 
values in her purchase. The ‘Rev. Walter 
Affelow, the famous hunting parson, who was 
famous rather for his prowess over a country 
than for his other Christian qualities, was there, 
and Gonnington-Drake, one of the leading 
lights of the Paddock Club; even Boultby 
Malcolm, the hunting banker, and, facing Mark, 
Colonel Desboro, a very uneasy man, but not 
quite so uneasy as the nervous girl who sat by 
Mark’s side. 

‘Oh, there'll be racing all mght,’’ said 
Burnley confidently. ‘‘ The course dries up 
easily and gets most of the sun that is going. 
I went round the track this morning. By 
Jove, those fences will take some jumping! A 
horse has only got to touch them and you're 
down—stiff as a park wall!”’ 
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“The water kills them,” said the Rev. 
Walter Affelow complacently. ‘‘ After weather 
like this the take-off will be like batter 
pudding!” 

‘Riding yours ? ”’ 

It was Mr. Morsel’s careless inquiry that cut 
through the conversation. 

Mark nodded with a smile. ‘ Yes, I shall 
be riding mine. What is more, I shall win. 
Don’t any of you people miss Lumber! I 
went down into Wolverston yesterday and had 
a look at the Cup—it’s a beauty! Of course, 
I’ve got dozens of ’em,”’ he went on, and with 
one accord the whole table stopped talking, 
‘but, curiously enough, I’ve never had a gold 
cup.” 

f I don’t remember seeing them on your 
sideboard,” said the vicar. 

“T’ve got a packing-case full of: ’em. I 
haven’t troubled to get them out,” said Mark 
carelessly. 

‘““How’s the horse ? ’’ asked Burnley. 

‘“ Never better,” replied Mark complacently, 
as he sipped his wine. ‘He gave me a 
wonderful ride this morning. I’m a little 
worried about the water jump, too, but I think 
I can get over that. The wretched people who 
bet at Wolverston would scream if you asked 
them for the odds to fifty pounds.” 

Everybody agreed as to this, for the poverty, 
or parsimony, of Wolverston bookmakers was 
notorious. 

The girl by his side was groaning inwardly. 
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She tried ineffectually to turn the conversation 
in another direction. 

“T thought of keeping Lumber for the 
National,” Mark rattled on. ‘‘ One could win 
a fortune there.” 

“You can win a fortune at Wolverston,”’ said 
Mr. Morsel slowly. ‘‘ Come now, Martin, to 
oblige you I will turn bookmaker for your 
especial benefit ! ”’ 

There were eight people at that table who 
saw the fly thrown and waited breathlessly for 
the fish to rise. And he rose nobly. 

“By Jove, would you ?”’ said Mark. 

‘“ He will be at least six to one against,’’ said 
Morsel, ‘especially if you ride him yourself. 
Now, I’ll make you an offer. I'll lay you twelve 
thousand to two that Lumber doesn’t win the 
Cup.” 

‘ Pll take you,” said Mark, half nsing from 
his seat. 

“Wait a moment. This is the only con- 
dition—+that you are the rider.” 

They saw the change that came to the younger 
man’s face. The girl was looking at him appeal- 
ingly, and her heart sank asshe saw the smilefade. 

‘“That—-er—that isn’t necessary, 1s it?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘I mean, suppose anything hap- 
pened to me—and I had rather a twinge of 
rheumatism this morning.”’ 

“You say you're going to ride the horse, 
you're the best rider in Canada, and I’m offering 
you a wager that you couldn’t get and will 
not get on the course.” 
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And now the company knew just why Mr. 
Mark Martin had been invited to dinner, and 
why the girl had been placed by him. He must 
elther refuse, humiliate her hopelessly, and be 
completely and finally exposed, or he must save 
his face at the cost of two thousand pounds. 
He looked left and right as though seeking a 
way of escape. 

“Tl take your wager, Mr. Morsel,’”’ he said 
loudly. 

“You can make it eighteen thousand to 
three thousand, if you like,’ suggested 
Morsel. 

He leaned back in his chair, his eyes never 
moving from the face of the Great Sham. 

“Tl take that !”’ 

“There you are,’ Mr. Morsel beamed, “‘ there 
you are, my boy! You've made eighteen 
thousand pounds! If I don’t pay you,’ he 
rat jovially, “‘ you can post me at the Paddock 
Club ! ”’ 

And that, for the girl, was the tragedy of the 
evening. 

Mark drove her back in his car to the little 
cottage. Colonel Desboro sat behind and 
brooded on the vanity of youth. As for Joan, 
she did not speak until he helped her to alight 
from the machine. 

‘Why did you do it, Mark?” she asked, 
and he knew from her voice that she was 
really hurt. 

“I am awfully sorry, but I had to do it, my 
dear.”’ 
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When Colonel Desboro had gone in, she 
lingered. 

‘““Mark, why did you tell father——’’ She 
did not finish the sentence. 

- rie not asking you until the Cup was 
run?” 

She nodded ; her face in the moonlight was 
very pale, and he thought he had never seen 
her look so eerily beautiful. 

“Ts there some reason—why I should not— 
bear your name ? ”’ she asked. 

“There is—yes,’’ he answered awkwardly. 
“But I think that reason will not exist after 
Boxing Day.” 


The authorities invariably drafted large forces 
of police to Wolverston for Boxing Day, and 
they were needed to control the crowd which 
flocked up to Knights’ Field, where the races 
were held. An unclouded blue sky, an in- 
vigorating, frosty morning, and the little stands 
and paddock were crowded; the field where 
the motors were parked was black with shining 
roofs. 

Joan did not see The Sham until after the 
second race, and then, with a groan, she noted 
that, although he was wearing his jockey 
breeches and boots, he walked with a limp. 

“Tt’s nothing,’ he said almost savagely. 
‘IT knocked my knee getting into the car.”’ 

‘You won't be able to ride? ”’ 

“JT think so.” He was almost brusque. 

Mr. Morsel, in his big tweed coat with the 
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fur collar, was also an amused observer of 
the limp. He saw Mark disappear into the 
stewards’ room, and laughed softly. 

Ethel was never at her best on a cold day, 
——her nose had a tendency to redden in the 
northern breezes—but there was a very good 
reason why she, who never went even to point- 
to-point meetings because of this disability, 
which even a powder-puff would not over- 
come, should have an interest in the Christmas 
Cup. For Mr. Mark Martin was to give her an 
additional wedding present. It is true he did 
not know that his three thousand pounds would 
be invested in the most luxurious and ex- 
pensive of motor-cars, but that, indeed, was its 
destination. Moreover, she had a very natural 
and proper desire to be present on the occasion 
of the great exposure. 

‘“ He has gone in to tell the stewards he can’t 
ride, and, by Jove, he’s only just in time!” 
said Morsel, for already the riders were coming 
from the weighing-room, their gaudy caps 
showing incongruously above heavy overcoats 
and turned-up collars. 

But Mr. Martin said nothing to the stewards 
about his inability to ride. He interviewed 
the three stewards, and they accepted certain 
alterations which he suggested. 

‘It’s too late to alter it on the card or even 
on the number-board. You'll have to go out 
as you are,’ said the senior steward. ‘‘ Have 
you notified the change, in accordance with the 
rules, to the Hunt Committee ? ”’ 
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*“ Yes,”’ said Mark, and showed the letter he 
had received from the august secretary of 
National Hunt Racing. 

“ That’s all right,” said the steward. “‘ You’d 
better hurry up: the saddling bell will be 
ringing in a few minutes. Have you weighed 
out ?”’ 

Mark smiled. “ Yes, I’ve weighed out,” he 
said, and, to the everlasting amazement of Mr. 
Morsel, he came out from the weighing-room 
swinging his whip, limping a little, but showing 
no other sign of perturbation. 

Mr. Morsel watched like a man in a dream, 
and saw him get up on to the back of the big 
chestnut. He cantered down to the post and 
did not fall off. When the flag fell he was the 
first away, heading his field by half a length. 
The preliminary fence was an easy one, but it 
was sufficiently difficult to make an inexperi- 
enced rider fall. So far from falling, Mark 
seemed part of the horse. He overleapt his 
protagonists at every fence, and took the water 
jump in his stride. 

Joan stood by her father on a farm waggon, 
open-mouthed, amazed, dreaming, she thought, 
so that she pinched herself. But she was wide 
awake. Lumber was leading by a field. He 
hopped the two last fences like a bird and 
cantered up the straight, an easy winner by a 
distance. 

Mr. Morsel said nothing. He was incapable 
of speech. He could only stare, in a mad kind 
of way, as, with a smile on his brown face, 

10* 
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Martin touched his hat to the applauding fox- 
hunters, and then he said hollowly : 

‘‘T’ve been caught.” 

But he sent his cheque that night. The 
cheque had been cleared when he met Mark 
Martin, and would have passed him with a 
glare, but Mark stopped him. 

‘“T think you ought to know, Mr. Morsel,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘ that I raced in an assumed name.”’ 

“Eh ? ” said Morsel, suddenly alert. ‘“‘ That 
isn’t allowed under the rules.” 

‘‘ The horse was not nominated in my name, 
but in the name of my trainer,’ said Mark 
quietly, ‘and at the last minute I notified the 
Hunt Committee that I was not Mark Martin, 
but Mark Martin Jones, and received per- 
mission to ride.”’ 

‘Jones!’ The name had a familiar ring. 

“You knew a brother of mine—Ferdie. 
He’s on my ranch now in Canada, Morsel. He 
had the effrontery to fall in love with your 
daughter, and you cleared up that entangle- 
ment by taking four thousand pounds from 
him at a card game he knew nothing about. 
I’m not saying it wasn’t a straight game: I’m 
merely stating a bald fact. I am sending him 
four out of the eighteen thousand you so kindly 
gave me.” He emphasised “gave.” ‘ And 
it was a gift, Mr. Morsel.’”’ There was a smile 
in the eyes that met the glare of the infuriated 
man. ‘‘ You see, I am the best amateur rider 
in Canada. By the way, did you enjoy your 
morning in the riding school? That was the 
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fourth occasion on which I tried to lure you in 
—you hadn’t noticed me before. Four is my 
lucky number ! ” 

Mr. Morsel waved his hands wildly, gurgled 
something, and passed on. 


“T still don’t realise,’ said Joan that night, 
‘‘ what was the dreadful secret you had to tell 
me. Why shouldn’t I bear your name? ”’ 

He shook his head with gentle melancholy. 

‘* Jones !’’ he said. 

‘““And a very nice name,” she said with 
conviction. 








Code No. 2 


HE Secret Service never call themselves 
-anything so melodramatic. If they 
speak at all, it is vaguely of ‘‘ The Department ”’ 
—not even “ The Intelligence Department,” 
you will note. It is a remarkable department, 
however, and not the least of the remarkable 
men who served—in a minor capacity, it is true 
—was Schiller. 

He was an inventive young Swiss with a 
passion for foreign languages. He knew all the 
bad men in London—bad from the violently 
political standpoint—and was useful to the 
Chief Secretary (Intelligence), though Bland 
and the big men . . . well, they didn’t dislike 
him, but they sort of .. . I don’t know how 
to put it. 

Watch a high-spirited horse pass a scrap of 
white paper on the road. He doesn’t exactly 
shy, but he looks at the flapping thing very 
expectantly. 

He was never in the Big Game, though he 
tried his best to get there. But the Big Game 
was played by men who “ chew ciphers in the 
cradle,’ as Bland put it. 

In some mysterious way Schiller got to know 
hat Reggie Batten had been shot dead whilst 
extracting the mobilisation orders of the 14th 

j00 
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Bavarian Corps from a safe in Munich—this 
was in ’I1, and the sad occurrence was described 
as an “‘ aviation accident.” 

The Munich military authorities took Reggie’s 
body up in an aeroplane and dropped it... 
and the Munich newspapers gave poor Reggie 
some beautiful notices, and said that the funeral 
would be at two o’clock, and they hoped that 
all his loving friends would gather round. 
Such of his unsuspecting acquaintances as did 
gather were arrested and searched, their lodgings 
and baggage ransacked, and were in due course 
most incontinently sent across the frontier. 

Bland, who was in Munich, did not attend 
the funeral ; in fact, he left the beer city without 
lingering unnecessarily. 

He was back in town only a day when Schiller 
asked for an interview. 

Bland, square-chinned, clean-shaven, and 
wholly impassive, heard particulars of Schiller’s 
application and laughed. 

“You are altogether wrong in your view of 
Mr. Batten,’”’ he said. ‘‘ He was unconnected 
with this department, and his death was due toa 
very deplorable accident. Therefore 1 cannot 
give you his job.” 

Schiller heard and bowed. 

“I have been misinformed, sir,’ he said 
politely. 

He went to work in another way and made a 
carefully planned attack upon the Chief Secre- 
tary, who had reached that delicate stage of a 
man’s career which is represented by the 
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interregnum between the end of a period of 
usefulness and the consciousness of the fact. 

Sir John Grandor had been in his time the 
greatest Intelligence man in Europe, but now— 
he still talked of wireless telegraphy as ‘‘a 
wonderful invention.” 

Yet Sir John was chief, and a fairly shrewd 
chief. His seal of office was Code No. 2, which 
no mortal eye had seen save his. It lay on the 
bottom shelf of the safe between steel-bound 
covers, sheet after sheet of close writing in his 
own neat hand. 

No. 2 Code is a very secret one. It is the 
code which the big agents employ. It is not 
printed, nor are written copies circulated, but 
is learnt under the tuition of the Chief himself. 
The men who know Code No. 2 do not boast of 
their knowledge, because their lives hang upon 
a thread—even in peace time. 

Schiller could never be a big agent. For 
one thing, he was a naturalised foreign subject 
and the big men are nationals, trained to the 
Game from the day they enter the Office. 
They are educated men, condemned for life 
to dissociate themselves from the land of their 
birth, and who they are, or where they live, is 
known only to three men, two of whom have no 
official existence. 

Sir John liked Schiller and did many things 
for him. He told him stories of his past 
adventures and Schiller listened attentively. 
In the course of one of these post-prandial 
discussions (he was a most presentable young 
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man, and Sir John frequently took him home to 
dinner), Schiller casually mentioned Code No. 2. 
He spoke of it with easy familiarity, and Sir 
John discussed the Code in general terms. He 
told his guest how it was kept in the special 
safe, how it was made up on the loose-leaf 
system, and how it was a nuisance because it 
was always in disorder because he had to consult 
it every day, and invariably replaced the sheets 
he had been using on the top, irrespective of 
their alphabetical right to that position. 

The young man had innocently suggested 
that he should come to Sir John’s office every 
night and sort them out, but the old man smiled 
benevolently and had said he thought not. 

Bland summoned Grigsby to his office one 
day, and that florid young man came to the 
tick of the clock. 

‘“ This fellow Schiller is bothering me,” said 
Bland in the low tones which are almost second 
nature in the Service. “ He is a smart fellow 
and very useful, but I mistrust him.”’ 

‘* He has a blameless record,” said the other, 
staring out of the window, “‘ and he knows little 
of the bigger things—Sir John is a ditherer, 
but he’s close enough. What is worrying you 
now ?” 

Bland strode up and down the room. 

“ He is inventing a new wireless receiver,’ 
he said, ‘‘ and he has got the old man interested. 
He works all day at it in his room, and at night 
he carries it down to Sir John’s office, where it 
is most religiously locked in the safe. 
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‘“‘ Of course, it is absurd to imagine that the 
box—it is about the size of a biscuit-tin—can 
contain anything with human intelligence and 
get out in an air-tight safe and walk around, or 
go squinting at the code ; but, somehow, I don’t 
like it.” 

Grigsby chuckled. 

‘“‘ It’s a new one on me,’ he confessed. ‘I’m 
not denying that Schiller isn’t clever; he 
invented a draught excluder for my room which 
is a model of ingenuity, but I can hardly 
imagine a wireless receiver which reads and 
transmits a code from the interior of a steel 
safe.” 

But Bland was not convinced. 

He sent for May Prince. She was holiday- 
making in Devonshire, but came at once to 
town: a straight slip of a girl—she looked 
eighteen, though in truth she was ten years 
older—with the loveliest smile in the world, a 
pair of appraising grey eyes, and a mouth which, 
in repose, was a little inclined to droop. 

“Sorry to disturb you on your holiday,” 
said Bland; ‘ but I want Schiller kept under 
observation. Next week you will be discharged 
from the Department for neglect of duty. You 
will retire with a grievance, and you will tell 
Schiller, whom you will continue to meet, that 
I am a beast and that I lose a great deal of 
money backing racehorses. I will have a few 
bookmakers’ accounts prepared for you, which 
you will show discreetly.” 

“Ts he to blackmail you ? ”’ she asked. 
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Bland shook his head. 

“Tf he is all I think he is, he will not. No, 
he might give you confidence for confidence— 
so long.” 

And May, with a nod, went out. 

Schiller’s invention took an unconscionable 
time to develop. Yet he was enthusiastic over 
its possibilities and inspired the Chief with 
some of his enthusiasm. He worked in his 
spare time at the machine, and regularly every 
evening at five minutes to six he would carry 
his heavy box to the Chief’s office, solemnly 
deposit his burden on the iron grill which formed 
the one shelf of the safe, and watch the locking 
up with a jealous eye. 

And May Prince had nothing to report. 
Three days before that fatal ist of August 
which brought so much destruction and misery 
to Europe, Bland, who had been working day 
and night in the interest of his department, 
went up to Schiller’s room to question him 
regarding the bona fides of a certain Antonio 
Malatesta, suspected of being an agent of the 
Central Powers. Bland very seldom visited 
the offices of his subordinates, but on this 
occasion his phone was out of order. 

He found the door locked and knocked 
impatiently. Presently it was opened by the 
smiling Schiller. The table was covered with 
a litter of wire, electric batteries, tools, and 
screws, but of the great wireless receiver there 
was no sign. 

“You are looking for my wonder-box, sir ? ” 
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said Schiller. ‘‘ She is in my safe—soon I will 
give you the most remarkable demonstration ! 
Even to-day I caught a signal from the Ad- 
miralty—through a closed window.” 

But Bland was not listening. 

He stood erect, his nose in the air, sniffing. 

There was a faint, sweetish smell—a scent of 
camphor and something else. Schiller watched 
him through narrowed eyes. 

“ H’m,” said Bland, and, turning on his heel, 
left the room. 

A telegram lay on the table. It had been 
delivered in his brief absence: 


“Schiller is agent in Central European 
pay. He is head of cryptogram depart- 
men. Have proof.—May.”’ 


Bland pulled open the drawer of his desk, 
took out an automatic pistol, and raced through 
the door, and took the stairs two at a time. 

Schiller’s door was open, but he had gone. 

He had not passed out through the lobby or 
the front entrance of the building, but a com- 
missionaire on duty at the side door had seen 
him pass and had heard him hail a cab. 

Bland went back to his office and put through 
a ‘phone call to the police: 

“Watch all railway stations and docks. 
Arrest and detain Augustus Schiller.”’ 

He described him briefly, but with a sure 
touch. 

“ It is very lamentable,” said Sir Jolin, really 
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troubled, “‘ but I can’t think he has taken away 
anything of importance. Has he removed his 
invention ? ” 

“ T have that all right, Sir John,” said Bland 
grimly, “and to-night with your permission I 
am going to see what happens.” 

“ But surely you don’t think——? ”’ 

Bland nodded. 

“ T haven’t monkeyed with it at all, but I’ve 
listened very carefully through a microphone 
and there is no doubt that it contains a clock- 
work mechanism. It is almost silent, but I 
have detected the sound. I suggest that we 
place the box where it is usually put, leave the 
safe door open, and watch.”’ 

Sir John frowned. All this seemed a reflec- 
tion on his judgment and, as such, was to be 
resented, but he was too loyal a man in the 
Service to which he had given forty-five years 
of his life to allow his injured vanity to come 
before his public duty. 

At six o’clock the box was placed in the safe. 

“Is that where it was always put ?”’ asked 
Bland. 

“T generally—in fact invariably—put it on 
the iron grid.”’ 

‘* Just above Code 2, I see, sir.” 

The Chief Secretary frowned again, but this 
time in an effort of thought. 

“That is true,” he said slowly; “once, I 
remember, when the box was placed a little to 
one side Schiller pushed it to the centre, which 
I thought was a little impertinent of him.”’ 
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The two men drew up a couple of arm-chairs 
and seated themselves before the safe. 

Their vigil promised to be a long one. 

Fight, nine, ten o’clock passed, and nothing 
happened. 

“ T think it is rather ridiculous, don’t you ? ”’ 
asked Sir John testily, as the quarter to eleven 
chimed. 

“It seems so,” said Bland doggedly, * but I 
want to see—good God—look ! ” 

Sir John gasped. 

Immediately beneath the box was Code 2, 
enclosed in a leather binder, the edges of which 
were bound, for durability sake, with a thin 
ribbon of steel. 

Now, slowly the cover of the book was rising. 
It jerked up a little then fell, leapt again and 
fell back, as though there were something inside 
which was struggling to get free. Then of a 
sudden the cover opened and remained stiffly 
erect, forming, with the contents, the letter L, 
the upright of which was the cover. 

There was a “‘ click,’’ and the interior of the 
safe was illuminated with a soft greenish 
radiance. It threw a glow upon the top page 
of the code which lasted for nearly a minute. 
a it died away and the cover of the book 
ell. 

“ Phew ! ”’ whistled Bland. 

He lifted the black box carefully from the 
safe and carried it to Sir John’s desk, examined 
the bottom of the box with a long and patient 
scrutiny, then set it down. 
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“Code No. 2 is in the hands of the enemy, 
sir,” he said. 

It was daylight when he finished his investiga- 
tions. Half the box was taken up by accumu- 
lators. They supplied the current which, operat- 
ing through a powerful magnet, lifted the cover 
of the Code-book. They gave the light to the 
wonderful little mercurial-vapour lamps, which 
afforded the concealed camera just enough light 
to make an effective exposure. 

“The little clockwork arrangement is, of 
course, simple,”’ said Bland, “‘ that sets the time 
for the machine to work and switches the 
current on and off. It probably opens and 
closes the shutters which hide the lens and the 
lamp and the magnet. I suspected the camera 
when I smelt the film in his room.” 

Sir John, white and haggard, nodded. 

“Get me out of this as well as you can, 
Bland,’ he said gruffly. “I'll retire at the 
end of the year. I’m a damned old man.” 

He walked to the door and paused with his 
fingers on the handle. 

‘There are thirty men’s lives in Schiller’s 
keeping,” he said; “ their names and addresses 
are in that book. I suppose he got through the 
book. I am so careless that I changed the 
order of the pages almost every day, and the 
devil has been at work for nine months. He 
ought to have worked through the book by 
now, for there was a different sheet on top 
every time.” 

‘‘T'll do my best, sir,” said Bland. 
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Schiller was away—and safely away—before 
war was declared. He was seen in Holland and 
was traced to Cologne. There was no possi- 
bility of changing the code, and messages were 
already coming through from agents. 

Bland took a bold step. Through a man in 
Denmark he got into communication with 
Schiller and offered to make a deal. But 
Schiller was not selling. In the telegraphed 
words of the emissary whom Bland had sent : 


‘‘ Schiller is receiving an enormous fee 
from enemy government for decoding wire- 
less messages that your agents are sending. 
He alone knows the code.” 


Nothing daunted, Bland again got into com- 
munication with the traitor, offering him an 
enormous sum if he would consent to return 
to a neutral country and retain his secret. 

“Meet me in Holland, and I will fix every- 
thing,’’ his message ended. It elicited a reply 
which was characteristic of the ingenious 
master-spy : 


‘Come into Belgium and I will arrange.”’ 


A mad suggestion, for Belgium was now 
enemy ground, but Bland took his life in his 
hands, and a long glass dagger in his handbag, 
and left the same night for the Continent. 

Bland went into Belgium by the back door 
and made a laborious way to Brussels, It 
would not be in the national interest to explain 
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the means and methods he employed to make 
his entry into that carefully guarded land, but 
it is sufficient to say that he met Schiller, 
looking very prosperous, in the estaminet of the 
Gold Lion at Hazbruille, a small village on the 
Ghent-Lille Road. 

“You are a very brave man, Mr. Bland,” 
complimented Schiller, ‘and I wish I could 
oblige you in what you wish. Unfortunately, I 
cannot.” 

“Then why did you bring me here ? ”’ asked 
Bland. 

The other looked at him curiously. 

‘“‘ T have a certain code,” he said quietly. “I 
have it complete with certain exceptions: 
there are three pages missing. What do you 
want for them ? ”’ 

Here was a staggerer for a sfualien man than 
Bland. 

‘‘That is a fair offer,’’ he said, calmness 
itself, ‘‘ but what is the particular code you are 
buying ? ”’ 

“No. 2,” said the other, “ I thought——”’ 

Bland interrupted him. 

“No. 2 Code?” he said, sipping his bock 
(he was for the time being a Belgian peasant). 
“Of course, that’s rubbish. Neither you nor 
I know No. 2 Code; the code you stole was 
No. 3.” 

Schiller smiled superiorly. 

‘When you get back to London,” he said, 

“ask your Chief whether ‘Agate’ does not 
mean ‘ Transports loading at Borkum.’ ”’ 
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‘You might have got hold of that particular 
word by accident,” said Bland grudgingly. 

“Ask him if ‘Optique’ does not mean 
“Emperor has gone to Dresden,’ ” persisted the 
calm Schiller. 

Bland looked round the room thoughtfully. 

“You know a great deal, my friend,’ he 
said, 

The woman who managed the estamsnet 
came in a little later and found Bland pulling 
slowly at a rank cigar, his elbows on the table, 
a half-emptied bock before him. 

The woman glanced with a little smile at 
Schiller. 

‘ He’s tired,’”’ said Bland, emptying the bock. 
“Let him sleep on. And don’t let the flies 
disturb him,’’ he added humorously. 

Schiller lay sideways on the bench at which 
Bland was sitting, his face to the wall, and 
over his head was a coarse blue handker- 
chief. 

“ He will not be disturbed,’’ said Madame, 
and pocketed the five-sou tip that Bland gave 
her with a grateful smirk. 

“When he wakes,” said Bland at the door, 
“tell him I have gone on to Ghent.” 

Three hours later a German landsturm soldier, 
who had come for his evening coffee, whisked 
away the handkerchief which covered the 
sleeper’s face, and stammered : 

“ Gott!” 

For Schiller was dead, and had been dead for 
three hours. It took even the doctor quite a 
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long time to discover the blade of the glass 
dagger in his heart. 

A week after this Bland was dressing for 
dinner in his West End flat, and had reached 
the patience stage of bow-tying, when 
his valet informed him that Grigsby had 
called. 

“T told him you were dressing, sir,’’ said 
Taylor, “‘ but Mr. Grigsby is that full of his 
horse winning the Gatwick steeplechase that 
he won't take ‘ No’ for an answer.”’ 

Taylor was a privileged person, and was per- 
mitted to be critical even of Bland’s friends. 
Taylor was an ideal servant from his master’s 
point of view, being simple and garrulous. Toa 
man in Bland’s profession garrulity in a servant 
was a virtue because it kept the employer 
always on his guard, never allowed him the 
delusion of safety or the luxury of indiscretion. 
Moreover, one knew what a garrulous servant 
was thinking and, through the medium of secret 
agents, what he was saying. 

‘Show him up here,” said Bland after a 
while. 

Mr. Grigsby came noisily into the dressing- 
room, though his greeting of Bland was a little 
cold. 

“T’ve a bone to pick with you,” he said. 
‘“‘ What the devil have you been saying to Lady 
Greenholm about me? You know my feelings 
about Alice——”’ 

‘‘ Wait a moment, please,” said Bland sharply, 
and turned to his servant. ‘ Taylor, you can 
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go to the General Post Office with the letter 
you will find on the hall-stand.”’ 

Mr. Grigsby waited until he heard the door 
of the flat close, then walked into the passage 
and shot the bolt of the front door. 

He came back to where Bland was standing 
with his back to the fire, his hands thrust into 
his trouser pockets. 

‘“ You’re sure he had No. 2? ”’ he asked. 

Bland nodded. 

Grigsby bit his lip thoughtfully. 

“It isn’t worth while worrying about how 
he got it—now,” he said. ‘“‘ The question is, 
who will get it next ? ”’ 

Bland opened a cigar case, bit off the end of 
a cigar, and lit up before he replied. 

“What news have you at this end?” he 
asked. ‘‘ I was across the border before they 
discovered his death; naturally, I have heard 
nothing save what our Amsterdam man told 
me.” 

“The code is in London,” said Grigsby 
briefly. “‘ As soon as he was dead a cablegram 
was sent to Valparaiso by the authorities in 
Brussels. It was addressed to a man named 
Von Hooch—probably a third party. Here it 
a 

He took out a pocket-book and laid a slip of 
paper on the table. The message was short 
and was in Spanish : 


‘ Schiller’s London lodging.”’ 
‘ It’s rather puzzling,” said Bland. ‘“‘ Schiller 
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wouldn’t have written the code out—he was too 
clever for that. And yet he must have given the 
authorities a guarantee that the secret should 
not be lost with his death. It has probably 
been arranged that he should tell some person 
agreed upon—in this case a man in South 
America—in what manner the code was hidden. 
The exact locale he left until his death, probably 
sealed up amongst his private papers.”’ 

“That is a sound theory,” said Grigsby. 
“ He told you nothing more——? ”’ 

Bland shook his head. 

“T had to kill him, of course,’”’ he said with 
a note of regret. “It was pretty beastly, but 
the lives of thirty good men were in his holding. 
He probably knew where they were stationed.”’ 

“And the man that comes after will also 
know,” said the other grimly. ‘‘ We start 
to-night to make a very scientific search of his 
lodgings.” 

But the flat in Soho Square yielded no profit. 

For the greater part of a fortnight three of the 
smartest Intelligence men (including Lecomte 
from the French department) probed and 
searched, slitting furniture, pulling up floors, 
and dismantling cupboards. 

And the result was a negative one. 

‘* T’ll swear it is there,” said Bland dejectedly. 
‘“‘ 'We’ve overlooked something. Where is May 
Prince ? ” 

‘““She’s at the Chief Censor’s. She has an 
office there,”’ explained Grigsby. 

“‘ Ask her to come over.” 
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May came in some triumph. 

“TI thought you’d send for me,” she said. 
‘“ T could have saved you such a lot of trouble ! ”’ 

Bland was all apologies. 

‘“T’ve neglected you terribly, May,’ he said. 
‘Do you know, I have never seen you since you 
sent me the wire about Schiller ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

“I know that—Schiller is dead, isn’t he ? ”’ 

“ How did you know ? ” 

She.shrugged her shoulders. 

“One reads things in the Censor’s office— 
innocent letters from Holland, with messages 
written between the lines in formic acid and 
milk which becomes quite visible if you use the 
correct formule. Mr. Schiller was a remarkable 
man; and his father was one of the greatest 
scholars Switzerland has produced, though he 
was blind. What do you want of me now? ”’ 

Bland explained briefly. The girl knew of 
Code No. 2 and the secrecy which surrounded 
it, and realised the urgency of the situation. 

“ By the way, how did you know that he 
was an enemy agent ? ” he asked. 

“‘T discovered hts code,’’she replied cryptically. 

Accompanied by the two men she went to 
the flat in Soho Square. The flooring had been 
replaced and the rooms were habitable again. 
She made a tour through the flat, then she 
returned to the big dining-room. 

‘* This is the room where the code is,”’ she 
said decisively. 

It was a cheerful apartment, papered in a 
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rich brown. A broad dado of a simple design 
belted the walls, and the wainscotting had been 
painted a chocolate colour to harmonise with 
the paper. From the ceiling hung an electric 
fitting, and at this May glanced. 

‘We've had that down,” said Bland, ‘‘ and 
the wainscot has been taken out, but we've 
found nothing.”’ 

“Will you leave me alone here for a few 
minutes ? ”’ asked the girl. 

The two men withdrew, but they were hardly 
out of the room before she followed, her eyes 
blazing with the joy of discovery. 

“Got it!” she laughed. ‘‘ Oh, I knew—I 
knew ! ” 

‘Where is it ?’”’ demanded the astonished 
Bland. 

‘“Wait,’”’ she said eagerly. ‘“‘ When do you 
expect your South American visitor ? ”’ 

‘““To-morrow—of course, the room will be 
guarded and he will have no chance of searching.”’ 

Her eyes were still dancing when she nodded. 

‘We shall see—to-morrow. I fancy vou 
will have a very frank visitor from Valparaiso, 
and when he comes I[ want you to seid for me.”’ 

“ What on earth——” 

“Wait, wait, please! What will he say? ”’ 
She closed her eyes and frowned. “I can tell 
you his naine; it is Raymond Viztelli——’”’ 

‘You knew this all aiong?” asked the 
astonished Grigsby, but she shook her head. 

‘* I knew it when I went into the room,” she 
said, ‘‘ but now I am guessing. I think he will 
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offer to help you discover the code, and he will 
tell you there is a secret panel in the wall, and 
that it will take days and days to make the 
discovery. And I think he will ask you to be 
present when he makes his search.” 

‘He needn’t ask that,’ said Bland un- 
pleasantly. 

‘IT think you’re very mysterious, May, but 
I’ve a kind of feeling that you’re right.” 

She had a few questions to ask the janitor 
of the building before she left. 

“Mr. Schiller did all his own decorations —in 
the dining-room, didn’t he ? ” 

‘Yes, miss,” said the man. “A regular 
feller he was for potterin’ about with a paste- 
pot or a paint-brush.”’ 

‘* And he has paid his rent in advance ? ”’ 

“ That’s right, miss.” 

“And said that nothing’ was to be done to 
the flat till he came back ? ”’~ 

“His very words ! ’’ said the caretaker. 

“TI thought so,” said May. 


“At ten o’clock next morning a card was 
brought to Bland. It was inscribed : 


‘ SeNor X. BERTRAMO SILVA,” 


and written in a corner, “ of Valparaiso. 

Bland pressed a bell, and in a ttle time 
Grigsby and the girl came in. 

“ He’s come,”’ said Bland shortly, and handed 
her the card. 
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The visitor was shown in. He was a dapper 
little man with a pointed beard, and spoke 
excellent English. Moreover, after the pre- 
liminaries he plunged straight into the heart of 
his subject. 

“T am going to be very frank with you, Mr. 
Bland,”’ he began; and Bland, shooting a swift 
glance at the girl, saw the laughter in her eyes. 

“I was for some time an agent of the Central 
Powers—I tell you this because I wish you to 
clearly understand my position,’”’ he went on. 
“Safe un South America, I thought no call 
would be made upon my services. A few weeks 
ago, however, I received a cablegram which 
was intercepted by the British authorities. 

“‘T had known, of course, that in certain 
eventualities I might be obliged to come to 
England to make a search for certain docu- 
ments, and that I should learn the place where 
they were hidden by telegram. That telegram 
came—I am here! ”’ 

He flung his arms dramatically. 

‘““T came straight to you on my arrival. I 
tell you frankly why I came, because I decided, 
the night before I reached Plymouth, that the 
game was not worth the candle. I will assist 
you as far as possible to discover the documents, 
and then I will, if you will allow me, return to 
South America.”’ 

It was all very amazing to Bland. The man 
had said almost all that May had predicted he 
would say. He looked at the girl again, and 
she nodded. 
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“You understand that your search——”’ 
began Bland. 

“Will be under the eyes of the police? ” 
interrupted the man from Valparaiso. “I 
would prefer it.” 

“You would like to start your search at 
once, I suppose ? ”’ asked Bland. 

“The sooner the better,’ said the other 
heartily. 

“One moment.” 

It was the girl who spoke. 

“You have a very good memory, sefior? ”’ 
she asked. 

For just a fraction of a second the smile died 
from the man’s eyes. 

“T have an excellent memory, madame,” he 
said curtly. 

They went together in a cab and were 
admitted to Schiller’s flat by the police officer 
on guard. | 

“Have you any theory?” asked Bland as 
they stood in the hall. 

‘“'Yes,”’ replied the other quickly. “I think 
the documents are hidden in a recess in the 
wall behind a secret panel. It may take a 
week to find the panel. This is a very old 
house, and it is possible Mr. Schiller chose it 
for some structural advantage it may have 
had.”’ 

Again Bland thought rapidly—the frankness 
of the man, his willingness to help—the talk of 
secret panels was all in accordance with the 
girl’s amazing prophecy. 
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He saw the glee in her eyes—glee at the 
mystification of her Chief. 

Then he turned to the little man. 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

Senior Silva bowed. 

“TI will take this wall first,’’ he said, “ and 
I will search for the evidence of a panel. 
My fingers are perhaps more sensitive than 
yours——”’ 

His hand was outstretched toward the dado, 
when— 

66 Stop ! 93 

At the sound of the girl’s sharp warning 
Sefior Silva turned. 

‘“‘ Before you go any farther,” she said, “ let 
me ask you if you value your life ? ” 

The Chilian shrugged and spread his hands. 

‘“ Naturally, madame.” 

The girl turned to Bland. 

“ Tf this man learns Code 2, what will happen 
to him ? ”’ 

Bland looked from May to the face of the 
stranger. 

‘“ He will certainly die,’’ he said simply. 

She nodded. 

‘You may go on if you wish, but you are 
starting a little too far to the right.” 

His face went a ghastly grey. 

“To the right !’’ he stammered. 

‘The message to you begins at the door, 
Sefior Viztelli,”’ she said calmly. ‘“‘ The code 
does not begin until you reach the window. 
Will you continue ? ”’ 

iI 
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He shook his head, having no words. 

Bland called in his men, and they hustled 
the little South American into a cab. 

“ And now explain,” said Bland. 

The girl walked to the wall near the door 
and touched the dado. 

“ Feel,’”’ she said. 

Bland’s fingers touched the wall-paper gingerly. 
He felt a few pin-point eruptions, passed his 
hand to the right, and felt more. Then the 
truth dawned on him. 

“ Braille !’’ he whispered. The girl nodded. 

*€ Schiller’s father was a blind man,”’ she said, 
“and Schiller evidently took up the study of 
the alphabet by which blind men read. Silva 
was informed how the code had been written 
and learnt it against the time when it would 
be necessary to take over Schiller’s work.” 

She ran her fingers along the dado. 

“‘ There are seven lines of writing, and they 
run round the room,” she said. “ Schiller 
pasted this dado on himself—a bit at a time—as 
fast as he was able to photograph Code 2. This 
is how the top line begins. 

“To Raymond Viztelli,’’ she read. ‘‘ Keep 
up pretence helping police ; be frank, as I have 
told you. Tell them there is a secret panel, and 
you will be able to come often. Code begins: 
‘Abraham’ means ‘New guns have been 
fitted———’ ”” 

Bland caught her hand and gently drew it 
away. 

“If you want to be a nice live girl and dine 
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with me to-night,” he said half humorously, 
“do not pursue your investigations any 
farther.” 

That afternoon Bland did a little amateur 
paper-stripping and made a good job of it. 





Fighting Snub Reilly 


EN minutes before Snub Reilly left his 
dressing-room a messenger delivered a 
letter. His seconds and his manager protested 
against his reading anything which might well 
be disturbing at such a critical moment, for 
the little man was fighting for his title, and 
Curly Boyd, the aspirant to championship 
honours, had knocked out four successive 
opponents before he claimed his right to a 
meeting with the World Champion. 

““Tet me see it,’ said Snub, and he was 
something of an autocrat. The letter was type- 
written and was signed by two reputable men 
whose names were honoured in the sporting 
world. 

Snub read the letter slowly. 

“A challenge,” he said tersely, ‘‘ for £10,000 
a side.”’ 

“Who is the feller ? ’’ asked his manager. 

“They call him ‘An Unknown’; he wants 
to meet the winner of to-night’s fight. Send 
a wire and say I accept.” 

His manager grinned. He was a stout man 
with a moist face, and he had infinite confidence 
in Snub, but 

‘Better wait till after the fight?’ he 
suggested. 
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“Send it,’’ said Snub curtly, and put on his 
dressing-gown. 

Manager Seller dispatched the wire, not with- 
out some discomfort of mind. The fourth 
round brought him relief. 

Curly Boyd, an approved European champion, 
had himself to thank for such an early ending 
to his rosy dreams. He had detected, as he 
thought, a certain unsteadiness in Snub’s leg 
movements, an uncertainty that was a hint of 
a stagger. So Curly, relying upon his excellent 
fitness, had put everything into a projected 
left and right. Incidentally he was fighting the 
greatest ring strategist of his day, and when he 
uncovered his jaw for the fraction of a second... 

“Bight ... nine... ten—out!’’ said a 
far-away voice in Curly’s ear. Somebody 
shook him by his gloved hand, and he heard 
above the roaring in his head a louder roar, 
and dropped his head wearily to catch a glimpse 
of a figure in a flowered dressing-gown slipping 
through the gangway into the gloom behind the 
ring seats. 

It was a fine thing for Snub, because the 
eyes of the world were on that fight—outside 
the building limousines were parked twenty 
deep—and before he reached his dressing-room 
the news of his victory was quivering in dots 
and dashes on every line and cable that ran 
from the city. 

He stripped off his dressing-gown and sub- 
mitted to the attentions of the masseur with 
some sign of impatience. Ten minutes after 
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the fight he left the building by a side door, 
and mingled with the thousands who crowded 
about the entrances. Modesty was Snub 
Reilly’s favourite vice. 

The echoes of such a combat were not to die 
down in a day, for Snub was something of a 
national hero. This champion who never gave 
interviews, who was so taciturn and secretive 
that his very seconds did not meet him until 
the day before his fights, appealed to the 
popular imagination as no other ring favourite 
had done. And when, at the end of the press 
description, it was announced that ‘“ An Un- 
known ”’ had challenged the winner for a purse 
of $50,000 (f{10,000), and the challenge had 
been accepted, there was an added value to 
the news. 

Even staid and sleepy Rindle, dedicated to 
the education of youth, was excited, wildly 
excited for Rindle. The headmaster read the 
account of the fight at breakfast and hummed 
and ha’d his approval of the lightning stroke 
which laid the presumptuous Curly Boyd so 
low. And on the opposite side of the breakfast 
table Vera Shaw, nineteen and beautiful, hid 
a newspaper on her lap, read furtively and was 
thrilled. A group of boys en route from their 
dormitories-houses to prayers and morning 
school, gathered about one daring soul who had 
broken all school regulations by purchasing 
forbidden literature, and whooped joyously. 

It was natural that Barry Tearle, the mathe- 
matical master, should stop in the midst of 
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correcting exercises, hitch up his gown at the 
neck for comfort, and sit back to study the 
account. Natural, because he was also games 
master and instructor of the noble art to Rindle 
School. 

Me put down the paper with a thoughtful 
frown and went back to his exercises, lighting 
his pipe mechanically the while. Presently he 
gathered the papers together and rose. The 
bell was clanging the warning for prayers in 
Hall, at which solemn function all masters were 
expected to be present. He hurried across the 
quadrangle-campus and under the archway 
above which was part of the Head’s quarters. 
He never passed under that arch without 
wondering whether Vera owned those rooms. 
It was part of the daily routine of unconscious 
speculation, and he was so wondering as he 
turned to join the stream of boys on the flagged 
path to Hall, when he heard his name called. 

He turned quickly, startled almost, and swept 
off his cap. 

It was the subject of his thoughts. 

“IT saw you come home this morning.”’ 

She pointed an accusing finger and he blushed. 

‘“ Did—did you? My car had a breakdown 
near Northwood—I hope I didn’t disturb 
you ?”’ 

No errant boy called to his study to explain 
a delinquency could have looked more patently 
guilty than he, and she laughed, and when 
Vera Shaw laughed, it required all his self- 
possession to behave sanely. 
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“No, you didn’t disturb me. I couldn’t 
sleep and was sitting at the window approving 
of the moon when you sneaked into the quad 
—there is no other word for it. Did you see 
the fight ? ’’ she asked suddenly, and he gasped. 

‘No, I did not see the fight,”’ he said severely ; 
“and I’m surprised - 

“Pooh!” She flicked her finger at him. 
“T’ve read every bit about it. Do tell me who 
is “An Unknown’ who is going to fight that 
darling Snub—run, you'll be late! ”’ 

The bell had stopped, the trembling note of 
the organ quivered in the still air, and Barry 
gathered up his gown and sprinted. He hoped 
she would be waiting when chapel ended, and 
was the first to leave after the final ‘ amen.” 
She was standing where he had left her, but 
Sellinger was with her, and, forgetful of the 
admirable charity toward all men which he 
had so recently intoned, Barry cursed Sellinger 
most heartily. 

John Sellinger lived in Rindle ; his ancestors 
had founded Rindle School, and he himself 
assumed the style and manner and mental 
attitude of hereditary patron saint to the 
school. He was tall, overtopping Barry by 
six inches, florid, well fed, and prosperous. He 
was good-looking too, in a heavy, aquiline way. 
And he made no secret that his patronage of 
Rindle might extend to acquiring relationship 
with its headmaster. 

“Morning, Tearle. I suppose you didn’t see 
the fight ? ”’ 
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“No, I didwt see the fight,’ said Barry 
savagely. “‘ Have I nothing better to do— 
did you ?’”’ he asked suddenly. 

“ Yes, rather—I was just telling Vera all 
about it. Wonderful fellow, Reilly. Smaller 
even than you.” 

“Ts it possible?’ asked Barry, affecting an 
extravagant surprise. ‘“ Could you see him ? ” 

“Don’t be sarcastic,’ said Mr. Sellinger. 
“Of course you could see him—you don’t see 
much of him from where I sat, he doesn’t stand 
still long enough, but, boy, he’s a fighter ! ”’ 

“So the papers say,” said Barry wearily. 

“‘ As to the unknown idiot who wants to fight 
him se 

‘Good morning,’ said Barry shortly, and 
with a lift of his hat went on. 

‘Curious fellow that.’ Sellinger shook his 
head. ‘‘ Can’t quite make him out, Vera.” 

“Mr. Sellinger.’’ Her tone was very quiet. 

‘Yes, Vera ? ”’ 

“ Will you please not call me by my Christian 
name ? ”’ 

He was surprised and hurt. 

‘“ But, my dear child . 

“ But I’m not your dear child,” she said in 
the same voice. ‘I’m not even a child.” 

He drew himself erect, for he was a Sellinger 
of Rindle ; and Sellingers of Rindle have drawn 
themselves erect for several centuries at the 
mere suggestion that they could not do just 
what their sweet fancy dictated. 

“Of course, if you wish it, Ve—Miss—er— 
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Shaw ; byall means. I’m sorry if I’ve offended 
you.” 

He was not sorry except for himself, of 
course; but it was the kind of reply that a 
representative of the oldest family in the county 
should make. 

“You haven’t offended me—only I don’t 
like it. Why do you think that Mr. Tearle is 
curious ? ”’ 

** Well,’”’ he hesitated, ‘‘ a schoolmaster isn’t 
the best paid professional in the world, and yet 
Tearle lives in style, has a car of his own, is 
always dressed well.” 

She looked at him in that weary, patient way 
which women can make so offensive. 

“‘ Other people have money—you have money, 
and yet it isn’t curious,” she said coldly. ‘“ Or 
do you think it is curlous because you haven’t 
got it all?” 

He smiled indulgently. 

“How like you to defend him!” he said, 
and before indignation could permit an appro- 
priate reply he went on: ‘“ Did your father 
say whether the School Extension Committee 
was meeting at the usual hour ? ”’ 

She shook her head and half turned to go. 

“ I wish——” he began, and stopped. 

“ You wish ? ” 

“ Well ’—this time his halt of speech was 
less natural—*‘ I wish that other arrangements 
would be made about——’”’ 

‘“‘ About what?’ She was exasperated by 
his studied hesitations, but she was curious. 
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“About the money that has been raised for 
the school extension. It is a tremendous sum 
for a—well, for an ill-paid master to handle.”’ 

He knew he had made a mistake before the 
words were out, for the girl’s face had gone 
from crimson to white as the drift of his meaning 
appeared. 

“Do you ’’—she was breathless, and her 
voice sounded strange even to her—‘‘ do you— 
mean to suggest that Mr. Tearle—gets his money 
for motor-cars . . . oh, it’s too absurd—too 
wicked—how dare you ! ” 

He blinked at her in amazement. He had 
never regarded her as anything but a soft, 
fluffy, kitteny thing, and a possible ornament 
to his gloomy house. He looked aghast upon 
a fury; her grey eyes, dark with passion, her 
lips straight drawn and unbecoming. That is 
the impression he carried away with him—her 
mouth was unbecoming in anger. 

““ My dear * he began. 

“You must have an evil mind to think such 
things,” she famed. “I hate you!” 

He stood’as a man petrified until she had 
disappeared through the porch of Dr. Shaw’s 
study. Then he pulled up his collar, and 
stalked haughtily through the schoolhouse 
gate. 





“Very unbecoming,” he spluttered to him- 
self. “‘ Very unladylike . . . very unneces- 
sary. ...” 


Vera Shaw saw him depart from the window 
of her bedroom, and made faces at him which 
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were unbecoming and certainly unladylike. 
Then she sat on the edge of her bed and wept 
bitterly. Which was unnecessary. 

Dr. Shaw came into lunch ten minutes earlier 
than she had expected, and brought Sellinger 
with him, to the girl’s intense annoyance. 

““Tve asked Sellinger to stay to lunch, 
Vera,’ he said. ‘ Will you tell Mrs. Burdon 
to put another place at the table? We have 
a meeting of the Extension Committee this 
afternoon, and I cannot send Mr. Sellinger all 
the way back.”’ 

A more sensitive man than Sellinger might 
have been hurt by the apology for his invita- 
tion; but Sellinger was not that kind of man. 
He smiled graciously upon the girl, and in that 
smile conveyed a tacit agreement that what 
had happened that morning should be over- 
looked and forgotten. 

Fortunately for Vera, there was little need 
for her to speak, for the conversation centred 
about the afternoon committee meeting. She 
was alert for any comment which might be 
remotely disparaging to Barry Tearle ; but Mr. 
Sellinger, with unexampled wisdom, was careful 
to keep off the subject, and when Tearle’s name 
came into the conversation it was Dr. Shaw 
who was responsible. 

“There was rather an unpleasant little 
incident ‘this morning in town,” he said—and 
when those of Rindle School referred to ‘‘ town,”’ 
they meant all that part of Rindle which was 
not school. ‘“‘I don’t know what started it, 
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but I’m quite sure the boy was not in the 
wrong.” 

‘“Ts one of the boys in trouble, Father ? ” 
asked Vera quickly. 

‘Well, not exactly in trouble. You re- 
member—do you know the man Crickley—he 
has a tumbledown shanty on the Jamaica 
Road ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

“An awful ruffian,’ she said; ‘‘ he was at 
court last year, and he drinks, doesn’t 
he ?”’ 

‘““T should imagine he had been drinking this 
morning. He was going through the town with 
his unfortunate wife, and apparently something 
she said disagreed with him—at any rate, the 
brute hit her first with his stick, and although 
I don’t suppose he hurt her very much, one of 
the boys of the fifth—young Tilling, to be 
exact—who happened to be passing, inter- 
fered. 

“Good for him!” said the girl, her eyes 
sparkling. 

Dr. Shaw smiled. 

“Tt looked like being bad for him,” he said. 
“For the blackguard turned his attention to 
the boy, and had him by the scruff of his neck, 
according to accounts, when Tearle, who was 
going over to the higher mathematical set, came 
upon the scene. I understand he asked the 
man very civilly to release the boy ; whereupon 
he certainly loosed his hold of the boy, but he 
struck at Tearle.”’ 
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The girl opened her mouth in consternation. 

“Was he—was he hurt ? ”’ she asked. 

“No, I don’t think he was,” the doctor 
chuckled quietly. “‘ Tearle, you know ’’—he 
turned to Sellinger—“ is our games master, and 
a rattling good instructor in boxing. I saw 
the captain of the school, who witnessed the 
encounter, and he is most enthusiastic about 
what followed.” 

“Did he strike the man? Was there a 
brawl ? ’ asked Sellinger, ready to be shocked. 

“T don’t think there was much of a brawl, 
but he certainly struck the man,” said the 
doctor dryly. “‘Crickley had to be assisted 
away.” 

Sellinger shook his head heavily. 

“T don’t know whether that sort of thing’s 
good for Rindle,”’ he said, in his capacity of 
patron saint. 

“Nonsense !”’ said the doctor sharply, and 
the girl beamed upon her father. ‘A most 
excellent lesson and example to the boys. It 
means, of course, that the boys in Tearle’s 
form will give themselves airs, but it is what I 
would term a most excellent thing to have 
happened.” 

Sellinger was discreetly silent on this con- 
clusion. 

“I talked to Tearle after school,” he said. 
“Of course, Tearle was most apologetic.” He 
paused and frowned. ‘‘ Do you know, Vera,” 
he said, “ I had the most extraordinary impres- 
sion when I was speaking to Tearle. In this 
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morning’s paper—which, of course, you haven’t 
read, my dear, at least not the part that I am 
referring to—there was a reference to a challenge 
which had been issued by a certain Unknown 
to the boxer, Snub Reilly.” 

“You don’t mean that——~”’ she said breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes, I had that impression—that Tearle 
was the Unknown. You see, I mentioned the 
fight of the previous evening, and I talked to 
him about the challenge, just as I might talk 
to Sellinger here, in an ordinary matter-of-fact 
way. And do you know that he went as red 
as a beetroot ? ”’ 

Sellinger laughed loud and heartily. 

“That would be too absurd,’’ he said con- 
temptuously. “I grant that our friend Tearle 
may be a most excellent boxer, but an excellent 
amateur has no earthly chance against even a 
third-class professional ; and Snub Reilly is at 
the top of his class.” 

Dr. Shaw shrugged. 

“‘ T agree it is ridiculous,” he said. 

“ Besides,”’ Sellinger went on, enlarging his 
argument, ‘‘ before that match can occur, some- 
body has got to find ten thousand pounds ; 
and ten thousand pounds is a lot of money——”’ 

Vera was looking at him, and their eyes met. 
She saw in his the dawn of a great suspicion, 
and her hand gripped the handle of her bread- 
knife murderously. It was Sellinger who 
changed the subject abruptly, but the girl knew 
that he was far from relinquishing his theory. 
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Sellinger went out to telephone to his house, 
and the girl was left alone with her father. 

“ Daddie,’’ she said, “do you like Mr. 
Sellinger ? ”’ 

He looked at her over his glasses. 

“No, dear; to be candid,” he said slowly, 
‘“T think him a most unmitigated bore.”’ 

She held out her hand solemnly and her 
father gripped it. 

“T think you are the most wonderful father 
in the world,” she said. “ And all this time 
I was thinking that you loved him.”’ 

‘“‘T loathe him,” said her father frankly, ‘in 
so far as it is possible for a person of my pro- 
fession to loathe anybody. But the Sellingers 
are a sort of tradition at Rindle, and one has 
to be civil to them.”’ 

‘“T’m going to tell you something.” 

She walked over and shut the door which 
Sellinger had left open. 

‘Do you know what he suggested to me this 
morning ? ”’ 

“Who, Sellinger ? ” 

She nodded. 

“He suggested that the School Extension 
funds are being stolen by Mr. Tearle.”’ 

Dr. Shaw jumped up, pink with anger. 

“How dare he? It’s a monstrous sugges- 
tion! ’’ he said. “I shall tell him——’”’ 

“No, you'll tell him nothing,’ said Vera 
hastily. ‘“‘ What is the use of my giving you 
my confidence? I am only telling you for 
your guidance,” 
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Mr. Shaw sat down in his chair again. 

“A disgraceful suggestion,’ he rumbled, 
“and palpably stupid. Certainly, Tearle as 
treasurer has control of the money.” 

“Ts it cash ? I mean, could you go into a 
room and take so many hundreds or thousands 
from a box?” asked the girl, and Dr. Shaw 
laughed. 

‘Of course not. The money is represented 
by certain securities—stocks in various in- 
dustries and railways. Tearle has the handling 
and the care of these stocks—he is a capital 
man of business. But to suggest 1!” he 
fumed, and it needed all the girl’s power of per- 
suasion to bring him back to a condition of calm. 

Mr. Sellinger went home that night deep in 
thought, and sat up until two o'clock in the 
morning writing letters to his friends. One of 
these friends was an editor of a newspaper 
closely identified with sport, and from him in 
a few days he learned more particulars of the 
challenge which had been issued to the great 
Snub Reilly. The fifty thousand dollars had 
to be deposited by the fifth of the following 
month, the sum being lodged in the bank in 
the name of three prominent sportsmen, one of 
whom was the writer. Where would Tearle get 
his fifty thousand ? He was absolutely certain 
that Tearle was the challenger, and the news 
he had from the school confirmed him in his 
opinion. Further confirmation came one day 
at a committee meeting when Tearle had taken 
some papers from his pocket. Amongst them 
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Sellinger saw a somewhat gaudy print. It was 
strangely familiar to him, but it was not until 
he got home that it flashed upon him that the 
print was a programme of the Reilly-Boyd 
fight! So Tearle had been a spectator after 
all! And he had sworn that he had not seen 
the fight ! The master, too, was in strict train- 
ing, and once, looking from his bedroom in the 
dark hours of the morning—Sellinger was not 
a good sleeper—he saw a figure in white vest 
and shorts run past the lodge entrance, and 
recognised Barry Tearle as the runner. 

The weeks that followed were for Mr. Sellinger 
weeks of interest and investigation. At a 
meeting of the Extension Committee, which 
gathered once a week to transact formal busi- 
ness, he asked for and secured a list of the 
securities held by the treasurer. And with 
this in his possession he bided his time. 

There arrived at this period an unobtrusive 
individual who took lodgings in the village and 
appeared to have very little to do except to loaf 
about the school and watch the boys and the 
masters go in and out. He was a charming 
man, who made friends with the postmaster, 
and was on good terms with all the tradesmen 
before he had been in the village three days. 
One night Sellinger was finishing his dinner 
when a visitor was announced. It was the 
stranger, who greeted his employer deferentially. 

“Well, Mr. Sellinger,’”’ he said, with satisfac- 
tion, “I have a few items of information for 
you which will interest you.” 
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“Have you got him?” asked Mr. Sellinger 
eagerly. 

“ T wouldn’t like to say that,” said the detec- 
tive, “‘ but I rather fancy that if we haven’t got 
him, we've put him in a very tight corner.”’ 

He took a notebook from his pocket, and 
turned the leaves. 

“ Yesterday afternoon Tearle sent a registered 
envelope to Taylor and Grime, the brokers. I 
got the address, because I’m a friend of the 
postmaster’s—anyway, that was easy. I went 
straight up to the city by the night train, and 
called at Taylor and Grime the next morning, 
and it couldn’t have happened better for me, 
because there’s a clerk in the office who I know 
very well. As a matter of fact, I saved him 
from a whole lot of trouble a couple of years 
ago.” 

“What was it that Tearle sent?” asked 
Sellinger, holding his breath. 

“Five thousand shares in the Rochester and 
Holbeach Railroad, one thousand shares in 
the Land Development Syndicate, and a thou- 
sand shares in the Newport Dock Corporation.” 

“Wait a moment,’ said Sellinger hastily, 
9 went to his desk. He came back with a 
ist. 

‘* Read the names of those stocks over again,’’ 
he said, and the detective complied. 

“ That’s it!’’ Sellinger nodded. “ All these 
shares are held by Tearle on behalf of the 
School Extension Fund ! ” 

The detective looked at him curiously. 
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“Well, what are you going to do—pinch 
him ?”’ he asked, and Mr. Sellinger smiled. 

“No,” he said softly, ‘‘ I don’t think we need 
arrest him yet awhile.” 

He paced up and down the room. 

“TH tell you what [Pll do,” he said. “I’m 
having the masters up to dinner to-morrow 
night. It’s a practice that the Sellingers have 
always followed since the foundation of the 
school—I suppose you know that Rindle School 
was founded by one of my ancestors.” 

The detective did not know, but bowed 


reverently. 
‘“ Tearle lives with old Mrs. Gold in the High 
Street,’’ Sellinger went on. ‘‘ She’s as deaf as 


a brick, and I believe goes to bed every night 
at nine o'clock. His rooms are a long way 
from where she and the servants sleep, and 
anyway she’s so deaf that she wouldn't hear 
ou.” 

‘“ What’s the idea ?”’ asked the detective. 

‘Whilst I have Mr. Tearle here ’’—Sellinger 
emphasised his words with a regular thrust of 
his finger into his hireling’s waistcoat—“ you 
will make a very careful search through Tearle’s 
papers. ’’ 

The detective nodded. 

“T get you,’ he said. “ But how am [I to 
find my way into the house ? ”’ 

‘The front door is always unfastened when 
Tearle is out at night,’ said Sellinger. ‘‘ He 
was telling the Head last week that he never 
carried a key, and most of the houses leave 
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their doors open—there is no crime in 
Rindle.”’ 

“Except what we commit,” said the detec- 
tive humorously. 

‘That,’ said Mr. Sellinger gravely, “is an 
impertinence. This is not a crime: I am 
acting in the best interests of justice.”’ 

The Sellinger dinner, which, as Mr. Sellinger 
said, was a feature of Rindle School life, was 
a deadly dull affair to two of the guests. For 
the host, with commendable foresight, had so 
arranged the seats that Vera Shaw sat at one 
end of the board on his right, and Barry Tearle 
at the other end of the long table on Dr. 
Shaw’s right. This arrangement suited Mr. 
Sellinger admirably, because he had a proposal 
to make to Vera, the terms of which had taken 
a good day’s thought. The girl, who would 
never have attended but for the fact that the 
three mistresses which Rindle boasted were 
present, was openly bored—a fact which Mr. 
Sellinger did not observe. 

They were half-way through dinner when 
Sellinger exposed his grand scheme. 

‘Miss Vera,’ he said (he had com- 
promised to that extent), “I want to make 
a suggestion to you, and I wonder how you'll 
take it ?”’ 

‘That depends upon the suggestion,’ she 
said coolly. 

‘It may shock you,” he began cautiously, 
lowering his voice. ‘‘ But—how would you like 
to see the fight ? ” 
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“See the fight ?’’ she repeated, startled. 
“Do you mean the fight between——’”’ 

“Between Snub Reilly and the Great Un- 
known,” he said jocularly. 

She thought a moment. 

“ T hardly think Id like to see it at all,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I do not approve of women attending 
such exhibitions.” 

‘“‘ Suppose the Great Unknown were a friend 
of yours?” he said deliberately, and her face 
went pink. 

‘How absurd! Do you suggest——” 

‘TI not only suggest, but I know,” he said. 
‘You must promise not to tell Tearle, because, 
if my surmise is correct, he would be upset by 
your knowing, and maybe the thing would 
peter out.”’ 

‘‘ But it’s nonsense,” she said contemptuously. 
“* How could Mr. Tearle find ten thousand——’”’ 
She bit her lip. 

““He may have friends,” said Sellinger 
suavely. 

There was a silence. 

“Do you think he could win—supposing he 
were—the—Unknown ? ”’ 

“Why not?” lied Sellinger. ‘‘ I’m told he 
is a very brilliant boxer, and I’m not so sure 
that Snub Reilly couldn’t be beaten.” 

He saw the girl’s head turn slowly, and, as 
if obeying a common impulse, Barry Tearle 
raised his head at that moment. 

“Why do you want me to go? ”’ she asked 
suddenly. But he was prepared for that: it 
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was in framing the answer to such a question 
that he had spent the morning. 

“ Because,”’ he said stoutly, “ I think he will 
win. And, what is more’’—it cost him a 
greater effort to deliver this sentiment than to 
carry out the rest of the scheme—‘ because 
I’ve an idea that Tearle is fond of you.” 

She turned quickly away, and did not reply 
for some minutes. 

“Tl go on one condition,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I think that it can be managed. I have to go 
to town, and my aunt has asked me to stay the 
night—I can easily pretend that I am going 
to a theatre. Who will take me? ”’ 

“‘T, of course,’’ said Mr. Sellinger gallantly, 
and she nodded. 

“What is the condition ? ”’ he asked. 

“ That if you find you are wrong, and the 
—the Unknown is not Mr.—Tearle—you will 
take me away.” 

“Of course,’”’ said Mr. Sellinger heartily. 
“T wouldn’t dream of allowing you to see the 
fight unless our friend was involved. Now 
remember, Miss Vera, it is absolutely necessary 
that you should not mention this matter to 
Mr. Tearle. Let it be a surprise to him. I 
can imagine,” he went on, ‘ how delighted he 
would be, how nerved for the-—er—combat.”’ 

‘Don’t let us talk about it any more,” she 
said. 

To Barry Tearle’s intense disappointment she 
left with her father, and scarcely spoke two 
words to him. He was puzzled. What had 
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she and Sellinger been talking about so earnestly ? 
he wondered. Did they know—he went pale 
at the thought. 

He walked back to his lodgings a greatly 
worried young man. 

The last guest had hardly departed before 
the detective was ushered into Sellinger’s 
library, and one glance at his face revealed to 
that gentleman the measure of his success. 

“We've got him, sir,” he said exultantly. 
“Here you are.’ He laid a sheet of paper 
before the other. 

“What is this ? ”’ 

“T’ve copied them from a letter which I 
found on his table.”’ 

Mr. Sellinger picked up the paper and fixed 
his glasses. It was from a city bank and 
acknowledged the receipt of fifty thousand 
dollars which had been paid into Barry Tearle’s 
account. But it was the second extract which 
filled Mr. Sellinger with joy. It was merely 
three lines copied from the counterfoil of Barry 
Tearle’s cheque-book, which showed that the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars had been made 
out in favour of the Fight Committee ! 

Mr. Sellinger rubbed his hands. 

“You've done splendidly, my friend, splen- 
didly,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now, what shall we do?” 

“You ought to have him arrested at once,” 
said the detective, shaking his head. ‘“ Unless 
you take immediate steps, you'll never recover 
that money.” 

“No, no,” said Sellinger. 
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He knew something better than that, but 
this he did not explain to the detective. He 
was going to see Tearle beaten—and somebody 
else was going to see him beaten too. And when 
the fight was over, the comedy would develop 
into drama and melodrama at that. 

‘““T want somebody to have a lesson,’ he said 
solemnly, “‘ a lesson which they will never forget 
in their lives, and which may have a lasting 
beneficial effect upon their future. To the un- 
initiated, my act may seem a cruel one; but 
it is often necessary, my friend, that one should 
be cruel to be kind.” 

“But what about the money?” asked the 
puzzled but practical detective. ‘“‘ That is 
going to be lost.”’ 

‘““T don’t think so,” said Mr. Sellinger. “If 
it is, then I am happily in a position to make 
good to the school the amount that this man 
has stolen.” 

He might have kept his secret, he might have 
maintained his outward calm to the grand 
dénouement ; but it was impossible that he 
could keep his knowledge pent so long. The 
girl left for town early on the morning of the 
fight, and Barry, when he learned she had 
gone, and had gone without seeing him, felt as 
though the motor of life had dropped out. He 
himself went up by the afternoon train, having 
secured permission from the Head. An hour 
before he left, Dr. Shaw sent for him, and the 
doctor was obviously ill at ease. 

“You wanted me, sir ?”’ said Barry, coming 
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into the study, and the Head looked round 
with a start. 

“Yes, er—yes, Tearle,’ said the doctor 
uncomfortably. ‘Sit down, will you? I 
wanted to say to you—that I wish you luck.” 

He put out his hand. 

“T’m a Jittle worried, you know, Tearle, 
about it all, and to me it seems that you haven’t 
a ghost of a chance.”’ 

‘What do you mean, sir ? ” 

“IT mean, I believe you are the Unknown 
who has challenged this boxer, and somehow [| 
wish you hadn’t. It is not that I disapprove 
of boxing, and although there is certain to be 
a little trouble if the truth comes out that you 
are the challenger, we can get over that. No, 
it’s the fear that you have risked your own 
private fortune ’’—he hesitated—“ unless, of 
course, you persuaded your friends to assist 
you 2” 

“No, sir, it is all my own money,” said Barry 
Tearle steadily. 

“T hope you win.” Dr. Shaw shook him 
cheerfully by the hand. ‘“ You’re a good fellow, 
Tearle, and—and I hope you win; and I’m 
sure if my—if my girl knew, and of course she 
doesn’t dream that you are taking part in this 
contest, that she would echo my wishes.” 

Barry wrung his hand in silence and left 
with a little lump in his throat. 

It was a grand adventure for the girl. All 
day ,she had thought about nothing else, and 
alternated between hope and dread. Some- 
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times it was dread of the spectacle she would 
see ; sometimes—and more often—it was the 
picture of Barry Tearle’s failure which made 
her shiver. The faithful Mr. Sellinger arrived 
at nine o’clock in the evening. He was in his 
most jovial mood, as he had reason to be, for 
he had just parted from two Central Office 
detectives after putting them in possession of 
the vital facts. 

He had arranged that the girl should arrive 
at the theatre where the fight was taking place, 
in time to miss some of the minor encounters 
which preceded it, and it was while they were 
waiting in the vestibule for one such contest 
to finish that he was hailed by a friend, and 
left her for a moment. 

Vera was feeling self-conscious and uncom- 
fortable. It did not bring ease to her mind 
that there were other ladies present. She felt 
ashamed and furtive and mean, and for the 
first time she began to have serious doubts as 
to what effect her presence would have upon 
the man whose victory she desired. 

She still told herself that Sellinger was mis- 
taken, and that the challenger was some other 
person than Barry, but in her heart of hearts 
she knew that she would see the man she loved 
within that cruel ring; and the thought of it 
set her heart thumping wildly. 

‘Talk to me later, Johnson. I’m going to 
get my seat,”’ she heard Sellinger say, and then 
he took her arm and led her down a long aisle. 

The theatre was in darkness save for the 
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brilliant lights which hung above a square, 
white platform. 

So that was the ring! It was smaller than 
she had expected. She looked round at the 
spectators in the gloom, and thought she had 
never seen so many thousands of faces so close 
together. She was seized with a panic as to 
what all those thousands would say if Barry 
was defeated. Would they cheer? She 
stopped, gripping fast to Sellinger’s arm. She 
couldn't bear that. 

“T don’t think PU go in,” she whispered. 
“T really don’t think that I can stand it.”’ 

“Come along,’’ said Sellinger soothingly, and 
led her down to a ring seat. 

She was too near. She knew that she was 
too near. She would rather see this thing at 
such a distance as made it impossible to dis- 
tinguish between one fighter and the other. 
But she was there now and she must stay. 
And then it was that Sellinger could keep his 
secret no longer. 

There was some delay, they learned. Snub 
had not arrived, but had telephoned that he 
-was on the way. But for the delay, and the 
opportunity which it gave him, Sellinger might 
have maintained his silence to the end. But 
now he bent over the girl, and step by step 
traced the progress of his investigations, and 
she listened, chilled with horror. She could 
not even find the words to protest. 

He might have noticed her distress, and in 
pity have toned down his lurid recital; but 
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he was hot with tnumph, and found a joy in 
his brutality. And then the climax came, when 
the girl was clutching to the arm of her chair, 
half fainting. The man to whom Sellinger had 
spoken in the vestibule came up, and said Snub 
had arrived. Mr. Johnson was stout, red 
faced, and white haired. 

“Ts the Unknown here?’ demanded Sel- 
linger with a grim smile. 

““Oh yes, he’s here. I’m told he’s going 
(o-”" 

‘““He’s going nowhere,’ almost shouted 
Sellinger. ‘“‘ I’ve got a couple of detectives 
waiting for him, my friend.” 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t !’’ said Vera, white to her 
lips. 

“A couple of detectives ?”’ The man looked 
from one to the other. ‘‘ Well, I think that’s 
rotten of you, Sellinger. The man has had his 
punishment. Why should he have more ? ”’ 

“You know him, then ? ”’ 

“T know him very wel] indeed,’ said 
Sellinger. ‘‘ I don’t know about his punishment.” 

‘He had two years’ imprisonment for forgery 
in Australia. He was one of the best lght- 
weights we’ve had in this country for years. 
I told them that they ought to have come out 
boldly and told the public that it is Kid Mackay 
who was challenging; but the men who are 
behind him insisted on introducing him as * An 
Unknown,’ an idiotic piece of tactics.” 

The colour was coming back to the girl’s face 
as her eyes were fixed upon the other. 
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“Who is he ? ”’ she whispered. 

“Kid Mackay, madam,” said Sellinger’s 
friend, and went on: ‘“* One of the best lads in 
the ring three years ago——”’ 

“Then it’s not Tearle ? ”’ wailed Sellinger. 

Such a look of bewilderment was on his face 
that she could have laughed. Then with a 
start she remembered. 

“You must take me away. You promised 
that if it was not Fe 

Her words were interrupted by a roar. A 
man was coming down one of the aisles in a 
purple dressing-gown. As he swung up between 
the ropes, his broad, good-humoured face all 
smiles, one half the audience recognised the 
Unknown as the erstwhile champion and under- 
stood the reticence that his backers had shown. 

But now a greater roar shook the building. 
Another figure moved amidst his seconds, and 
leaping lightly up to the ring, dodged through 
the ropes. From every part of the vast hall 
came a shout : 

“ Snub—Snub Reilly ! ” 

“Snub Reilly!” Mr. Sellinger’s voice was 
hollow, and then Snub Reilly turned, and the 
girl half rose from her seat. 

For the man who stared down at her with 
wonder in his open eyes was Barry Tearle ! 

Mr. Sellinger sat, stricken dumb, his mouth 
agape. As for the girl, she looked on as if in 
a trance. She saw the preliminaries, watched 
the opening of the first round, her eyes never 
leaving the lithe figure that leaped and lunged. 
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She could hear the thud of the gloves as they 
struck, but whose gloves they were and who 
was struck she could not tell. It was'‘at the 
beginning of the second round that ‘‘ the Un- 
known ”’ forced the fighting, in spite of the 
injunctions and prayers of his seconds to remain 
strictly on the defensive for the first eight 
rounds. Right and left flashed Snub’s terrible 
fists. The Unknown staggered. A second blow 
to the jaw landed, timed to the fraction of a 
second. ... 

The fight was over. It was over, too, for 
Vera Shaw, and Barry Tearle leaped the ropes 
in time to catch her as she fainted... . 


It was in the Head’s study the next morning 
that Barry Tearle, unmarked by his exertions 
the night before, told his story. 

‘““My father was a boxer,’ he said. “ He 
used to travel the country fairs, and every penny 
he made he put into my education. He did 
something more—he taught me the game as no 
man knew it better than he. He died whilst 
I was at the University, and it looked as though 
my education was going to stop short. I loved 
my studies, and I loved the life ] had planned 
for myself. But I wanted money. I had no 
friends or influence. One morning at breakfast 
I saw in the sporting press a challenge issued 
on behalf of a man whom I had seen fight, and 
whom I thought I could beat. I pawned every- 
thing I had to cover his modest stake, and, 
adopting the name of Snub Reilly—Reilly is 
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my second name, by the way—TI fought him 
and won. I have fought during every vacation 
for three years, and’’—he looked down at the 
girl—*‘ I have fought my last fight.” 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

“Vera has told me something of Mr. Sel- 
linger’s accusation. You sold some bonds ? ”’ 

Barry nodded. | 

“They were my own bonds,” he said. “I 
had to raise ten thousand pounds to cover this 
challenge. They were bonds similar to those 
which you held for the Extension Fund.” 

“ Naturally,” Dr. Shaw nodded, “‘ you would 
buy the best stock, both for the school and for 


yourself,” 
He was looking down at his blotting-pad 
thoughtfully. 
“You have fought your last fight ? ’’ he said. 
Barry nodded. 


“Yes, sir. From now on, Snub Reilly dis- 
appears. I have made a considerable sum, 
quite sufficient for my needs.” 

‘““ Nobody at the school knows you are—Snub 
Reilly ? ”’ 

“Except Mr. Sellinger,’”’ said Vera. 

“T do not think Mr. Sellinger will be anxious 
to talk about the part he has played in a 
business which is only discreditable in so far 
as he has been concerned,” said Dr. Shaw. 

For the second time in twenty-four hours he 
put out his hand. 

“TI rather think,” he said, ‘‘ I should like to 
have seen that fight. Wouldn’t you, Vera? ”’ 
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The girl shuddered and shook her head. 

‘Of course not, of course not. How could 
I ask such a thing ? ”’ said the doctor tenderly, 
and he dropped his hand on her shoulder. 
“You couldn’t imagine my little girl in that 
sort of atmosphere, could you, Tearle ? ”’ 

Mr. Barry Tearle shook his head. He and 
Vera went out together into the old-world 
quadrangle, and neither spoke. 

‘“T must go into the house now, Barry,’ she 
said. ‘‘ You—you weren’t very much hurt last 
night ?’’ she added anxiously. ‘‘ Oh, my dear, 
I was so happy when you won.” She laid her 
hands impulsively on his breast. ‘“‘ And I’ve 
quite forgiven your little lie? ”’ | 

‘‘ My little lie!’’ He was astonished. 

“You said you had not seen the fight that 
night.”’ 

He smiled. 

‘‘T didn’t see it,’ he insisted. ‘I felt i1t— 
but I didn’t see it.”’ 

Since the classrooms overlook the quadrangle, 
what followed would have been witnessed by 
the whole of the fifth classical form but for the 
tact of the head prefect of School House who 
happened to be standing by the window, and 
closed it with a bang. 


I2 








The Medizval Mind 


HERE can be no question that the D’Ortons 
were medizeval minded. Charles, the 
eldest of the brothers (he was once a doctor), 
had been twice submitted to the indignity 
of a police prosecution—once for beating 
a youthful robber of his orchards; once for 
an assault upon a serf of his who had ex- 
pressed political views which were violently 
opposed to those held by his master. The 
Reverend Hubert, that hard-faced curate of 
souls, was in conflict with his evangelical bishop 
most of the time, and had created what were 
locally known as “ scandals’ by his treatment 
of parishioners ; and Leslie D’Orton, youngest 
of the trio, had carried his medizvalism to 
such lengths that his effigy had been burnt by 
the enraged villagers of Badleigh-in-the-Moor. 
They were men who sincerely hated the spirit 
of the time, though they were not averse from 
its conveniences. Electric light and motor 
cars, and expensive flats in Park Lane—all 
the advantages which are to be had by push- 
ing buttons and turning switches were tolerable 
despite their modernity. They loathed the 
vulgar rich and despised the still more vulgar 
poor. Charles, white-haired and red-faced, had 
only French servants at his little palace near 
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Saffron Walden; the Reverend Hubert was 
the only parson in England who never went 
about without his walking footman. 

It was the D’Ortons’ misfortune that Jean 
Alys D’Orton was entirely devoid of the 
medizval spirit. She was, it is true, only a 
half-sister, the relic of an unfortunate and 
indiscreet marriage contracted by their father, 
in his middle age, with one Mary Jean Potter, 
a very pretty lady, entirely without historical 
associations. She brought to the family no 
coat-armour, no lions couchant or leopards 
rampant; no more of heraldry indeed than 
was to be found inscribed on the six hundred 
thousand golden sovereigns which were hers 
(had she exchanged paper for metal) and which 
now should have been her daughter’s. Miss 
Potter was literally the daughter of potters, 
rich Midland potters—but potters. 

“Tam common clay, Charles,” said Jean, 
when he had remonstrated with her over some 
low escapade of her teens. “I have nothing 
that is Plantagenet in my system. When [ 
wish to meet artists and dance with actors, 
my conscience doesn’t prick me a little bit.” 

She was a slim, tall, pretty girl with yellowish 
(“ clay-coloured,’”’ said the Rev. Hubert) hair, 
and she had eyes like her mother’s—big and 
dark and devastating. 

That they had entirely devastated one sus- 
ceptible man was the main reason why the 
three brothers sat at breakfast in Leslie 
D’Orton’s flat one dull November morning 
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It was something more than a meal: it was a 
board meeting of the Medizvalism Corporation. 
Something more serious than that even. There 
was a morning newspaper on the table, folded 
to display an alarming and a very inopportune 
column that had thrust itself into notice. 

In a sense the news it contained struck at all 
the ancient privilege of class—those fine rights 
of acquisition and maintenance which esta- 
blished the castles of the Rhine and the strong- 
holds of the Komitadyj1s. 

“Very depressing,’ said Charles, and stroked 
his trim white moustache thoughtfully. 
‘“Deuced unpleasant.” 

“But these were trustees of a public com- 
pany,’ insisted the Rev. Hubert. “I don’t 
think it comes quite into the same category, 
Leslie ? Are we not taking rather a fantastic 
view of—um—possibilities ? ”’ 

The thin-faced young man with the deep-set 
syes shook his head. 

‘““ My dear fellow, I’m a lawyer, or I’m sup- 
posed to be one. What is the use of deceiving 
ourselves ? ”’ 

The Rev. Hubert picked up the paper again. 
The column which interested him was headed : 
“Seven Years for Faithless Trustees.” He 
abominated the word “ faithless.”’ 

“The responsibility for all this,’ he said 
soberly, “lies with that wretched Potter 
woman. It was a crime to leave the money 
in ...asit were... after all, we have done 
our best.”’ 
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‘Let me put the matter plainly and a little 
brutally,’ said Lesle, as he pushed back from 
the table. ‘‘ We three are the trustees of some 
£630,000. We have administered the money 
in a way which no court of law would counten- 
ance. If Jean marries the right kind of man— 
that is to say, if we could pick and choose her 
husband—there could be nothing to worry about. 
But Jean——!”’ 

They were silent at this, being one in their 
despair of Jean and her erratic and vulgar 
predilections. 

“You don’t think this Mortiboy affair is 
serious ? ’’ asked Hubert. 

‘“ Mortimer,” corrected Leslie. ‘‘ Yes, I do. 
If he were the ordinary type of smug mis- 
sioner, I shouldn’t worry. The kind of fellow 
who runs an uplift mission in the East End is 
generally illiterate and usually common. But 
according to Jean, Mortimer is a Cambridge 
man, by no means pious, and more interested 
in teaching boys to box than saving their 
immortal souls.”’ 

“ Diabolical!’’ said Hubert, with a grimace. 
‘“‘T preached a sermon on that very subject last 
Sunday——”’ 

“We don’t want sermons now, Hubert,” 
said Charles testily. “‘ Here is the point: 
we're in a devil of a mess if Jean decides to run 
away with this wretched youth. What is he 
like?” 

They both looked at Leslie for information, 
but he shook his head. 
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“TIT haven’t met him. Jean wanted to bring 
him to dinner, but I put my foot down. The 
only thing I know about him is that he has 
beautiful eyes and a noble character, and that 
his handicap at golf is some ridiculous figure.’’ 

“Four,” grunted Charles. “‘ You told me 
that. I thought it wasabsurd. I can’t under- 
stand how any man can keep his handicap at 
four if he wastes his time running sing-songs 
for the scum of Whitechapel. What is his 
profession ? ”’ 

Leslie looked at him significantly. 

“He is a lawyer,” he said ; ‘‘in the solicitors’ 
branch, and that makes it worse.”’ 

Another long silence. 

“How much of Jean’s money is left ? ”’ asked 
Hubert. 

The red-faced Charles coughed. He was the 
financial genius of the family. 

“More than a half,’”’ he said loudly; “ and 
I am perfectly certain that the Court would 
accept our explanation———"’ 

“The Court would accept no explanation,” 
said Leslie. ‘“ You can make up your mind 
on that subject. A hundred thousand pounds 
spent on a treasure-hunting expedition to 
Cocos Island is not what any Chancery judge 
would agree as a gilt-edged adventure.”’ 

“ Tiggerly is honest enough,’ said Hubert. 
“A thoroughly reliable man. A little coarse 
of speech 7 

‘And a little mad,’ broke in Leslie. ‘‘ He 
is coming up to see me to-night, by the way. 
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He says he knows now where he made his 
mistake. ....If we can finance another 
expedition .. .” 

It was characteristic of the D’Ortons that 
such a statement was not received with 
derision. Rather was their attitude one of 
regret. 

“How far has this affair gone?’ asked 
Charles. 

“The Mortimer affair? ”’ Leslie bit his thin 
lower lip. “ Very far, I should imagine. He 
wrote to me asking for a private interview. 
That means business. Thereis . . . how much 
left !”’ 

“Nearly three hundred thousand,’ said 
Charles D’Orton. ‘Nearly .. . quite enough 
for any girl.” 

‘““ Three — nearly,” repeated the younger 
brother mechanically. ‘‘ Now if we could 
arrange a marriage to anybody but this down- 
and-out adventurer...” 

At that particular moment Jean Alys 
D’ Orton was arranging a marriage with no other 
assistance than a rather good-looking young 
athlete could give to her. 

She was walking slowly across Green Park, 
and the man who paced by her side had none 
of the appearance which is usually associated 
with a down-and-out adventurer. 

‘My dear,” he was saying, “ how can I meet 
these formidable brothers of yours ? ”’ 

She smiled ruefully. 

‘There is going to be‘an awful row, Jack ; 
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they won't meet you! You don’t know the 
heroic efforts I’ve made to get an audience of 
their majesties.”’ 

“Will you risk a cold in the head and sit 
down ?”’ he asked. They were very near to 
the entrance of the park. ‘‘ What is the real 
trouble ? They can’t object to me personally, 
because they don’t know anything about me. 
They can’t imagine that I’m a fortune-hunter, 
because I’ve money of my own. And if they 
took the trouble to inquire into the beginnings 
of my obscure family 

She shook her head. 

“My dear, they frighten me sometimes ; 
they're medizval.’”’ She turned round sud- 
denly and faced him. ‘“ You’ve heard about 
the old barons who put their young sisters 
nto a turret room and kept them there for 
years to keep their dowries ? They’re like that, 
Johnny. Don’t laugh—I’m awfully serious. 
Fortunately, they haven’t the turret room, but 
they have the turret mind.” 

“ But what is it all about?” he asked, 
puzzled. ‘‘ What is their objection? They 
don’t want to keep you single all their lives ? 
And is your dowry a tremendous amount ? ” 

She evaded this question. 

‘Did you write to Leslie, as I asked ? ”’ 

He nodded and felt in his pocket. 

‘‘T had a letter back from his secretary 
requesting me to refrain in future from address- 
ing him. I nearly went round and kicked him.” 

‘‘T wish you had,” she said gloomily. 
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She was silent for a while, and then: 

“It is to do with the dowry. I don’t know 
how exactly ——’”’ 

‘‘ Are they your trustees ? ’’ he asked quickly. 
“Your brothers, I mean ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

“When do you have control ? ”’ 

‘When I am twenty-five or when I am 
married,’ she answered, and he whistled. 

“ T wonder ! ”’ 

Jack Mortimer knew a great deal more about 
the aristocratic D’Ortons than they imagined. 

“Queer devils!’ he said at last. ‘‘ Are they 
by any chance your guardians in law? Can 
they prevent your marriage ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“Then what the dickens have we to worry 
about ?”’ asked Jack Mortimer joyously. 

Half an hour later she was passing to her 
room, when Leslie called her into his study. 
She shared the flat with her half-brother, but 
it was about the fourth time in the long years 
of their association that she had ever been 
invited into that handsome apartment. 

‘““Charles has gone back to Devonshire,’ he 
said, without preliminary, ‘“‘ and he’s awfully 
anxious about you, Jean—about your health, 
I mean. He wanted to know whether you 
would like to come down and spend a few 
weeks in the country.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

‘“ Why?” she asked, and then: ‘“ Anyway, 
I couldn’t possibly go.” It needed a little 

12% 
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courage to say, but she got the words out at 
last. “‘ Leslie, I’m going to be married.”’ 

The hand that went up to his upper lip shook 
a little. 

“Really ? This is news. You realise you 
cannot get married without the consent of your 
guardians ? ”’ 

“T have no guardians,’ she replied, so 
brusquely that his heart sank. Evidently she 
had been taking advice. An any rate he did 
not dispute this point. 

“‘ When is the interesting event to be? ”’ 

The actual date had never been discussed. 
She made up her mind quickly. 

“In a fortnight,” she said. ‘‘ Just before 
Christmas. Mr. Mortimer and I are going 
away to Switzerland.” 

He scratched his chin, his dark eyes never 
leaving her face. 

“This 1s very ... unexpected,” he said. 
‘“T am not so sure that Charles will approve.” 

Charles was the senior of the brothers, and 
theoretically the head of the house. 

“And, Leslie’’—she was nervous now, on 
delicate ground, and spoke hurriedly—* Jack 
—Mr. Mortimer said that when we returned 
from our honeymoon would be time for him to 
discuss . . . business with you. ... I mean, 
the question of my money. I told him I came 
into control on my marriage.”’ 

‘‘ That interested him, I am sure,’’ said Leslie 
dryly ; it was a tactical error on his part. 

‘‘ Jack Mortimer has all the money that we 
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shall ever require,” she said coldly. ‘‘ He has 
an income of his own. If you do not wish him 
to discuss the matter, his lawyers 

‘““ There is no reason why he shouldn’t discuss 
it,’ said Leslie abruptly, and then, with a nod, 
dismissed her. It was not an unusual method 
of parting. 

Leslie got his elder brother on the phone just 
before he left his hotel for the country. Hubert 
was stillin London. That afternoon there was 
a consultation, at the end of which Leslie went 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and consulted a school- 
friend who was also a lawyer. The solicitor’s 
face lengthened as he heard the frank recital. 

‘You're not serious ?”’ he asked, when the 
young man had finished. “ Because, if you 
are, you're in about as bad a position as you 
can possibly be.”’ 

“We've employed the money to the best of 
our ability———”’ began Leslie, but the lawyer 
stopped him. 

“By your admission you've used enormous 
sums for your own personal benefit. You have 
in fact been living on your sister’s capital for 
the past six years. If this went into Court, 
nothing could save you from penal servitude.”’ 

Leslie D’Orton’s face went white. 

‘You mean that seriously ?’’ The lawyer 
nodded. 

‘And of course this would affect also your 
two brothers. You've put yourselves in rather 
a tight place, my friend, and the only thing 
I can suggest is that you persuade your sister 
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to postpone her marriage. In other words, 
postpone your exposure.” 

Poor comfort was this to carry to his 
brethren. The three men met in Charles’s 
sitting-room at Paddington, and three medie- 
val minds found one solution simultaneously. 

“Jean mustn’t marry,’ said the Rev. 
Hubert ; “ or if she marries, it must be a man 
of our finding.” 

They consulted through the hours that 
followed, and in the end, when Leslie D’Orton, 
stiff with sitting, rose and stretched himself, 
he had one comment to make which was both 
illuminating and truthful. 

“Whichever way the thing goes, it means 
penal servitude for all of us.” 

The Rev. Hubert, least perturbed of the trio, 
offered the sententious observation that one 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as for a 
lamb. Leslie got back to his flat to find a 
burly, middle-aged sea-captain waiting for him, 
and Captain Tiggerly was prepared to talk to 
the extent of his vocabulary on enormous 
treasures buried under landslides on Cocos 
Island. 

Even by the lax standard of the sea, he was 
not aniceman. His earlier adventure in search 
of treasure had been hampered by a mutiny, 
which he had quelled single-handed; he 
narrowly escaped a charge of manslaughter 
in consequence. But he was an enthusiast. 

““ Here’s the old sloop, ready for another go, 
my lord.”’ (Invariably he addressed his bene- 
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factor by this title.) ‘‘ I could take in all the 
stores I wanted in a week . . . she wants two 
new yards...” 

“Can you find a crew ? ”’ asked Leslie. 

The seaman grinned. 

“Pick ’em up two a penny,” he said. ‘I 
got a sort of crew now—l’ve been carrying 
cement - 

“Where are you lying ? ”’ 

“In the Pool,” said the captain quickly. 
“You can come over and see her if you like.” 

Leslie went into the hall and called the 
maid. 

“No, sir,” she replied. ‘“ Miss D’Orton went 
out to dinner. A gentleman called for her. He 
asked for you.”’ 

Leslie nodded, closed the door carefully 
behind him, and fastened the baize door, which 
further precluded all eavesdropping. Then he 
sat down at the table opposite the skipper. 





“There's a man,” he began, ‘“ named 
Mortimer. He runs a boys’ club at Wap- 
ping . 


Nearly a month later there were peculiar 
happenings on the edge of Dartmoor. On the 
morning of the 23rd of December the inhabitants 
of the villages, within gunshot of Princetown, 
heard the boom of a cannon. That deep and 
awesome sound meant only one thing. Farmers 
called in their hired men to give instructions 
about the locking up of barns, the fastening 
of windows. Later, big cars loaded with police- 
men and warders came slowly through the mist 
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that lay on the moor, stopped long enough to 
tell of the escape of a convict serving a life 
sentence for murder, and passed on. The mist 
turned to rain, and a gale blew up from the 
Channel. 

The night that followed was a desperate one 
for a man who, travelling only by night, was 
making his way to Exeter. He came in time 
to a high ridge of ground, felt for a flat-topped 
boulder, found one passably comfortable, and 
sat down to recover his breath. He was in 
excellent condition, but he had not eaten that 
day, and he had walked sixteen miles since 
sundown over a country which was largely 
foreign to him. And now it was very dark, and 
the road he had chosen was no more than a hill- 
side track. He was wet through, naturally ; it 
had not ceased raining since he made his escape. 
Almost he had forgotten what it felt like to be 
dry: “ amphibian ’’—that was the word; he 
had been trying to think of it all day. 

The rain soaked down and he was content. 
His left heel was blistered, he had torn both 
hands with brambles, and the little scratches 
were painful in a sharp, nagging kind of way. 
There had been compensations both for 
solitude and hardship: the fragrance of pine 
smoke trailing in the wind from a cottage 
chimney ; the sound of a child’s laughter that 
came through an open window just before a 
nurse or mother had closed it; the fairylike 
lights of a tiny village lying in the fold of 
the moor and seen from a high crag that 
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jutted up from the hillside like a gaunt 
monolith. 

He wished he had a cigar—one of those long, 
thin brown things that he loved to smoke. Or 
a pipe or a cigarette even. But wishes put 
weight on a man’s feet and a new burden to his 
heart. He got up stiffly and went over the 
crest, descending gingerly and with great 
caution the steep slope on the other side. 

He had an uncanny feeling that danger was 
very near at hand; that he was being spied 
upon, though the night was like ink. Once he 
imagined he had heard the ring of an iron-shod 
foot... . 

The hill sloped steeply on his right, and he 
walked on the side of his feet most of the time. 
He could see nothing, hear nothing but the 
‘“tipple-tipple ’’ of rain on rock. Far away 
to the north the low, scudding clouds were 
dyed salmon pink. A big town there, he 
thought—Exeter. Or maybe... no, it must 
be Exeter. And was it north or east? The 
wind helped him to determine. These storms 
blew in from the Atlantic—south-west. The 
glow in the sky was on his left front as he stood 
with his back to the weather. North. 

He went farther down the track, and of a 
sudden it became smooth to his feet. A made 
road. He felt leftwards cautiously. A wire 
fence with cylindrical posts and concrete. And 
there was a shallow ditch. A farm or a house 
perhaps—then unexpectedly lights came into 
view. He must have rounded a shoulder of 
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rock. A big house. He could see the glow of 
many windows. The man called Tom Burt 
halted to take counsel with himself, and decided 
to push on. He had gone a dozen paces... . 

“ Hands up! ”’ 

The voice was harsh, inhuman. It was more 
like the bark of an infuriated crocodile. 

“Don’t you move or I'll put a dose of shot 
into your stummick. ... Joe!”’ 

He must have roared the word over his 
shoulder, for his voice sounded fainter. 

Mr. Burt was startled alike by the command 
and by the astonishing fact that he could be 
seen by his invisible enemy. 

‘Joe ... dam’ ye!” 

A shuffle of footsteps and a squeaky voice 
came from the darkness. 

“Gotcher gun... see him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Shoot him if he don’t do as [ tell him. 
Walk, mister—straight ahead.” 

Burt obeyed. 

Now he understood. His challenger was 
waist-high in a ditch, and the wayfarer had been 
visible against the gloomy skyline. 

“Go on—right up to the house. I’m 
follerin’ you. Don’t let him out of your sight, 

oe.” 
J “‘ No, sir,” said the unseen youth. 

Tom Burt was amused in a ghastly way 
(that was his own description), but he was 
puzzled too. The house was large, and, as he 
had seen, three of the rooms were brightly 
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illuminated. There was a white-pillared por- 
tico before the door, and under this were two 
powerful lamps that threw an oblong of light 
on the yellow-gravelled ground. 

The door was open and he had sight of a 
broad, panelled hall; a red fire burnt on an 
open hearth. The masks of a dozen foxes 
stared stonily from the walls. He saw a rack 
of hunting-crops, and behind the glass window 
of a cabinet, a dozen guns. 

“Stop where you are now and turn round. 
Joe, shut that door! ”’ 

Burt swung round. 

He had guessed his captor was old; there 
was no surprise here. He was picturesque 
with his white beard and bald head shining 
with moisture. Dark, menacing eyes glared 
from under the bushy white eyebrows; how 
he might be dressed was a matter for con- 
jecture—he wore a dark weatherproof that 
reached to his heels. The long-barrelled army 
revolver in his hand did not waver as did the 
shot-gun in the hands of the boy. The youth's 
teeth were chattering, the eyes in the pale face 
were scared and fearful. He started the door 
closing with his foot, and backed up to it until 
with a bend of his spare body he closed it with a 
crash. 

‘« Just you wait here: this boy’ll kill you sure 
as God if you move! ” 

The old man slouched past him. Burt heard 
the sound of a door open and close. There 
was a long mirror in the hall and he was 
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‘standing opposite, he found, when he turned 
his head. 

A ludicrous sight! His sodden overcoat 
clung to his legs, the brim of his sou’-wester 
dropped dismally over his ears. He was 
terribly unshaven, and when he smiled he was 
hideous. 

““A merry Christmas!’ he said, and bowed 
to himself. 

The youth breathed heavily. 

“Don’t you go movin’ about, mister!” he 
warned. 

Burt grinned at himself again for the joy of 
experiencing his own ugliness. 

“Be of good heart, my child,” he said, and 
the snub nose of the youth wrinkled in em- 
barrassment. 

A door opened behind the prisoner. 

“Come on!” 

Mr. Burt turned and walked through the 
open door. He was in a large hall with a high 
raftered ceiling. Before the stone fireplace 
two men were standing. One, the younger, 
was in evening dress; the elder wore a faded 
golf suit. He was very stout, red-faced, and 
white-haired, and his eyes protruded like a pug 
dog’s. His companion, a thin-faced man with 
a black smear of moustache, stood with his back 
to the fire, his hands behind him. 

“Good evening,’ he said, with ironical 
politeness. ‘‘I hope you have enjoyed your 
walk ?”’ 

‘The air was good,” replied Burt, “ the 
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scenery, I have no doubt, was excellent, but 
the feeding was exceedingly poor.”’ 

The elder of the two turned to the old man. 

‘Get him some food,” he said gruffly. 

A little clock ticked musically in some part 
of the room, and this, and the falling of a log in 
the fireplace, were the only sounds that dis- 
turbed the interval of silence between the old 
man’s departure and his return with a tray. 

“All right—leave it, Gald,’’ nodded the 
younger man, and when the door had closed 
on the ancient: “ Eat, my friend——’”’ 

“And drink,” suggested Mr. Burt as he sat 
down at the table, ‘‘ and, in view of the festive 
season, be merry? Tell me that to-morrow 
[ die and I shall call you a liar.”’ 

“Damn cheek,’’ growled the red-faced man, 
but his companion silenced him with a look. 

The wanderer was very hungry, but he was 
also very sane. He did not eat ravenously, but 
slowly, and was still hungry when he pushed 
back his plate and drained the long glass of 
beer. 

““A full man is a dull man,” he said. 
‘Would you of your charity supply me with 
a cigarette ? ”’ 

The younger of the two offered a gold case 
and his unwilling guest took and lit a cigarette. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘ produce your dénoue- 
ment !.” 

‘Who are you ?”’ asked the young man. 

“Haroun al Raschid,’’ smiled Burt. “A 
prince in disguise wandering about the earth 
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to learn at first hand of the lives and trials of 
his people.”’ 

“You're the man who escaped from Dart- 
moor Prison last night ’’—the young man spoke 
with great deliberation and care. ‘I haven’t 
had time to discover your name, but I don’t 
think that matters for the moment. Are you 
married ? ”’ 

There was an amused glint in Burt’s eyes as 
he shook his head. 

“Would you be willing to marry a lady for 
five thousand pounds and an aeroplane trip to 
safety ?”’ 

“And a new and dry suit of clothes,’ sug- 
gested Burt; “and by clothes I include such 
indelicacies as underwear.” 

“Why argue with him ?”’ exploded the red- 
faced gentleman. “ Tell him he’s got to do it ; 
tell him you'll hand him over to the police an’ 
allthat. Damnitall, Leslie...” 

- “Be quiet, Charles, please,’ said Leslie 


D’Orton. “Let me manage in my own 
way——"’ 

“Excuse me.’ Mr Burt was pardonably 
intrigued. ‘“‘ Marriages are much easier ar- 


ranged in heaven than performed on earth. 
There are certain time-wasting preliminaries, 
banns, special licences, and so forth, are there 
not? I hate to suggest s 

“That is arranged,’ said Leslie. 

He walked up and down the broad strip of 
carpet before the fireplace, his hands behind 
him. 
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“Tam going to take you into my confidence 
... by the way, you are a convicted murderer ? 
A life prisoner ? ”’ 

“Ts it necessary to call me names? ’”’ asked 
the other. 

“It isn’t, of course. You seem to have been 
a gentleman. That will make things easier. 
I have—we have a sister. It is not necessary 
to tell you the kind of foolish trouble she has 
got into. It is necessary that she should be 
married. You were our choice from the moment 
we heard of your escape.”’ 

“T am flattered.” Mr. Burt showed his 
teeth in a smile. 

“We have been looking for you all day: 
by the greatest of good luck we heard through 
the police that you were heading this way. 
My old groom found you without having the 
least idea as to our plans.”’ 

‘Pardon me: is your sister a willing agent 
in the matter ? ”’ 

Charles grunted something. 

‘That is neither here nor there,’ said Leslie. 
‘“‘ There is another man, of course: he is at the 
moment on a sailing ship bound for the Pacific. 
You need not consider him.” 

He saw the eyes of the man open wider. 

‘“Good God! You shanghaied him!” 

Leslie smiled. 

“That is beside the point. Are you pre- 
pared to marry this lady ?”’ 

‘But I understand that by the laws of the 
country———”’ began Mr. Burt. 
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‘“A marriage is only legal when performed 
within certain hours. We have a special 
licence dispensing with that formality. Are 
you agreeable? If so, my brother's car is 
waiting to take you to London. You need 
have no fear about detection: we have taken 
the most elaborate precautions—we believe in 
miracles and we anticipated the miracle of your 
arrival. Do you agree?” 

Mr. Burt nodded. 

“Tt is all one to me,” he said. ‘The 
mystery of it appeals to me.” 

Leslie went out of the hall and made his way 
upstairs. There was no turret tower in Charles 
D’Orton’s Devonshire house, but there was an 
attic chamber which served the purpose. No 
weak maiden wrung her hands or wept in this 
lumber room. The girl who sat glowering at 
the Reverend Hubert was neither subdued nor 
tearful. 


“. . . it is only because [ think you are all 
mad that I listen to you,” she was saying when 
Leslie entered the room. “ You can’t imagine 


that I shall overlook this . . .” 

She looked up at Leslie. 

‘““ Have you found my ideal husband ?”’ she 
demanded, her eyes hard with anger. 

To her surprise he nodded. 

“You have to be sensible, Jean. This man 
Mortimer was not the man for you. As I have 
told you, he was already married e 

‘Why did you send a wire in his name saying 
he was here and wanted to see me ? ”’ she asked 
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furiously. “If any harm has come to Jack 
Mortimer I will never rest until I have put 
youin prison. Medizeval? You're prehistoric, 
Leslie . . . mad. And as to this man you’ve 
got, you can send him away. Or I'll tell 
him—— 

“He knows,” said Leslie, and his gravity 
almost sent her into a fit of hysterical laughter. 
“ As soon as you are married he will leave you,” 
said Leslie, who did all the talking. ‘‘ We are 
doing this for your own good, Jean, to protect 
you against fortune-hunters. In a few years’ 
time you can divorce this man-——”’ 

“Tl not marry him—can I see him? ’”’ she 
asked suddenly. 

‘Please remember, Jean—-—~’ began the 
Reverend Hubert in his most ponderous tone. 

But she had followed her half-brother from 
the room. For three days she had paced this 
little attic room, trying to wrest reality from a 
situation so fantastic that she could not believe 
she was waking. She had her moments of 
panic, too.... 

She almost ran into the hall. Her husband- 
designate was sitting at the end of the long 
table, a second glass of beer before him. 

‘Ts this the lady ?”’ he asked. 

‘““ This 1s the lady,’ said Leslie. 

“She is not favourably impressed by me,” 
said Tom Burt, “‘ and I can hardly blame her.”’ 

At the sight of the scarecrow the girl’s face 
had gone the colour of chalk. The man rose 
and bowed. 
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‘“‘In happier times, madame, I was better 
looking.” He turned to Leslie. ‘‘ Do you 
anticipate any very strong objection on the 
part of the lady ? I ask because, as you prob- 
ably know if you have studied my career of 
crime, I am something of a hypnotist! For 
example ey 

He snapped his fingers in the air, and the girl 
stared at him. 

“What the devil——’”’ began the unimagina- 
tive Charles. 

‘“ This lady is now completely under control,” 
said Mr. Burt calmly. ‘‘ Ask her to do any- 
thing you wish and she will do it.” 

Leslie looked from one to the other in amaze- 
ment. 

“Will you marry this man ? ”’ he asked. 

To his astonishment she nodded. 

“Yes,’’ she said dully. 

Charles stared open-mouthed as the Reverend 
Hubert stumbled and blundered through the 
ancient ritual. Certain provisions had not been 
made. ... Jean Alys D’Orton was married 
with Leslie’s signet ring. 

He left her sitting limply in a chair, staring 
at her husband, and hurried to the telephone in 
his study. 

“Ts that the police station? ... I am Mr. 
D’Orton. I have the man you want at my 
house—the escaped convict———”’ 

“At your house, Mr. D’Orton?”’ was the 
surprising reply. ‘‘He was caught at Newton 
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Abbot five hours ago ! 
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Leslie’s jaw dropped. 
“You mean Burt ...?” 
No, sir, Collwood ay 

Leslie flew back to the hall. The scarecrow 
was standing behind the girl’s chair. 

‘“What’s your name?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

Mr. Burt smiled. 

“T have several. When old man Tiggerly 
got me aboard his dirty little ship he called 
me Tom Burt—when I jumped overboard off 
Teignmouth he called me several things that 
are unprintable. I heard him, because the 
boat in which he and his son followed me to 
shore was less than a dozen yards away when 
I got to land. He chased me on to the moor: 
if I hadn’t gone to sleep and lost myself you 
would have been in prison hours ago. My 
real name, by the way, is Mortimer—if there is 
anything in the marriage, that is your sister’s 
name too! ”’ 





Charles did not refer to that dreadful night 
until the train was running along the Lake of 
Geneva a few days later. They were bound for 
Italy. Hubert followed as soon as he had 
disposed of his living—Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
were very reasonable. 

‘That hypnotism business ... by Gad... 
to keep her quiet . . . we'd have smelt a rat 
if she’d jumped at him. By gad, that’s a lovely 
old building!’’ He pointed to the Chateau 
Chillon, which is undoubtedly medieval. 








A Romance in Brown 


OMANCE ...? Yes, of a_ kind. 

Romance brings up the nine-fifteen .. . 
and there isromancein . . . well, courtship and 
that sort of thing. But life is fairly humdrum 
and unexciting. Wars... at a distance are 
immensely stirring, but close at hand, look 
rather like a street accident multiplied by 
millions. Life is utterly devoid of sensation, 
ace romance is really sensation of a pleasant 
kind.” 

James Calcott Berkley sniffed. 

‘TI wouldn’t have your mind for money,’ he 
said, and his senior partner chuckled softly to 
himself. 

He was a stout man and comfortable. You 
could not imagine him without a stiff collar and 
a heavy watch-guard. Jim often wondered 
what he looked like in pyjamas—the chances 
were that he wore a nightshirt anyway—a silk 
nightshirt with broad magenta stripes. 

‘“Money doesn’t buy experience,’ said Mr. 
Calley. ‘‘ Years, disappointments, knowing suc- 
cessions of exquisitely featured chorus girls and 
small-part ladies, who look like Athens at its 
palmiest, and talk like the Old Kent Road ; it’s 
being looked at with pure limpid eyes, so big 
and innocent that you get a lump in your throat, 
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and watching them change to granite when they 
price the little present you’ ve given to their 
owner.’ 

This time Jim Berkley sighed. 

“What a perfectly horrible past you must 
have, Calley !”’ he said. 

‘““QOn the contrary,” protested the stout Mr. 
Calley, “‘ my life has been singularly free from 
complications. There is a grey which has a 
purplish tinge—that is the colour which must 
nearly represents the past of Cesar Calley. We 
look at the matter from the standpoint of fifty 
and twenty-seven. You ought to be married,” 
he went on, and Jim closed his eyes wearily. 
‘That statement may make you dither, but it 
is a fact. Marriage destroys the icing, but 
reveals the cake, and you can’t live on almond 
icing any more than you can make a square meal 
of Turkish Delight. You're well off, you're 
nice looking, you have decent standards of con- 
duct . . . in fact, you’re a desirable match.”’ 

““T have never actually met anybody ... 
said Jim. “ There are thousands of girls, of 
course : 

‘But they lack the atmosphere of romance,”’ 
interrupted the other dryly ; “‘ they eat food and 
they ride to hounds, and they are entirely with- 
out mystery. You’ ‘Il never get married if you 
wait for mystery. There is nothing mysterious 
about women—they are just men with a different 
code of honour. They never pay their card 
debts, but they won’t take tea in your rooms 
unless they bring their aunts.” 


»”) 
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“Br-r!’’ shivered Jim. ‘‘ Marriage! The 
wedding reception .. . the awful church and 
the best man and the tight boots and the 
confetti! ”’ 

Mr. Calley put on his gold-rimmed glasses and 
surveyed his partner dispassionately. 

“Even Prince Charming had to go through 
something of the sort when he wed the Fairy 
Princess,’ he said, “and I guess the fairy 
princess sat up half the night worrying whether 
the bridesmaids ought to wear grey charmeuse 
or white tulle. There is nothing wholly roman- 
tic and nothing wholly sordid. You can’t have 
sik without worms.” 

Jim Berkley made a hasty exit. Marriage 
was a subject which irritated and annoyed him. 
And when ga, said that no woman had 
mystery . 

His watch said twenty minutes past three 
o'clock, and he stood at the window looking 
down into Gresham Street. He was so standing, 
absorbed in his thoughts, when Calley put his 
head in at the door. 

“Hullo? Looking for the Brown Girl ?”’ he 
asked. 

“No!” said Jim loudly. 

“Thought you might be; queer bird—I’m 
off. Shan’t be up to-morrow—I’m playing in a 
foursome at Mid-Surrey.”’ 

“ Good-night,”’ said Jim absently. 

*“‘ As to romance,” insisted Calley, “ have you 
ever considered Boccaccio’s stories in cold blood ? 
Why, there isn’t a Sunday newspaper that 
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doesn’t beat the story of Violante and Theo- 
doro 7 

“Oh, shut up!” snarled Jim, and his 
amiable partner closed the door grinning. 

The bells of St. Olives tolled the half-hour, 
and then James Calcott Berkley reaped the 
reward of his vigil, The Brown Girl was 
walking slowly along the pavement on the 
opposite side of the road—as she walked every 
day when the bells of St. Olives rang the half- 
hour. 

He took up the pair of field-glasses that were 
on his desk, and standing back from the 
window, focused them. She was exquisitely 
beautiful—he had never seen such loveliness in 
his life. Invariably she was dressed in brown ; 
but seldom did she wear the same costume 
twice. Who was she? By the regularity of 
her appearance, he was certain that she was 
employed somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
Yet, she was too well dressed to be an ordinary 
employee, too young to hold any responsible 
post. And then, most unaccountable phen- 
omenon of all, there was the little old woman 
who was always waiting for her, and to whom 
she invariably handed a letter with a little smile. 

Every day this happened, the little old woman 
in the plaid shawl hobbled across the street and 
took the letter; there was a brief exchange of 
words and the little old woman crossed the 
street again, and the girl passed on out of sight. 
That happened to-day. 

It was Calley who had first seen her. and in 
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his prosaic unimaginative way had christened 
her ‘‘ the Brown Girl.” And yet it was a name 
which Jim liked. ‘Queer bird!” He shud- 
dered at the grossness of the description. 
Presently she was out of sight, and he turned 
with a sigh and a sense of bitter resentment to 
a review of the day’s transactions, for Jim was 
a stockbroker, as his father had been before him. 

The arrival of his secretary with letters to 
sign gave him an idea. 

“Thompson, I’ve often wondered how .. . 
well, poor people, without opportunities for 
meeting socially . . . get acquainted.” 

“Yes, sir? Well, they sort of meet,” said 
Thompson vaguely. ‘‘ You mean young men 
and young ladies ? ”’ 

Jim, very hot, nodded, not daring to meet the 
eyes of his clerk, lest his secret be read. 

“Generally the girl’s got a brother who asks 
a boy to the house, or they meet at a dance. 
There are thousands of ways.” 

Jim coughed as he scribbled his name. 


“Yes . . . but suppose he doesn’t know the 
brother—if there is a brother. Just sees her on 
the street, and... well... falls in love 


with her and all that sort of thing ? ”’ 

Thompson was young, but experienced. 

‘* That’s a bit difficult,’’ he said, ‘‘ because no 
lady likes to be picked up, in a manner of 
speaking. He just finds out who she is, and 
gets somebody to introduce him.” 

Jim shook his head impatiently. 

‘‘ But, suppose he doesn’t know who she is 
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. suppose he just sees her and doesn’t 
know from Adam or Eve what her name is ? ” 

Mr. Thompson considered this weighty 
problem. 

‘“‘ There are several stunts he can work, such 
as picking up a handkerchief and saying, 
“Excuse me, miss, is this yours?’ or he can 
follow her home and make inquiries, or he can 
pretend that he’s met her before 

“None of which methods appeal to me, 
Thompson,’ said Jim sharply, and went a 
fiery red under Thompson’s suspicious scrutiny. 

He went back to his flat in Portland Place, 
his mind wholly occupied by the Brown Girl, her 
mystery, her glorious beauty. That night he 
dreamed of her ; she and he were sitting on the 
yellow sands, and before them stretched the 
unbroken horizon of a sunlit sea. He was 
holding her hand, sublimely, supremely happy, 
and she was looking at him shyly and saying, 
‘“ Harold, do you think you really will be 
happy ?”’ 

When he awoke, and recalling the dream 
realised that his name was not ‘“ Harold,’ he 
was aggrieved until he remembered that dreams 
go contrariwise, and that no unknown Harold 
would ever hold her hand. 

Calley was away next morning and he was 
glad, because he had determined to follow 
Thompson’s advice—with modifications. He 
must discover who she was. The uncertainty 
was worrying him—spoiling his days and dis- 
turbing his nights. 
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At three-thirty, when the clock of St. Olives 
struck, he was waiting in the doorway of his 
office. He saw the little old woman come into 
Gresham Street from the Moorgate Street end, 
and take up her station. 

And then he saw the Brown Girl. Nearer at 
hand, she was more radiantly lovely than ever. 
Looking neither to left nor to right, she came 
slowly on, and the little woman in the plaid 
shawl crossed the street to meet her. There 
was a brief colloquy, the invariable flash of the 
Brown Girl’s smile, and then the little old woman 
recrossed the road, clutching tightly at the 
white envelope. The Brown Girl resumed her 
walk, and Jim, with a flutter at his heart, 
followed her boldly. 

She turned into Moorgate Street, with Jim a 
dozen paces behind her. Her costume was 
expensive, her feet were daintily shod, her 
stockings of silk—he knew this much of woman’s 
mystcry. 

Suddenly, to his surprise she stopped by the 
side of a limousine that was drawn up by the 
side of the street, opened the door and stepped 
in. He could only stand still, paralysed with 
astonishment. The car was on the move, when 
the door opened and the girl stepped out. The 
reason for this reckless action was not at first 
apparent, for Jim did not see the bag she had 
dropped until after he had sprung forward and 
lifted her from where she lay. 

“Tt is nothing. I’m sorry to have troubled 
you. . . . I tapped on the window, but Bennett 
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did not hear me. . . . I was so alarmed about 
losing my bag. . . " 

Nevertheless, she limped as she walked to 
where the bag lay. Jim snatched it up for 
her. 

“Are you sure you aren't hurt ?”’ he asked, 
and in his agitation his voice sounded as though 
it belonged to somebody else. 

“No... really ... it was stupid of me.”’ 

‘“Can’t I take you somewhere... to a 
doctor’s ?’”’ he asked, as he helped her into the 
car. The crowd that every such occurrence 
attracts had gathered. 

“No .. . yes, please come in with me,” she 
said hurriedly, and when he followed her and 
the machine moved on: “I’m really not hurt, 
but I didn’t wish to argue with you before all 
those people. I really am quite well—you 
won’t mind if I drop you at Liverpool Street ? 
I am awfully grateful to you.” 

She also was a little incoherent. 

Jim sat by her side, bolt upright, hardly 
daring to breathe. He was dazed and be- 
wildered, and had not recovered when, in 
response to her signal, the car pulled up. 

a I feel I'm being very rude in turning you 
out,’ she said, and her smile was adorable, 
“but ... I don’t want mother to know that 
I have been in the city.” 

“Of course not,” said Jim. It seemed the 
most natural thing in the world that she should 
not wish her mother to know that she had been 
in the city. 

33 
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He took her hand and dropped it instantly. 
She seemed amused. Watching the car as it 
plunged into the traffic he saw her looking back 
through the glass panel in the hood, and waved 
his hand. He was astounded at his boldness. 

That night he thought of her. He found 
time to have dinner and read the evening news- 
papers, but these were the briefest interruptions 
to his thoughts. 

Calley was boisterously cheerful next morning. 
He and his partner had unexpectedly beaten the 
club champions. 

““ My putting was a little short of marvellous,”’ 
he said immodestly. “Ill show you one shot 
I did—Ferguson, the pro., said he’d never seen 
anything approaching it. Now, suppose this 
paper-weight is the ball . . .” 

“And, by the way, Jim,” he said, when he 
had finished his demonstration, ‘‘ I want to be 
away all next Thursday. [ll look in in the 
morning, but I want to go almost immediately. 
I’m playing Jack Anderson, and we've got a 
side bet of a tenner. Will you remember that ? 
Somebody must be at the office to deal with 
Balter’s account—he’s buying now, and he’s a 
tetchy devil.” 

“Tl be here,” said Jim, ‘though it is 
deplorable that a man of your age and substance 
should spend his days chasing an inoffensive 
ball.” 

“You don’t know what golf is to an intel- 
lectual man,’’ said Calley. 

He went away after lunch and Jim was 
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thankful. Ordinarily, golf talk mildly inter- 
ested him. To-day it was torture. 

At three-thirty the Brown Girl came into 
Gresham Street. He was watching her from 
the shadow of the doorway, and, waiting until 
the little drama had been played out and the 
woman in the plaid shawl had left her, he quick- 
ened his pace and overtook her as she turned 
the corner of the street. 

‘Forgive me the unpardonable liberty,” he 
stammered, hat in hand, “ but I was worried 
. . . I wondered, I mean, if your ankle was 
better ? ”’ 

For a second she looked at him distrust- 
fully. 

“Yes ; it is quite well. It is kind of you to 
ask.”’ 

Here he was at a loss to find an excuse to 
continue the conversation, but he was desperate. 

‘‘ There is something I should like to say to 
you, Miss——”’ 

He saw alarm in her eyes and cursed himself 
for being the cause. 

‘ Jones—Ella Jones. My name isn’t Jones, 


really, but I can’t tell you...” she said. 
“T’m afraid I can’t wait ...I have an 
appointment ... you aren’t Signor Vallassini, 
are you?” 

The question took him aback. 

“No,” he said. “I’mnot. I’m—not Signor 


. . . I didn’t catch the name? ”’ 
“It doesn’t matter—-besides, I ought to have 
known that you weren’t Italian. Oh!” 
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She was frightened now, looking at him with 
wide- opened eyes. 

“You're . . . a detective! ’’ she seh 

He hadn’t the presence of mind, nor yet the 
power of speech, to deny the charge. 

‘‘ Will you come with me, please ? ’’ she asked 
hurriedly, and he accompanied her in silence to 
the waiting car. She gave some instructions to 
the driver and then stepped in. Jim followed, 
his heart beating wildly. 

A detective ? What had she to fear and who 
was Signor Whatever-his-name was ? Into 
what tangle of trouble had this beautiful girl 
strayed ? 

‘““T won’t ask you who you are, but I have a 
feeling that you have been watching me.” 

She waited for him to speak. 

“Yes,” he hesitated. ‘‘I have been .. .” 

“ For long ? ” 

He nodded miserably. 

‘“And you have seen me give the envelope to 
the agent ?”’ 

“To the old lady,” he said, and she bit her 
lower lip. 

‘““T meant ‘old lady,’’’ she said. ‘‘ You think 
it is strange, but I cannot explain. There are 
others involved—it 1s not my secret.”’ 

“Tm sure it isn’t,” said Jim. ‘‘ My name, 
by the way, is Jim 

“Don’t tell me!’ she begged earnestly. “I 
don’t think it would be fair to you. You are 
doing your duty and it is hateful of me even to 
suggest that you can be bought-———” 


ide 
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“T’m not a detective,” said Jim. ‘ Believe 
me, Miss Jones, I’m not a detective. I’m a very 
prosaic stockbroker, but if there is anything in 
the world I can do for you, ’d . . . I'd die to 
serve you! ”’ 

There was no mistaking his sincerity. Startled 
as she was by his passionate declaration, she 
recognised the earnestness of the man by her 
side. She went red and white, and then: 

“YT wonder if I can trust you ? ”’ she asked in 
a low voice. 

Jim Berkley could only nod rapidly. He was 
incapable of speech. 

‘“T can’t tell you the whole story,” she said, 
‘but briefly it 1s this. My father, as a young 
man, lived in Italy and became, half in fun, half 
for the adventure of the thing, a member of a 
secret society. When he left Italy he thought 
the matter was ended, and indeed for many 
years the Milani—that was the name of the gang 
—left him alone. He became rich and married. 
A year ago he received a summons from the 
Milani, calling on him to assassinate——’”’ 

She mentioned a name revered in certain 
political circles, detested in others, and Jim 
gasped. 

‘‘ Alternatively he was to pay a certain sum 
of money every day. They refused to accept a 
lump sum, wishing to give him a daily reminder 
of his obligations to the gang. Every day 1 
come to Gresham Street, where I am met by 
one of the emissaries of the Milani . 

“ That old woman?”’ asked Jim incredulously. 
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“That old woman,” nodded the girl; “ poor 
dear, I’m sure she doesn’t realise the dreadful 
character of her errand, or the kind of people 
she is working for. The head of the movement 
is a villain named Vallassini—an Italian.’’ 

“But why doesn’t your father inform the 
police ? ’’ asked Jim. 

““ He would be shot dead to-morrow,” said the 
girl. “No, that isn’t the way out. I have 
thought of a dozen.” 

“Tf you can tell me in what way I can 
help,” said the fervent Jim, “Tl do any- 
thing! ”’ 

The car was passing through the streets of 
Bloomsbury. They might have been running 
along the top of the great wall of China for all 
that Jim noticed. He was conscious only of 
this vital and blessed fact. He was alone with 
the Brown Girl, her sleeve touched his, her little 
shoe was against his. He touched it furtively. 

“There is one thing you could do,” she said, 
“but it would involve such risks that I hardly 
dare ask you. You have been a soldier ? ”’ 

‘“'Yes—who hasn’t?”’ said Jim, daring to 
smile for the first time. ‘And please do not 
worry about risks. There is nothing on earth 
I wouldn’t face——”’ 

‘I’m sure,’’ she said hastily; ‘‘ but this 1s no 
ordinary risk. I want to know where these 
people live. Especially the Italian.” 

“ Vaselini ?’’ asked Jim. ‘‘ I can remember 
his name by thinking of cold cream.” 

‘* Vallassini,’’ corrected the girl; “‘ the woman 
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goes to him every day. Follow her... yet I 
hate asking you. These people are desper- 


Jim drew a long breath. 

‘““Soam I,” he said; ‘I’m desperately anxious 
to help you.” 

She dropped him at the end of Portland 
Place. It was a coincidence that she chose 
this spot, and this time he held her hand a little 
longer. 

“You will see me to-morrow. After the old 
woman has left me, follow her. I will meet 
you ... where?” 

Outside the Regent’s Park Station he sug- 
gested, and to this she agreed. 

It required a little manceuvring to get away 
from the office next day. Calley was in one of 
his rare working moods. 

“Going home?” he said in surprise, and 
looked up at the clock. ‘“ Well, perhaps you're 


right . . . ve a good mind to go myself. [ll 
walk with you.” 
“Don’t trouble,” said Jim in haste. ‘I’m 


—I’m meeting somebody quite close at 
hand.” 

‘“Somebody romantic, I hope, 
crudely sarcastic. 

Jim did not trouble to reply. Again he 
watched the meeting, but this time he followed 
the little old woman. He saw the girl pause at 
the corner of Moorgate Street and look back ; 
he sensed approval and gratitude in that glance, 
and his heart swelled with pride. 


») 


said Calley, 
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The woman in the plaid shawl made her slow 
way across Southwark Bridge. On the other 
side she boarded a car and fim followed... . 

At eight o’clock that night he met the girl at 
the appointed rendezvous. 

‘Your old woman’s name is Murphy. She 
has a fruit stall near the Exchange, and she lives 
at 47 Paton Street, Herne Hill—she has one 
room,’ he reported. ‘‘ She has twice been in 
the hands of the police for violent assaults on 
other ladies of her calling, but of late years, 
owing io infirmity and her conversion to the 
temperance movement, she has lived a fairly 
uneventful life.”’ 

“And Vallassini ? ”’ 

Jim shook his head. 

“Nobody knows him; the old woman has no 
visitors so far as I can discover.” 

They were pacing together the deserted pave- 
ment of Park Crescent. It was very dark and 
once, when her foot slipped, she caught Jim’s 
arm and did not let it go. 

“IT want to ask you something,” said Jim 
huskily, after they had walked to and fro for a 
quarter of an hour, mainly in silence; ‘I want 
to ask you something.”’ 

She inclined her head. 

‘“T love you,” said Jim. 

He felt the arm in his shiver—but she did not 
take it away. 

“TIT love you dearly ...I have loved you 
ever since I first saw you. You are my dream 
girl . . . the mystery I have worshipped .. .” 
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“ Oh, age !’’ she whispered imploringly. 
“T can't . 

“IT want you to marry me. [am... well 
known ...ImeanIl’mnot...ImeanI can 
give you a position.” 

“Oh, Jim!’’ she murmured, and he stooped 
and kissed her. 

‘““My father will be furious,’’ she said in a 
muffled voice. He was holding her very tightly 
at the time. ‘“ But I do love you... and I 
don’t know your name even, except Jim... 
and I hate the thought of marriage and all the 
fuss that people make.”’ 

“T loathe it too, darling. I want to run 
away to some quiet registry office 

“ That’s just how I feel—but we'll have to 
tell father.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose so,’ said Jim. ‘‘ Of course we 
must tell him. Why not now?” 

She did not answer at once. 

‘Mother will be horrified,’ she said, ‘‘ and 
father will hate you. He has always wanted me 
to marry a rich man—are you rich ? ”’ 

Jim laughed and kissed her again. He 
needed very little excuse. 

‘“‘T’m not poor,” he said. ‘“Who was the man?”’ 

‘“‘ An awful person. I’ve never met him, but 
he must be a terrible prig. He thinks women 
are commonplace, and he says he'll not marry 
until he meets the ideal woman. I hate being 
trotted out for inspection like a prize horse 
that has to impress the purchaser, so the only 


time he came to dinner I went to bed.”’ 
13* 
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“The brute!” said Jim. “Do I know 
him ? ”’ 

“You may do. MHe’s well known in the city 
—James Calcott Berkley.’’ 

“Eh ?”’ said Jim Berkley hollowly. 

“Do you know him? You must. Daddy 
has always poked fun at me because I am 
romantic. I love romance and all that is 
colourable in life. I love all that is out of the 
beaten ways. At first daddy’s story thrilled 
me—then it frightened me. When he asked me 
to help him, I was glad—because he is a dear, 
even though he sneers at things that are precious 
to me. He always says [ll never find romance 
in this humdrum city—but he’s wrong! ”’ 

She squeezed his arm and he kissed her again. 
He was calm now. 

“What is your father’s name, darling ? ’”’ he 
asked softly. 

‘“‘ Cesar Calley—of Berkley & Calley.” 

“Cesar Calley!’’ repeated Jim. ‘“‘ Do you 
mind if we don’t tell your father, Ella? Do 
you mind if I get a licence to-morrow and we're 
married secretly the next day—that will be 


Thursday ? ” 
She put up her face to his. 
“Yes ...IJI have an idea that father is 


playing golf on Thursday.” 

“IT have an idea that he isn't,” said Jim 
Berkley. 

So on Thursday morning they were married, 
and Cesar Calley, with his golf clubs propped 
against his desk, waited impatiently for the 
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arrival of his junior partner to release him for 
his match. In a sense the day was spoilt for 
Mr. Cesar Calley. In another sense it was the 
happiest day of his life. 

When the telegram came, he sat back and 
smiled and did not stop smiling all day. 

As the bells of St. Olives chimed the half-hour 
after three, he went down into Gresham Street 
and interviewed the old apple woman in the 
plaid shawl. 

‘The young lady hasn’t come, sir,’ she said. 

“No, and she won’t come any more, Mrs. 
Murphy,” said Caesar Calley as he opened his 
note-case. ‘‘ You'll miss the little money I 
sent you every day, but here is sufficient to 
last you for a year.”’ 

The little old woman took the notes and slid 
them into her skirt-pocket. 

“Five shillings a day you used to send me,” 
she quavered, ‘‘ and I never earnt money easier. 
Not quite right in her head, you said, sir?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘She’s recovered now,’ said the shameless 
Calley ; ‘‘ quite recovered ! ”’ 








The Know-How 


“ HAT you need, Dian, is a little of my 
\) \ know-how in those pretty legs of 
yours.” 

That was almost a daily saying of Alana 
Vane. 

Dian’s legs were indubitably pretty — 
theatrical gossip writers used to call them 
“shapely.” Johnny Crewe objected, very 
naturally, to any reference to them at all. 

Otherwise, he was rather sensible, approved 
her stage career, had an implicit and unshake- 
able faith in her ultimate success, and longed 
for its coming. 

He could have married right away—-he was 
a very well-off young man, even in the days 
of Alana. But—Dian must have her chance. 
Marriage would mean the breakdown of the 
“position ’’ she had built with such labour, 
and the shutting of the door which seemed at 
the point of yielding. 

Alana used to sigh at this talk of marriage. 
She was very beautiful in her way. Dian 
Donald did not know her in the days before she 
began to look sad, and the straight lines deepen 
on each side of her face: to Dian she was 
always the most lovely woman in the world, and 
the public thought so too. The Elcho Theatre 
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was never without its queues. She had saved 
more bad plays and given value to more 
valueless music than any woman on the stage. 
Her personality was electric, her voice glorious. 
She was one of the few musical comedy 
actresses that could act. Few spoke of her by 
her surname—she was ‘“ Alana,’ and so her 
name appeared on poster and programme. 

She was Dian’s height and Dian’s build, and 
on the stage had something of Dian’s childlike 
loveliness. 

“Marriage! Humph!’’ She sighed, and 
shook her head. “It’s fine and it’s heart- 
breaking. You're better off, Dian, as a single 
understudy than as a married star. And 
you're a good understudy, darling. The 
world’s best. If you had the sense of a rabbit, 
you'd take the small parts Dowall offers you 
and get away from me. A little know-how, 
and your name would be in lights, and you'd 
be drawing down three hundred pounds a week 
instead of six.”’ 

“Miss Forsyant is ‘off’ to-night,’ said 
Dian. 

Alana nodded. 

‘““T know—she’s dining with Freddie. He 
said he was going to his club to meet a man, 
but he’s dining with Elsa. I suppose it’s all 
right. But it’s hard not to tell him I know.” 

Freddie was big and florid, and notoriously 
gallant. He had been an assistant stage 
director when Alana found him in a third-class 
show that she had made into a first-class show, 
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His salary had been about on a level with 
Dian’s. And then Alana fell in love, and they 
were married; and after that, Freddie did no 
more work: only took people out to dinner— 
chorus girls at first, and then principals, and 
then the lovely Elsa, who was blue-eyed and 
calculating. All this happened before the big 
break, and it was like Alana that she should 
play to the very last night of the show, should 
come smiling to the footlights and make her 
little speech before the curtain fell, never to 
rise upon her again. 

She divorced Freddie, and vanished from 
London. Dian, who wept very little, wept 
much that night when she took farewell of her 
friend. 

“I’m going to New York: I may come back 
next year. I’ve asked Dowall to give you some 
sort of a part. [ll give you absent treatment 
for know-how, darling! And, Dian... Elsa’s 
got a lot of money. I didn’t know that 
until I found Freddie was negotiating for the 
lease of the Elcho. You may find her difficult, 
but stick it out—fame in a night for you, my 
dear; you know the stories of the under- 
studies ! ”’ 

That was Alana’s last joke. The understudy 
who rises to fame in a night was one of her 
favourite gibes at the story-tellers, for she 
knew that such things do not happen. 

So passed Alana. Socame Elsa Forsyant and 
a new type of performance. There was a 
failure and another failure, and then a half- 
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success. Freddie, the florid, began to grow 
streaky lines round his china-blue eyes— 
Dowall, the old director, grinned sardonically. 

“It’s the type of show that’s wrong,’ in- 
sisted Freddie. ‘“‘ Let’s get back the Alana 
kind.” 

‘““Where’s your Alana ? ’’ sneered Dowall. 

“ Elsa could do it on her head.” 

Freddie said this defiantly. Mr. Dowall 
made audible sounds of derision. 

“It’s on her feet she’s got to do it,” he said ; 
“and those kinds of show cost money.” 

This significantly: he had a pretty shrewd 
idea that the financial position of Freddie and 
his new wife was not very sound. 

“You get the show together. I'll find the 
money.’ 

He might speak with confidence, but he had 
certain inward doubts. The theatre was a 
heavy responsibility. The first two shows had 
been financed by himself; for the rest he 
secured backing, and he had exhausted that 
source of revenue in his one effort. Still, 
suckers were born at the rate of one a minute. 

So Great Heart was born, but the particular 
sucker that Freddie sought did not attach 
itself to his clumsily baited hook, until one 
day he met a most agreeable young man 
waiting at the stage door to escort a member 
of the company to dinner... . 

The rehearsals of Great Heart remained a bad 
memory to those who took part in them. The 
‘book ’’ was bad, the music was in the main 
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written by a surprising young aristocrat. 
Dowall said openly that Freddie had been paid 
a considerable sum by the composer for the 
opportunity. The hard-working chorus alone 
were efficient. Elsa insisted upon her lines 
being altered again and again—she was not 
very strong on her “h’s’’—and shamelessly 
took to herself not only the best lines but the 
best songs in the play. She would have no 
other pretty girl in the play. She must be 
alone, incomparable. She changed the leading 
man twice—once because he was so tall that 
he made her look short, once because his voice 
was so good that it drowned her own rather 
feeble notes. 

Sometimes she did not come to rehearsal for 
days.... 

‘““T read the part,’ said Dian, snatching a 
hasty tea with Johnny in the Palm Court of the 
Carlton. “Oh, Johnny! It is terrible at the 
theatre! Mr. Dowall just sits in the stalls and 
glowers. And Freddie doesn’t seem to care 
much. He was worried last week, but now he 
doesn’t trouble to come to rehearsals.”’ 

John Crewe moved uneasily in his chair. He 
was a fresh-faced and youthful-looking man of 
thirty. 

“Qh, really!’’ he said awkwardly. “ He 
seemed very cheerful about it all when I lunched 
with him on Monday.” 

She looked at him incredulously. 

“You lunched with Freddie? You didn’t 
tell me! I didn't know that you had met him.” 
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Johnny coughed: he was obviously em- 
barrassed. 

‘“* No-—as a matter of fact, we introduced our- 
selves last week, when I was waiting for you at 
the stage door.” 

He changed the subject rather abruptly. 
When she came back insistently to the 
matter... 

“Freddie says there is nothing to worry 
about. He says every show looks like chaos at 
this stage of rehearsal. There was one thing 
I wanted to ask you—would you like a bigger 
part than you're playing? You've only got 
about four lines to say—and the understudy. 
Freddie says that he will get the author to 
‘write in’ a part for you——’’ 

She shook her head decisively. | 

“No: [Il play what I have to play, and, 
darling—that is the end of my career. I’m no 
good. Poor dear Alana said I hadn't the ‘ know- 
how,’ and she was right——’”’ 

“Ts there any news of Alana?” asked 
Johnny. ‘‘It was curious to hear Freddie 
talking about her as if she were a 
complete stranger. He says she was in Los 
Angeles a year ago. Has she written to 
you?” 

Dian shook her head. 

“No. In a way, I’m glad. I don’t think 
she will ever come back to England. Elsa 
hates her. The newspapers are always referring 
to Alana and what she did for the Elcho, and 
what a big gap she made when she left London. 
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Elsa was furious with the last notices—I’m 
afraid they will be worse this time.”’ 

Again Johnny Crewe looked uncomfortable, 
and she misunderstood the cause of his un- 
easiness. 

“It really doesn’t matter. If we ‘flop’ 
we flop! And I’ll give up my silly dreams and 
become thoroughly domesticated.”’ 

Johnny drew a long breath. 

‘“ Yes,’ he said, without the enthusiasm she 
expected. 

Then came the last rehearsal... . 

The producer sagged back into his chair and 
wiped his bald forehead. The long line of bare- 
legged chorus girls stared at him anxiously ; 
the little knot of principals gathered near the 
prompt support of the proscenium arch offered 
a languid interest in the forthcoming tirade. 
They were weary, exhausted. The dress- 
rehearsal lasted from ten o’clock on the Sunday 
morning until midnight. And then the chorus 
had been told to get into their practice dresses 
and the principals to change. It was now four 
o'clock on a very cold Monday morning. The 
big theatre was like an ice-house, and full of 
draughts. Only Mr. Dowall retained any heat 
in his system. 

He reached for the butt of a cigar he had 
laid in a long ash-tray attached to the back of 
the seat, lit it, and puffed sourly. 

‘It’s a bum company—there isn’t one of 
you knows anything about your job, and if you 
did it wouldn’t be worth knowing. You girls 
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are just... punk! You know less than you 
knew the day before you came to rehearsal. 
Youwon’t listen to nothin’ —you just stand about 
and chatter like a lot of old crows . . . and we 
open to-morrow! No—to-night! All right— 
you can all go home. To-night I want every- 
body in the theatre at 5.30: chorus, principals, 
everybody. We open, and God help us! 
If we postponed we’d be worse! A’ right!” 

He waved the company to the devil—they 
melted noisily. 

He called his familiar to him. 

‘Not a costume that fits, half the shoes 
haven't arrived, the orchestra’s a crime, and the 
stage hands the biggest bunch of left-handed 
bimbos I’ve seen since I left the fit-ups. Fit- 
ups! Gawd, they’d give points to this mob! 
Twenty-five minutes changing one set! 
There'll be a riot in the theatre to-night ! ”’ 

Mr. Dowall was a gloomy man, with a deeply 
lined face. His scowl was permanent. 

Two girls came towards him along the narrow 
space between the orchestra and Row A. Elsa 
came boldly, with the air and manner of a 
proprietress, a small, supple lady, expensively 
perfumed, her hands glittering. 

‘‘ Listen, Dowall, I can’t open to-night. I’ve 
got no voice, and I’m simply a bundle of 
nerves.” 

Dian, the understudy, would gladly have 
missed the interview, but she had been com- 
manded to appear. 

Mr. Dowall looked at the leading lady 
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steadily. She was pretty: even her worst 
enemy could not deny the loveliness of regular 
features and faultless complexion. Her figure 
was sometimes described by ecstatic para- 
graphists as divine—Mr. Dowall would concede 
that also. 

But he, of all men, knew the shrew behind 
those deep blue eyes, knew something of the 
meanness of her soul, and of those red lips of 
hers—anyway, she had got her Freddie, and 
that was the end of it; and Alana Vane was 
somewhere in the Western States of America— 
picture-making, people said vaguely; break- 
ing her heart, her friends were certain. And 
there was Freddie, in the back row of the stalls, 
curled up and faintly snoring. What anybody 
could see in Freddie—Mr. Dowall shook a 
weary head. 

“You're a bundle of nerves and you're not 
all you might be, Elsa, and you've got a 
doctor’s certificate tucked away in your stock- 
ing, and the show opens to-night.” 

He stated the facts calmly. 

‘What do you propose we shall do? Post- 
pone for a month, and bring the company down 
to Monte Carlo to give you a chance of 
rehearsing under favourable conditions——” 

‘You needn’t be sarcastic at my expense, 
Dowall.’’ Her voice rose a note. 

‘‘ Shall I tell you something ?”’ 

The grim-faced producer put his thumbs in 
his armholes and looked up at her. 

‘“‘Tf you were Alana I’d be foaming at the 
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mouth and rolling on the floor. Alana matters. 
You don’t matter two rows of pins. You've 
got a part in the play and you'll just fill it: 
you'll dance well and sing reasonably ; your 
fans will say ‘Isn’t she wonderful?’ and the 
people who don’t like you will say they like 
you better when you're doing something else. 
The play’s a flop that you couldn’t save. She 
could. When your husband changed his 
wife, he lost the best leading woman in the 
world.” 

She was livid with fury. 

Dowall listened, and yet didn’t listen. Dian 
crept away unnoticed. 


“You... you're fired! You don’t know 
how to produce a show! It’s your incom- 
petence .. .” 


‘‘ Say it with flowers !’’ snarled Mr. Dowall. 

Freddie was waiting for her in a decidedly 
cheerful and conciliatory frame of mind. He 
listened without any comment to her shrill 
tirade. ... 

‘‘ He insulted me, and you sat there snoring 
like a pig! I wonder I didn’t smack his face. 
... You'll fire Dowall at once, Freddie! ”’ 

To her surprise, Freddie chuckled. 

‘He will be crushed in the general débdcle,”’ 
he said. 

She snapped at him. 

‘‘ For God’s sake don’t use foreign words to 
me! I know that you're better educated than 
Iam. What do you mean ? ”’ 

‘I mean I’m taking no further risks with the 
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Elcho. I’ve sublet the theatre and I’ve sold the 
production.”’ 

She switched on the light of the car to see 
him better. 

“You've sold the production.”’ 

“Lock, stock, and barrel; hook, line, and 
sinker!’’ he said, almost gaily. ‘“‘ The bare 
cost of the production is eight thousand— 
I had a banker’s draft for twelve this after- 
noon—and the only contract is an exchange 
of letters.” 

There was another spectator of the final 
scenes at the rehearsal. John Crewe sat in 
the centre of the deserted dress-circle, his coat 
pulled up over his ears, and watched with 
increasing gloom chaos succeed chaos. He 
was a witness, too, of the little scene between 
Elsa and Mr. Dowall, and when the girl went 
back to the stage and he saw Dowall follow, 
he rose stiffly, and, making his way down a 
dark staircase, passed through a little iron 
door on to the stage. Dowall had just finished 
speaking to the understudy, and on Dian’s face 
was a look of despair. 

He helped her into her coat and they walked 
up the street towards an all-night restaurant. 

“We'll both feel better after we have had 
something to eat,” he said, with an assumption 
of cheerfulness that he did not feel. ‘‘ Your 
Elsa is rather a termagant, and I didn’t like her 
at all in the show; but I suppose to-morrow— 
to-night she'll be better.”’ 

“She isn’t playing to-night,’ wailed Dian. 
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‘Oh, Johnny, [ve got to appear! Isn’t it 

ghastly ?”’ 

‘ He wasn’t so shocked at this as he might have 
een. 

“By Jove, that’s good news! You're 
certain to be better than she. What’s the 
matter with her?” 

Dian shook her head. 

‘“T thought it was bad temper and that she 
would appear, but Mr. Dowall is certain she 
won't. She wants people to believe that the 
play has failed because, owing to illness, she 
could not make her appearance. And it will 
fail, Johnny. Mr. Dowall is the best prophet 
I know, and he says that failure is inevitable.” 

Johnny stopped dead in his stride. 

‘“The devil he did! That’s bad news to 
me.” | 

“Qh, it doesn’t matter,’ she said, ignorant 
of the cause of his perturbation. ‘‘ Anyway, 
I’m giving up the stage. What Alana said was 
true—the story of the understudy who leaps 
to fame in a night is all moonshine. I shan’t 
either leap there or walk there or even crawl 
there.’ And then she saw his face and her 
heart sank. ‘‘ What is the matter ? ” 

‘‘ Let us eat first,’ he said ruefully. 

They went into the warm, well-lighted saloon 
of the restaurant and ordered coffee and fried 
eggs; and the food was very comforting. 

“Now,” he said, as he lit a cigarette, ‘‘ I am 
going to tell you how many sizes of fool I am. 
That show belongs to me.” 
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She stared at him in bewilderment. 

“T bought it,” he said grimly. ‘ Mr. Fred 
Vane told me the tale so effectively that I have 
not only bought the show but I have taken a 
lease of the theatre.”’ 

“Oh, Johnny!’ she gasped. ‘“‘ You never 
have! My dear, you'll lose every penny—how 
wicked of him! But you can get your money 
back if she doesn’t appear. You must have 
stipulated for her v 

“T stipulated for nothing: I didn’t even 
have a contract with him. It was one of those 
clever exchanges of letters to save lawyers’ 
fees.’ And then he laughed. ‘“ You needn’t 
worry your little head about it. I don’t want 
to lose twelve thousand pounds, and have in 
addition the liability of the theatre on my 
hands, but it won’t absolutely break me, 
though it will make a big hole in my 
reserves.” 

He took her home and left her, almost in 
tears, at her Bloomsbury lodging; then he 
went back in time to intercept the brain-weary 
Mr. Dowall just as he was leaving the theatre. 

Dowall listened scowlingly and shook his 
head. 

“You're the sucker, are you? I was 
wondering who it was. Making this show go 
will be as easy as selling ice-cream to Eskimos. 
There’s only one person in the world who could 
save it, and that’s Alana.”’ 

‘“‘ She’s not in England.”’ 

Dowall shook his head. 
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“No; she was in New York when I heard of 
her last. Anyway, she couldn’t rehearse it in 
time, and that’s that. You've got to face the 
certainty of losing your money, just as I’ve 
got to face the certainty of losing my job. 
That doesn’t worry me much, because I’ve 
been praying for the end of my contract. 
Alana ...!’’ He shook his head and sighed. 
‘““There’s one chance in eight with Alana, but 
with nobody else! ” 

John agreed unhappily. 

In her dressing-room sat Dian, numbed and 
panic-stricken. She was dressed for the first 
act, had been “‘ made-up” and dressed for an 
hour. 

She gazed hopelessly at inevitable failure. 
The play was bad, the music, the production, 
everything. To have made her appearance in 
the middle of a successful run . . . that would 
have given her a chance. 

She looked round the resplendent dressing- 
room—it was Elsa’s—and shivered. 

The play might run a week—a month perhaps ; 
and it was Johnny’s. Failure might not ruin 
him, but it would hurt him badly. This added 
responsibility was disastrous. 

The telephone bell tinkled. 

She took up the instrument, thinking it was 
Johnny, and heard the stage doorkeeper : 

‘It’s some sort of trunk call—I can’t get it 
quite, miss. Will you hang on?” 

She waited : in her ear were strange splutter- 
ings and whinings. Distant voices spoke in- 
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comprehensibly. Some one near at hand said, 
, “Clear now to your call. 

‘And the noises died, and she heard a gentle 
voice : 

‘Ts that you, honey ? ” 

It was Alana’s! She would have known it 
anywhere. 

“Alana! How wonderful! Are you in 
London ? ”’ 

Alana’s soft, gurgling voice came to her. 

‘No, honey—I'm in New York. I read you 
were opening to-night, so I thought I’d call 
you... 

There was a long pause. 

‘Tt’s all right—I guess I’m not too well .. . 
speaking from bed, Dian—they didn’t want me 
to talk, these doctors... but, you know, 
honey . . . wanted to wish you luck and the 
‘know-how.’ ... You forget yourself, kid 

. just forget yourself. . . . I'll be right along 
wishing for you . just forget you're Dian 
. . . and remember that I’m with you....” 

The voice stopped: Dian thought she heard 
a woman’s voice say something sharply, and 
then there was a click, and a man said, “ Call 
to New York finished.”’ 

For half an hour Dian sat looking straight 
ahead of her. The call boy knocked at the 
door, and bellowed her name; and she rose and 
went out with a feeling that it was not she who 
walked so light-heartedly along the dim passage 
that led to the stage. 

Johnny did not reach the theatre till nearly 
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eight o'clock, just before the curtain rose, and 
he was staggered to find the best box occupied 
by Freddie. At least he might have had the 
decency to keep away that night ! 

The programme had been “ slipped’ with 
the information that, owing to severe indis- 
position, Miss Elsa Forsyant would not make 
her appearance ; and with this as a text, John 
Crewe made his way to Freddie's box in 
an endeavour to save something from the 
wreckage. 

Freddie listened with half-closed eyes. 

“Sorry, old man, but when I sold you the 
production I didn’t undertake that Miss 
Forsyant should appear. She’s terribly ill 
. . . the doctor thinks it’s a complete nervous 
breakdown and has ordered her away to the 
Riviera. But the show’s all right: don’t let 
old Dowall rattle you. And that young lady 
of yours is going to make a big hit, believe me.”’ 

He slapped Johnny on the back, and John 
Crewe had to exercise a great deal of self- 
restraint to prevent himself slapping back. 

He had hardly reached his seat when the 
curtain rose. 

The opening was weak. The best producer 
in the world could have done nothing with the 
aristocrat’s music. There was a stir in the 
theatre; the gallery began to cough. Mr. 
Jevons, the conductor, a nervous man, mopped 
his wet brow and communicated his nervous- 
ness to the orchestra. The first comedy scene 
was painfully unfunny. Johnny writhed in 
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his seat. And then, with a burst of music— 
all the good numbers in the show had been 
imported for Elsa’s benefit—there came— 
Alana. 

There was no doubt about it at all. Fora 
moment the big house gasped, and then, as 
it recognised its favourite, it rose and roared. 
She was a little taken aback by the recep- 
tion, smiled nervously, bowed, and began her 
number. 

It was Alana, with all her vivacity, all her 
cleverness, all the tricks of hands and head: 
Alana’s voice, Alana’s twinkling feet. Again 
and again they called her back. 

Crewe looked across to the box where Freddie 
was sitting. His face was white, his mouth 
wide open. He sat like a man stricken dumb. 
In some mysterious way the play had gathered 
itself together, as though the very presence of 
the great star added some galvanic quality to 
its composition which it had not possessed until 
she came on to the stage. 

The first act passed like a flash. Again 
came Alana; again she sang and danced ; 
again her drawling voice electrified her lovers. 
John saw them picking up the little slips from 
the floor and scanning them. Who was Dian 
Donald ? Was it a new name by which Alana 
desired to be known ? Had she been reconciled 
to her husband .. .? 

The curtain fell, rose again, fell again, rose 
. . . On the tenth curtain the house lights were 
switched on. 
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John was passing the box on his way to the 
door leading to the stage when Freddie ap- 
peared, dishevelled and shaken. 

“Alana!’’ he squeaked. ‘‘ When did she 
come back? ...Mvy God! It gave me a 
shock! Never had anything like it... .” 

But John was already pushing open the steel 
door, and in a few seconds was on the stage. 
He made his way through the electrified stage 
hands, down a flight of stairs, and knocked 
at the door of Dian’s dressing-room. She 
opened it herself, and to his amazement she 
wore the same costume that Alana had 
worn. 

‘“ How was I ?”’ she asked. 

She was trembling; her voice shook. He 
gaped at her. 7 

“You? Wasn’t it Alana? ”’ 

She laughed, a little hysterically. 

“Of course it wasn’t, you silly booby! 
Didn’t they give me a wonderful reception ? 
Johnny, I’ve got the know-how. You re- 
member Alana said I would one day? She’s 
been on the phone to me to-night—it was 
wonderful ! ”’ 

He was silent, did not interrupt her when 
she began to speak rapidly about the possi- 
bility of the play being a success. 

“The second act is the best. Even Mr 
Dowall says so.”’ 

‘“ Where is Dowall ?”’ he asked quickly. 

Dowall was in his office, a tiny cupboard 
of a place opening from the stage. John 
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hurried back to find him sitting at his table, 
his head upon his hands. 

“Well?” 

The old producer looked up. 

“Beats me to blazes. You might have 
thought she was Alana ...the same _ tech- 
nique. Did you notice that three-step move- 
ment of hers? Only Alana could do that. 
By gosh, she’s a riot! All the stage hands 
say she’s as good as Alana at her best.” 

He stabbed John’s shirt-front with his blunt 
forefinger. 

“You've got a chance with this show—just 
a chance. I never thought they'd take to that 
girl—by gosh, what talent! And nobody 
guessed... .” 

John saw the second act through as in a 
dream. The comedy which he had thought 
dull took on an unexpected sparkle. The 
chorus, which had been a ragged line of bored 
girls singing flatly. became a mechanically 
perfect entity, radiantly lovely, rhythmic of 
movement. And Dian went from triumph to 
triumph. One little song of the aristocratic 
composer which Elsa had committed herself to 
sing was the biggest hit of the show. The 
management had not even troubled to “ plug ’”’ 
it, being only too anxious to have it over and 


forgotten. 
John heard people speaking around him. 
‘“Tt’s Alana .. . it isn’t Alana, but it’s very 
much like her . . . she’s better than Alana ...” 


And every now and again he saw somebody 
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in the audience consulting that little slip which 
told of Miss Elsa Forsyant’s indisposition and 
the understudy’s appearance. 

The curtain fell at last. Johnny could not 
believe that the play was over. He met a 
dramatic critic hurrying forth, putting on his 
coat. 

“Great show .. . new Alana... this isa 
bit of luck for Freddie Vane.”’ 

When he reached the stage, Dian was the 
centre of an excited group of chorus girls, and 
he had to push his way to her side. 

““TIsn’t it wonderful, wonderful?’ she 
breathed. ‘‘ Oh, darling, I’m so glad, for your 
sake! Everybody’s been so sweet——”’ 

“ You're not Alana! ”’ 

The voice was shrill. Nobody would have 
recognised it as Freddie’s. He was like a 
drunken man, shaking from head to foot, his 
under lip quivering, his eyes wide open. 

“You're not Alana . .. everybody thinks 
you're Alana...” 

And then he began to laugh hysterically. 
Possibly he had been drinking. Some stage 
hands took him back to his box, helped him on 
with his coat, and put him in a cab. 

‘“Let’s stay up until the newspapers come 
out. ...I want to see the notices,’ Dian 
begged, and Johnny humoured her; took her 
and two of the company to his private room 
in the hotel, before he sent a messenger to 
Fleet Street to collect the early morning 
editions. 
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He opened the first of these, saw a headline 
and gasped : 


‘TRAGIC COINCIDENCE ”’ 
and the first paragraph ran : 


“Whilst the new Alana, Miss Dian 
Donald, scored a most amazing individual 
triumph in Great Heart at the Elcho 
Theatre last night, at the very moment of 
her appearance, when even the most 
experienced members of the audience mis- 
took her for the great star of a few years 
ago, the real Alana Vane died, whilst she 
was in the act of talking on the wireless 
phone to Miss Dian Donald from her sick- 
bed...” 


“Was it a good notice?’ asked Dian 
anxiously. 

“Very,” said Johnny, as he folded up the 
paper. ‘“‘ But I think we'd better read these 
when we're alone.’ 








Chubb of the Slipper 


O doubt about Chubb’s gift of oratory. 
When he was a sprat of twelve, a chubby 
midget filling his neat cadet uniform, he had 
orated to the Commander of H.M.S. Britannia 
to such purpose (it was on the subject of 
messing) that, recovering from his trance, the 
outraged officer had stopped his shore leave 
and threatened him with expulsion. 

People thought it was cheek, but really it 
was a natural gift for oratory. The Britannia 
boys called him Demosthenes Junior, but that 
was too long and it was “‘ Chubb ” that stuck, 
and rightly so, for “‘Chubb”’ fitted him as well 
as he fitted his clothes. 

He orated his way from Hong-Kong to 
Chatham, from Benin to Sydney. He ad- 
dressed Admirals, Captains, Commanders 
Navigators, and—at rare intervals—the Lords 
of the Admiralty themselves. 

He talked of himself soberly and gravely, as 
though he held the wheel of Destiny, and those 
who met him for the first time began by snigger- 
ing openly or secretly (according to their rank), 
and ended in a condition of awe-stricken 
reverence. 

If Chubb hadn’t been a good fellow, a splendid 
seaman, one of the best torpedo officers of his 

14 
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day, he would have been a bore. As it was, men 
sought him out to learn of his wisdom, and even 
Admirals, called up to respond at local functions 
for the Navy, came to Chubb to pick up the 
wrinkles of rhetoric. 

On a day in July, Chubb Church came down 
to the quay, driving his little yellow two-seater. 
His suit was aggressively brown, and perched 
above his round, red, cherubic face was a grey 
top hat. He had a long cigar between his teeth 
and a look of settled melancholy in his eyes. 

He drew the car up with a jerk by the edge 
of the landing-stage and slowly descended. 

A waiting petty officer touched his cap. 

‘“Flagship’s made a signal, Get up steam, 
sir,’’ he said. 

“* The Flagship’s made a signal, Get up steam,” 
repeated Chubb absently. ‘Oh, it has, has it? ”’ 

He inspected his small car with a bleak stare 
and shook his head. 

“ Never again, O car of fate,’’ he said. 

The chief petty officer twiddled his bare toes 
in embarrassment. 

‘“ Beg pardon, sir ? ’’ he said. 

Chubb brought his eyes to his subordinate. 

‘Ts your name Carr, my lad ? ”’ he asked. 

‘No, sir—Samson, sir.”’ 

‘Then you are not the car I was addressing, 
Samson.” 

He returned to his contemplation of the 
machine. 

His chauffeur had climbed out of the little 
well at the back of the car, and was regarding 
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its mechanism anxiously and not a little 
resentfully. 

Chubb twirled his cane, and pushed _ his 
grey hat further on the back of his head 
and sighed. 

“Son,” he said, “‘ take the car to Plymouth 
—I may be there; who knows the strange and 
beneficent workings of Providence? If I do 
not come, you will call every morning at Drake’s 
Lodge and tell Miss Gillander that the car is 
entirely at her disposal mornin’, afternoon, and 
evenin’—at any hour of the day or night. Tell 
her——”’ 

Here he stopped. Even Chubb felt the 
delicacy of delivering tragic messages by a 
chauffeur, and moreover in the presence of a 
hard-footed and eager-eared sailor who would 
repeat the conversation for the benefit of his 
favoured members of the Petty Officers’ Mess. 

Also there was a chance of the battleship 
going into Devonport, where he might deliver 
the message himself. 

‘Recall signal flying, sir,’’ said the petty 
officer. 

‘Blow the recall signal!” replied Chubb 
mutinously. 

He turned and walked slowly down the 
steps and stepped nimbly into the bobbing 
pinnace. 

“ Cast off,’’ he said and settled himself in the 
tiny cabin as the pinnace danced over the sunlit 
waters of Falmouth to the Ironside. 

“What the devil were you waiting for, 
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Chubb?” asked a justly annoyed Captain, 
who had been watching the scene ashore with 
his telescope; ‘I jolly nearly recalled the 
pinnace without you.” 

Chubb took off his hat. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘‘ there are moments in life 
when the premonition trembles upon one edge 
of sordid actuality.”’ 

“ Hurry up and get out of that kit,” inter- 
rupted the skipper briefly. ‘‘ Come on to the 
bridge, I want to speak to you.” 

“ We are going into Devonport,” said Captain 
Benson ten minutes later, when they stood side 
by side on the bridge of the battleship; “I 
suppose you’ve heard the news ? ”’ 

Chubb bowed his head. 

“ She sails on Wednesday next,”’ he said, with 
splendid resignation. “ You may think, sir, that 
I’m a sentimental ass—well, sir, as dear old 
Socrates or Plato or one of those officers 
said——”’ 

“Who sails? ’’ asked his astounded superior. 
“Tm not talking about anybody sailing.”’ 

“T thought you referred to Miss Gillander, 
sir,’’ replied Chubb, redder than ever. 

The Captain’s lips twitched. 

“Nothing so important,” he said gravely, 
‘““merely a question of European complications, 
and you’re gazetted to the Slipper for special 
service.” 

And so it came about that Chubb saw Jo 
Gillander again. 

He saw her in the big and fragrant drawing- 
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room that overlooks the Hard, and there was 
pleasure unmistakable in her eyes. 

She was the tiniest of girls, so perfectly and 
beautifully proportioned that you forgot she 
was under the height of the average woman. 
Her face was delicately modelled and delicately 
coloured. There was a dancing imp of laughter 
in her eyes, yet so tender a laughter that tears 
seemed near at hand. 

“TI saw your big fat ship come in,”’ she said, 
and patted the settee by her side most 
invitingly. 

No doubt but that Chubb prepared a rapid 
survey in language of overpowering vividness. 
From the world to this little lady was a natural 
transposition. 

“It is not for me,’’ he finished gravely, “ to 
forecast the enormous and cataclysmic con- 
sequence to a situation already workin’ to its 
ordained and fearful end. What spark of 
rhetoric, what brand of eloquence will eventu- 
ally fire the magazine, changin’ the destinies of 
men, and casting into the melting-pot the 
fortunes of nations—but, Miss Gillander, I can 
say with great earnestness and sincerity that 
I love you.” 

She raised her hand gently to stop him, but 
there was kindness in her eyes and the laughter 
had gone. 

‘For you,” he went on, “1 am prepared at 
any given moment—so far as the exigencies 
of the Service admit—to throw down the gage 
of war to all the world; refuse me, as you have 
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done not once, but many times, and let the 
world grow apprehensive in the face of a heart- 
broken and reckless man.”’ 

Of course it was absurd. She explained the 
absurdity in a very few words. It wasn’t the 
disparity in their fortunes, because, although 
the American heiress was credited with millions, 
yet Chubb was very well off indeed. It wasn’t 
that her parents objected, because she had no 
parents. It wasn’t even that she disliked 
Chubb—but (here was the truth, and she could 
not tel] it) Chubb was without the heroic 
qualities. He was less like the hero of tradition 
than anybody she had met. He was fat—there 
was no getting away from his girth; he was 
plump, he was babylike. 

She was a worshipper of tall men, with sad, 
clean-cut features, powdered grey at the temples. 
Chubb threatened to go bald on the slightest 
provocation. 

She explained, getting round the subject as 
best she could, why it was impossible for her 
to marry him. 

Chubb went back to the dockyard to super- 
intend the revictualling of H.M.S. Slapper with 
a heavy heart. 

It was his first important command, but it 
gave him no pleasure. It was a dream of a 
ship, could pull out twenty-eight knots; a lightly 
armed, unprotected cruiser designed for the 
protection of shipping—a sleek, swift, deadly 
little ship, such as Chubb could handle better 
than any man in the Service. 
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But his heart was at Drake’s Lodge, with a 
gir) whose packing he interrupted from day to 

ay. 

She was very definite at last, being humanly 
annoyed, not so much at his persistence as 
from his having called at II a.m. and caught 
her immersed in the prosaic task of making a 
cubic yard of wearing apparel fit half a cubic 
yard of box. 

The Steamship Company had sent her a 
frantic warning that she must reduce her 
baggage to its smallest limit, for war was in the 
air, and the holds of s.s. Germanie were needed 
for passenger accommodation. 

“ Understand finally, Captain Church,” said 
she, still kind, but this time unpleasantly so, 
‘“T cannot marry; you are not the kind of man 
I want——” | 

There—she had said it! 

Chubb stood comically, tragically bewildered. 

What kind of man could she want ? 

“The hot weather has perhaps affected you, 
Miss Gillander,” he said gently; “‘ the psychology 
of weather in its relation to human affairs has 
often—in short, what’s wrong with me?” 

“T don’t want you,” she said, biting her 
lips. 

There was a long and painful silence. 

“Qh,” said Chubb, and groped for his cap; 
‘all right.’”’ He walked to the door and turned 
upon her a face charged with portent. ‘For 
all that happens hereafter,’”’ said he, “ you are 
responsible.”’ 
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She ignored the unfairness of the threat. 

“You are not going to——”’ she began in 
agitation. 

“You will see the map of Europe changed,” 
said Chubb and walked out. 

From that moment, in Chubb’s mind, war 
was inevitable. 


IT 


THE Slipper came slowly through the darken- 
ing seas, all her lights out, a blur of grey on a 
grey ocean. Behind her, scarcely visible, was 
the coast of Ireland. 

Chubb stood on the bridge, and by his side 
was his First Lieutenant. The telegraph marked 
‘‘Slow ahead.”’ Chubb looked at his watch, 
snapped the case cover, and took from his 
pocket an envelope heavily sealed. He handed 
it without a word to his Number One, who 
examined the seal and passed it back to his 
superior. 

Chubb tore the envelope of his sealed orders 
and read the contents. 

“ Convey the Germanie to latitude. . .” 
he read aloud; ... “‘ wireless me when 
you have opened this ... keep an eye 
open for the enemy’s torpedo boats; there 
are four in your area... .”’ 


There were other instructions concerning a 
certain collier which would be found waiting at 
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a rendezvous—of other ships suspected of acting 
as colliers to the enemy. Chubb knew all 
about the Germanie. Its immense speed, its 
crowded accommodation, and, most important 
item of all, the fact that it carried two million 
pounds of gold had been set forth in the 
columns of the Press. 

“What the deuce are they sending gold to 
America for ? ’’ he asked fretfully. ‘‘ It seems 
to me that this is the time of all times when the 
auriferous metal is most needed at the seat of 
war.” 

‘‘ Shipment purchased months ago by the 
U.S. Treasury, sir,’’ said his Number One. 
“Dash it all—we can’t pinch the gold of 
neutrals ! ”’ 

‘‘ But why not send this damned stuff on an 
American ship ?”’ protested Chubb. “ Are you 
aware that the Studgardt and the Altona are in 
these waters—two of the fastest cruisers the 
Dutchmen have? Are you aware that on the 
Germanie are delicately nurtured ladies to 
whom the very thought of war is abhorrent ? 
By Heavens !’’—he raised a dramatic fist to the 
sky—‘‘ rather would I see the vexed boundaries 
of Europe twist in serpentine convulsions than 
that one spasm of fear——”’ 

‘‘ Wireless from the Flagship, sir.”’ 

The operator came on board with a bit of 
Paper. 

Chubb looked at the paper. 

‘“Candour, devoted, Portsmouth, tempted,’’ 
it ran. 

14* 
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‘“* Decode that,’’ he said, and in three minutes 
the message was in his hands. 

‘Destroyers covering Studgardé are crossing 

ou.” 
Chubb nodded. 

He was dressed in grey flannel trousers and 
grey sweater, a grim, workmanlike suit for the 
task in hand. 

He was the seaman now, cautious, alert, and 
tense. 

The engine telegraph went over to “ Full 
ahead,’’ and the swift Slipper gathering speed 
tore through the water, cutting the heavy seas 
with her knife-like bows. The day was failing 
but there was no mist. Officers searched the 
seas ahead through their binoculars, but there 
was no sign of craft. Darkness fell, and then 
far away on the starboard bow Chubb saw 
something. 

It was no more than a patch of foam on the 
water, but it was moving. 

It was for all the world as though a big white 
feather was being trailed on the sea at the end 
of an invisible swing. 

“‘Submarine on the starboard bow,” he 
shouted, and the Sitpper heeled over as though 
she was turning turtle as she came bow on to 
the danger. 

66 Bang | a9 

From the starboard gun of the forrard battery 
flicked a straight rod of flame. Instantly the 
white beams of two searchlights played upon the 
feather. 
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Chubb’s finger touched a button and two 
seconds later a long fish-like shape leapt from the 
bow to the water—a shape that seemed alive 
as it swam straight and swift to its prey. 

t¢é Bang ! 39 

The shell from the second gun threw up a 
column of water to the rear of the feather, now 
moving in a circle preparatory to launching her 
death-dealing messenger. 

She was half turned when the British torpedo 
struck her. Up into the air jumped a great 
column of water sprinkled with black wreckage. 
A deafening explosion and then silence. 

“A—way cutter!’’ roared Chubb, and 
the boat went over the side to pick up what was 
left of the luckless crew. 

“Phew!” said Chubb and wiped his fore- 
head as the boat came back from its fruitless 
search. 

The boat was hardly inboard when the 
second attack came. The two destroyers came 
into the white beams of the searchlights as the 
Slibper was gathering way. The four star- 
board guns of the Slipper spoke together, and 
there came across the waters a sound like the 
emptying of a sack of old iron. 

“ That’s got her,’’ began Chubb, when the 
bridge on which he stood was raked by a mad 
twirling shell, which carried away rail and port 
telegraph, and almost carried Chubb with it. 
It was the last shot the destroyer fired. Again 
the fish-like shape leapt joyfully to its work 
from the torpedo tube in the bow. 
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It met and passed another, which just missed 
the swinging stern of the Slipper... the 
torpedo boat went down by the head in a swirl 
of water. 

But the second was intact though lamed. 

The aft guns of the Slipper pumped shell into 
her, but at an ever-increasing distance. 

“ Wireless the Flagship,’’ said Chubb; “ they 
can send a couple of T.B.D.’s to pick her up.”’ 

He was bothered. He was working blindly. 
pomewhere beyond the rim of the sea men were 
Slaying a game with the Slipper as a pawn. 
Somewhere in a big building in the very heart 
of London the players watched him dispassion- 
ately—condemning him, perhaps, that from his 
sacrifice they might gain some advantage of 
which he knew nothing. 

He searched the seas again through his night- 
glasses. It was not a hostile cruiser he sought ; 
the Studgardt was a thousand miles away. It 
was Germanie he was looking for. The fact was 
the panic-stricken Germanie was running at 
top speed to the New England coast with her 
precious cargo. 

He parted from the cruiser fleet at Brow Head 
and had taken his instructions from the grey- 
haired young Admiral. 

‘““Here are your orders,” he said, handing 
the sealed package; ‘“ you won’t have much 
trouble, I fancy—keep to the south of the 
Germante’s course. Coal at Halifax, and report 
to the C.I.C., North Atlantic.” 

‘“‘Far be it from me sir,’’ said Chubb “ to 
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discuss or question the high strategists of war, 
but a great passenger steamer carrying huge 
quantities of gold demands much greater pro- 
tection than I can give her.”’ 

“Don’t make speeches at me, you insub- 
ordinate devil,’’ said the Admiral. “ You're 
not likely to be bothered, and if you are you 
can run up to the Germanie, take off Miss 
Gillander, and set a course for a desert island.”’ 

Chubb blushed and went down the ladder, 
cursing all high officers who gossiped about his 
private affairs. 

So the fleet sailed eastward, and a man who 
had been lying out of sight of the coastguards 
on the Irish coast carefully noted the direction 
it took, and making his way to the nearest post 
office telegraphed to London a tender inquiry 
after his mother’s health. 

An hour later the German North Atlantic 
Squadron received news via Togoland that the 
rich prize Germanie was on her way to America 
escorted byone insignificant, unprotected cruiser. 

Wireless messages went left and right, and 
while two destroyers and a submarine moved 
from their secret base to cut off the Slipper, 
the cruiser squadron made its preparations for 
the rapid transference of gold. 


Ill 


THERE was on board the Germante a certain air 
of tension which communicated itself by some 
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remarkable method from the ships’ officers, who 
knew the peril, to the passengers, who knew 
nothing. 

Jo Gillander, stretched in a big deck chair, 
her grave eyes on the horizon, found a certain 
melancholy pleasure in the nervousness of her 
fellow-passengers. For she needed diversion. 
There lingered in her mind the unheroic figure 
of a stout young naval officer and in her ears 
his sombre eloquence. She smiled faintly, but 
the smile soon passed. 

She had not realised how big a place he held 
in her heart and in her thoughts. She looked 
up with half a frown as the dapper figure of the 
middle-aged von Sedligtz dropped into the 
chair by her side. She had known him for 
some years. He was attached to the Embassy 
at Washington, an automatically smiling man, 
with a clean skin and a carefully brushed 
moustache. 

‘““ Now you shall soon be back in your free 
land,” he smiled, “‘away from horrid war, 
hein? Soon we shall make wars impossible 
and police all Europe—Europe in peace under 
our High Kaiser ! ” 

“Do you think you will win ?’”’ She looked 
at him curiously, and he laughed. 

‘“Cer-tain-ly—why not? First to crush 
France, then to crush Russia, and all the time 
we weary the English fleet—picking off one 
ship here and one ship there.” 

He stopped and hesitated. 

‘“ Already,”’ he said impressively, and his 
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hand swept to the sea, “in this circle of water 
there has been one such ship—pouf/—gone ! 
I know.” 

He nodded wisely. 

She looked at him with resentment in her 
eyes. That he could smile amidst such horrors! 
That he could be so complacent in the face of 
tragedy! And she .emembered that stout man 
of hers—yes, of hers, she told herself defiantly, 
and enveloped him in that second of time in the 
heroic qualities which had never been his. At 
this moment the Captain of the Slipper was 
very precious to this dainty little lady. 

‘Yes, it went out,” von Sedligtz went on, 
unconscious of the storm that was gathering; 
“one moment a proud ship—the next moment 
our friend the Slipper——”’ 

“ The Slipper !”’ / 

She was on her feet, white and shaking. 

‘Ja wohl!” he said jocularly—he was a 
dense man and saw only the sensation he had 
made. ‘“‘ Such is my knowledge. You saw a 
fishing-boat pass yesterday—you saw a man 
waving little flags—he told me everything.” 

She confronted him, pale as death, that 
rosebud mouth set in a straight line. 

“Tf the Sltpper is sunk,” she said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ I hope this ship sinks, and you and I 
with it.” 

He stared at her, but he was never destined 
to utter what was in his mind... . they felt 
the ship slow down, without realising what was 
happening, then— 
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“Gott!” cried the exultant von Sedligtz ; 
“look ! ” 

Right ahead, barring the way, were four great 
ships painted grey, and: from their main 
fluttered the white-and-black flag. 

“For the gold, you understand,” he cried, 
beside himself with joy—‘ for twenty million 
marks on this ship. Hoch!” 

Nearer and nearer they came, then the 
Germanie’s engines reversed and stopped, and a 
little steamboat came rocking from the Flagship 
of the squadron. It got half-way when under 
its bows came a fountain of water, and dully 
across the sea came the shock of the explosion. 

Jo Gillander turned her head and gasped. 
Coming at full speed, the water, creamy white at 
her sharp nose, raced the Slipper. 

It was madness—she realised that. She saw 
the German picket-boat turn, then of a sudden 
it flew to splinters before her eyes. 

Simultane usly the squadron ahead moved 
left and right and came into action. 

“Crash! Crash! Crash!” 

The guns were thunder ; the whizzing, shriek- 
ing shells indescribably terrifying. 

With clasped hands and grey face she saw 
the Slipper turn almost on her side as she 
changed her course, saw a black cavity yawn 
in her upper works. 

The Slipper was showing her teeth now. 
Her four-point-two guns were not to be despised, 
and she hit back, spitting fire, fore, aft, and 
amidships. 
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Worse than this, the lean grey devils were 
being loosened from their forward tubes. 

The Studgardt was suddenly enveloped in 
flame and smoke and listed heavily to port. 

Then a shell carried away mast and fore- 
funnel of the Slipper, and she went over again, 
to recover almost immediately. 

But the cruiser squadron was showing un- 
usual activity. Smoke belched from their 
stacks and there was a flurry of water astern... . 

They saw the British fleet long before the 
hysterical folk on the Germanie had seen her. 

They came up in two divisions, marvellously 
appearing over the rim of the sea—eighty 
mighty vessels of war, throwing steel farther 
and heavier than any cruiser that was ever 
built. 

The end came in a horrible whirlpool of water 
that marked a vanished cruiser. 


“It was a ruse, of course,’’ said von Sedligtz, 
his mouth working pathetically ; “they sent the 
Slipper, and followed her up.” 

She said nothing, waiting at the end of the 
gangway, up which there ran a beautiful man 
in a grey sweater, his red face grimy with 
powder, a most unlovely cut across his cheek— 
he got that from a splinter of shell which all but 
missed him. 

‘The Admiral’s compliments to you, and 
can you go ahead, sir?’ said Chubb. ‘“ I——’ 

Then he saw the girl. 

‘TI told you what would happen,” he said 
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reproachfully, and indicated a battered cruiser ; 
“all this might have been avoided.”’ 

And as he saddled her with the full responsi- 
bility for a European war, she came laughing and 
crying to his arms. 








Indian Magic 


HEN love comes barging into a man’s 

business there’s generally trouble for 

everybody. That is the opinion of people with 
knowledge and education. 

There was a schoolmaster—and a real gentle- 
man—who used to work next to me in the shoe- 
making shop at Dartmoor, who told me that 
love is responsible for more crime than drink. 
He gave me the figures, and with a bit of chalk 
he drew what he called a “ grarf’’ on the sole 
of Wigman’s boots—Wigman, that shot the 
policeman in the Harrow Road. A very nice 
fellow—Wigman, I mean. I never met the 
policeman. 

There used to be a warder at Dartmoor whose 
wife ran away with a soldier. You ought to 
hear him talk about women ! 

There’s another thing I despise—foreigners. 
It stands to reason that foreigners are different 
to us Christians. There’s no sense of, what I 
might term, honour amongst them. They keep 
things back like Dhobi, the Indian, kept things 
from young Sam Baring. Love and foreigners 
was Sam’s ruin, and deny it who can. 

Sam is as smart a fellow as you would find 
between here and . . . well, anywhere. Quite 
the gentleman, and well educated. He can 
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read and write, and you can’t ask him anything 
about geography that he couldn’t tell you. 

He is always well dressed—why, I’ve seen 
him mixing with the swells at Ascot like one of 
themselves. High collar, spotted tie, long- 
tailed coat, and a handsome brown bowler with 
a Beatty tilt—he was my idea of what a lord 
should look like. 

Sam and me and an American, named Bisher, 
made a lot of money out of the electric racing 
saddle. You put it on a horse and touched a 
button—and he moves! I’ve seen experienced 
trainers watching the effect of the saddle with 
their mouths wide open. There was a coil 
inside and a small battery. When you touched 
the button, the horse got a shock, and naturally 
went a bit faster. It cost about £150 to make, 
and we took orders for ninety at {50 apiece. 
I needn’t tell you that when we didn’t deliver 
the goods, some unpleasant letters came to the 
office, but, as Sam said, they were out to defraud 
the Jockey Club by artificial stimulants, and he 
was doing a good turn to the sport by besting 
them. Anyway, they couldn’t squeal, and that 
was something. 

Sam had high notions about racing, and we’d 
hardly packed our parcel before he saw an 
advertisement of a farm for sale, and he got 
the idea of training a horse or two. He bought 
a couple out of selling races at Gatwick and 
Lingfield: Early Worm was one, and the 
other was called String of Beans. Sam got 
a licence to train without much trouble. He 
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had never been before the Stewards, and he 
hadn’t tried to sell electric saddles to the swell 
trainers at Newmarket, so, as the song says, 
the breath of scandal ne’er sullied his fair name. 
And he hadn’t been in the hands of the police 
either. 

Luck is a funny thing. Both those horses he 
bought were pretty good. ‘We used to run ’em 
down the course for a bit. They wouldn’t be 
trying a yard. Then, when the money was 
down, we let loose the head of String of Beans, 
and the way he won was both exciting and 
cheerful. 

We might have gone on, and packed enough 
money to live like princes, if it hadn’t been for 
this girl I’ve been referring to. 

Her name was Virginia, the same as the 
country in America, but she was English. Per- 
sonally, I never saw anything in her, and when 
one day I heard her say to her father, “* Who 
is that funny little man with the big red nose ? ”’ 
referring to me, she passed out of my life, and I 
lost all respect for her. Her father’s name was 
Major Rice, and he had a stable near ours. He 
trained a few horses, mostly his own, but he 
had a couple belonging to a young gentleman 
named Tarbot, Captain Harold Tarbot. 

Sam got quite friendly with them, and used 
to go over to late dinner all dressed up in evening 
clothing, which was swank. 

Well, to cut a long story short, he fell in love 
with this girl, and meeting her out one day on 
the Downs, he up and told her that she was 
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the only girl in the world, and that all he had, 
including the house and furniture, Early Worm, 
and String of Beans, was hers, which wasn’t 
right, because me and Bisher had a share in 
the horses, and all the chairs in the dining-room 
I bought with my own money. 

I don’t exactly know what happened, but 
Sam came home with bits of Sussex sticking to 
his clothes and a black eye. Sam was wrong, 
but he was always a bit rough with women, and 
I gather that this captain happened to be 
handy. 

‘“ This comes of lowering yourself to the level 
of common people,’”’ said Sam, when he told us 
all about it. “I thought I was doing her a 
favour which, considering her father is in debt, 
and this captain hasn’t got two shillings to rub 
together, I certainly was. I'll give him Blue 
Rat!” 

‘IT shouldn’t give hjm anything if I were you, 
Sam,’’ I said, and Bisher agreed with me. “ If 
the young woman won’t let you walk out with 
her, she’s got bad taste. As to a blue rat— 
well, I’ve never heard of it, but I’ve seen pink 
ones in my time, especially in the United 
States, where good alcohol and lives are cheap.” 

‘* Blue Rat is his horse,’’ said Sam, who was 
putting a bit of sticking-plaster on his cheek 
in front of the looking-glass. “‘ He has been 
saving it all the year to win a selling plate at 
Newmarket. And to think,” he said bitterly, 
“that I have been giving him advice and 
helping, so to speak, to get the home together ! ” 
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Knowing how he felt, I was a bit astonished 
the next day when he went over to Major 
Rice’s, saw the young lady and the captain, 
and apologised. He didn’t tell us what his 
object was, and my own opinion then was that 
it was sheer gentlemanliness, for Sam Baring is 
as polite a fellow as ever drew the breath of 
life. 

Anyway, everything must have been all 
right, for Majo Rice came over to look at 
String of Beans. Jt was the first time he had 
ever been in our house, and Sam made a great 
fuss of him. The young lady didn’t come, but 
I saw her, that same week, strolling across the 
Downs with the captain, and I must say that 
they looked on affectionate terms, so far as it 
is possible for a man of the world to judge. 

One night Sam came in to where me and 
Bisher were playing a quiet game of bezique 
and he said : 

‘““T have entered String of Beans for a mile 
selling plate at Newmarket. It is the same 
race that Blue Rat is entered for, and I want 
to warn you fellows that if the major asks you 
if String of Beans is any good, you've got to 
say no. I am going to give that captain the 
shock of his life.”’ 

We had a couple of lads that Sam had picked 
up, to look after the horses, and he gave these 
boys instructions that String of Beans was only 
to be exercised at full strength when Major 
Rice wasn’t on the Downs. Therefore, it was 
more remarkable still when Sam told us one 
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day at lunch that Major Rice was bringing 
Blue Rat across the following morning, to give 
him a trial spin with String of Beans. 

“Oh, boy!” said Bisher, who, being an 
American, used strange expressions. 

‘“There’s going to be nothing funny about 
it,’ said Sam seriously. ‘‘I am putting a bit 
of extra weight on String of Beans, my idea 
being to know just how I stand with this Blue 
Rat. I’ve told the lad to ride him out.”’ 

The next morning the trial came off, and, to 
Sam’s astonishment, Blue Rat made rings round 
String of Beans. Led him all the way, and won 
the trial in a hack canter; and the time was 
good, as I know, because I had my watch on 
the spin from start to finish. 

Sam looked down his nose when he came 
back to the house. 

“That Blue Rat horse is going to win,’ he 
sald. 

“What about the weight you gave String of 
Beans ? ” 

Sam shook his head. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ he said; “if String of 
Beans had a stone less, he couldn’t have won 
that trial. This is horrible, Nosey.’’ (I might 
remark that that was the name by which my 
intimate friends called me.) 

Anyhow, Sam wasn’t quite satisfied, and he 
persuaded the major to give the horses another 
trial, and this time they carried the weights 
they were set to carry in the race, and Blue 
Rat did just what he liked with String of Beans 
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—walted on him to the distance, and then 
came away and won his race, dancing. 

“All my best laid plans are dissolving in 
smoke,’ groaned Sam, who was a very high- 
class talker when he liked to give his mind to 
literary conversation. ‘‘I have been kidding 
Rice all along that his horse was the best, and 
quite unexpectedly I have been telling the 
truth.” 

“Tf you don’t want Blue Rat to win, why 
not get at the other horse?” said Bisher. 
‘It is dead easy to give him a pill a couple of 
days before the race.” 

“Not so easy,” said Sam. ‘“ You don’t 
suppose,” he asked contemptuous, ‘that I 
have been going in and out of that house 
without knowing the lay of the stables? 
Besides, if you gave him poison’ he wouldn’t 
run, and if he wouldn’t run, that da—— the 
captain, wouldn’t lose his money, would he ? ”’ 
which is common sense and logic, as we all 
agreed, 

It was a week before the race when we met 
Mr. Dhobi. He was an Indian person—I will 
not call him a gentleman—a little fellow, very 
thin, with a high forehead and gold spectacles. 
Sam had met him somewhere in town, where 
he used to run a fortune-telling business, in a 
little turning off Regent Street. 

I never saw a man wear a frock-coat and a 
top-hat on a hot day so elegantly. 

Nobody expected him. 

‘The fact is, gentlemen,” he said in his 
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foreign way, ‘I happened to know that Mr. 
Baring was down at Luscombe, and as Mr. 
Baring has been a very good friend of mine, I 
couldn’t very well avoid giving him a chance 
of securing the golden harvest, which the brave 
and the fortunate alike deserve.” 

I’ve got a good memory for words, even if I 
don’t know the meaning of them, and that was 
what he said. 

“‘T am glad to see you, Dhobi; how is the 
crystal fake going ? ”’ 

Dhobi shook his head. 

“The constabulary of London have inter- 
fered, tyrannously and arbitrarily,’’ he said. 
‘“‘ Because I am a stranger to your land, being 
an Indian, as you will notice by the pigmenta- 
tion of my countenance, I have been victimised 
by a trick of brutality. But knowing that Mr. 
Baring was in the racecourse business, I have 
brought to him the discovery of a fellow- 
countryman of mine, hoping that a suitable 
honorarium will reward me for trouble taken 
and travelling expenses incurred.” 

And then he told us the most wonderful 
story. Personally, I didn’t believe it, being by 
nature suspicious, and by profession a teller of 
the tale. But this Dhobi had a drug which 
was called Indian Magic. He brought out a 
big packet and showed us. It looked like dried 
tea leaves, but it was the dried leaf of a certain 
Indian bush which only grew on the high 
mountains, and it had the effect of increasing 
the stamina of any human being or horse that 
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ateit. Whether or not there are high mountains 
in India, I don’t know. Sam said there were 
certain hills called the Emma Layers or Hindoo 
Push, and geography was his passion. 

Naturally, being experienced tale-pitchers, 
and having behind us a record of ninety electric 
saddles sold and paid for, we didn’t exactly fall 
upon his neck. 

“It sounds all right, Dhobi,”’ said Sam. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,”’ 
said Dhobi, highly enthusiastic. ‘‘I do not 
ask you to buy a pig in a poke, or make a leap 
in the dark. Give one handful to any horse 
you have before he goes out to exercise, and 
then tell me if I am indulging in fairy stories 
or fantastic exaggerations.”’ 

That seemed fair. 

We put Dhobi up for the night and brought 
him into a game of Solo with the idea of testing 
his intelligence. He was more intelligent by 
three pounds ten and sixpence than Sam and 
me when we got up to go to bed. 

“We will try it on String of Beans,’’ said 
Sam. ‘‘ He has always struck me as being a 
horse liable to take kindly to intoxication.” 

So, before the sun was up, we all went to 
String of Beans’s stall, and Dhobi mixed with 
the horse’s corn a handful of the Indian Magic. 

String of Beans ate off all right. He’d eat 
anything. He had a special partiality for 
mutton bones and cabbage stalks, which is 
strange, considering that most of his ancestors 
were vegetarians. 
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The only thing we had to try him with was 
Early Worm, who wasn’t a bad horse by any 
means ; moreover, he had been in the trial spin 
with Blue Rat, and he had been up sides with 
String of Beans all the way, and had only been 
beaten a neck. 

So we went out to the Downs, and String of 
Beans was the liveliest member of the party. 
The way he tiptoed and pranced and walked 
sideways and backways was both alarming and 
instructive. I’ve never seen a horse get jovial 
before, but String of Beans was all that; he 
did everything except laugh. I don’t know 
whether people will believe what I’m going to 
tell them. 

String of Beans jumped off at the start, 
made all the running, and beat Early Worm by 
the length of the street. There was nothing 
wrong about the gallop, because three of us 
put the clock on him and he did the mile in 
one-forty dead. 

Sam drew a long sigh, and his eyes shone with 
a soft light. 

“Thank you, Dhobi,’’ he said, “ you are 
indeed a welcome guest.”’ 

But he wasn’t parting with any money until 
we had seen how String of Beans got over his 
jag. The wonderful thing about Indian Magic 
was that it showed no sign on the horse’s coat. 
He didn’t break out in a sweat or go mad, and 
when the race was over he was just as lively 
as he was before it started. In fact, Indian 
Magic had no effect at all upon him, except 
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when we galloped him a few days after the trial 
he didn’t go any faster than Early Worm To 
make absolutely sure, we tried a handful of 
Indian Magic on Early Worm, and then put 
the two horses together in a fast mile spin. 
Early Worm went ahead and stayed there, 
and when it was over, and we clicked down our 
watches, Sam said : 

“ Boys, this Captain What’s-his-name is going 
to get a jar.” 

He had quite recovered his position with the 
Rices: he used to go over there regular, 
and the captain couldn’t do enough for him. 
Especially when Sam gave him advice about 
Blue Rat. I heard him one day when we 
were up on the Downs exercising our two 
animals. The captain and the young lady rode 
up to us just before we left. : 

‘Are you running yours at Newmarket, Mr. 
Baring ? ’’ says the captain. 

‘Yes, I shall run him,” says Sam, shaking 
his head mournfully. ‘“‘ But what’s the use ? 
Your Blue Rat is going to put it all over us.” 

“ T wonder whether [ shall get a good price ? ”’ 
says the captain thoughtfully. 

‘Tf you don’t advertise it, and nobody 
knows anything about the trial, you'll get six 
to one for your money,” says Sam. “TI shall 
back mine,” he went on, “ for old association’s 
sake. String of Beans has been a good friend 
of mine, and I don’t think he’d like to know 
that I let him run without having fifty on him. 
In fact,’’ he says, ‘‘ 1 shouldn’t be surprised if 
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my horse wasn’t favourite, but don’t you take 
any notice of that, Captain. The public always 
dash in and back the wrong horse.”’ 

‘‘T have been looking at the entries,’’ says 
the captain, pulling a paper out of his pocket. 
“Do you see anything there that is likely to 
beat mine, Mr. Baring ? ”’ 

He handed down the paper and Sam took it. 

“No,” he says, “‘ there is nothing there to 
beat yours. String of Beans will head most of 
them ; but, of course, the poor old String won’t 
see the way your horse is going.” 

‘‘T hope not,” says Miss Virginia, in an 
absent-minded kind of way, and she looks at 
the captain with a kind of scared look. “‘ It is 
an awful lot of money to risk on a selling plater, 
Harold,’ she says. ‘“‘ Daddy doesn’t like the 
idea at all.” 

‘* Believe me,’’ says Sam, very earnest, ‘‘ and 
I speak as a sportsman of experience and a man 
of the world, backing Blue Rat is like picking 
up money. It is like taking pennies from a 
child,” he says. ‘If I wasn’t an honest man 
—which, thank God, I am,” says Sam, “ and 
not a word has ever been spoken against my 
character, and no stain of dishonour has blotted 
my coat-of-arms, which is a lamb crouching 
before a lion ramping, if I wasn’t—well, any- 
way, I’m not going to back your horse, not for 
a penny,” he says. “I wouldn’t spoil your 
market. It would be almost caddish,” he says. 

“Do you think the trial was right ?’”’ says 
the captain. 
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“Right ?”’ says Sam scoffingly, “ why, of 
course it was right; you took the time, the 
clock cannot lie. No, poor old String of Beans 
— win, and if you would rather I didn’t run 

im" 

“Not at all,’ says the captain hastily, 
‘especially if he is likely to become a public 
favourite. That will make the price of Blue 
Rat a better one.”’ 

Walking home to the farm, Sam was a bit 
remorseless. 

“When that dud goes broke, I am going 
along to the sale of his goods to buy some of 
his heirlooms,” he says. ‘‘I won’t half tell 
him what I think of him, either! As to the 
girl, I wouldn’t marry her if she threw herself 
at me. I’m finished with women, Nosey. 
They are just vampires and bloodsuckers. 
Besides,’”’ he says, “‘ what’s beauty? If I was 
the Prime Minister I would have a law passed 
stopping women from showing their faces. It 
would give the plain ones a chance. The only 
difference between the plainest woman in the 
world and the ugliest woman, is her face. Has 
that ever struck you, Nosey ? ” 

I told him it had. It was curious how Sam 
was able to put into words thoughts that had 
been in your mind for years without your being 
able to express them. 

“I don’t suppose I shall ever be Prime 
Minister,’ said Sam. ‘“‘ Politics I have never 
understood, and never shall.”’ 

‘‘ You won’t miss much,”’ says I. 
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‘“‘T don’t suppose I shall,”” says Sam, “ but 
it must be rather wonderful being a Prime 
Minister and having all the swells tell you when 
their horses are going to win, and when they’re 
not trying.” 

We got String of Beans to Newmarket, or 
rather at a little place between Royston and 
Newmarket, and on the day of the race we 
walked him over to the course. 

Sam had made his plans. He was going into 
Tattersalls’ ring, wait for the market to be 
formed, and then sai] in and back String of 
Beans with all the money we had. Bisher was 
going to look after the horse in the paddock 
and give him his feed, whilst the previous race 
was being run and nobody was about; and I 
was going into the “silver ring’’ to put on as 
much money as I could bet before the price 
came tumbling down. 

We were walking across the Heath when we 
overtook the captain and Miss Virginia; I 
thought she was looking very worried. Sam 
took off his hat like a gentleman. 

“Good morning, Mr. Baring,’ she said ; 

“perhaps you will help me to try and persuade 
Captain Tarbot——”’ 

The captain was a bit annoyed, I think, but 
she went on. 

“Captain Tarbot is going to put a thousand 
pounds on his horse; I think that is madness, 
don’t you, Mr. Baring ? ”’ 

“Not at all,” said Sam, very firm. “If he 
had two thousand pounds he ought to put it 
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on that horse; it is one of the finest horses 
that I have ever seen in a selling plate. The 
only danger is, that he may not be able to 
afford to bid up at the auction to buy it in. 
That horse,’ he says, ‘‘ will fetch at least a 
thousand pounds——”’ 

“Tf it wins,” says the girl. ‘‘ But suppose it 
doesn’t win——”’ 

Sam sort of smiled. 

“ It is humanly impossible for that horse not 
to win, Miss Virginia,’’ he says. “I speak as 
a sportsman and a man of the world, and I tell 
you that though funny things happen in racing, 
I never expect to see anything so comic as that 
horse not winning. I have been looking up his 
pedigree, and I say that it is a sin and a shame 
that a horse of that class and character should 
be running in a selling plate. But be that as 
it may, miss,’ he says, “‘ you couldn’t stop him 
winning unless you built a wall across the 
course, and even then he’d jump it.”’ 

“You hear, my dear?” says the captain. 
‘“‘ Mr. Baring understands these things.”’ 

“‘ So does father,’’ she says obstinately, “‘ and 
he says that Blue Rat is only a moderate horse, 
and if there is anything in the race that can 
gallop, your horse will be beaten.” 

‘With all due respect to the major,’ says 
Sam, ‘‘and a nicer man and more perfect 
gentleman I have never met, and highly edu- 
cated too—he is not up to date if he says that 
this horse, Blue Rat, isn’t the best performer 
he has ever trained. I'll tell you what I'll do 
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—Tll give you a thousand pounds for that 
horse as he stands, if you will let me run him 
and give me the market for myself.”’ 

It was very handsome of Sam, but he knew 
that the captain wouldn’t accept. Even the 
young lady was impressed. 

“Very well,’’ she says ; “‘ I suppose you know 
best,’”’ and that was the end of the conversation, 
for soon after we left them. 

At the last minute Sam changed his plans 
and sent Bisher into the ring to back the horse, 
whilst he went into the paddock to give String 
of Beans his final preparation. I was in the 
“silver ring ’’ when String of Beans went down 
to the post. He went down, first on his hind 
legs, then on his front legs, then all his legs 
together, and I could see by the way he was 
doing circles in the middle of the course that 
the Indian Magic was worth all the fifty pounds 
that Sam had given to Mr. Dhobi. 

String of Beans was a good favourite ; by the 
time I had finished backing him, he was at five 
to two; I had the curiosity to inquire the price 
of Blue Rat before I went into Tattersalls and 
joined Bisher and Sam. Blue Rat was at six 
to one, and was still six to one when I climbed 
the stand to where Sam and Bisher were 
standing. 

““ How did he go down ? ”’ says Sam. 

“Fine,” I says. ‘‘ Look at him, he’s still 
waltzing.” 

’? IT gave him a double dose,”’ says Sam in a 
low voice. ‘‘ Wecan’t afford to take any risks.”’ 
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“* He certainly went down like a high-spirited 
thoroughbred,’’ says Bisher. 

‘“ Have you got the money on ? ”’ I asked. 

Sam nodded. 

‘“‘ This is money from home, Nosey,”’ he says. 
“You have never in your life had a chance of 
collecting wealth so easily. When I look down 
at those bookmakers,” he says, “‘ I have a sort 
of feeling of sorrow for them. Little do they 
know as they stand there, howling their blink- 
ing heads off, that in a few minutes their vast 
and capacious pockets will be emptied into my 
hat. I think we'll go to London to-night to 
celebrate,’ he says. ‘‘ There’s a new show on 
at the Pollodium, and I have engaged the 
Royal box.” 

It was a very long time before the race 
started, String of Beans, being slightly the worse 
for Indian Magic, thought the winning-post was 
in the other direction, and wouldn’t turn his 
head to the tape. And when he did, he started 
teaching the other horses a new chasey step 
he’d learnt, and they began imitating him. 
Then he tried to walk about on his hind legs, 
like one of those horses you see in the British 
Museum, but at last they got his head right 
and up went the tape. 

You could see Sam’s blue-and-pink jacket 
very plainly, for the sun was shining, and before 
the field had gone a furlong, String of Beans 
was lobbing along in front, about ten lengths 
ahead of anything. 

“There ought to be a statue put up to the 
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man who found this Indian Magic,” says Sam, 
and we both agreed with him. 

Before they got to Bushes Hill, String of Beans 
was twenty lengths in front, with Blue Rat 
about five lengths in front of anything else. 

I looked round the stand, not expecting to 
find the captain, because he, being a swell, 
should have been in the members’ enclosure ; 
but there he was, and the young lady, and her 
face was the colour of chalk. 

Coming down Bushes Hill, String of Beans, 
striding out like a lion, was a half a furlong in 
front, and even if he dropped dead, the speed 
he was going would have carried him past the 
winning-post. But he didn’t drop dead. He 
sailed past the winning-post at forty miles an 
hour, and the smile on Sam’s face was a pleasure 
to see. 

We waited, and we had to wait a long time, 
for the second, which was Blue Rat, to get past 
the judge’s box, and then Sam says : 

‘Come on, boys, let’s lead him in.”’ 

“Wait a minute,”’ says Bisher; “ he hasn’t 
stopped yet.” 

String of Beans ought to have turned off to 
the left and gone into the paddock, and we 
could see the jockey pulling his head off, but 
the reins weren’t made that could hold String 
of Beans that day. He went over the heath, 
and we watched him on the skyline as he 
suddenly swerved to the right, and went gallop- 
ing across the heath in the direction of Cam- 
bridge. Then he swerved again, and came 
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back toward Newmarket town. After that we 
didn’t see him. By all accounts he went 
through Newmarket town, turned down a side 
street, dashed through a kitchen garden on to 
a tennis lawn, taking the net like a steeple- 
chaser, through a field, back to the Royston 
Road, and about half an hour later was stopped 
by two policemen in Cambridge. 

I must say the Stewards were very decent. 
They waited twenty minutes for String of Beans 
to come back, and it was only after somebody 
had telephoned that he had been seen racing a 
Ford car on the Cambridge Road, that they 
disqualified him and gave the race to Blue Rat. 

It was the double handful of Indian Magic 
that had done it. We reckoned afterwards that 
with one handful the jockey would have pulled 
him up within a mile of Newmarket, and he’d 
have got back in time for the jockey to have 
weighed in. 

Dhobi promised to meet Sam after the race, 
but he didn’t turn up. Sam spent all the 
evening looking for him. 








The King’s Brahm 


Be =: is a certain type of man, common 

to both hemispheres, and possibly to all 
races, though he is more sharply outlined when 
he is English or American, who thrives on 
disaster. 

You meet him to-day seedy and unshaven, 
and slip him the trifling loan he asks; you turn 
aside to-morrow to avoid him, but beware how 
you cross the street the next day lest his 
lacquered limousine strike you into an uncon- 
sciousness whence even the fragrance of his 
considerable cigar shall not recall you. 

For weeks, months even, such men occupy 
suites furnished like the model offices that look 
so well in catalogues. They have clerks and 
managers, and their names are painted on glass 
doors. Elevator boys respect them, and even 
policemen smile at them as they pass. 

Then of a sudden they vanish. New names 
appear on the office indicator, new staffs occupy 
their suites; and inquiry as to their where- 
abouts elicits brusque and negative replies. 
Months afterwards you meet them unexpectedly 
in country towns, a little shabby, a little 
furtive, but immensely enthusiastic about the 
new patent cinder-sifter that they are selling 
on commission. Then they seem to vanish out 
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of life, and their acquaintances, when they think 
of them at all, wonder whether they are in the 
poorhouse or only in gaol . . . and we continue 
in our speculation until one night the flash of 
a diamond shirt-stud in a box at the Opera 
betrays their presence in the réle of the newest 
millionaire. 

They live in a world of their own; in some 
mysterious way they carry their own popula- 
tion. Neither the men they meet nor the 
businesses they operate touch, even remotely, 
the everyday life of ordinary people. 

As a rule they are wistful, relentless men, 
with a gift for telling circumstantial lies in an 
easy absent-minded way, which is the only way 
lies can be told convincingly. 

Mr. Benjamin Thannett was such a pheno- 
menon. He was a commercial magician at the 
wave of whose slim hands mining corporations 
grew in a night, and substantial boards of 
directors were created in the wink of an eye. 
He himself never accepted a directorship. His 
name was absent from the innumerable pro- 
spectuses he had composed, nor did it appear 
as the holder of any important blocks of shares. 

In such companies as he promoted there 
were only two classes, and only one that 
mattered. These were the shareholders and 
the moneyholders. He seldom held shares. 
He appeared usually as the “vendor”’ of the 
property to be incorporated. He invariably 
had a property to sell—even in his day of dire 
necessity he could produce an oil field from his 
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pocket-book with the surprising celerity of the 
conjurer who extracts a rabbit from a top-hat. 

Sometimes, so alluring were these properties 
that the mere announcement of their possession 
filed the letter-box of his office with the appeals 
of would-be sharers of fortune. Thereafter 
came a period of prosperity which invited the 
envy of the honest poor. A period of luncheon 
parties, at which the principal stockholders 
of the new company received their first and 
only dividend in the shape of a full meal and 
faultless cigars. 

Mr. Thannett’s path through life was littered 
with the crippled remains of little optimists 
who had reached greedily towards him for easy 
wealth and had been shrivelled at a touch. 

There were probably widows amongst the 
debris; very likely there were orphans too, 
though this is doubtful, for the widow and the 
orphan with money have trustees and guardians 
to protect them. More pathetic were the fat 
and comfortable little men of business whose 
accumulations had vanished into the magician’s 
pocket. There was a suicide or two, but such 
things are inevitable. 

Mr. Thannett grew prosperous after many 
vicissitudes which involved occasional disap- 
pearance from the haunts of men, and he might 
have reached the summit of his ambition 
(there was an unreachable woman upon it) but 
for the fact that in the course of a certain opera- 
tion he came into conflict with the imponder- 
able factor of tradition. 
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In the year 1920 Mr. Thannett, returning 
from a tour of Europe, the possessor of five 
square miles of forest land whereon was sited 
an oil well of dubious value, was seized of a 
brilliant idea. From this, and the five square 
miles of Bulgarian territory, purchased from a 
drunken farmer for a song, grew “‘ The Balkan 
Oil and Timber Corporation.” The originator 
of this great idea had a confederate whom he 
described variously as ‘‘ my partner ’”’ and “ our 
General Manager,” one Steelson, a man as stout 
in build as himself but less presentable—for 
Thannett prided himself upon his gentlemanly 
appearance. 

On the day after his return to Paris, which 
for the time being was his headquarters, he sat 
with Mr. Steelson in his room at the Grand 
Hotel, a large scale map of Northern Bulgaria 
spread on the bed, and outlined the possibilities 
of the new venture. 

Steelson’s puckered face creased discourag- 
ingly. 

“You can’t do much with eight square kilo- 
metres, Ben,’’ he said, shaking his head, “ not 
in Europe anyway. Why not go to New York ? 
It’ look bigger from there.”’ 

Ben Thannett pulled at his cigar thought- 
fully. He was a tall, full-blooded man with 
faded eyes and a moustache of startling black- 
ness. 

‘TI think not,” he said carefully. ‘ There 
are a whole lot of reasons why I don’t want 
to go to America just now.” 

15* 
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Mr. Steelson wrinkled his nose. 

‘They've forgot that Cobalt Silver proposi- 
tion of yours by now,” he said contemptuously. 
‘“‘ A sucker 1s born every minute, but one dies 
every thirty seconds.” 

‘““Maybe they do, but there are enough left 
alive to tell the tale,’ said the other decisively. 
‘No, it’s London or nothing. They don’t feel 
very bad about Bulgaria in England, and 
besides, nobody knows anything about the 
country. I met a man on the Orient Express 
—he was English—who raved about Bulgaria ; 
said it was the finest country in Europe, full of 
minerals and timber and oil. That got me 
thinking. At Milan I got into conversation 
with two or three other men who were coming 
through and passed on all this cil and mineral 
talk. They lapped it up, Steel—lke puppies 
round a dripper of cream. It appears that 
Bulgaria is one of the nine promised lands— 
like Mesopotamia used to be and Central Africa, 
until they found ’em out.” 

“Five square miles,’ murmured Steelson, 
shaking his head. ‘“ Now if it was five 
hundred .. .!” 

Benjamin had taken off his coat for greater 
comfort and was pacing the floor, stopping now 
and again to survey the roofs and chimneys of 
Paris. He stopped and started to smile. 

“There's a million hectares of land to be 
got,’ he said deliberately; ‘‘a million good 
hectares, worth twenty /eva a hectare before 
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the war—— 
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‘“What’s a leva?” asked the other. “I 
don’t know these Balkan monies.” 

“A lev is a franc, roughly,’ explained 
Benjamin patiently. 

“Twenty million francs! Where are we 
going to get twenty million francs ? ’’ demanded 
Mr. Steelson disgustedly. 

‘There may be oil on it: a lot of people 
think there is,’ Benjamin went on, sitting on 
the edge of the bed, his hands in his trousers 
pockets. “‘ You can’t buy land in that part of 
the country just now under two pounds 
sterling a hectare.”’ 

“Then what in hell are you talking about ? ”’ 
asked the exasperated Steelson. ‘‘ We've got 
under eighty thousand francs at the Foncier.”’ 

Mr. Benjamin Thannett resumed his 
pacing. 

“IT have no sympathy with Germans,” he 
said, with seeming inconsequence; ‘it will be 
one regret of my life, Steelson, that I was 
detained in the Argentine by that Cattle 
Syndicate of mine during the war. I’d have 
given anything to have been in the Hindenburg 
line, or in the Argonne, Steelson : 

‘‘Qh, shut up,” snarled his partner. ‘‘ What’s 
Germany got to do with it ?”’ 

“And I’m a democrat at heart, Steelson— 
you know that? I hate these hereditary 
institutions. They're tyrannies, Steel. They 
crush the masses into—-into pulp, and batten— 
that’s the word—batten on the likes of me and 
you. Do you agree?” 
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But Mr. Steelson was speechless. He could 
only stare, and Benjamin, who had drama in 
his system, beamed delightedly at the sensa- 
tion he had created. Now he produced his 
climax. 

Unlocking the bag that had accompanied 
him on his travels, he opened it, and after a 
search, brought out a small red box, not unlike 
a jewel-case. Inside, reposing on a plush bed, 
was a big irregular chunk of amber. 

The fascinated Mr. Steelson rose and examined 
the trophy. 

‘““ Amber,” he said wonderingly. ‘‘ What is 
that inside ? ”’ 

“That,” replied Benjamin, in his most im- 
pressive tone, “is a small butterfly. It’s rare. 
There are only about ten pieces of amber in 
the world that contain a butterfly ; it cost me 
five thousand francs, Steel.”’ 

And then Steelson exploded, speaking, it 
would seem, in his capacity as partner rather 
than General Manager. 

“. . . well be down to our last cent at the 
end of this week,” he said violently, ‘‘ and you 
fool away money...” 

Benjamin aliowed his friend to exhaust 
himself before he explained. 

“You're a fool, and you always have been a 
fool,” he said calmly. ‘“‘ Finding that was the 
biggest luck I have had in years. I saw it by 
accident in Milan as I was strolling through the 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. It came from 
heaven, that bit of amber, when I was puzzling 
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my brains sick as to how I could get an intro- 
duction to King Gustavus. . .” 

“All right,” said Steelson helplessly, ‘‘let’s 
all go mad together.” 

The light faded in the sky, and the streets 
of Paris were aglitter with light before Mr. 
Benjamin Thannett had concluded the narrative 
of his scheme. When they went down to 
dinner together, The Balkan Oil & Timber 
Corporation was born. 

The chief asset of the Company, in happy 
ignorance of the part for which he had been 
cast, was at that moment listening to an 
excellent municipal orchestra some _ seven 
hundred miles from Paris. 

The good people of Interlaken, who gathered 
on warm evenings to drink beer or sip at sugary 
ices in the big open Kursaal, knew the grey 
man very well, for, unlike his fellows in mis- 
fortune, he was a permanent’ resident. (Guides, 
escorting gaping tourists, lowered their voices 
and with a sidelong jerk of their head indicated 
the thin figure which sat near the orchestra 
and eked out one china mug of beer so that it 
lasted the whole evening. He was always 
shabbily dressed, generally in a faded grey 
suit that was worn at the elbows. His wrist- 
bands were frayed, his collar was usually in 
the same condition. Generally he came alone, 
but occasionally a pretty girl came with him, a 
delightful lady who upset all local traditions 
by the invariable luxury of her dress. For her 
very expensiveness confounded that section of 
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public opinion which would have it that King 
Gustavus xxv. of Hardenberg was reduced to 
starvation, that he slept miserably in the 
cheapest room at the Victoria, and that only 
by the charity of the proprietor. 

The other section having taken the trouble 
to make inquiries, refuted this statement. 

His Majesty had a suite of ten rooms: his 
bill was paid with punctilious regularity, and 
there was no need to explain away either the 
extensive wardrobe of the Princess Stephanie, 
his daughter, or the poverty of his own 
attire. 

It was notorious that in the palmiest days of 
his prosperity the king had, amongst others, 
a weakness for old clothing, nor was his air of 
abstraction and melancholy peculiar to his 
present situation. 

“No doubt the poor man is thinking of his 
magnificent castles and palaces,’ said the 
burgess of Interlaken pityingly. ‘“* Such is the 
penalty of defeat and revolution.” 

But Gustavus, sitting with his chin in the 
palm of his thin hand, his gloomy eyes staring 
into vacancy, regretted nothing except the loss 
of his wonderful collection of butterflies. 

The king’s passion for collecting was 
commonly paragraphed through the press of 
Europe ; the folks of Interlaken should at heart 
have known as much as Mr. Benjamin Thannett 
discovered when he began to read up the 
character and history of the owner of the 
Hardenberg Concession. 
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Kingship of a small German state had meant 
little to Gustavus. It had been something of 
an embarrassment. Chief of the advantages 
was that, as the head of the state, he was not 
amenable to certain rigid conventions, and 
might dispense with the interminable business 
of wearing stiff uniforms. Only on state occa- 
sions, at great Potsdam reviews, or council 
meetings, did he groaningly dress himself in 
the skin-tight uniform of the MHardenberg 
Fusiliers of the Guard (of which he was Colonel), 
and for the rest of the time, wearing an old 
knickerbocker suit, with a butterfly net in his 
hand and a specimen-box slung at his side, he 
prowled the Steinhart Forest in search of notable 
additions to his museum. 

More kingly in the power he wielded was the 
tall, stout man who sat, a month or so after 
the Paris meeting, at the king’s little table, 
smoking a cigar of great size and quality. 
The habitués of the Kursaal, who were growing 
accustomed to the stranger, decided that he 
must be an ex-minister of the deposed monarch, 
and probably one of the highest birth, for his 
manner was free and his laughter at times loud 
and unrestrained. And every time he laughed, 
the king winced a little, and his hand went 
nervously to his white moustache with an 
embarrassed gesture. 

Mr. Benjamin Thannett was neither well 
born nor well mannered. He was very sensitive 
to his own conceptions of humour, and his 
laughter meant no more than that he said 
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something or thought something which was 
amusing to himself. 

‘‘T don’t know why I take so much trouble,” 
he said, with a gesture of indifference ; “‘ your 
forest land is not really worth a great deal to 
me; none of these Bulgarian concessions can 
be worked for years. Why, there isn’t a rail- 
way for two hundred kilometres, and you can 
buy land at a /ev a hectare, and leva work out 
at two hundred to a dollar! ”’ 

The king shifted uncomfortably. 

“Yes, yes,’ he said nervously. “I am 
greatly obliged to you, Mr. Thannett, for taking 
so much trouble.” 

‘It is a pleasure,’ said Benjamin, with truth. 
He had ceased saying ‘“‘ your Majesty’ three weeks 
before, and had now dispensed with the “ sir.”’ 

The measure of this gentle exile had been 
taken. Mr. Thannett’s personality was dom- 
inant, and instinct told him that he was near 
to an achievement. 

‘““Tve bought a lot of land lately,’’ he went 
on, flicking the ash of his cigar upon the polished 
floor. ‘I acquired a tract in the Ukraine the 
other day for a million. I don’t suppose I 
shall ever see the money again,’ he added 
carelessly. ‘‘ At the same time I don’t want 
you to be a loser. Given the time, I can get 
big money for your land. That is why it 
interests me. Money to people like me means 
nothing. It is the thrill of the battle: pitting 
my genius against my business rivals—that is 
the thing that keeps me going.” 
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“ Naturally, naturally,’’ said the king hastily, 
in terror of hurting the feelings of his guest. 
“ T appreciate all you have done, Mr. Thannett. 
In fact, I am delighted that I have had the 
opportunity of meeting you—I am rather 
conscious-stricken about having taken your 
beautiful gift. By the way, I have verified 
the genus of that insect—it is the Lycena 
Icirus.”’ 

“That was nothing,’ said Mr. Benjamin 
Thannett airily. “‘ Absolutely nothing. I heard 
of your interest in Lepidoptera, and as I 
happened to have an amber in my collection, 
I thought, as a fellow-collector, it would be an 
act of courtesy to pass it on to you.” 

The king murmured his thanks. 

‘““Now what I should suggest,’’ said Mr. 
Benjamin Thannett, suddenly the practical 
business man, “is for you to sell your land at a 
nominal figure to the company I have formed 
for the purpose. We would market that 
property in England, and I feel that we should 
get a better price if your name was not associ- 
ated with the sale. You quite understand 
there is still a great deal of prejudice in Europe 
against Germany.” 

The old man nodded. 

‘That is quite understandable,’ he said, 
and then with a note of anxiety, “ Would not 
your method mean a protracted negotiation ? 
Of course, there is no need to hurry, but—I have 
been considering the sale of this land for some 
time. It was given to my grandfather by his 
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cousin, the Emperor of Austria, and although 
it has not been a profitable possession, the land 
has always been highly spoken of. I’m sure 
you realise, Mr. Thannett,’”’ he went on, with 
some evidence of reluctance, “‘ that my position 
here in Switzerland is a very anxious one. I 
left my country at short notice, and my funds 
are not inexhaustible.” 

Benjamin nodded slowly. 

“IT can promise you,’ he said impressively, 
“that the sale will be completed within a few 
weeks. I will credit your estate with half a 
million sterling, and that amount, less a trifling 
fee for conveyance, will be in your hands within 
a month.”’ 

The king studied the interior of his beer 
mug, as though it contained a solution to all 
his problems. 

‘Very good, Mr. Thannett,” he said; “I will 
arrange the transfer to your company to- 
morrow. May I ask you,” he said, as they 
descended the broad stairs leading into the 
garden, ‘not to mention this to Her Serene 
Highness ? She has ” he hesitated, “ other 
views.” 

He was too polite to tell Mr. Benjamin 
Thannett that Her Serene Highness disliked 
the company promoter instinctively ; indeed, 
it was unnecessary, for Benjamin was sensitive 
to atmosphere. 

As they walked along the dark avenue, a 
man came from the shadows of the trees and fell 
in behind them. Thannett looked round quickly, 
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“Tt is my Stirrup Man,” said the king. ‘‘ He 
always accompanies me; you must have 
noticed him before, Mr. Thannett.’’ 

Thannett breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘“No, I haven’t noticed him before,’”’ he said, 
more respectfully. ‘“‘ Why do you call him a 
stirrup man, sir ? ”’ 

The king laughed softly. 

‘“In Hardenberg they call him the King’s 
Brahm. The Brahms have been in the service 
of our family, as personal attendants, for eight 
hundred years, Mr. Thannett, and one of the 
family has always stood at the king’s stirrup 
for all those years. They have followed them 
into exile, for I am not the first of my race to 
be driven from Hardenberg, and they have 
stood with them in their prosperity. This is 
John Brahm, the eldest of six brothers, and he 
has a son who will serve my daughter and my 
daughter’s son when I am gone. They are 
the common people in Hardenberg who have a 
coat-of-arms and a motto—‘ To do all things, to 
risk all things, and suffer all things for the 
King’s Comfort.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Very interesting,’ said Mr. Thannett. 

He accompanied the king to the hotel and 
took his leave in the lobby. 

A girl who was sitting curled up in a chair 
reading a French magazine rose as the king 
entered, and dropped a little curtsey. 

“Your millionaire kept you late to-night, 
father,” she said, with a smile. 

“You don’t like my millionaire,’ said the 
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king grimly. ‘‘My dear, we cannot afford to 
have likes or dislikes. He is an extremely 
useful man.” 

She came and put her arm round his shoulder 
and gently shook him. 

“He gave you a beautiful butterfly in a 
beautiful piece of amber,’ she said, with gentle 
mockery, ‘‘ and he probably bought it out of a 
curlosity shop in order to get an introduction 
to you.” 

‘““My dear, it came from his private collec- 
tion,” he said, a little testily. “‘ Why are you 
so prejudiced, Stephanie? I suppose because 
he is an Englishman ? ” 

“Ts he?’ she asked carelessly. ‘No, it 
would make no difference to me if he were a 
Turk, and Heaven knows I dislike the Turks 
intensely. But I feel that he is an adventurer.” 

“You mustn’t say these things,” said her 
father seriously. “I tell you he is a very 
useful man. We need money very badly, 
dear ; besides i 

“Does John Brahm like him ?”’ asked the 
girl quietly. 

The king looked at the stolid figure standing 
stiffly in the doorway. 

John Brahm was a tall man of tawny com- 
plexion and dull yellow hair. He wore the 
gaily embroidered waistcoat, the spotless linen 
shirt open at the neck, and the knee-breeches 
and heavy shoes which formed the peasant 
garb of Hardenberg. 

“Well, John Brahm,” asked the king, a 
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little impatiently, “you saw the excellency 
who was with me to-night. Is he a good man 
or a bad man? ”’ 

“Majesty, he is a bad man,” said John 
Brahm. 

“You're a fool, John Brahm,” said the old 
man, but the girl’s eyes were dancing with 
laughter. 

“Listen to the words of the king’s Brahm,” 
she said. ‘ Really, father, aren’t you just a 
little too trusting ? ”’ 

King Gustavus frowned, and then a twinkle 
came into his eyes also. 

“In a month you will be very sorry that you 
have maligned my poor friend,” he said, and 
the girl suddenly became serious. 

“In a month ?” she repeated. ‘‘ Why, what 
is going to happen, father ? ”’ 

But he would not satisfy her curiosity, and 
went off to his room with his stolid retainer 
walking in his rear. 

The Princess Stephanie stayed up very late 
that night. She was uneasy to a point of panic. 
Her father had never discussed business affairs 
with her, but she had some idea of the state of 
his finances. 

Her dislike of Benjamin Thannett was in 
stinctive. It was not his vulgarity, his blatant 
assertiveness, or the apparent meanness of his 
birth which made her curl up in his presence— 
it was not that queer sixth sense which warns 
women of personal peril ; his presence brought 
a vague unease and feeling of resentment 
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which she could not analyse. He had-come to 
dinner soon after his presentation of the intro- 
ductory butterfly, and she had felt repelled, 
sickened, almost frightened by him. He seemed 
to embody a terror to her future and the future 
of her house. 

She rose early in the morning after a restless 
night, and, going to the telegraph office, dis- 
patched a wire to a lawyer in Geneva who had 
acted for her father. He arrived at Interlaken 
in time for dinner, a meal which King Gustavus 
did not grace by his presence. 

“Tam sorry my father is out,’ said the 
troubled girl. ‘‘ He went to the Kursaal soon 
after five and told me not to wait dinner for 
him.” 

The old lawyer laughed. 

“You're not worried about His Majesty,”’ 
he said. “I presume he is accompanied by 
that gigantic guard of his.” 

“John Brahm,” she smiled. ‘“ Oh yes, John 
will be with him. No, I’m not worried about 
father’s bodily comfort,’ and she proceeded 
to relate something of her fears. 

‘““Thannett,” repeated the lawyer thought- 
fully. ‘‘1 seem to know that name; yes, of 
course; he is the company promoter. We 
had some trouble with him in Geneva three 
years ago. He bought a clock factory for 
promotion purposes. I don’t think the factory 
proprietors ever received their money. We 
had several inquiries about him. Yes, yes, I 
remember now very well indeed. The man 
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is a swindler, but one of those swindlers who 
keep on the right side of the law. I had no 
idea he was in Switzerland. But His Majesty 
has nothing to sell ? ”’ 

The girl had gone suddenly white. 

“We have land in Bulgaria,”’ she said slowly. 
“IT never thought of that! It is the only 
property we have. We left Hardenberg with 
a few thousand marks, and His Majesty had 
some property in Switzerland which he sold 
after we arrived. Oh, Doctor Vallois, if we 
have lost the Hardenberg Concession, we are 
ruined ! ”’ 

And then King Gustavus arrived, unusually 
cheerful, a smile on his grey face, and a certain 
jauntiness in his air, which made the girl’s heart 
sink still further. Without any preliminary 
she demanded : 

“Have you sold the MHardenberg land, 
father ? ” | 

He looked astonished. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said, with a little chuckle. 
‘‘T have been worrying about the value, and I 
am happy to tell you that I have received a 
magnificent price. Hello, Doctor? ”’ 

He greeted the lawyer almost jovially. 

‘What brings you to Interlaken ? ”’ 

‘“T sent for the doctor,’’ said the giri quietly. 
‘“‘T had a feeling that something like this wouid 
happen. Father, did Mr. Thannett pay you 
much money ? ”’ 

‘“ To be exact, he paid me a thousand francs,” 
said the king humorously. 
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‘“A thousand francs!’ she said, horrified. 
‘“ Surely you are joking ? ” 

“No, I’m teasing you,” said the king. “I 
certainly received only a thousand francs, but 
that was the nominal sum we agreed upon.” 

He explained the situation more fully, and the 
lawyer listened open-mouthed. 

‘But surely your Majesty has not sold this 
property ? You retain some lien on it ?”’ 

‘“T have shares in the company,” said the 
king impatiently, “‘ shares which I think will 
most probably produce more than I anticipate.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“Have you a copy of your agreement or 
contract ? ’’ asked the lawyer. 

The king passed the paper across the table, 
and watched the lawyer a little uneasily as 
he read line by line and clause by clause. 
Presently he finished. 

“You have no claim whatever upon Mr. 
Thannett nor upon his company,” he said. 
“He has the power without consultation of so 
increasing the capital that your shares will be 
valueless. It is an old trick of his.” 

“Do you mean ”” cried the old man, half 
starting up. 

“IT mean that your Majesty has been 
swindled,’ said the lawyer, “‘and this paper 
is not worth the stamps that are onit. Thannett 
undertakes to do nothing except to sell the 
property to the best advantage. To whose 
advantage it will be I can guess.”’ 

‘‘T will notity the police,’ gasped the king. 
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The lawyer shook his head. 

“This document is legal. The man has acted 
legally. He is within the law, and your Majesty 
cannot touch him,” he said. ‘“‘ The agreement 
has been drawn up by one who is skilful in 
such matters, as I can testify.” 

“You mean [I shall get nothing more than 
the thousand francs I have received ?”’ asked 
the old man huskily. 

“T mean,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ that the docu- 
ment to which you have signed your name, and 
which is in Mr. Thannett’s possession, deprives 
you of every right you have to your Bulgarian 
property, without conferring any advantage or 
rights whatever upon yourself.” 

The girl looked from her father to the lawyer, 
and then her eyes strayed to the tall, broad 
figure of the king’s Brahm standing stiffly 
behind his master’s chair. She rose. 

‘John Brahm,” she commanded, “ you will 
attend me.” 

She turned and walked from the dining- 
room, and John Brahm followed heavily. 

Mr. Benjamin Thannett had left Interlaken 
by the evening train. He stopped at Spiez to 
snatch a hasty meal, then boarded the electric 
train that connects with the Oberland railway. 
He came to Montreux at eleven o'clock that 
night, and Mr. Steelson greeted him on the 
platform. 

“You're late,’ said Mr. Steelson fretfully. 
‘‘ Did you get it?” 

“Did I get it?” repeated the other scorn- 
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fully. ‘Of course I got it. These damn’ 
Swiss railway officials kept the train back an 
hour at Zweisimmen to pick up an aeroplane 
passenger who had lost the train at Spiez. I’d 
like to have the reorganisation of these railways, 
Steel.”’ 

“YT dare say you would,” said the unimpressed 
Steelson. ‘‘ Come over and have a bite; there’s 
time before the Simplon comes in. She’s late 
too.” 

They went down the stairs to the Suisse 
Hotel, and over their coffee Mr. Thannett told 


his story. 
“There ought to be a society for the protec- 
tion of kings,’ he said humorously. “It was 


the easiest thing. Do you think he'll kick? 
That daughter of his won’t take it without a 
fight.”’ 

“What can she do?’ asked the other, 
examining the contract with an expert’s eye. 
‘We can sell in Paris on this. There are three 
men on the Bourse who'll take this contract, 
and make as much out of it as we shall. Bul- 
garian land is booming just now.” 

“It makes you think, Steel,’’ ruminated 
Mr. Thannett. “ Here’s a fellow who was a 
king, had all the power that a man could have. 
A real king, Steel! And here am [—a nothing, 
so to speak, and I bested him—it was like taking 
money away from a child. And I’ve got the 
law behind me.” He laughed till he shook at 
the thought. “It’s a wonderful thing, the 
law,’ he added piously. 
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“Give you three brandies, and you'll preach 
a sermon,” said the practical Mr. Steelson. 

“No, you needn’t worry about this contract ; 
it meets ninety-nine contingencies out of a 
hundred and I can’t think what the hundredth 
could be. Come along if you want to catch 
that train.”’ 

They boarded the northern express, and took 
their places in the two sleeping-compartments 
which Steelson had reserved. 

“It’s brains that win,’’ was Benjamin’s last 
remark as he turned into his cabin. 

“YT dare say,” said the other. ‘“‘ Good-night.”’ 

Mr. Benjamin Thannett stretched himself 
luxuriously upon the bed. He did not want to 
undress until the frontier station had passed, 
and the Custom House officials had made their 
inspection ; but the gentle jogging of the train 
made him doze. He woke suddenly; a man 
was in his compartment ; he must have come 
in and closed the door behind him. Benjamin 
had a momentary glimpse of a tall, uncouth 
figure ‘in ready-made clothes which did not 
quite fit, and then the lamp was switched out. 

“What are you ’’ he began, but a hand, 
large and heavy, closed on his throat. 

When the Custom House officials came to 
search the carriage, they found it in darkness. 
Switching on a light, they saw a man lying on 
his side. Mr. Benjamin Thannett was quite 
dead when they found him, for his neck had 
been broken, and Steelson, searching the 
clothes in frantic haste, failed to discover the 
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contract over which they had gloated an hour 
before. That was in the pocket of John Brahm’s 
coat. John Brahm at that moment was tramp- 
ing back to the Swiss frontier station. 

Mr. Benjamin Thannett had provided for all 
contingencies except the tradition of the House 
of Brahm, which was to do all things, and risk 
all things, and suffer all things for the king’s 
comfort. 








Establishing 
Charles Bullivant 


HERE’S a new doctor at Willough 
Lodge,’’ said Sir James Colebroke, Lord 

of the Manor of Kingsbeach and acknowledged 

sovereign of the town of Saxmonleigh. 

“Poor devil!” said his son. “Is he any- 
body ?”’ 

Sir James, an arbiter in such matters, shook 
his head. 

‘He has bought Tillingworth’s practice,” he 
said ominously—and really little more need be 
said. 

For Tillingworth had been an eccentric man 
who had no practice. Tillingworth, with his 
long, untidy beard and his long, untidy hair, had 
occupied the dilapidated Willough Lodge, a 
stuccoed edifice at the unfashionable end of the 
High Street, for fourteen years, during which 
period he may have seen a few casual patients 
of the lower or agricultural orders, but certainly 
he had never been called in by the aristocracy 
and the no less exclusive bourgeoisie of Sax- 
monleigh. 

Neither Dr. Walford-Sole, that prince of 
county physicians, nor Dr. Green-Sanders, a 


profound and learned man who was a justice 
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of the peace and reputedly wealthy, nor yet 
Mr. Salicon, the surgeon (who was also a con- 
sultant in Harley Street), had ever called Dr. 
Tillingworth in consultation. 

They had been called by him on two occasions 
when the disease requiring diagnosis was 
delirium tremens, and the patient was the 
unfortunate Tillingworth himself. One of these, 
Walford-Sole, had signed the death certificate of 
the late Tillingworth and had only refrained from 
certifying the cause as “chronic alcoholism ”’ 
for the honour and the dignity of the profession. 

Tillingworth had a sister and a brother, the 
latter a sober but unscrupulous man who offered 
“an old-established practice which needs 
working up ”’ at a sacrificial price. 

It was purchased by a young man who was 
content to pay cash down and was loftily 
contemptuous of such mundane matters as 
*‘ books.’’ He had supreme confidence in him- 
self—a confidence which survived his arrival 
in Saxmonleigh by exactly forty-eight hours. 

A tall, good-looking young man, tanned 
brown with tropical suns—he had served for 
three years as surgeon in the Oriental mail-boat 
fleet—he gazed approvingly upon the pictu- 
resque but insanitary cottages which flank the 
station road. They appealed at once to the 
artistic side of him and to his proper pro- 
fessional instincts. 

Willough Lodge was a shock. The furniture 
of the house (at valuation) left him gasping, 
and the disorder of the weed-grown garden 
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and the ragged lawns had brought him to the 
edge of despair. But he was very young and 
possessed immense reserves of enthusiasm. 

There was a girl in London for whom these 
lawns must be mowed, these rank beds of 
dandelion cultivated, these damp walls made 
sound and beautiful. 

For three weeks, aided by discouraging 
plumbers, tragic paper-hangers of uncertain 
quality, and a most pessimistic collection of 
jobbing gardeners, he laboured at Willough 
Lodge. He hoped nobody would call until his 
work was finished; he prayed that the dis- 
traction of consultation and minor operation 
would not intervene between him and his task, 
and his prayer was answered. 

It never left off being answered. 

Two months passed, and the garden was a 
riot of flowers and sweet-scented herbs; the 
windows blazed red and yellow with geranium 
and calceolaria ; but the imported brass knocker 
never trembled to the touch of the wealthy 
invalids of Saxmonleigh, and there came to 
him no greater sustenance than a few precarious 
shillings drawn at rare intervals from fustian 
pockets. 

The aristocracy did not call, though the 
tradespeople did— but chose the servants’ 
entrance, conducting their business in their 
proper sphere. And although they sold or 
endeavoured to sell their wares, varying between 
corn for the horse he did not possess and 
printing which he did not require, they never 
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invited him to sell them any portion of his 
seven years’ experience at University College 
Hospital. 

“ It is absolutely hopeless—hopeless ! ”’ 

His hands were thrust into his trousers 
pockets, his feet were stuck stiffly in the direc- 
tion of Gould Mortimer’s flower-filled fireplace. 

His brother-in-law-to-be looked down on him 
with an unsympathetic grin. 

Gould Mortimer was a tall, brown, healthy- 
coloured young man, who was remembered at 
Harvard as Big Mort, and, since a thrifty and 
ingenious parent had provided for his future, 
he was apt to underrate the tragedy of failure. 

“Why, Charles,’ he laughed, ‘‘ you go on as 
if it mattered to Maisie or me whether you 
made a two hundred a month or whether you 
lived on your two hundred a year. See here: 
you sit down in the old town and just wait for 
the other medicine men to die. Gosh! they 
can’t live for ever ! ”’ 

Dr. Charles Bullivant shook his head. 

“You don’t grub-stake me, Gould,’ he said 
quietly. ‘“‘I want to marry Maisie just as 
much as any man can want anything and still 
live to tell the tale, but I marry on an assured 
income earned bymyself and not on charity ——”’ 

“Haw!” ejaculated the disgusted Gould, 
“cut it nght out!” 

“Charity,” persisted the other firmly. 
“Why, you old philanthropist, you found the 
money for the practice. You were swindled, 
and so was I—but you found it. No; I’ve got 
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to break into Saxmonleigh society in some way 
or other.”’ 

The door opened and a girl burst in. 

She was, to Charles Bullivant’s prejudiced 
eyes, the one girl in the world by whom Nature 
might set its standard for all time. Tall, 
slender, with a perfect figure and the loveliest 
face that ever captivated a none too susceptible 
ship’s doctor. 

“Come and play tennis.”” She tapped the 
young doctor’s head with the net of her racket. 
‘““ What is wrong ?’ she asked suddenly. 

“It’s the practice,” said her brother, who 
had suddenly assumed the face of doom. ‘‘ No- 
thin’ doing down Saxmonleigh way ; shocking 
state of health amongst the dud does of the 
village, shocking state of apathy amongst the 
gouty dowagers up town—everything on the 
shady side.” 

“T don’t want to grouse,” said the young 
doctor, taking the fingers surreptitiously ex- 
tended in his direction, “ but nobody seems to 
want me there—you see, I’m nobody——”’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense!” said the girl indignantly. 
‘“Why, everybody knows you’re splendid ! 
You cured my headache in a minute—in the 
Red Sea, too.” 

Charles caught the smothered smile of Gould 
Mortimer, and smiled sheepishly. 

‘None of my patients have headaches,’’ he 
said ruefully. ‘“‘ They are the exclusive County 
—and I am a London nobody. That is all 
there is to it.” 

16 
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The girl laid her hand upon the curly head 
now bowed in dejection. Then she suddenly 
clapped her hands gleefully. 

“ I’ve got it! ’’ she said, and her pretty face 
was pink with excitement. | 

““ Got——? ”’ began her puzzled brother. 

“Wait !’’ she said, and ran to hisdesk. They 
watched her as her swift pen covered sheet after 
sheet of paper in the big, sprawling hand which 
had been the despair of her Boston teachers. 

“There! ’’ she said, blotting the last sheet, 
and handed to Gould the effort. 

He read it in silence and passed it to the 
young medico, and the girl, with her hands 
behind her back, waited. 

Charles Bullivant read : 


‘* Are you ill ? 

“Do you want to be treated in the old- 
fashioned way, which is fifty years 
behind the times ? 

“Or do you wish to be CURED by the 
methods of modern science as exempli- 
fied by 
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“the up-to-date doctor of medicine, 
the experienced surgeon. 

“Don’t take a Chance ! 

“Take Charles ! 

“WATCH YOURSELF GROW BETTER! 

“Call on me any hour of the day or 
night—TI shall be waiting for you. 
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‘‘ Note the address : Willough Lodge. 
“(Look for the house with the pink 
curtains.)”’ 


“You see,”’ she said eagerly, ‘‘ we can put 
that in all the local papers. I learned ad- 
vertisement-writing by correspondence,” she 
explained proudly. “It was awful good fun— 
and that’s just how———’””_ She stopped suddenly. 

There was a pained look on the faces of the 
two young men—the exquisite pain of men who 
are trying not to laugh. 

“ It won’t do, sister,’’ gasped Gould Mortimer. 
“ Tt’s fine—it’s grand, but it’s—it’s verboten ? 
It’s—oh, heavens! ”’ 

She looked from one to the other, disappointed. 

“T think you’re both horrid!” she flared, 
and marched out of the room. 

A roar of laughter, too loud for the door to 
muffle, brought her back with a flaming face 
and eyes that glittered ominously. 

‘“ Why—why are you laughing?” she de- 
manded coldly. 

“* He—he tickled me,”’ lied her brother. 

It was a lame excuse as the slamming door 
testified. 


‘Something has to be done,” said Gould, 
limp and exhausted. “I’m coming down to 
stay a day or two in Saxmonleigh.”’ 

“Tt’s no use, Mort,” groaned the depressed 
young man. ‘“ They won’t let mein. You see, 
I’ve got a wrong impression of my own value. 
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Yes —yes, I have.” He silenced the other’s 
protest fiercely. ‘‘ It comes of having been a 
popular ship doctor and having hobnobbed 
with royalties on board ship. If I were to go 
round Saxmonleigh,”’ he said bitterly, “ with 
the signed photograph of a viceroy in one 
hand and an autographed letter from a crown 
prince in the other, and my chest covered with 
the little decorations that royal travellers chuck 
about instead of tips, I might have a chance.” 

“Why don’t you?” asked the innocent 
Mortimer. ‘I should.” 

“ Don’t rot,’”’ pleaded the other. 

But Gould Mortimer was really serious. 


Sir James Colebroke had a suspicious twinge 
in his left toe and telephoned to Green-Sanders, 
and that great man motored over to Highhouse 
to see his distinguished patient and tell him, 
as he had told him some forty times in the past 
twenty years, to avoid old brandy and to take 
more exercise. 

‘“How’s that youngster doing?” asked Sir 
James, after complaint and remedy had been 
punctiliously exchanged. 

“Which youngster ? ” 

‘“What’s his name—the doctor ? ”’ 

Green-Sanders shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Poor man, I’m afraid he’s doing nothing. 
He has a house-party this week—rather a pretty 
girl and her brother.” 

Sir James grunted. 

People did not have house-parties outside 
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the charmed circle of the County society—they 
merely had folk to stay with them. 

“He’s an outsider—knows nobody in the 
County. Why the devil he doesn’t chuck up 
the sponge and go back to London, I don’t 
know,” he said irritably. He had caused it to 
be conveyed to Dr. Charles Bullivant that he 
might expect from Highhouse no encourage- 
ment to extend his visit to Saxmonleigh. The 
fact that Dr. Charles Bullivant had, in a fit of 
exasperation, not only ignored the hint, but had 
expressed his opinion of the County society in 
coarse terms, was sufficient to establish him in 
the County Index. 

“T] met the young man who is staying with 
him,’’ remarked Green-Sanders casually. ‘‘ Came 
down in the same smoker—pleasant person, but 
American.” 

A look of understanding came to Sir James’ 
face. 

‘“American!’’ he said significantly. “ Of 
course, if he’s one of those Anglo-American 
people, he’ll never do.” 

It was one of those vague but portentous 
nothings which the Lord of the Manor indulged 
in occasionally. 

‘Tf you see his friend—as you might—you 
would be rendering Dr. What’s-his-name a 
service if you suggested that he goes back to 
London. He is not wanted here, and that’s 
the end of it.” 

Dr. Green-Sanders shared with his fellow- 
practitioners a resentment for what he regarded 
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as an unwarrantable intrusion on the part of 
Charles Bullivant. That same afternoon he 
met a very elated Gould Mortimer emerging 
from the printer’s shop in the High Street. 
Gould would have passed on with a nod, but 
Green-Sanders detained him with a gesture. 

“T wanted to speak to you, Mr. Mortimer,” 
he said. ‘I think we introduced one another 
in the train the other day.” 

Gould was all attention. His big, homely 
face beamed down benevolence on the withered 
little doctor. 

“ Sure,”’ he said, with a vigorous nod. 

“ You’re a friend of Bullivant’s, aren’t you ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Sure,” said Mortimer again. 

The doctor smiled tolerantly. 

‘Well, you know, Mr. Mortimer,’ he said, 
“our friend is up against it—that is the 
expression, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“It’s one I’ve heard,” agreed Big Mort 
cautiously. 

“ He’s up against a very disappointing com- 
bination of circumstances,”’ said Green-Sanders 
soothingly. “‘ Why doesn’t a young man like 
that try his luck somewhere else ? ”’ 

Gould Mortimer smiled largely and amusedly. 

“Why should he? ”’ he asked. 

“What chance has he here?” asked the 
other. . 

‘A mighty good chance,” said Big Mort 
earnestly. ‘‘ Why, see here, Dr. Green-Sanders, 
somebody has got to get your practice when 
you're dead.”’ 
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“When I’m dead?” gasped the shocked 
medico. 

“ Sure,’ responded the visitor, “‘ you can’t 
go living round here for ever, can you? You’ve 
got to die sometime, I guess, and that’s just 
where old man Charles Bullivant gets his 
chance.” 

Dr. Green-Sanders drew himself up. 

“Let me tell you, Mr. Mortimer,’’ he said 
stiffly, ‘‘ that Saxmonleigh has failed to take 
your friend to its bosom : he has no more chance 
of getting along here than—than——”’ 

He was at a loss for a simile, so he contented 
himself with shrugging his shoulders. This he 
did with such vigour that his top hat fell off, 
was neatly fielded by Mortimer, and restored 
with some loss of dignity to the doctor. 

“[’m sorry to hear you say all that stuff 
about Charles,’”’ said the resourceful American, 
with elaborate regret. “I guess he’ll have to 
go back to Spain.” 

‘“‘ Spain ? ”’ 

Mortimer nodded. 

‘“He’s some doctor in Spain,” he said 
mysteriously. 

That afternoon Dr. Charles Bullivant de- 
parted for London at Mortimer’s urgent request. 

‘““Stay in my house for a week,” said Big 
Mort, “‘ and don’t read the newspapers.” 

“ But why er 

‘Why me no whys, but be wise,’ quoted 
Gould Mortimer musically. ‘‘ Get a wiggle on 
you—you'll lose that train,”’ 
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“But suppose I’m called in,” protested the 
reluctant young doctor. 

“Tl go,” said the other promptly. ‘‘ Under 
the present circumstances you aren’t likely to be 
called in anywhere—except for a bet.”’ 

Still the young man was not satisfied, and 
Mortimer eyed him sternly. 

“ You’re mighty unwilling to get away from 
here,” he said. ‘“ This two-cylinder village is 
surely attractive—but you can’t take her with 
you because I want her help.” 

The “she” referred to stood behind her 
brother and out of the range of his vision, so 
she was safe in making the little grimace 
with which she favoured the back of his head. 

Dr. Bullivant blushed and went off to London, 
horribly perturbed, for he knew his Gould 
Mortimer. 

Scarcely had his train disappeared out of 
sight when Mr. Tagge, the local bill-poster, pro- 
ceeded with his commission. Wherever it was 
possible to fly-post a bill upon a fence or tree 
trunk, that bill was posted. Wherever a shop 
expressed its willingness to display the notice, 
that shop was liberally supplied. 

The tiny placard appeared at frequent 
intervals along the High Street, in every shop 
in Church Street and Cathedral Row. It was 
tacked to the uprights of the stalls in Market 
Square; it was (crowning infamy) even dis- 
played blandly upon the notice-boards of St. 
aoe and St. Asaph’s—by permission of the 

icar, 
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People stopped in the street to read it. 
Farmers reined up their carts to gather its 
import. Sir James Colebroke descended from 
his car, in full view of the town, to read the 
announcement in Suggett’s window. 

“ Good Lord ! ”’ said Sir James in perplexity, 
and went home to lunch, very thoughtful. 

Wherever men met in the Borough Town of 
Saxmonleigh, they prefaced their comments on 
the Government or the crops or the weather 
with : 

“* Have you read that——” 

In the morning of the following day, the 
Vicar of St. Asaph’s called and asked whether 
Dr. Bullivant would call and see his wife’s 
throat. 

“I’m very sorry,” said the genial Mr. Mor- 
timer, ‘‘ but my friend has been called in 
to an important case in London.” 

‘* When he comes back—ah,”’ said the Vicar. 

“When he comes back,”’ agreed Big Mort 
gravely. 

Whilst the Vicar was walking down the 
drive to the road, Big Mort was dancing un- 
couthly on the mat, to the scandal of his 
sister. 

Half an hour later Colonel Westinghouse’s 
victoria drove up the drive, and the Colonel, an 
irascible man, swore gently at the door till it 
opened. 

“ Doctor in? ’? he demanded explosively. 

“No,” replied Big Mort. 

‘’ When’ll he be in ? ”’ rapped the Colonel. 

16* 
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“How the devil do I know?”’. replied 
Mortimer, who spoke the language very well. 

“Woof, woof!’ said the Colonel, or some- 
thing of the sort. ‘“‘ Where’s he ? ” 

“‘ He’s in Town,” said Mortimer deliberately ; 
“at this moment he is removing the appendix 
of an ambassador.”’ 

‘Tell’m come and see me—Green-Sanders’ 
an ass—old Thingumy-jig’s ass too—Colonel 
Wes’nlane, Meerut Lodge—’morning.”’ 

““M’n’g,”’ responded Big Mort, not to be 
outdone in the matter of contraction. 

Mrs. Grayling called about her daughter’s 
earache at two o’clock. At half-past, came 
Lady Visey-Fane, the relict—she always calied 
herself ‘‘ relict,” being an earnest student of 
regal phraseology—of the late Sir William 
Visey-Fane (born Visey, and Fane adopted by 
deed poll). Lady Visey-Fane wanted somebody 
to try her heart. 

“Dr. Bullivant is in London,” explained 
Mortimer. ‘‘ You have probably read in the 
papers that a Certain Personage is in Town ? ”’ 

“I quite understand,’ said Lady Visey- 
Fane graciously. ‘‘ Will you ask him, on his 
return, to call? I have no regular medical 
attendant.”’ 

Dr. Green-Sanders went uninvited to Sir 
James Colebroke. 

“Do you know that that infernal man has 
already taken four of my best patients,’ he 
said bitterly. ‘“‘ Never, my dear Sir James, 
have I seen anything so drivelling, so syco- 
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phantic, so horribly contemptible as the attitude 
of these people.” 

But his wrath awoke no enthusiasm in the 
breast of his host, and something like a cold 
chill struck at the heart of the little doctor. 

“Well, you know,” said Sir James tolerantly, 
“there must be something in him—I mean, 
there’s no sense in blinding oneself to facts; 
people like to be associated with—er—the great 
ones of the earth—even remotely associated. 
For myself,’’ he spread out his hands in self- 
depreciation, “I am human; what is good 
enough for—er—Certain Exalted Personage is 
good enough for me.” 

“You don’t mean——? ” began the horror- 
stricken doctor. 

“‘I mean,” said Sir James stoutly, “I mean I 
should like you to call him in over this question 
of my—er—gout.” | 

Had an anarchist dropped a cartload of 
petro-glycerine on the bald head of Dr. Green- 
Sanders, he could not have been more astounded. 

‘ Phoo !”’ he snorted, “‘ your gout!” 

He said no more, but stalked from the 
drawing-room of Highhouse, never to return. 
That night he declined an invitation to dine 
with the relict—a fatal blunder, since 1t was an 
olive branch extended by a lady who had 
broken through convention and was scared to 
death at her own temerity. 

For three days Charles Bullivant chafed and 
fretted in the big house in Onslow Gardens, 
which Gould Mortimer called “home,” reading 
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nothing more amusing than Tackttt on Fracture, 
which light reading he had brought for his 
entertainment. 

He arrived at Saxmonleigh late at night, and 
thought that the solitary porter who carried 
his bag to the station fly was unusually 
deferential. 

He paused in the hall of his house to look at 
his letters, and was astounded to discover that 
he had quite a budget—mostly local. 

Maisie flew down the stairs to greet him. 

“Everything is splendid ! ’”’ she cried, as she 
hugged him gleefully ; “‘ you’re going to be a 
great practitioner. Oh, Charles, I’m just 
delighted ! ”’ 

Dr. Charles Bullivant looked at her in 
amazement. 

“What has happened ? Is old Green-Sanders 
dead ? ”’ he asked hopefully. 

“ He’s out——”’ 

Gould, from the landing above, an unheroic 
figure in a smoking-jacket and slippers, con- 
veyed the information through a large cigar. 
“ Out—Green—out the other two guys. You're 
It—you’re the first medicine man that the 
tribe of Saxmonleigh. . . . Come up and paint 
the wigwam red.” 

“T can’t understand it. What does it 
mean ?” 

The young doctor was blundering through 
his correspondence as well as a man could 
whose one arm was occupied by a girl. “ All 
these blight—all these good people want me to 
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call. Here’s an invitation from Sir James 
himself ! ”’ 

He stared up at the calm figure in bewilder- 
ment. 

“ What devil’s work have you been up to? ” 
he demanded suspiciously. 

“Come up and smoke,” responded the 
diplomatic Gould. 

He left the two alone together, and after an 
unconscionable time he heard the flying feet of 
Bullivant ascending the stairs to his bedroom. 
Maisie came up to the drawing-room more 
leisurely. 

“There’s nothing gained by your doctor 
dashing upstairs at fifty miles per,’’ grumbled 
Gould as the girl came in. “ He can’t make 
up the time he’s lost in the hall. What the 
dickens you find to talk about, I don’t know.” 

“ I hope you will one of these days,”’ said the 
flushed girl, and rumpled his hair in passing. 

They waited with an exchange of glances 
till they heard the footsteps descending the 
stairs again—no less hurriedly. Charles Bulli- 
vant was really agitated as he came into the 
room. 

‘“ Mort,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve been robbed ! ”’ 

‘Robbed ?”’ cried the shocked pair together. 

‘““Somebody has been in my room,” said 
young Dr. Bullivant rapidly, ‘‘and cleared out 
all the things I value most—-except your 
portrait, darling. The brutes had the grace 
to leave that.” 

‘What have you lost?” asked Big Mort. 
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He was disgracefully calm in face of the 
catastrophe. 

“I can’t tell for the moment,” said Charles, 
with a worried frown, “ but a little case 
with the Order of Isabella la Catholica is 
gone—the young King gave me that when we 
carried him from Vigo to Malaga ; a portrait of 
the Crown Prince, signed; the Order of St. 
Stephanie, that the Grand Duke Basil gave me 
when we were taking him to India—oh, Lord, 
lots of things !”’ 

Gould Mortimer removed his cigar. 

“I was the first to discover the robbery,’ he 
said solemnly. ‘“ You did not imagine that 
anybody could rob this house and me not 
know it? Sir, I have been on the track of 
those robbers; I have moved my artillery 
against the brigands.”’ 

He rose and went to a desk, opened a drawer, 
and took out a printed sheet. Dr. Charles 
Bullivant was the only soul in Saxmonleigh 
who had not seenit. It ran: 


“£50 REWARD 
“ LOST OR STOLEN 


‘* The undermentioned articles were either 
left in the train between London and 
Saxmonleigh or removed from the residence 
of Dr. Charles Bullivant, Willough Lodge, 
Saxmonleigh. 

‘‘r. The medallion and ribbon of the 

Order of Isabella la Catholica: en- 
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graved ‘from Alfonso to Charles 

Bullivant, in memory of a pleasant 

association.’ 

2. A signed photograph of the Crown 
Prince of Mid-Europe, signed ‘ Wil- 
helm Kron-Prinz.’ 

“3. The Order of St. Stephanie in 
brilliants, and framed portrait of the 
Grand Duke Basil, inscribed ‘ mille 
remerciments,’ Basil. 

4. Photographic group (signed) in gold 
frame of Dr. Bullivant, the Prince of 
the Asturias, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Crown Prince of Mid- 
Europe, and the Grand Duchess 
Maria. 

“5. The freehold deeds of Willough 

Lodge. 

“Information leading to the recovery 
of these should be lodged at the County 
Police Station, or to Dr. Charles Bullivant, 
by whom the above reward will be paid.”’ 


The doctor read it again, his hand to his 
brow. 

‘It is all right,” said Gould, and patted the 
shoulder of the other. ‘‘ The bag containing 
these sacred goods was returned anonymously 
to-night.” 

“ But—but I don’t understand,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘Of course, those things were mine, 
and I’m jolly glad to get them—but the deeds 
of this house ; I only rent this place.” 
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Big Mort smiled at his sister. 

“ That’s all right—all right,’”’ he said easily. 
“The freehold is my wedding gift.” 

Dr. Charles Bullivant looked first at the 
notice in his hand, then at the pile of corre- 
spondence which lay on the table, and a slow 
light dawned upon him. 

“Which of you two was the burglar? ”’ he 
asked. 

The girl laughed. ‘“ That’s a secret,” she 
said. ‘‘ I only drew up the advertisement.”’ 








The Cat Burglar 
I 


LD Tom Burkes used to say to Elsah, 

his daughter: ‘‘ Easy grabbing is good 

grabbing. Nobody was ever ruined by taking 
small profits.”’ 

After his eighth whisky old Tom was rather 
oracular. He would sit before the fire in the 
shabby little dining-room at Elscombe Crescent 
(Mayfair by telephone, Bayswater by bus), and 
pass across such cultured pearls of wisdom. 

“You can’t expect millionaires to marry— 
especially if they’ve been married before. This 
Poynting’s got money and a family. Families 
are always a just cause an’ impediment. If 
he wants to make you happy by givin’ me a 
directorship—let him.” 

So that when, in a moment of mental aberra- 
tion, Colonel J. C. Poynting pressed upon her 
for acceptance the emerald bar which caused 
all the trouble, Elsah accepted. She made some 


faint protest... . One shouldn’t (she mur- 
mured) accept such a present even from so dear 
a friend unless ... unless... 


Colonel Poynting did not fill the gap. He 


was an infatuated old gentleman, but for the 
497 
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moment infatuation was held in check by an 
uneasy sense of family. ; 

“You'd better insure that,’ said Elsah’s 
wise father. “It’s worth three thousand if it 
is worth a cent.” 

Prudently, Elsah followed his advice—which 
was also unfortunate. 

Most unfortunate of all, a few weeks later 
Colonel Poynting very nervously requested her 
to return the bar—his daughter had asked to 
see it . . . he would return it to Elsah. 

‘““ Perhaps,”’ said her cynical parent. 

That night the bar was stolen. It was 
taken from her dressing-table by some person 
or persons unknown. This information she 
conveyed to the Colonel by express letter. The 
Colonel replied in person, arriving in a taxi 
and a state of nervous perspiration. Accom- 
panying him was a detective. 

And that was where the real trouble started. 
For the detective asked horrid questions, and 
Elsah wept pitifully, and the Colonel not only 
comforted her but proposed marriage. On the 
whole, it would have been better if he had 
been content with the loss of the emeralds. 

Now, here is a point for all mystery-mongers 
to note. Up to the moment the loss of the 
emerald bar was reported, Miss Dorothy Poynt- 
ing had never considered Elsah as anything 
more than a safe dancing partner for fathers, 
and knew nothing whatever about the bar 
having been given to that enterprising 
lady. 
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The two shocks came almost simultaneously. 
Dorothy Poynting’s reactions to the announce- 
ment were rather inhuman and wholly at 
variance with Colonel Poynting’s ideas of what 
a daughter’s attitude should be when he con- 
descends—there is no other word for it, or at 
any rate the Colonel could find no other word 
——to inform her that he contemplated marrying 
again. 

He told her this at dinner, stammering and 
coughing and talking quite fiercely at moments 
though at other moments he was pleading. 

“She’s rather young, but she’s a real good 
sort. If you feel...um... that you'd be 
happier away .. . elsewhere . . . living some- 
where else, you can have the flat in Portland 
Place, and of course Sonningstead is yours...” 

Dorothy surveyed her father thoughtfully. 
He was good-looking, in a way—pink of skin, 
white-haired, slim, invariably tailor-right. She 
wished he was fat; there is nothing quite as 
effective as a noticeable rotundity for reducing 
the conscious ego. 

He was very vain about his waist and his 
small feet and nicely modelled hands. They 
were twiddling now with the spotless gardenia 
in his buttonhole. 

‘Elsah Burkes is a dear girl,’ defiantly. 
“You may not like her: I hardly expected 
that you would. It is a tremendous compli- 
ment to me that she should, so to speak, sacrifice 
her—um—youth .. .” 

“Tt may also be a tremendous compliment 
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to the Poynting Traction Companys: said 
Dorothy gently. 

He was infuriated. He told her so. He was 
so mild a man that she had no other means of 


knowing. 
“Tm simply furious with you! Because a 
gel’s poor . . . ’'msorry I consulted you... .”’ 


She smiled at this. How annoyingly she 
could smile! And she dusted her white georg- 
ette lap before she rose, took a cigarette from 
the table and lit it. 

“Dear old darling,’ she said, waving the 
smoking thing airily, ‘“‘ would you have told me 
if you had not to explain how dear Elsah 
came to be robbed of a large emerald bar— 
mother’s bar? You had to explain that 
away——”’ 

“There is no need whatever——’”’ he began, 
with well-modulated violence. 

She waved him to comparative quiet. 

“It was in all the newspapers. The moment 
I saw that Elsah had lost an emerald bar I was 
suspicious. When I saw the photographs, I 
knew. With all your money, daddy, you might 
have bought her a bushel of emeralds. It was 
intensely heartless and vulgar to give away a 
jewel that was my mother’s. That is all.” 
She flicked ash into the fireplace. “ Also— 
don’t get vexed with me—it was singularly 
prudent of Elsah to insure the bar the moment 
it came into her possession.” 

‘You are going too far,’ said her father in 
an awful voice. 
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‘As far as Portland Place, if you go on with 
this absurd marriage. Or perhaps I’ll go out 
into the world and do something romantic, 
such as work for my living.”’ 

John Venner came in at that moment. 
Elsah and he arrived together. 

She was rather tall and Junoesque—which 
means on the way to plumpness—red-haired, 
white-skinned, flashing-eyed. 

“ That woman,” said Dorothy, in a 
critical mood, “has made radiance a_ public 
nuisance.” 

She said this to John Venner : he was rather 
charitable. Nothing quite exasperates a woman 
so much as misapplied charity. And it is in- 
variably misapplied when employed in the 
defence of another woman. 

John was a Guardsman, a nicely mannered 
young man who had so much money that he 
could never marry well. 

ae think you re deuced unkind to old 
Elsah,” he said. 

With difficulty Dorothy remembered that 
she was a lady. 

Elsah had similar views. She asked her 
future step- -daughter whether they might go to 
Dorothy’s bedroom and have a real heart-to- 
heart talk. Dorothy checked an inclination 
to suggest the meat pantry. 

‘Because you see, darling’ — Elsah a 
picturesquely on the bed and exhibited her nice 
legs—‘‘ I must get right with you! JI know 
you Joathe me, and I told Clarence 
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“Who's Clarence ?’”’ asked the dazed Dorothy. 

“Your dear daddy,” cooed Elsah. ~ 

“Good God!” said Dorothy, shocked. ‘I 
never realised that! Well, you told Clar- 
ence 

Elsah swallowed something. 

“T told your dear father that he mustn’t 
expect you to... well...” 

“ Hang out the flags ? : suggested Dorothy. 

“That’s rather vulgar, isn’t it?” Elsah 
would not have been human if she had failed 
to protest. ‘‘I do hope you and I are going 
to be great friends. Won’t you come round 
and dine one night with father and me? He’s 
such a dear...” 

All that sort of stuff. 

Dorothy listened and wondered, as Elsah told 
her of the terrible shock it had been to her 
when she found the bar had vanished, and of 
what perfect dears the insurance people had 
been. She had no intention then of calling 
on Elsah or her father. Two days later, without 
rhyme or reason, she made her appearance at 
Elscombe Crescent. Elsah was out, but her 
plump father was in. 

“Cer’n’ly,” murmured Mr. Burkes drowsily. 
“Show ’r in . . . who d’ye say ’twas?”’ 

He had been celebrating at luncheon the 
forthcoming prosperity to his family. Con- 
scious that somebody had come into the room, 
he jerked himself into semi-wakefulness. 

‘Elsah, ol girl,” he droned, “as I’ve offn 
said, grab whils’ the grabbin’s good.” 
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He said other things, and Dorothy stood 
stock-still and listened until Mr. Burkes began 
to snore. 


IT 


Not in dark cellars with blanketed windows 
and secret exits do great robber gangs hold 
their meetings; behind no tiled doors with 
guards within and without do they confer 
across a greasy table, with loaded revolvers and 
bright knives at hand to deal with intruders. 

Old Tom Burkes had never possessed a pistol 
in his life, and he regarded the employment of 
knives, bright or otherwise, as “ foreign.”’ He 
had, in his unregenerate youth, employed a 
length of lead piping on the helmeted head of 
a policeman, but he was not proud of the 
exploit. 

The robbers’ cave for the moment was the 
rather ornate restaurant of Emilio, which is 
near to the Strand. It was a place of bright 
lights, in the rays of which silver and glass 
glittered on snowy napery; there were flowers 
set in rather florid German-silver cornucopias 
on every table, and behind the red plush seats 
that ran along the wall, large mirrors on which 
landscapes and things were painted so exten- 
sively that a lady could not see herself powdering 
her nose except by dodging between obese 
swans and glittering minarets. 

The robber fare was créme duchesse, sole au 
bonne femme, and poulet curry au casserole. 
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Tom had black coffee to follow; Morgan, being 
younger and less opulent, seized the oppor- 
tunity to order péche melba at another man’s 
expense. 

Tom fetched a plethoric sigh, tapped off the 
ash of his cigar into the coffee saucer, and made 
another regretful reference to ‘‘ Lou.”’ 

‘What a woman !”’ he said. 

There was both admiration and awe in his 
tone. He was stout and bald. His red face 
was rather furrowed; in his prominent blue 
eyes at the moment was a hint of tragedy. 
Morgan, being younger, was less easily harrowed 
by the misfortune of his fellows. He was a 
mean-faced man of thirty, painfully thin, with 
large red hands that were mostly knuckle. 

“Tf she’d stuck by her friends,” he said, 
“them that was her real friends, she’d have 
been out and about, havin’ dinner with us 

“Lunch,” murmured Mr. Burkes. ‘And at 
the Carlton. Lou believed in the best. Ah!” 

He sighed again. 

There was more than a hint of sycophancy 
in ‘‘ Slip’ Morgan’s attitude and speech. They 
called him “‘Slip’’ because he was slippery, 
and because he was so thin that legend had it 
he had once slipped through the most closely 
set steel bars that ever protected a bank vault. 

“Lou was thoughtless,’ said Tom, himself 
very thoughtful. “She was too confident. 
She was inclined, if I might say so, to forget 
her jewties. I said to her only a month ago: 
‘Lou, I want you for a big job, so keep yourself 
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free—round about New Year’s Day. There’s 
grand money in it, and I can’t work without 


you.’ 9) 
Mr. Morgan uttered impatient sounds. 
“Td have thought——” he began. 


Tom did not want to know what he thought. 

“She told me she’d got a job to do for 
Rinsey, and I told her he was a careless worker, 
an’ warned her. I gave her fifty on account— 
the money’s lost, but I don’t mind that, Slip 
—and I got to work to make the job sweet.” 
He groaned, deliberately it seemed, for he took 
his cigar from his mouth. “ And now, with 
this footman feller givin’ me all I wanted, where 
the devil is Lou ? ”’ 

Slip hastened to supply the information. 

“Don’t be a pie-can,”’ said Mr. Burkes 
testily. “I know she’s in Holloway. Six 
months ain’t much, and she ought to have got 
a laggin’. But where’m I goin’ to find The 
Gel?” 

Slip smiled. 

“It’s nothin’ to laugh about,” said Tom. 
His sourness was justified. 

“T got her,” said Slip simply. 

Tom removed his cigar again. 

“You got her?” sceptically. ‘ Maggie 
Swarty or Gay Joyler or one of them lot? 
Is anybody goin’ to think they’re ladies? You 
want your head shaved! ”’ 

“JT got her,’ said Slip again, and added: 
“A lady.” 

Tom’s nose wrinkled. 
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“What you think’s a lady an’ what ts a 
lady is about the differentest thing -that ever 
happened,” he said. 

But Slip was not offended. 

“This one’s a real lady. She’s pretty and 
young and plays the pianner,”’ he said impres- 
sively. ‘“‘ And she’s on the crook, and is ready 
for anything except funny business.”’ 

“Except what ? ”’ 

“Funny business—love-makin’, hand-holdin’, 
cuddlin’,”’ said Mr. Morgan comprehensively. 

Tom looked at him suspiciously. 

“T ain’t tried,’’ Slip was in haste to assure 
his superior. ‘‘ One of the other lodgers asked 
her to go to the pictures. She told him to go 
to hell!” 

‘A lady!’ murmured Mr. Burkes, closing 
his eyes like one in pain. 

‘““She’s a lady. I got sweet with the maid 
who looks after her room, and what do you 
think I found out ? ” 

Tom shook his head, and Slip searched in his 
pocket and produced fantastically shaped pieces 
of paper which he manceuvred so that they 
formed the torn half of a note-sheet. 

Mr. Burkes laboriously extracted his pince- 
nez, fixed them to his nose, opened his mouth 
(as he did when he was thus engaged), and read : 


‘Send back the brooch, and no further 
action will be taken... .” 


‘“ Written on good paper,” said Mr. Burkes, 
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an authority on such matters, ‘ by a woman— 
she’s a maid or something. That’s why you 
thought she was a lady.” 

Slip argued with great earnestness, and in 
the end Tom was half convinced. There was 
an admitted difficulty as regards the approach, 
but Slip, a man of tact and resource, was 
confident that all obstacles would be over- 
come. 

Miss Mary Smith was not an easy proposition. 
Since she had taken a certain jewel from Elsah 
Burkes’ dressing-table, she had been living in 
retirement, with three thousand pounds’ worth 
of emeralds pinned, if not in the vacuity of 
her heart, on the garment which enfolded it. 

She had changed her lodgings as often as she 
had changed her name, once with great rapidity, 
when Elsah had located her and had come later, 
bearing an offer of forgiveness in exchange for 
the big green bar. Unfortunately, she did not 
bear the message which Mary required. 

It would be rather awkward, mused Mary 
Smith, as she sat on the edge of her bed in a 
Bloomsbury lodging, if Miss Burkes really did 
put the police on her track; but, on the other 
hand, how could Elsah explain certain 
matters ...? 

To her cogitations intruded the deferential 
knocking of the parlour-maid. 

“Yes ?’’ asked Mary Smith imperiously. 

The maid entered. 

‘The gentleman says could he have a few 
words with you ? ”’ 
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She slid a card across the table. Mary read, 
and was unimpressed : 


Mr. FEATHERLOW-MORGAN. 
New Amsterdam Board of Control. 


There was a vagueness about Mr. Morgan’s 
exact status which she overlooked. She went 
down to a hole in the wall of the entrance lobby 
which was known as the lounge. 

Mr. Morgan understood women: _ shilly- 
shallying was a mistake that led to failure. 
He believed in the direct or knock-out method. 

“Good evening, miss,” he said respectfully. 
‘“T’d like to have a few words with you.” 

She waited. 

“T never beat about the bush ’’—Slip could 
not afford to lose time. ‘‘ Heard about Miss 
Burkes? [Il bet you haven’t! TI bet you 
don’t know her! ”’ 

‘You've won your bet,’ said Mary Smith 
calmly. “ Aren’t you awfully excited ? ”’ 

Such a response was naturally disconcerting. 
Happily he could cover his momentary con- 
fusion. He groped wildly in an inside pocket, 
brought out a red morocco case, and flicked it 
open. Between visiting-cards, of which he 
carried a variety, was a newspaper cutting. 
This he drew out and flourished at her. 

‘“ Read that,’ he commanded. 

Mary Smith took the slip. Hesaw her brows 
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gathered in a puzzled frown. Then she started 
to read aloud : 


é¢ 


. with every suit we present an 
extra pair of pants warranted wear-re- 
sisting...” 


“You're reading the wrong side of the paper,”’ 
said Slip testily. She turned the cutting over. 


‘The police are searching for an emerald 
bar, which was stolen from Miss Elsah 
Burkes’ dressing-table, possibly by cat 
burglars, last week, and have circulated 
the following description of the missing 
jewellery. ... The bar is worth £3000, 
and the insurance underwriters are offer- 
ing a reward of £200 for its recovery. 
Miss Burkes, who is engaged to be married 
to Colonel Poynting, the shipping magnate, 
says that although the property is insured, 
it has a sentimental value which is beyond 
calculation.” 


She handed the cutting back. 

“ Sentiment is the ruin of the leisured classes,’ 
she said, and he laughed admiringly. It was 
not a pleasant laugh, being a succession of 
‘“ huh-huhs”’ that ended in a violent cough. 

‘“ That’s the way to look at it. Do you know 
Colonel Poynting ? ”’ 

She first hesitated, then nodded. 

“Do you know his house in Park Lane— 
ever been there ? ”’ 
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“T know the house very well,” she said. 
Her eyes were asking questions. 

‘“‘T am a plain man ——’” he began, and she 
nodded, he thought a little offensively, and for 
a moment was thrown out of his stride. ‘‘ What 
I mean to say is, that there’s no sense in beating 
about the bush.” 

‘You did say it, some time ago,” she said. 

Very few women could rattle Slip Morgan. 
She did. 

‘* You’re on the hook and so am JI,” he said 
firmly. “I know all about that emerald bar 
that you’ve got pinned on your 33 

‘Don’t let us be indelicate,” said Mary 
Smith. ‘ Yes, you know all aboutit? Well?” 

‘Tf you want a hundred pounds for an hour’s 
work, the job’s waiting for you. All you’ve 
got to do is to go to Colonel Poynting’s house. 
We'll fake a card of invitation. Just walk 
about amongst the swells, and give a certain 
friend of mine the office when he can come in. 
Do you see what I mean? ”’ 

“No,” she said, shaking her head. “ The 
only thing that’s pretty clear is that you want 
me to go to Mr. Poynting’s house, and that 
of course J shan’t do. In the first place——’” 
She paused, and shook her head again. ‘No, 
I can’t do it.” 

Slip smiled. They still had the “ lounge ”’ 
to themselves, but the chances were that they 
would not enjoy this privacy for long. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said confidentially. 

You think you'll be recognised?” And, 
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when she agreed, he patted her lightly on the 
arm. She brushed her sleeve so ostentatiously, 
so deliberately, that he did not repeat this 
gesture of friendliness and comradeship. 

“It’s the fancy-dress ball ”” he began. 

C6 Oh | 33 

Evidently she knew all about the fancy-dress 
ball, for he saw her mouth open a little. 

‘“Of course, masks! How amusing!’ She 
looked at Slip with a new interest. ‘ Your 
friend 1s on the hook, you said? Does that 
mean he’s hanged or he’s going to be hanged ? 
Or do I understand that your friend is not 
exactly honest ? ”’ 

" “Don’t be comic,” said the inelegant Mr. 
Morgan, “‘ and don’t play the dairymaid on me. 
Innocence is all very well in its place. The 
question is, will you do it—there’s a hundred 
pounds for you—fifty down and fifty after the 
job?” } 

; She was pinching her lower lip, looking at, 
and slightly through, Slip Morgan. 

“Do I understand that your friend is going 
to ?” She waited for him to suggest the 
proper phrase, which he did. 

“He’s going to do a job at Colonel Poynting’s 
house in Park Lane.” 

“And that I’m to go inside and signal— 
how ? ” 

‘Through the winder,” said Shp. “It’s 
easy. You just stroll up to the winder i 

‘“ Window,” she murmured. 

‘“* Winder’s’ good enough for me,” he 
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snarled. ‘‘ Pull out a handkerchief and sort of 
rub your nose with it. But you miustn’t do 
that till Colonel Poynting gives away the prizes 
for the first fancy dress, because everybody will 
be down in the drawing-room then. Now do 
you get me? ”’ 

She had got him. And once she was inter- 
ested, she became almost enthusiastic. She 
arranged to meet Mr. Thompson that night 
(Tom Burkes’ temporary nom de guerre). She 
would go, she thought, as a pierrot or a pierrette. 

“It isn’t exactly original,’’ she said. 

“That doesn’t matter,” replied Slip, 
long as it’s clean.”’ 

So were arranged the preliminaries of one of 
the neatest cat burglaries that had ever been 
engineered. Upstairs in Mr. Poynting’s study 
was a Safe, and in that safe he kept a consider- 
able sum of money. 


¢é 


SO 


Ill 


Park LANE is not, as some people imagine, 
a centre of wild and hectic gaiety. It is a 
thoroughfare mainly inhabited by people who 
are rich enough to live somewhere else. Year 
in and year out their white blinds are drawn, 
their furniture is shrouded in holland sheeting. 
A vulgar few live in their houses, but as a rule 
they do not give parties. Colonel Poynting’s 
fancy-dress ball was, therefore, so unusual an 
event that the police hardly knew where to 
park the cars. 
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The Colonel received his guests at the head 
of the big staircase, and he was arrayed, spirit- 
ually and materially, in the toga of a Roman 
father, as he explained to the worried young 
Guardsman, who wore nothing more symbolical 
than a dress suit. The Colonel explained 
between speeches of welcome addressed to his 
arriving guests. 

‘“‘T neither know nor care where Dorothy has 
gone,’ he said firmly. ‘‘ You saw the letter 
she wrote to Elsah—or rather, started to write ? 
—How d’ye do! How d’ye do!—Happily, I 
came into the library when she had been called 
away to the telephone, and read it.—Glad to 
see you, Lady Carl ... how d’ye do! —No 
daughter of mine can tell my fiancée—order her, 
in fact—to give up her father : 

‘““ He’s an awful old bounder,” said Mr. Venner 
mistakenly. 

‘“T’m referring to myself,’ said the Colonel. 
‘“T mean Dorothy’s father—not Elsah’s father 
... howd’ye do! I’m glad to see you.... 
No, Venner; I will not have it . . . how d’ye 
do, Miss ...um...?” 

The newcomer was a masked lady, who 
flashed a smile and waved a hand before she 





disappeared. 
‘“What good legs that girl’s got!”’ said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Terribly good legs! .. . As I was 


saying, she left my house, and I’ve reason to 

believe that she is persecuting poor Elsah—the 

dear girl says nothing, but I can guess. If I 

could only get at Dorothy . . . ah, darling! ”’ 
| 
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Darling looked rather worried, and this in 
spite of the assurance of her parent’ that she 
had nothing to worry about. So far as he was 
concerned, he would keep sober until after the 
ceremony. Not that this troubled her. She 
drew the Roman father to a convenient alcove, 
and a host of clowns and devils and Venetian 
ladies arrived unwelcomed. 

‘Yes, my dear’’—the Colonel patted her 
hand—“ everything is in order. I had the 
licence from the Bishop’s office this afternoon. 
Have your baggage at Victoria . . . Simplon 
Express—you know Italy? A glorious place! ”’ 

For the moment Italy meant less to Elsah 
than a pint of pure mud. 

“ Dorothy hasn’t ... written?’’ She was 
rather breathless, showed appropriate symptoms 
of nervous apprehension (she was honouring 
Ophelia in the matter of costume) and a tense- 
ness which he misunderstood. 

“You need not trouble your pretty head 
about my foolish child,’ he said. ‘“‘ She has 
neither written nor called.”’ 

And here a gathering of Mephistopheles, 
pierrots, Henry the Eighths, and a Gentleman 
of the Regency at the head of the stairs sent 
him to perform the host’s duties. 

The masked girl sought no friend. She found 
malicious pleasure in the sight of a disconsolate 
young Guardsman equally unattached. She 
danced with a Romeo, a pre-historic man, and a 
Lord Nelson, and was depressed by the spectacle 
of an Ophelia in the arms of a Roman father. 
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Colonel Poynting’s fancy-dress ball was an 
annual affair; the prize-giving for the best 
costume had developed into a ritual. At half- 
past eleven the three sycophantic friends who 
made the choice led the modest Ophelia to the 
cleared centre of the ballroom. 

“My friends ! ” 

The Roman father cleared his voice and 
stroked the moustache which had come into 
fashion since the days of Augustus. 

“My friends, on this joyous occasion—er— 
and on the eve of what may be the turning-point 
of my life, I have great pleasure in awarding 
as a prize a replica of that j7ewel which was so 
unhappily Jost by the fair choice of the 
judges.” 

A disinterested observer might have demanded 
(and many who were not disinterested did ask 
sotto voce) whether Colonel Poynting had fore- 
knowledge of how the judging would go. 

“ This replica——’ 

‘“Why not have the original, daddy ? ”’ 

The Colonel turned witha jump. The masked 
lady was unmasked. 

‘“ Dorothy !”’ he squeaked. “ Really...!” 

Slowly she held something to view. It was 
the emerald bar. 

“Tf the insurance has been paid to your 
lady friend,’ she said, “this belongs to the 
underwriters.” 

“Where ... where did you find it?” 
stammered the Colonel. ‘ 

Dorothy looked at the crowd of revellers, 
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stepped nearer to her father, and lowered her 
voice. 

“It was never lost,’”’ she said—only the 
Colonel and the pallid Elsah heard; “I found 
it in her bedroom—between mattress and over- 
lay—and Mr. Burkes was foolish enough to tell 
me how useful the insurance money would be! ”’ 

“ That’ Sa lie!’ gasped Elsah. ‘ You’re— 
you re 

The Colonel stopped her. He was as dignified 
as a toga and a wreath of roses would allow 
him to be. 

‘“ T will hear no word against Elsah,” he said. 
‘‘ We are to be married to-morrow.” 

Dorothy stared at him. 

‘ But, daddy, not until you make inquiries 

you must wait. 

Colonel Poynting smiled. 

“My dear,” he said, almost playfully, ‘in 
my safe upstairs, and in my cash-box, is a little 
piece of paper signed by the Bishop of London. 
(Come, come, my dear; tell Elsah you’ re sorry 
that you made such a ridiculous charge.” 

“In your cash-box ? ”’ she said slowly. 

Turning, she walked to the window, drew 
aside the heavy curtains, and waved her hand. 

“My dear!” said her father, in alarm. He 
thought for a moment that she contemplated 
suicide and was taking farewell of the world. 

‘Now let everybody sit down and talk,” 
said Dorothy, coming back to the group. 
“Tommy Venner—do something for me! Call 
everybody in—servants, everybody.” 
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The Colonel moved uneasily. 

“You're not going to make a scene. . .?”’ 

Dorothy laughed. 

“Tm going to drink the health of my friend 
Tom,’’ she said mysteriously. 


Just off Park Lane a taxi was waiting. Tom 
Burkes strolled negligently towards and entered 
the vehicle. As the cab drove off, Slip Morgan, 
who had been waiting nervously in the dark 
interior, asked a question. 

“There it is,’ said Tom, and dropped the 
heavy cash-box on the floor. ‘“‘ That gel’s a 
good worker. I'll hand it to her.”’ 

‘“Gels'll do anything for me,” said Slip 
complacently. 








Discovering Rex 


N the office of the Public Prosecutor was a 
young lawyer named Keddler, for whom 
the prospects were of the brightest until he 
grew impatient with the type of evidence 
which was supplied him by the painstaking but 
unimaginative constabulary, and went out 
single-handed to better their efforts. And he 
succeeded so remarkably well that a reluctant 
Commissioner of Police admitted his superiority 
as a detective and offered him a post at New 
Scotland Yard. 

This offer was enthusiastically accepted, but 
since the regulations do not admit of amateur 
police work and he found himself relegated to 
the legal department, where his work consisted 
of preparing statements of evidence for his 
successor at the P.P. office to examine, he 
resigned at the end of six months. To return to 
his former position was, at the time, impossible, 
and against the advice of his friends and in face 
of solemn warnings from his old chief, he opened 
an office in the city of London, describing 
himself as an “‘ Investigating Agent.’’ 

Despite the gloomy predictions of his associ- 
ates, John Keddler grew both opulent and 
famous. The opulence was welcome, but the 
fame was embarrassing, not that John was 

§1 
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unduly modest, but because it led on three 
occasions to his identification at a moment 
when it was vitally necessary that he should 
be unknown to the persons who detected him. 

Starting on a small job for the Midland and 
County Bank, a matter of a forged acceptance, 
in which the real police had failed to satisfy 
the bank, he enlarged his clientele until he found 
himself working amicably with Scotland Yard 
in the matter of Rex Jowder, alias Tom the 
Toy, alias Lambert Sollon. 

Rex was wanted urgently by several police 
departments for insurance fraud, impersona- 
tion, theft, forgery, and general larceny, but 
only the insurance fraud was really important 
because it involved a well-known Chicago house 
in a loss of 700,000 dollars, which they were 
anxious to recover before Rex, who was notor1- 
ously careless when he handled other people’s 
money, dissipated his fortune in riotous living. 
John Keddler was commissioned by the London 
agents of the company to bring about this 
desirable result, but unfortunately the lean, 
shrewd thief had learnt from an indiscreet 
newspaper that John was his principal danger, 
and had spent two days waiting in the country 
lane in which the detective’s modest little house 
was situated, and one dark night when John 
descended from his car to open the gates of 
his demesne, six pounds weight of sand had 
fallen upon his shoulder. The sand was en- 
closed in a sausage-shaped bag, and it was 
intended for his neck. 
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Taken at this disadvantage Keddler was 
almost helpless and would have ceased ‘to worry 
Mr. Jowder until the inevitable give and take 
of the Day of Judgment, only the assailant had 
placed himself in an unfavourable position to 
follow up his attack, though it was helpful to 
him that the red rear light of the car reflected 
on the polished steel of the gun John pulled 
mechanically. 

He dived to the cover of a hedge and ran, and 
John Keddler had been so respectably brought 
up that he hesitated to scandalise the neigh- 
bourhood by discharging firearms to the public 
danger. In some respects John Keddler was 
a slave of convention. But this mild adventure 
served to concentrate his mind and attention 
still more closely upon the case of Rex Jowder, 
and so well did he work that at the end of a 
week there was a police raid upon a certain 
safe deposit in the city, and there was discovered 
the bulk of the stolen money which the mis- 
guided Jowder had cached (as he believed) 
beyond the fear of discovery. 

Why this raid was carried out is a story 
made up of John’s instinct, a drunken man, a 
frightened woman (Rex was strong for ladies’ 
society), and an indiscreet reference, repeated 
by his terrorised lady friend, to a mysterious 
key which hung about his neck. He would 
have been captured also, only the police were a 
little over-elaborate in their preparations. 

With his money gone, the fruit of two years’ 
clever and dangerous work, Rex Jowder became 
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something more than annoyed. Before him 
was a life sentence, and standing at the focal 
point of his misfortune was one John Keddler. 
From the point of view of the insurance com- 
pany whose gratitude he had earned, John was 
not a “ good life.”’ 

“What about Jowder?’’ asked his con- 
fidential clerk. 

“ Jowder can wait,’ said John. ‘“‘As a 
matter of fact 1 am not very much interested 
in the man any longer.”’ 

But the man was very much interested in 
John, and he was content to wait too, though 
his waiting had to be done in a mean Lambeth 
lodging. 

As for John Keddler, he accepted in a joyous 
holiday spirit the commission which followed 
the loss of Lady Bresswell’s jewellery, for Lady 
Bresswell lived on the Lake of Como, and John 
was partial to the Italian lakes. Incidentally, 
this visit was to introduce him to the Marchessa 
Della Garda—that unhappy lady. 

From the first the wisdom of Mona Harrin- 
gay’s marriage bristled with notes of inter- 
rogation—those little sickles that trim the 
smothering overgrowth of truth. 

There was no doubt that the Della Garda 
family hated the Marchessa with a hatred born 
of an enormous disappointment. They re- 
ferred to Mona as ‘‘ The Senora Pelugnera”’ 
(they affected Spanish by virtue of their descent 
from the Borgias), and ‘‘ Mrs. Hairdresser ’’ was 
adopted to keep fresh the ghastly fact that 

17* 
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Mona’s father was the very rich proprietor of 
Harringay’s Elixir for the Hair. 

The marriage was in every way an amazing 
one, for Giocomi was no impoverished third 
cousin of the real nobility. Head of the Della 
Garda clan and immensely wealthy, the ordinary 
excuses and explanations of a marriage between 
an Italian marquis and the daughter of a rich 
American were wanting. They had met in 
Harringay’s Long Island home where Giocomi 
was a guest. He was making his first long 
absence from the Continent of Europe. There- 
fore he was home-sick and miserable when he 
met Mona, and their marriage was the natural 
reaction. She, for her part, was fascinated 
by his good looks and a little overwhelmed by 
the impetuosity of his wooing. The wedding 
was the social event of a brilliant season. 

Not until the liner was clear of Sandy Hook 
did Giocomi Della Garda emerge from his 
delirium, and face the certainty of his relatives’ 
wrath. For all his good looks and his perfect 
manners, he was not a nice young man. He 
had, in particular, a weakness for approval, 
one of the most fatal to which the human soul 
is liable, and the nearer to Genoa the vessel 
came, the more and more he resented the 
existence of a wife who had already surrendered 
her mystery, that lure which had led Giocomi 
into so many adventures, but which had never 
before yielded him a wife. 

Mona, Marchessa Della Garda, realised the 
bleak failure of her life long before she came 
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home to the cold, oppressive atmosphere of the 
gloomy palace which had housed sixteen genera- 
tions of the family. Neither the cold majesty 
of the Pallacco Della Garda, nor the exotic 
splendours of the Villa Mendoza, set amidst the 
loveliness of Lake Como, brought compensation 
to a disillusioned heart-sick girl. But her one 
and only visit to the Como home was not 
without its consequences. Lady Bresswell, a 
grateful and somewhat voluble lady (her lost 
jewels recovered without the scandal which 
would have attended the investigations of the 
police), was showing John Keddler the glories 
of the lake. They had brought her ladyship’s 
expensive motor-boat to a rest near Cadenabbia, 
and the servants were spreading lunch when 
round a tiny headland came a boat, the sole 
occupant of which was a girl. 

She pulled with long, steady strokes and 
seemed oblivious to their presence, although she 
only passed them a dozen yards away. 

John Keddler, a man to whom all women 
were very much alike, gazed at her fascinated. 
The sun in her russet gold hair, the appealing 
sadness of her delicate face, the sweep of her 
perfect figure, took his breath away. It was 
as though he had seen a vision of some other 
world. 

He watched her until she brought the boat 
to a white landing-stage, and stepping out and 
tying the boat, had disappeared behind a great 
fuchsia bush. 

Then he heaved a long sigh, and like a man 
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waking from a dream turned to meet the laugh- 
ing eyes of his hostess. 

‘““Who was that?” he asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

‘“Tve told you twice, Mr. Keddler,’’ smiled 
Lady Bresswell, ‘‘but you were so absorbed 
that you didn’t hear me. She is lovely, isn’t 
she ?”’ 

“Who is she ?”’ 

‘’The Marchessa Della Garda, an American 
girl who married Giocomi—poor dear. Gio- 
comi is rather a beast.”’ 

“Qh,” said John, and that was all he said. 

Sixteen generations on her father’s side of 
hairdressers, general workers, coal-miners, and 
peasants had supplied Mona Della Garda with 
the capacity for endurance and patience, but 
on her mother’s side, she went back to some 
quick-drawing folks who had made the lives 
of successive western sheriffs exasperatingly 
lively, and when, some six months after John 
Keddler had seen her, Giocomi followed a 
flagrant breach of his marriage vows by boxing 
her ears, she took a pistol from the drawer of 
her dressing-table. 

There was excellent reason for this act, for 
Giocomi was weeping with rage at her mild 
reproach and had flung off to his room in 
search of a hunting-crop. Following him went 
Pietro Roma, his valet, also in tears, for this 
man worshipped the young Marchessa and 
would have died for her. It nearly happened 
that he did, for in frenzy at his interference, 
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Giocomi clubbed him into insensibility with 
the heavy end of the stock. He never used 
the whip. 

The major-domo of his establishment, attend- 
ing the cracked head of the valet, heard a shot 
and mistook it for the crack of a whip, until 
the Marchessa came downstairs wearing a heavy 
carriage coat over her evening dress and carry- 
ing her jewel-case in her hand. Even then, he 
did no more than wonder why the illustrious 
lady should go abroad on a night of storm. 

Later came doctors, examining magistrates, 
and, one by one, white-faced Della Gardas to 
take counsel together. More than a week 
passed and Giocomi Della Garda was laid away 
in the dingy family vaults of SS. Theresa and 
Joseph, before the name of John Keddler was 
mentioned. 

It came about that news reached Rome of 
Pietro Roma, who disappeared with a broken 
head the day after his master’s death and had 
been seen in London. 

‘Tf she is in London too,” said Philip Della 
Garda thoughtfully, ‘‘ you may be sure that she 
will never be discovered. The English and 
Americans work hand in hand, and they will do 
everything that is humanly possible to cover 
up her tracks. I am all for employing the 
man Keddler. He recovered Lady Bresswell’s 
jewellery last summer, and even at the British 
Embassy they speak of him with respect.” 

Prince Paolo Crecivicca, his kinsman, stroked 
his white beard. 
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“T shall never be happy until this woman is 
brought to trial,’ he said, ‘and I agree that 
this infernal rascal, Pietro, is probably in com- 
munication with her, for, according to Delli- 
mono, he was the man who betrayed to ‘ The 
Hairdresser’ poor Giocomi’s little affair with 
the Scala girl, and these vulgarians would be on 
terms of friendship. Employ Mr. Keddler by 
all means. Wire to him at once.” 

John Keddler arrived in Rome thirty-six 
hours later—no miracle this, with the London- 
Paris, Paris- Milan, Milan- Rome air services 
in full operation. Though he answered the 
summons in such a hurry that Philip Della 
Garda not unnaturally believed he was eager 
for the job, he displayed no remarkable en- 
thusiasm for the undertaking. Particularly 
was this apathy noticeable after all that Prince 
Crecivicca described as the “ unfortunate facts ”’ 
were revealed. 

“In England, of course, she would be 
acquitted,”’ he said, a little stiffly, ‘“and even in 
Italy—do you think it is wise to bring this 
matter before hae courts : ? The publicity . 
the scandal . 

Philip Della Garda showed his small teeth in 
a smile. 

‘“‘ We are superior to public opinion,” he said 
smugly. ‘‘Had this happened two hundred 
years ago we would have dealt with the Hair- 
dresser without invoking the assistance of the 
courts. As it is——’’ 

As it was explained by the Della Gardas in 
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chorus, this woman must be subjected to the 
humiliations of a trial, whatever be the jurors’ 
verdict. 

“ Of course,” said John politely. ‘‘ Have you 
a photograph of the lady ? ”’ 

Not until then did he realise that he had 
been sent to track the woman of his dreams— 
the woman who had no name to him but “ The 
Girl in the Boat.’ They saw him frown anda 
queer expression come to his face. 

‘““T will do my best,” he said. 

When he had gone, leaving his employers 
with a sense of dissatisfaction, Philip Della 
Garda, accounted by his friends as something 
of a sportsman, had an inspiration. 

“ Outs custodtet 1psos custodes ?’’ he demanded 
pedantically. ‘I will go to London myself.’ 

Passing through Paris, Keddler was seen by 
a journalist who happened to be on the aviation 
ground, and it was his speculative note on the 
occurrence which Mona Della Garda read in her 
Battersea lodging : 


‘Amongst the famous people who now 
use the air express for their continental 
travels is Mr. John Keddler, the well- 
known private detective. Mr. Keddler, 
in an interview, says he finds the air-way 
an invaluable boon. He had been called to 
Rome in connection with the Della Garda 
murder, and was able to make the return 
journey in a little over twenty-four hours— 
a journey which ordinarily would have 
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taken four to five days. He left immedi- 
ately for London, and hopes to bring about 
the arrest of the Marchessa in a very short 
time.”’ 


Of course, John Keddler said nothing about 
the Della Garda murder, or his hopes. He had 
grunted a “good afternoon’ at the enter- 
prising press agent of the Aviation Company, 
and there began and ended the interview— 
but Mona Della Garda, reading this paragraph, 
fell into a blind panic. 

For now, the sustaining heat of righteous 
anger had departed from her, and the strain of 
the sixteen barber generations—they had been 
law-abiding and for the most part timorous 
barbers, with exalted views on the sanctity of 
human life—was asserting its pull. Murder in 
any degree was to them merely a phenomenon 
of the Sunday newspapers, as remote from 
reality as the moons of Saturn. 

“ T wonder, miss, if you ever read them agony 
columns in the newspapers?’ asked Mrs. 
Flemmish one morning. 

Mrs. Flemmish was her landlady and a woman 
from the Wessex borders of Devon, a woman 
of rolled sleeves and prodigious energy, whose 
stoves were brighter than the panels of 
limousines. 

Mona had found her room by accident and 
was perfectly served, for Mrs. Flemmish had 
unbounded faith in the spoken word of her sex, 
and never doubted that ‘‘ Miss Smith’’ was a 
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young lady who wrote for the press. Mona had 
to excuse her feverish interest in the daily 
newspapers. 

““Yes—yes,” said Mona, going white. She 
lost her colour readily in these days, and her 
frequent pallors gave her delicate face a fragility 
which Mrs. Flemmish in secret accepted as a 
symptom of lung trouble. 

“T’d like to know who this ‘Dad’ is who 
keeps on advertising to ‘ M.,’ telling her to com- 
municant—communicate, I mean, with him. 
Where's Long Island, miss ? ”’ 

‘““In—in America,” said the girl hurriedly, 
“near New York.” 

“IT suppose she’s run away from home,” 
ruminated Mrs. Flemmish. “Girls be girls all 
over the world—but she ought to let her father 
know, don’t ye think so, Miss Smith ? ”’ 

Mona nodded. How could she let him know, 
other than by letter, and a letter was on its 
way. Mr. Harringay would pass that epistle 
in mid-ocean, for he had caught the first east- 
bound liner, a greatly distracted man. 

If she could only get into touch with the 
devoted Pietro. The poor fellow was in London, 
searching for her—a mad search, since he would 
be followed, and he could not find her without 
also betraying her. 

A thought came to her on the third evening 
after the return of John Keddler. There had 
been some reference to Pietro in the news- 
papers. A reporter had found him amongst 
the: outcast and homeless on the Thames 
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Embankment one night, and had secured a 
“good story’’ from him. Perhaps he slept 
there every night ? She would search for him. 
A man’s help might save her—even the help of 
this poor devoted servant. 

“T am going out to-night, Mrs. Flemmish,”’ 
she said. 

Mrs. Flemmish made a little grimace. 

“It’s not a good night for ye, mum,” she 
shook her head. ‘ There’s one of they Lunnon 
fogs workin’ up. Did ye read the paper 
to-night about the Eye-talian lady, miss ? ”’ 

Mona’s heart almost stopped beating. 

‘““N—no,” she said; ‘“‘is there any fresh— 
which Italian lady ? ”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Flemmish had settled herself down in 
the chintz-covered arm-chair and was stirring 
the fire economically. 

“They a’ set a detective on her, poor 


creature,’ she said. ‘Do you think ‘twas 
her father that put the advertisement in 
the paper ? ”’ 


Mona had a grip of herself now. 

“ Perhaps,’ she answered steadily, and Mrs. 
Flemmish, staring in the orange depths of the 
fire, nodded. 

“‘ If I were her, her bein’ a rich young woman, 
I know what I’d do, ees fay /”’ 

Mona frowned. She had never looked to 
this sturdy country woman for a solution to her 
agonising problems. 

‘What would you do? ”’ she asked slowly. 

“Td marry a young,Englishman,”’ nodded 
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Mrs. Flemmish. “ My man were in a lawyer's 
office an’ clever he was, as all the Welsh people 
are, an’ often he’s told me that you can’t arrest 
an Englishwoman in England for a crime in 
foreign parts.”’ 

The girl could only stare. That solution had 
not occurred to her, and if it had, she would have 
rejected it, for even the enthusiastic scientist 
is not prone to repeat the experiment which 
cost him everything short of life by its 
failure. 

“Her has money, by all accounts,’ said the 
woman, feeling furtively between the bars of 
the fire to dislodge a glowing piece of slate. 
“Her could buy a husband and divorce him, 
and even when she was divorced herd be 
safe.’’ 

Mona stood for a long time pinching her red 
lips in thought, and Mrs. Flemmish turned her 
head to see if she was still there, a movement 
that startled the girl into activity. 

“Tl go now, Mrs. Flemmish,”’ she said 
hastily. ‘I have the key .. .” 

A light yellow mist lay upon the streets, 
which were crowded even at this late hour, for 
it was Christmas week, as the cheery contents 
of the shop windows showed. Great blobs of 
golden light looming through the fog marked 
the blazing windows of the stores, and she 
passed through a road lined with stalls that 
showed vivid colouring under the flaring, 
pungent naphtha lamps. 

She checked a sob that rose in her throat 
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at the memory of other Christmas weeks, and 
hurried her pace, glad, at last, to reach the 
bleakness of the bridge that crossed a grey void 
where the river had been. 

A taxi-cab carried her to the West End, and 
this she dismissed in the darkest corner of 
Trafalgar Square, making her way on foot 
toward Northumberland Avenue. She had to 
pass under the brilliant portico lights of the 
Grand Hotel, and had disappeared into the 
gloom beyond, before the young man who was 
standing on the step waiting for his car, realised 
it was she. 

She heard his startled exclamation, and 
looking back in affright, recognising Philip 
Della Garda, ran. Swiftly, blindly through the 
thickening fog she flew, crossing the wide 
thoroughfare and turning backward into Craven 
Street. 

Philip Della Garda ! 

He hated London in the best of seasons. 
There could be only one incentive to his pres- 
ence in the raw of December, and she was 
terrified. They would arrest her and take her 
back to Italy and a lifelong imprisonment. 
She had heard stories, horrifying stories, of the 
Italian prisons, where the convicted murderers 
were buried in an underground cell away from 
light and human companionship in the very 
silence of death. None spoke to them, neither 
guardian nor priest. They lived speechless 
until the thick darkness drove them mad. 

She could have shrieked; the terror thus 
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magnified by the uncanny mirk in which she 
now moved had assumed a new and more 
hideous significance. 

Marriage could save her! It was this mad 
panic thought that sent her hurrying along the 
Strand, peering into the faces of men who 
loomed from the nothingness of the fog and 
passed, none dreaming of her quest. There 
were men who leered at her, men who stared 
resentfully at the eager scrutiny she gave them 
in the fractional space of a second that the light 
allowed. 

And then the inspiration came, and she 
hurried down a steep slippery street to the 
Thames Embankment. The benches were 
already filled with huddled figures, so wrapped 
in their threadbare coats that it was almost 
impossible to tell that they were human. 

““ May I speak to you? ” 

Her heart was beating a stifling tattoo as she 
sat down in the one unoccupied space which 
Providence had left by the side of the man 
whose face she had glimpsed in the light thrown 
by a passing tramway car. 

Instantly she had made her decision. There 
was a certain refinement revealed in the lean 
face, a sense of purpose which seemed out ot 
tune with his situation. He did not answer 
her, but drew more closely to the wreck that 
slumbered noisily at his side. 

‘“T—JI don’t know how to begin,” she said 
breathlessly, ‘‘ but I’m in great trouble. I— 
I must tell you the truth; the police are 
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searching for me for something I did in 
Italy——”’ 

She stopped, physically unable to go on. 

‘“ The police are searching for you, are they ?”’ 
There was an undercurrent of amusement in 
the man’s words. ‘ Well, I sympathise with 
you—I’m being sought for at this particular 
moment.” 

She shrank back almost imperceptibly, but 
he noticed the movement and laughed. She 
recovered herself. She must go on now to the 
bitter end. 

“Are you British ?’”’ she asked, and after a 
second’s hesitation he nodded. ‘Are you 
married ?’’ He shook his head. “If I gave 
you money—a lot of money, would you— 
would you marry me—at once ? ”’ 

He half turned and stared at her. 

“Why ?”’ he asked. 

‘“ Because 1f—if I became British by marriage 
they would not arrest me. I only want your 
name—lI will pay you—anything, anything! ”’ 

Her voice was husky, and the underlying fear 
in it was not to be mistaken. 

‘““T see,” he said; ‘ you want to be naturalised 
by marriage. That’s the idea? ”’ 

She nodded. 

‘Could it be done—quickly ? ” 

The man rubbed his chin. 

‘“T think it could be done,” he said. “‘ To- 
morrow is Thursday. If I gave notice we could 
marry Saturday—where do you live ? ”’ 

She told him and he rubbed his chin again. 
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“It might be done,” he said. “I’ve got a 
sort of claim to Battersea. If I—anyway you 
can meet me at the registrar's on Saturday at 
twelve. What is your name! ” 

She told him that and gave him the other 
particulars he asked. He seemed to be thinking 
the matter over, for he did not speak for a 
long time. A policeman strolled past, flashing 
his lantern in their direction, and he dropped 
his head. 

“There is one thing I want to say,” said 
Mona desperately. It took all her courage to 
tell him this. ‘“‘] only want your name. 
When—when it is all over I shall divorce you 
... you understand ? ”’ 

“Hm,” said the man, and got up. 

‘ Let’s walk along,” he said. “ ll take you 
as far as Westminster Bridge, and you don’t 
mind if I cross the road occasionally ; it might 
be very awkward if I met a certain person, if I 
was with you.” 

The man kept close ta the parapet, Mona 
nodded, and they were ab.east of Cleopatra’s 
Needle when he caught her arm and drew her 
to the recess. The fog had lifted and he had 
seen a tall saunterer walking near the kerb and 
scrutinising the sleepers on the bench. 

The searcher did not see them, and the man 
at Mona’s side looked after him. 

‘Tf you weren’t here,” he said softly, “Pd 
have settled an old score with that gentleman.” 

He left her at the end of the Embankment 
and Mona went home, not daring tothink The 
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next day was a day of torture. She was placing 
her life in the hands of a man who, by his own 
confession, was a fugitive from justice. And 
yet .. . she must do it, she must, she must, 
she told herself vehemently. 

That morning the newspapers had given 
greater prominence to the Della Garda murder. 
There was an interview with Philip Della Garda, 
who had seen her and had told of his recognition 
in half a column of closely set type. From this 
newspaper, too, she had a clue as to the identity 
of her future husband. She found it in a note 
dealing with the activities of John Keddler. 


“Mr. Keddler, who has been commis- 
sioned by the Della Garda family to assist 
the police in their search, is also on the 
track of Rex Jowder, an international 
swindler, supposed to be of British origin, 
who is wanted for frauds both in London 
and New York.” 


In a flash it came to her. That saunterer was 
Keddler—the man who was tracking her down, 
and her chosen husband was an international 
swindler! She wrung her hands in despair, 
and for a second wavered in her resolution. 

Nevertheless, a sleepless night spent in a 
painful weighing of this advantage against 
that peril, brought her to the registrar’s office. 

She carried with her a large portion of the 
money she had brought from Italy—happily, in 
view of a flight from the tyrannies of Giocomi 
Della Garda, she had kept a considerable sum 
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in the house. She realised with consterna- 
tion that she had fixed no sum; would he be 
satisfied with the four thousand pounds she 
brought to him? But what did that matter ? 
Once she was married, she would be free to 
communicate with her father, and he would 
satisfy the most extravagant demands of her 
husband. 

There was only one fear in her heart as she 
walked through the pelting rain to the dingy 
little office. Would the man repent of his 
bargain—or worse, would he be unable to keep 
the appointment? Both aspects of her doubt 
were cleared as soon as she set foot in the outer 
lobby of the office. He was waiting, looking 
more presentable than she had _ expected. 
His raincoat was buttoned to the chin and 
she thought him good-looking in the daylight. 

“T had the certificate made out in your 


maiden name,” he said in a low voice. ‘“‘It 
makes no difference to the legality of the 
marriage.’ 


She nodded, and opening a door, they stepped 
into a chilly-looking office, and to the presence 
of an elderly man who sat writing slowly and 
laboriously at a big desk. 

He glanced up over his spectacles. 

“Oh yes—Mr.—er-——” He looked help- 
lessly at the certificate he was filling. ‘“‘ Yes— 
yes, I won't keep you young people longer than 
a few moments.” 

They sat down and Mona utilised the respite. 

‘‘Here is the money,’ she whispered, and 
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pushed a roll of notes into his outstretched 
hand. 

He took the notes without any great display 
of interest and coolly slipped them into the 
pocket of his raincoat without troubling to 
count them. 

Presently the old man rose and beckoned 
them. 

As in a dream Mona Della Garda heard his 
monotonous voice, and then a ring was pressed 
upon her cold finger. 

“That’s that,’ said her husband cheerfully. 
“Now come along and have some food—you 
look half dead.”’ 

She stared from him to the golden circlet on 
her hand. 

‘‘ But—but I don’t want to go with you,” she 
stammered in her agitation. ‘“‘It was under- 
stood ... IT leave younow . . . but you must 
tell me where I can find you.” 

“Young lady,” the man’s voice was not un- 
kind, “‘ I have taken a few risks for you and you 
must do something for me. There is a gentle- 
man waiting in the rain for me; he has been 
trailing me all the morning, and my only chance 
of escaping a disagreeable occurrence is in your 
companionship. ’’ 

“But I don’t want...” she began, and 
seeing his face, “‘ Very well, I will go with you 
to a restaurant.’ 

He nodded and they went out in the rain 
together. Three paces they had taken when 
there was a sound like the sharp crack of a 
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whip. Something like an angry bee in terrific 
flight snapped past Mona’s face, and her 
husband leapt at a man who was standing 
half a dozen paces away. Again came the 
explosion, but this time the bullet went high, 
and in a second she was the terrified spectator 
of two men at grips. 

The struggle did not last long. Three police- 
men came from nowhere and one of the men 
was seized. The other came back to her wiping 
the mud from his coat. 

“T didn’t think he was such a blackguard,”’ 
he said. 

She could only look at him in wide-eyed fear. 

‘Who was he ?”’ she gasped. 

“A fellow named Rex Jowder,” said her 
husband; “he’s been looking for me for a 
month.”’ 

“Then you. ..?” | 

“T’m John Keddler,”’ he smiled, ‘and I 
think I’ve lost a good client. Come along and 
Junch and [’ll tell you how you can get your 
divorce—I’m a bit of a lawyer, you know. 
Besides which I’d like to return all that money 
you gave me.” 


Whether or not, in the complicated terms of 
the Extradition Treaty between Italy and 
Britain, Mona Keddler could have been tried 
in London for a crime committed in Rome, no 
jurist would commit himself to say. John 
Keddler in his wisdom did not challenge a 
decision. He had an interview with his furious 
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emplover, who threatened and stormed—and 
went home. Mona he sent to a place of safety 
until the storm blew over; but the storm was 
the mildest of breezes. 

The winter turned to spring and the spring 
to summer. The Italian Government notified 
all persons concerned that the Della Garda 
‘affair’? would be regarded as a lamentable 
family tragedy, for which nobody could be 
held hable ; and the summer came to autumn 
again before Mona Keddler sailed for New 
York. 

The question of divorce, in spite of many 
meetings at luncheon, dinner, and tea-tables, 
had never been properly discussed by either. 
It was not until the evening before she sailed 
for New York that Mona Keddler asked the 
question that had puzzled her so through the 
six months of her curiously pleasant married 
life. 

““T cannot quite understand, Jack, why you 
did it,’ she said. 

“ Did what ?”’ 

She hesitated. 

‘““ Married me,” she said. ‘“‘ It has practically 
ruined your career, for I don’t see just how we 
can divorce one another without ... well, 
without unpleasantness. The divorce laws are 
so horribly strict in England. And you are 
married—without a wife. It was selfish, miser- 
ably selfish of me to let you do it-—but why did 
you?” 

He was unusually grave. 
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“ For the last reason in the world you would 
suspect,’ he said. 

“‘ But what ? ”’ she asked. 

Here he was adamantine. 

““Tll keep my mystery,” he said, “ but I'll 
write my reason in a letter, if you swear you 
will not break the seal of the envelope until your 
ship is on the high seas.”’ 

She promised, and he watched the Olymd#ic 
drift from the pier at Southampton with a little 
ache at his heart that nothing could assuage—- 
watched until the trim figure on the promenade 
deck and the handkerchief she waved were 
indistinguishable from other figures and other 
wildly waving handkerchiefs. 

Then he went back to town, heavy hearted, 
feeling that life was almost done with. 

At that moment Mona Keddler was reading 
for the fortieth time the scrawled words in 
pencil : 

‘“‘ Because I loved you from the day I saw 
you rowing on the Lake of Como.”’ 

Her trunks were piled on the deck and she. 
was watching the low-lying shores of France 
with a light in her eyes which no man had ever 
seen. 

John Keddler had forgotten that the ship 
called at Cherbourg on the outward voyage. 


The Greek Poropulos 


T Carolina, in the Transvaal, was a store 
kept by a man named Lioski, who was 
a Polish Jew. There was an officers’ clubhouse, 
the steward of which was a Greek sportsman 
named Poropulos, and this story is about these 
two men, and about an officer of Hampton’s 
Scouts who took too much wine and saw a pair 
of boots. 

I have an intense admiration for George 
Poropulos, and J revere his memory. I admire 
him for his nerve; though, for the matter of 
that, his nerve was no greater than mine. 

Long before the war came, when the negotia- 
tions between Great Britain and the Transvaal 
Government were in the diplomatic stage, I 
drifted to Carolina from the Rand, leaving 
behind me in the golden city much of ambition, 
hope, and all the money I had brought with me 
from England. I came to South Africa with a 
young wife and £370—within a few shillings— 
because the doctors told me the only chance I 
had was in such a hot, dry climate as the high- 
lands of Africa afforded. For my own part, 
there was a greater attraction in the possibility 
of turning those few hundreds of mine into 
thousands, for Johannesburg was in the delirium 
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I left Johannesburg nearly penniless. I 
could not, at the moment, explain the reason of 
my failure, for the boom continued, and I had 
the advantage of the expert advice of Arthur 
Lioski, who was staying at the same boarding 
house as myself. 

There were malicious people who warned me 
against Lioski. His own compatriots, sharp 
men of business, told me to ’ware Lioski; but 
[ignored the advice because I was very confident 
in my own judgment, and Lioski was a plausible, 
handsome man, a little flashy in appearance, 
but decidedly a beautiful animal. 

He was in Johannesburg on a holiday, he 
said. He had stores in various parts of the 
country where he sold everything from broom- 
sticks to farm wagons, and he bore the evidence 
of his prosperity. 

He took us to the theatre, or rather he took 
Lillian, for I was too seedy to go out much. 
did not grudge Lillian the pleasure. Life was 
very dull for a young girl whose middle-aged 
husband had a spot on his lung, and Lioski 
was so kind and gentlemanly, so far as Lil was 
concerned, that the only feeling I had in the 
matter was one of gratitude. 

He was tall and dark, broad-shouldered, 
with a set to his figure and a swing of carriage 
that excited my admiration. He was possessed 
of enormous physical strength, and I have seen 
him take two quarrelling Kaffirs—men of no 
ordinary muscularity—and knock their heads 
together. 
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He had an easy, ready laugh, a fund of 
stories, some a little coarse, I thought, and a 
florid gallantry which must have been attractive 
to women. Lil always brightened up wonder- 
fully after an evening with him. 

His knowledge of mines and mining proposi- 
tions was bewildering. I left all my invest- 
ments in his hands, and it proves something of 
my trust in him, that when, day by day, he 
came to me for money, to “‘ carry over ”’ stock 
—whatever that means—I paid without hesita- 
tion. Not only did I lose every penny I 
possessed, but I found myself in debt to him to 
the extent of a hundred pounds. 

Poor Lil! I broke the news to her of my 
ruin, and she took it badly; reproached, 
stormed, and wept in turn, but quieted down 
when I told her that, in the kindness of his 
heart, Lioski had offered me a berth at his 
Carolina store. I was to get £16 a month, 
half of which was to be paid in stores at whole- 
sale prices and the other half in cash. I was 
to live rent free in a little house near the store. 
I was delighted with the offer. It was an 
immediate rise, though I foresaw that the 
conditions of life would be much harder than 
the life to which I had been accustomed in 
England. We travelled down the Delagoa line 
to Middleburg, and found a Cape cart waiting 
to carry us across the twenty miles of rolling 
veldt. The first six months in Carolina were 
the happiest 1 have ever spent. The work in 
the store was not particularly arduous. I 
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found that it had the reputation of being one 
of the best-equipped stores in the Eastern 
Transvaal, and certainly we did a huge business 
for so small a place. It was not on the town 
we depended, but upon the surrounding country. 
Lioski did not come back with us, but after we 
had been installed for a week he came and took 
his residence in the store. 

All went well for six months. He taught Lil 
to ride and drive, and every morning they 
went cantering over the veldt together. Me 
he treated more like a brother than an employee, 
and I found myself hotly resenting the un- 
charitable things that were said about him, for 
Carolina, like other small African towns, was a 
hotbed of gossip. 

Lil was happy for that six months, and then 
I began to detect a change in her attitude 
toward me. She was snappy, easily offended, 
insisted upon having her own room—to which 
I agreed, for, although my chest was better, I 
still had an annoying cough at night, which 
might have been a trial to anybody within 
hearing. 

It was about this time that J met Poropulos. 
He came into the store one hot day in January, 
a little man of forty-five or thereabouts. He 
was unusually pale, and had a straggling, 
weedy beard. His hair was long, his clothes 
were old and stained, and so much of his shirt 
as was revealed at his throat was sadly in need 
of laundering. 

Yet he was cheerful and debonaty—and 
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singularly flippant. He stalked into the store, 
looked around critically, nodded to me, and 
smiled. Then he brought his syambok down on 
the counter with a smack. 

“‘Where’s Shylock ? ”’ he asked easily. 

I am afraid that I was irritated. 

“Do you mean Mr. Lioski ? ”’ 

“ Shylock, I said,’’ he repeated. ‘* Shylock- 
stein, the Lothario of Carolina.’”’ He smacked 
the counter again, still smiling. 

I was saved the trouble of replying, for at 
that moment Lioski entered. He stopped dead 
and frowned when he saw the Greek. 

“What do you want, you little beast ?”’ he 
asked harshly. 

For answer, the man leaned up against the 
counter, ran his fingers through his straggling 
beard, and cocked his head. 

“IT want justice,’ he said unctuously—“ the 
restoration of money stolen. I want to send 
a wreath to your funeral ; I want to write your 
biography——’’ 

“Clear out,’’ shouted Lioski. His face was 
purple with anger, and he brought his huge fist 
down upon the counter with a crash that shook 
the wooden building. 

He might have been uttering the most 
pleasant of compliments, for all the notice the 
Greek took. 

Crash ! went Lioski’s fist on the counter. 

Smash! came Poropulos’s sjambok, and 
there was something mocking and derisive in 
his action that made Lioski mad. 
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With one spring he was over the counter, a 
stride and he had his hand on the Greek’s 
collar—and then he stepped back quickly, with 
every drop of blood gone from his face, for the 
Greek’s knife had flashed under his eyes. I 
thought Lioski was stabbed, but it was fear 
that made him white. 

The Greek rested the point of the knife on the 
counter and twiddled it round absent-mindedly, 
laying his palm on the hilt and spinning it with 
great rapidity. 

““ Nearly did it that time, my friend,” he said, 
with a note of regret, “ nearly did it that time 
—I shall be hanged for you yet.” 

Lioski was white and shaking. 

‘‘ Come in here,” he said in a low voice, and 
the little Greek followed him to the back 
parlour. They were together for about an 
hour; sometimes I could hear Mr. Lioski’s 
voice raised angrily, sometimes Poropulos’s 
little laugh. When they came out again the 
Greek was smiling still and smoking one of my 
employer’s cigars. 

“My last word to you,” said Lioski huskily, 
‘is this—keep your mouth closed and keep 
away from me.” 

“And my last word to you,”’ said Poropulos, 
jauntily puffing at the cigar, ‘‘is this—turn 
honest, and enjoy a sensation.”’ 

He stepped forth from the store with the 
air of one who had gained a moral victory. 

I never discovered what hold the Greek had 
over my master. I gathered that at some 
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time or another Poropulos had lost money, 
and that he held Lioski responsible. 

In some mysterious way Poropulos and I 
became friends. He was an adventurer of a 
type. He bought and sold indifferent mining 
propositions, took up contracts, and, I believe, 
was not above engaging in the Illicit Gold 
Buying business. His attitude to Lillian was 
one of complete adoration. When he was with 
her his eyes never left her face. 

It was about this time that my great sorrow 
came to me. Lioski went away to Durban— 
to buy stock, he said—and a few days after- 
wards Lillian, who had become more and more 
exigent, demanded to be allowed to go to Cape 
Town for a change. 

I shall remember that scene. 

I was at breakfast in the store when she came 
in. She was white, I thought, but her pallor 
suited her, with her beautiful black hair and 
great dark eyes. 

She came to the point without any pre- 
liminary. ‘‘ I want to go away,” she said. 

I looked up in surprise. 

“Go away, dear? Where?” 

She was nervous. I could see that from the 
restless movement of her hands. 

‘“T want to go to—to Cape Town—I know 
a girl there—I’m sick of this place—I hate it!” 

She stamped her foot, and I thought that 
she was going to break into a fit of weeping. 
Her lips trembled, and for a time she could not 
control her voice. 
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“Iam going to be ill if you don’t let me go,” 
she said at last. “‘ I can feel——”’ 

“But the money, dear,” I said, for it was 
distressing to me that I could not help her 
toward the holiday she wanted. 

“I can find the money,” she said in an 
unsteady voice. “‘I have got a few pounds 
saved—the allowance you gave me for my 
clothes—I didn’t spend it all—let me go, 
Charles—please, please ! ”’ 

I drove her to the station, and took her ticket 
for Pretoria. I would have taken her to the 
capital, but I had the store to attend to. 

‘“ By the way, what will your address be ? ” 
I asked, just as the train was moving off. 

She was leaning over the gate of the car 
platform, looking at me strangely. 

“I will wire it—I have it in my bag,” she 
called out, and I watched the tail of the train 
swing round the curve with an aching heart. 
There was something wrong; what it was I 
could not understand. Perhaps I was a fool. 
I think I was. 

I think I have said that I had made friends 
with Poropulos. Perhaps it would be more 
truthful to say that he made friends with me, 
for he had to break down my feeling of distrust 
and disapproval. Then, again, I was not 
certain how Mr. Lioski would regard such a 
friendship, but, to my surprise, he took very 
little notice of it or, for the matter of that, of 
me. 

Poropulos came into the store the night my 
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wife left. Business was slack; there was war 
in the air, rumours of ultimatums had been 
persistent, and the Dutch farmers had avoided 
the store. 

We talked for some time about the political 
question, then the Greek wandered off into 
reminiscences. He told me he had been in the 
Transvaal for eighteen years. 

“T killed a man in Athens,” he said simply, 
“and I had to fly.” 

‘* By accident, of course,’’ I said. He smiled. 

“Oh no, I just killed him,” he said care- 
lessly. “‘He vexed me about something—I 
forget what it was now—and I stuck a knife 
into him. 

‘““T have killed several people,’’ he went on, 
with a serenity which I cannot describe. “I 
killed a man at Beira over a question of money. 
He was a half-caste Portuguese, so really he 
doesn’t count. I killed a man at Mandeges 
who owed me three months’ salary and swore 
I had received it. I was quick-tempered then.’’ 

He shook his head gently, and seemed to be 
regretting that increasing age had brought him 
a more pacific nature. 

“Ten years ago,” he continued, “I should 
have killed Lioski—— Oh, I forgot; you like 
him, don’t you ? ”’ 

“He has been very good to me,” I replied, 
and he looked at me curiously. 

‘“‘ Yes—TI suppose he has,’’ he mused. 

He was silent for a little while. 

“ Your wife has gone to——”’ 
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“Cape Town,” I finished. 

He nodded. 

“T shall certainly be hanged for killing your 
generous employer,” he said, apropos of nothing. 

We had many other conversations of a similar 
character. He exercised a sort of fascination 
for me. Sometimes I could not believe that 
he was speaking seriously when he spoke, 
without a tremor and with little sign of em- 
barrassment, of the dreadful deeds he had 
committed. The only time he ever showed any 
sign of emotion was when he spoke of my wife, 
and I was touched by the devotion of this little 
man for my dear girl. Possibly his liking for 
Lillian was the secret of our friendship ; possibly 
it was the absolute commonplace in me that 
proved so attractive to him. Certainly it grew 
with extraordinary rapidity. 

Though he confided in me to a remarkable 
degree, though he treated me almost as a 
confessor, for some reason or other I could 
never induce him to speak of Lioski. I gathered 
that he had one especial grievance against my 
employer, and that it was of years’ standing, 
but the implacable hatred which animated 
him was, as he said, ‘“‘a matter of principle,”’ 
from which I gathered that he was constitu- 
tionally antagonistic to such men as Lioski. 

A week passed, and I began to worry, for I 
had not heard from Lil. I had had a letter 
from Lioski, telling me that in view of the 
unsettled condition of the country he was 
extending his stay in Durban for a fortnight. 
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The letter gave me the fullest instructions as 
to what I was to do in case war broke out, but, 
unfortunately, I had no opportunity of putting 
them into practice. 

The very day I received the letter, a Boer 
commando rode into Carolina, and at the head 
of it rode the Landrost Peter du Huis, a pleasant 
man, whom I knew slightly. He came straight 
to the store, dismounted, and entered. 

“Good morning, Mr. Grey,” he said. “I 
fear that I come on unpleasant business.’’ 

“What is that ? ’”’ I asked. 

“T have come to commandeer your stock in 
the name of the Republic,” he said, ‘‘ and to 
give you the tip to clear out.” 

It does not sound possible, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact that in two hours I had left Carolina, 
leaving Lioski’s store in the hands of the Boers, 
and bringing with me receipts signed by the 
Landrost for the goods he had commandeered. 
In four hours I was in a cattle-truck with a 
dozen other refugees on my way to Pretoria— 
for I had elected to go to Durban to inform 
Lioski at first hand of what had happened. 

Of the journey down to the coast it is not 
necessary to speak. We were sixty hours en 
yvoute; we were without food, and had little to 
drink. At Ladysmith I managed to get a loaf 
of bread and some milk; at Maritzburg I got 
my first decent meal. But I arrived in Durban, 
tired, dispirited, and hungry. Lioski was stay- 
ing at the Royal, and as soon as | got to the 
station I hailed a ricksha to take me there. 
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There had been no chance of telegraphing. 
The wires were blocked with government 
messages. We had passed laden troop-trains 
moving up to the frontier, and had cheered the 
quiet men in khaki who were going, all of them, 
to years of hardship and privation, many of 
them to death. 

The vestibule of the Royal was crowded, but 
I made my way to the office. 

““ Lioski ? ’”’ said the clerk. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Lioski, No. 84—you’ll find your way to their 
sitting-room. The second floor.”’ 

I went slowly up the stairs, realising in a flash 
the calamity. 

I did not blame Lil; it was a hard life I had 
brought her to. I had been selfish, as sick men 
are selfish, inconsiderate. 

They stood speechless, as I opened the door 
and entered. I closed the door behind me. 
Still they stood, Lil as pale as death, with terror 
and shame in her eyes, Lioski in a black rage. 

“Well? ’’ It was he who broke the silence. 

He was defiant, shameless, and as I went on 
to talk about what had happened at the store, 
making no reference to what I had seen, his 
lips curled contemptuously. 

But Lil, womanlike, rushed in with explana- 
tions. She had meant to go to Cape Town— 
the train service had been bad—she had decided 
to go to Durban—Mr. Lioski had been kind 
enough to book her a room—— 

I let her go on. When she had finished I 
handed my receipts to Lioski. 

18* 
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“ That ends our acquaintance, I think.” 

“ As you like,’’ he replied, with a shrug. 

I turned to Lilian. 

“Come, my dear,’”’ I said, but she made no 
move, and I saw Lioski smile again. 

I lost all control over myself and leaped at 
him, but his big fist caught me before I could 
reach him, and I went down, half stunned. I 
was no match for him. I knew that, and if the 
blow did nothing else, it sobered me. I picked 
myself up. I was sick with misery and hate. 

“ Come, Lil,’ I said again. 

She was looking at me, and I thought I saw 
a look of disgust in her face. I did not realise 
that I was bleeding, and that I must have been 
a most unpleasant figure. I only knew that she 
loathed me at that moment, and I turned on 
my heel and left them—my own wife and the 
big man who had broken me. 

One forgets things in war-time. I joined the 
Imperial Light Horse and went to the front. 
The doctor passed me as sound, so I suppose 
that all that is claimed for the climate of Africa 
is true. 

We went into Ladysmith, and I survived the 
siege. I was promoted for bringing an officer 
out of action under fire. I earned a reputation 
for daring which I did not deserve, because 
always I was courting swift death, and taking 
risks to that end. 

Before Buller’s force had pushed a way 
through the stubborn lines to our relief, I had 
received my commission. More wonderful to 
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me, I found myself a perfectly healthy man, 
as hard as nails, as callous as the most ex- 
perienced soldier. Only, somewhere down in 
my heart, a little worm gnawed all the time ; 
sleeping or waking, fighting or resting, I 
thought of Lillian, and wondered, wondered, 
wondered. 

Ladysmith was relieved. We marched on 
toward Pretoria. I was transferred to Hamp- 
ton’s Horse with the rank of major, and for 
eighteen months I moved up and down the 
Eastern Transvaal, chasing a will-o’-the-wisp of 
a commandant, who was embarrassing the 
blockhouse lines. 

Then one day I came upon Poropulos. 

We were encamped outside Standerton when 
he rode in on a sorry-looking Burnto pony. 
He had been in the country during the war, he 
said, buying and selling horses. He did not 
mention Lioski’s name to me, and so studiously 
did he avoid referring to the man, that I saw 
at once that he knew. / 

It was brought home to me by his manner 
that he had a liking for me that I had never 
guessed. In what way I had earned his regard 
I cannot say, but it was evident he entertained 
a real affection for me. 

We parted after an hour’s chat—he was 
going back to Carolina. He had a scheme for 
opening an officers’ club in that town, where 
there was always a large garrison, and to which 
the wandering columns came from time to time 
to be re-equipped. 
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As for me, I continued the weary chase of the 
flying commando. Trek, trek, trek, in fierce 
heat, in torrential downpour, over smooth veldt 
and broken hills, skirmishing, sniping, and now 
and then a sharp engagement, with a dozen 
casualties on either side. 

Four months passed, and the column was 
ordered into Carolina forarefit. I went without 
qualms, though I knew she was there and 
Lioski was there. 

We got into Carolina in a thunderstorm, and 
the men were glad to reach a place that bore 
some semblance of civilisation. My brother 
officers, after our long and profitless trek, were 
overjoyed at the prospect of a decent dinner— 
for Poropulos’s club was already famous among 
the columns. 

My horse picked up a stone and went dead 
lame, so I stayed behind to doctor him, and 
rode into Carolina two hours after the rest of 
the column had arrived. 

It was raining heavily as I came over a fold 
of the hill that showed the straggling township. 
There was no human being in sight save a woman 
who stood by the roadside, waiting, and I knew 
instinctively, long before I reached her, that it 
was Lillian. I cantered toward her. Her face 
was turned in my direction, and she stood 
motionless as I drew rein and swung myself 
to the ground. 

She was changed, not as I expected, for 
sorrow and suffering had etherealised her. Her 
big eyes burned in a face that was paler than 
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ever ; her lips, once so red and full, were almost 
white. 

‘“T have been waiting for you,”’ she said. 

‘““ Have you, dear? You are wet.” 

She shook her head impatiently. I slipped 
off my mackintosh and put it about her. 

“* He has turned me out,” she said. 

She did not cry. I think she had not re- 
covered from the shock. Something stirred 
under the thin cloak she was wearing ; a feeble 
cry was muffled by the wrapping. 

‘“T have got a little girl,’’ she said, ‘‘ but she 
is dying.”” She began to cry silently, the tears 
running down her wet face in streams. 

I took her into Carolina, and found a Dutch- 
woman who put her and the baby to bed, and 
gave her some coffee. 

I went up to the officers’ club just after 
sunset and met Poropulos coming down. 

He was in a terrible rage, and was muttering 
to himself in some tongue I could not under- 
stand. 

“Oh, here you are!’’—he almost spat the 
words in his anger. ‘‘ That dog Lioski——”’ 

He was about to say something, but checked 
himself. I think it was about Lillian that he 
intended to speak at first, but he changed the 
subject to another grievance. “I was brought 
before the magistrate this morning and fined 
£100 for selling field-force tobacco. My club 
will be ruined—Lioski informed the police— 
b CRamenres 

"He was incoherent in his passion. I gathered 
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that he had been engaged in some shady 
business, and that Lioski had detected him. 
He almost danced before me in the rain. 

“‘ Shylock dies to-night,”’ he said, and waved 
his enemy out of the world with one sweep of 
-his hand. ‘“ He dies to-night—I am weary of 
him—for eighteen—nineteen years I have 
known him, and he’s dirt nght through——”’ 

He went on without another word. I stood 
on the slope of the hill watching him. 

I dined at the club, and went straight back 
to the house where I had left my wife. She 
was sleeping—but the baby was dead. Poor 
little mortal! I owed it no grudge, but I was 
glad when they told me. 

All the next day I sat by her bed listening to 
Lillian’s mutterings, for she was very ill. I 
suffered all the tortures of a damned soul sitting 
there, for she spoke of Lioski—‘“ Arthur ”’ she 
called him—prayed to him for mercy—told him 
she loved him—— 

I was late for dinner at the club. There was 
a noisy crowd there. Young Harvey of my 
own regiment had had too much to drink, and 
I avoided his table. 

My hand shook as I poured out a glass of 
wine, and somebody remarked on it. 

I did not see Poropulos until the dinner was 
half-way through. Curiously enough, I looked 
at the clock as he came in, and the hands pointed 
to half-past eight. 

The Greek was steward of the club, and was 
serving the wine. He was calm, impassive, 
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remarkably serene, I thought. He exchanged 
jokes with the officers, who were grumbling that 
they had had to wait for the fulfilment of their 
orders. 

“It was ten to eight when I ordered this,” 
grumbled one man. 

Then, suddenly, Harvey, who had been re- 
garding Poropulos with drunken gravity, pointed 
downward. 

‘““He’s changed his boots,” he said, and 
chuckled. Poropulos smiled amiably and went 
on serving. ‘‘ He’s changed his boots!” re- 
peated Harvey, concentrating his mind upon 
trivialities as only a drunken man can. The 
men laughed. ‘Oh, dry up, Harvey!” said 
somebody. 

‘“ He’s changed——”’ 

He got no further. Through the door came 
a military policeman, splashed from head to 
foot with mud. 

‘ District Commandant here, sir?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘ There’s been a man murdered.” 

‘ Soldier ? ’’ asked a dozen voices. 

‘No, sir—storekeeper, name of Lioski—shot 
dead half an hour ago.” 

I do not propose to tell in detail all that 
happened following that. Two smart C.I.D. 
men came down from Johannesburg, made a 
few inquiries and arrested Poropulos. He was 
expecting the arrest, and half an hour before 
the officers came he asked me to go to him. 

I spent a quarter of an hour with him, and 
what we said is no man’s business but ours. 
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He told me something that startled me—he 
loved Lillian too. I had never guessed it, but 
I did not doubt him. But it was finally for 
Lillian’s sake that he made me swear an oath 
so dreadful that I cannot bring myself to write 
it down—an oath so unwholesome, and so 
against the grain of a man, that life after it 
could only be a matter of sickness and shame. 

Then the police came and took him away. 

Lioski had been shot dead in the store by 
some person who had walked in when the store 
was empty, at a time when there was nobody 
in the street. This person had shot the Jew 
dead and walked out again. The police theory 
was that Poropulos had gone straight from the 
club, in the very middle of dinner, had com- 
mitted the murder, and returned to continue 
his serving, and the crowning evidence was the 
discovery that he had changed his boots 
between 7.30 and 8.30. The mud-stained boots 
were found in a cellar, and the chain of evidence 
was completed by the statement of a trooper 
who had seen the Greek walking from the 
direction of the store at 8.10 with a revolver 
in his hand. 

Poropulos was cheerful to the last—cheerful 
through the trial, through the days of waiting 
in the fort at Johannesburg. 

‘“T confess nothing,” he said to the Greek 
priest. ‘‘ I hated Lioski, and I am glad he is 
dead, that is all. It is true that I went down 
to kill him, but I was too late.” 

When they pinioned him he turned to me. 
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“IT have left my money to you,” he said. 
‘‘ There is about four thousand pounds. You 
will look after her.”’ 

‘““ That is the only reason I am alive.”’ 

“Did you murder Arthur Lioski? ”’ said the 
priest again. 

“No,” said Poropulos, and smiled as he went 
to his death. And what he said was true, as I 
know. I shot Lioski. 








The Little Green Man 
I 


N understanding, disturbed or terminated, 
has a more tragic aspect than a broken 
contract. For understandings are without the 
foundations of pledge and promise written or 
spoken. 

There was an understanding between Molly 
Linden and Thursby Grant. Neither was im- 
portant, because they were young; they were 
as yet nebule, hoping to be worlds. He was 
poor in the sense that he could afford no more 
than a Kensington flat and the lightest of light 
cars; he was (Molly thought) very handsome 
and very, very nice. 

Mr. Fathergill amused her—fascinated her by 
reason of his great age and romantic past. .He 
was forty, and his immense riches were common 
knowledge. But that did not count with 
Molly. She much preferred riding in his smooth- 
running limousine to being buffeted and 
rattled in Thursby’s two-seater. Mr. Father- 
gill’s little dinners at the Ritz had a comfort 
which was not offered by the solid restaurant 
where tablecloths were only changed when 
absolutely necessary. 

Still, there was a sort of understanding. If 
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the matter had been allowed to remain where 
Charles Fathergill left it, that warm night in 
June when they paced the scented dusky garden, 
Thursby Grant might have become a tender 
memory or a bitter disappointment, according 
to the way he accepted his congé. Unhappily, 
Molly’s father had been a little tactless. 

She carried the news to him in his study ; 
she was fluttered, a little tearful. One nice 
word about Thursby would have swung her 
definitely to the side of Charles Fathergill. 

Instead, Mr. Linden said: 

“Thank God for that, Molly! You had 
better write to young Grant and tell him he 
need not call again.” 

There was no reason in the world why he 
should not have called again; why he should 
not have appeared with a sad, brave smile and 
a hearty, ‘ Good luck, old girl!” 

But Mr. Linden had been brought up in the 
Victorian tradition. Then and there Thursby 
Grant was martyred for love; became a radiant 
figure of persecution. Worse, he himself ac- 
cepted the martyr’s roéle, and indited severe 
and haughty letters to Molly’s father, to Molly’s 
fiancé. 

One evening he walked fiercely down Pall 
Mall, entered the sublime portals of the Disraeli 
Club and, thrusting his hat at an inoffensive 
page-boy, was ushered into the smoke-room. 
For the greater part of an hour he sat in a sort 
of trance, listening to Mr. Charles Fathergill, 
who was never averse from talking... 
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Just beyond Fathergill’s chair was a high 
marble pillar of a rich red, broken by white spots 
and minute serpentines. Thursby Grant had 
been staring at that pillar for twenty minutes 
with a painful intensity, some place in his brain 
busy with the baffling quest for the exact part 
of the world where such marble may be quar- 
ried. Rosso antico—that was its technical 
description. He remembered a big house in 
Marlborough with a fireplace. Rosso antico. 
That was it. 

Behind the pillar, half concealed, was a 
hatchet-faced little waiter, whose livery hung 
upon him in folds. He was staring out of the 
window at the white facade of the Auto Club. 

A big room, rather over decorated, with red 
paper and dingy gildings. Scores of well-used, 
cosy chairs about round tables, where middle- 
aged men sat smoking over their coffee and told 
one another of the queer thing that happened to 
them, twenty ?—no, it must be twenty-five 
—years ago. 

Rosso antico .. . 

A buzz of talk as even as an asphalt pavement 
lay on the club smoking-room. Fathergill’s 
voice, pitched on an infinitesimally higher 
plane, rippled along its surface. 

All Thursby’s brain which was not occupied 
by rosso antico was at Fathergill’s disposition. 

“,. .. hundred, two hundred years ago, 
quite a lot of people would have hired a bravo 
to cut me up. Possibly you would not have 
descended to hiring an assassin. A quarrel ina 
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coffee-house, chairs to Leicester Gardens, and 
a few passes with our swords would have settled 
the matter. Satisfactory—in a way. It would 
depend entirely upon who was pinked. Now 
we take no risks, carry no swords, do nothing 
stupid, and only a few things that are vulgar. 
Slay and heal with currency; the age of 
reason.” 

Fathergill’s head was long and narrow. He 
had a dark face and black, abundant hair 
brushed back from his forehead. He affected 
a tiny black moustache, an adequate occupation 
for his long fingers in moments of abstraction. 
His lank body was doubled up in a low chair, 
and he lay back so that his knees were level 
with his chin. When he spoke he waved one 
hand or the other to emphasise a point. 

With the free part of his mind Thursby found 
himself wishing that the man did not wear 
diamond studs in his dress shirt. 

‘“T asked you to dinner to-night—you pre- 
ferred to come in for coffee. I appreciate 
your feelings. You are hurt. You are saying 
to yourself: ‘ Here am I, a struggling engineer, 
who has found a nice girl who likes me ’—I 
grant that—‘ and here is a fellow worth millions 
who comes along and cuts me out, not because 
he’s more attractive, but because he has enough 
money to order life as he wishes it.’ ”’ 

‘It isn’t much to boast about, is it? ”’ asked 
Thursby, his voice husky from a long, dry- 
mouthed silence. 

Charles Fathergill shook his head. 
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‘“T am not boasting. You have suddenly 
found the door of a nice house on Wimbledon 
Common closed to you—or only opened as far 
as is necessary to tell you that Miss Molly Linden 
is not at home. All this is unexpected—rather 
staggering. Your letters are returned, your 
telephone messages not delivered. You know 
I am a friend of the family, and you ask me if I 
can explain. I bring you to my club, and I tell 
you plainly and honestly that I intend within 
the next twelve months marrying Molly Linden, 
that her father has agreed, and that she-—seems 
reconciled. Could I be fairer ? ” 

Thursby drew a long breath. It almost 
seemed that he had suddenly awakened from a 
heavy, ugly sleep. 

“Money could not have been the only in- 
ducement,”’ he said. 

Fathergill shrugged one shoulder, silently 
inserted a cigarette in the end of a long holder, 
and lit it with deliberate puffs. 

“The key to all power is knowledge,’ he 
said—‘“‘ and ruthlessness.” 

Throughout the interview his tone, his manner, 
had been most friendly. The wrath of this 
good-looking young guest, who had come with 
murder in his heart, had been blanketed under 
the unconscious friendliness of one whom 
Thursby Grant so little regarded as a host that 
he had not sipped the coffee that had filmed 
itself cold under his eyes. 

‘‘T started life as a bricklayer’s assistant ’’— 
Fathergill watched the ragged wisps of smoke 
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dissipating with an air of enjoyment—‘ and 
at an early stage of my career I began to know. 
I knew that we were cheating the Borough 
Surveyor. The Borough Surveyor gave me 
ten shillings for my information. He took me 
into his office. He had a love affair with his 
typist. I knew—I was assistant store-keeper 
at eighteen.”’ | 

“That sounds almost like blackmail to me,’’ 
frowned Thursby. 

Mr. Fathergill smiled slowly. 

“Never label things,’ he warned. “ Know 
them, but never commit yourself to labels.”’ 

“You mean you have some hold over 
Linden ? ”’ 

‘““ Melodrama,’ murmured the other, closing 
his eyes wearily. ‘‘ How terribly young you 
are! No. I know that John Linden wants to 
marry again. He is fifty, and young for fifty. 
A good-looking man, with an ineradicable sense 
of adventure. You would not be able to marry 
Molly for three years—-at least I would marry 
at once; she asks fora year. Molly must have 
an establishment of her own before John Linden 
makes his inevitable blunder and brings his 
inevitably youthful bride to Wimbledon! ”’ 

Again Thursby discovered that he was breath- 
ing heavily through his nose, and checked his 
rising anger. 

‘‘T think that is about all I wanted to know,” 
he said, and rose awkwardly. 

“You know: that is important,” said Father- 
gill, and offered a lifeless hand. 
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As much of this interview as he deemed 
necessary went forward to Wimbledon. 

John Linden, grey and red-faced, read scraps 
of the letter written on club notepaper to his 
daughter. Over his glasses he looked to see 
how she took the news. Her face was ex- 
pressionless. 

“T really think that a year will make all the 
difference,’ he told her—and himself. ‘‘ I like 
Thursby, but, my dear, I have to consider you.”’ 

She raised her eyes from the plate. She was 
not especially beautiful: she was distinctly 
pretty—the kind of cultivated-garden pretti- 
ness which youth brings, and good, simply cut 
clothes adorn. 

‘“‘ Are you very rich, father ? ”’ 

She had never asked him such a question 
before. 

“Why, my dear? I’m not rich in money and 
not particularly rich in property. Why ?”’ 

She looked past him through the leaded 
casement window. 

“Only ... Charles never made the least 
suggestion that he wanted to marry me until he 
came back from Roumania.”’ 


He laughed loudly at this. 
“What a romantic little devil you are!”’ 
he said good-humouredly. “I see how your 


queer little mind is working. Fathergill went 
to Roumania and discovered my oil property 
is worth a fortune; he kept the knowledge to 
himself and came back to propose to my 
daughter.”’ 
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If she had not thought this, she should not 
have gone scarlet. He did not add to her 
embarrassment. 

“TI should be glad to get back the money I 
have sunk in Roumanian oil,’ he said. ‘‘ You 
seem to forget that I have an agent in Bukharest 
who keeps me au fait with all that is happening.”’ 

‘Thursby says you can buy any Roumanian 
agent for a thousand /ez,”’ she protested, and he 
shook his head. 

“You seem to forget that Charles Fathergill 
is a millionaire . 

“He says so. Thursby says——-” 

Mr. Linden consigned Thursby to the 
devil. 

‘‘T really am in love with Thursby,” she said 
haltingly. 

Mr. Linden said nothing. Soon after she 
got up from the table hurriedly. She was 
rather young. 

It could not be said that Charles Fathergill 
was well known in the City. The obvious is 
accepted without analysis: that is the deadly 
danger of the obvious. One knows that Nelson’s 
Column in Trafalgar Square is built of stone. 
Nobody knows or cares who built it or what 
stone was employed. Everybody knew that 
Mr. Charles Fathergill was immensely rich. He 
had a flat in Carlton House Gardens, and 
paid a twenty-thousand-pounds premium to 
secure it. The cabmen he tipped, the club 
servants, the policeman on the beat—who else 
matters ?—could all testify to his wealth and 
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generosity. He grew richer by being rich. 
When interested people inquired as to his 
stability, Stubbs pointed out the fact that 
he had never had a judgment recorded against 
him; his lawyers certified him as a desirable 
client or customer to any person who wished 
him as a client or customer; one of his 
bank managers—he employed several bankers 
—seconded the reference. There is only one 
peculiarity which need be mentioned—each of 
his bankers was under the impression that they 
were carrying his smallest account, and often 
hinted to him that they would like to carry one 
of his heavier balances. 

As has been remarked before, he was not 
known in the City, for he did not speculate or 
engage in commerce. And not being known 
in the City has this advantage, that nothing is 
known to your disadvantage. 

Mr. Linden met his prospective son-in-law 
at the club a few days later. 

“Going to Roumania?’’ Mr. Fathergill’s 
eyes opened, ‘Good heavens!—why? I 
haven’t been back four months.” 

Mr. Linden tossed down a cocktail and wiped 
his mouth busily. 

‘“T thought I’d go... may meet the girl 
of my dreams, eh?” A long chuckle: John 
Linden was old enough not to be ashamed of 
dreams. 

“When do you think of leaving? I am 
going as far as Budapest. I have some big 
interests there.” 
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A rapid calculation produced the assurance 
that Mr. John Linden’s many directorships 
and annual general meetings would make it 
impossible to leave before another month. 
Charles pursed his lips thoughtfully. He must 
go before then, he said. 

He left London within a week. 

Thursby Grant was at Victoria Station 
saying good-bye to a friend who was travelling 
to the Near East. He acknowledged Father- 
gill’s smiling nod without effort, being helped 
to toleration by a letter which crashed all 
solemn promises made by the writer. 

‘Good Lord!” said Thursby’s friend. ‘“‘ Do 
you know Charles Fathergill ? They say he is 
a millionaire five times over.” 

“Six times,’’ said Thursby, suddenly sour. 
‘Why damn his reputation for a million ? ”’ 


\I 


Mr. LINDEN’s agent in Bukharest was a lawyer, 
one Bolescue. He was a stout man, with a 
large, damp face, who loved food and music 
and baccarat. Otherwise he and discretion 
and probity might have walked hand in hand. 
As it was, he vociferated refusals, his counten- 
ance growing moister, talked wildly of “‘ com- 
inittees,’’ fearfully of engineers, but never once 
of the majestic law, soon to be flaunted. 
Charles Fathergill had a letter of credit for 
many thousands of pounds. His French was 
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not too good ; the money spoke with the purest 
accent. M. Bolescue, with his light heart fixeg 
upon the gambling tables at Cinta, agreed that 
certain reports might be postponed, an engineer’s 
emphatic opinion suppressed, borings now in 
progress slowed till the coming of Mr. John 

Linden, and then suspended. 

" After six months’ more time all subterfuges 
is impossibility,” said M. Bolescue, who oc- 
casionally tried to speak good English. 

“After six months nothing matters,” replied 
the Jank man. 

His plan was to stay a fortnight in Bukharest, 
leaving for Constantinople to avoid John Linden. 
But a fortnight is a long time, and the joys of 
motoring in hired machines are too easily 
exhausted. Nor had beautiful Cinta in the hills, 
with its glorious surroundings of mountain and 
forest, any attraction for him. 

On the eighth night he sent for the hall porter 
of the Petite Splendide, and the official came 
quickly, Mr. Fathergill being a lordly dispenser 
of tips. A short man, square-shouldered, bow- 
legged, resplendent in gold lace, he came, hat in 
hand—would have crawled. 

“T’m bored, Peter,’ said Mr. Fathergill. 

His half-eaten dinner was on the table. He 
had scarcely touched his wine. 

““Ah!” said Peter, and beamed. 

““T want amusing: somebody who can talk 
or sing. God! I’m sick of Bukharest.”’ 

He was justified, for into Bukharest seem to 
have seeped the dregs of ancient Rome—dregs 
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that have gained a little foulness from Turk 
and Slav. A rococo Rome. 

“Talk ...seeng ... hum!” 

Peter’s stumpy hand caressed two of his 
blue-black chins. 

‘The book I can bring . . . some beautiful 
ones—no? Talk and seeng—ah! Gott of Gotts!”’ 

He resolved into a windmill of waving palms ; 
noises of pride and exultation came from him. 

“One who never came to the books ! New—a 
princess, Mr. Fat’ergill! No! I swear by Gott’ 
—he put his hand on his heart and raised his 
eyes piously to the ceiling—‘I would not lie 
You will say, Peter says this of all. But a 
veritable princess. Russian . . . from—lI don’t 
know—the Black Sea somewhere. You say 

es?”’ He nodded in anticipation, and then 
his face fell. “‘ You must be rich for this 
princess . . . wait!” 

He rummaged in the tail pocket of his frock 
coat and found a packet of letters, fixed steel- 
rimmed pince-nez, and sought for something, 
his lips moving in silent’ speech—a comical, 
cherubic bawd of a man. 


‘‘ Here—it is in French ...JI read. From 
she—to me!” He struck an attitude. ‘“ Irene 
... listen...” 


He read rapidly. Charles could not under- 
stand half the letter: the important half was 
intelligible. 

‘All right; tell her to come up and have a 
glass of wine with me.” 

‘“‘T shall telephone,” said Peter... 
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Ten struck when Irene came. Charles, 
reading a week-old Times, looked up over the 
newspaper at the click of the lock and saw the 
door opening slowly. She stood in the doorway, 
looking at him. Very slim and lithe and white. 
Her black hair dressed severely, parted in the 
centre and framing her face. Clear-skinned, 
no art gave her aid there. The exquisite love- 
liness of her caught him by the throat. He 
rose instinctively, and then the faintest smile 
twitched the corner of her blood-red mouth. 

Regal . . . and Russian. Russia was in her 
dark eyes—the inscrutable mystery of the 
Slav . . . a million zons removed from Western 
understanding. 

‘“May I come in?” 

Her voice was as he had expected—rather 
low and rich. There was a sort of husky 
sweetness in it that made his slow pulses beat 
the faster. Her English was faultless. 

“May I have a cigarette ?”’ 

She was at the table, looking down at him, 
one hand already in the silver box. 

“Sit down, won’t you?” He found his 
voice. 

He drew up a chair so that he faced 
her. 

“Do you want me to sing—really? I’m 
afraid my voice isn’t awfully good. Or don’t 


you?” 
He shook his head. : 
‘What are you doing... here?” His 


gesture embraced not only the materia] part of 
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Bukharest, but the place she occupied in its 
social lite. 


Again that faint smile. 


‘One must live ... singing and... and 
talking to people. I have not really begun 
my career aS... an entertainer. You are 


my first audience. It may prove to be very 
amusing after all.’’ 

“Very amusing,’ he repeated mechanically. 

“So many things have seemed—impossible.”’ 
She blew ring after ring of smoke between her 
words. ‘‘ So many nights I have sat on my bed 
and looked at the Little Green Man and 
wondered . .. and wondered. Then I have 
put The Little Green Man under my pillow and 
said: ‘ Let me see to-morrow—it may be fun.’ ”’ 

She was smiling at his perplexity, reached 
for the black velvet handbag that she had laid 
on the table, and, opening it, took out a small 
green bottle. It was fashioned like a squat 
Russian moujik, wearing a heavy overcoat 
belted at the waist. The hat was the stopper. 
As she held it up to the light, Fathergill saw 
that it was three parts filled with a fluid. 

‘““In other words, poison. That’s rather 
theatrical, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Ts it?” She was interested. “I don't 
know. Professor Bekinsky gave it to me the 
week before he was arrested. He was a Jew 
and a good man. They blew his brains out in 
tront of the house where I was staying in Kieft.”’ 

Charles Fathergill was chilled: this was not 
amusing. 
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“ Has it any, special properties—arsenic .. . 
aconite ... 

She shook we head. 

‘““T don’t know. He called it ‘knowledge ’— 
he had a sense of humour.’’ She made a wry 
little face at him, then laughed softly. It was 
one of those delicious chuckling laughs that are 
so beautiful when heard from a woman. “ You 
would rather I sang ? ”’ 

“No... only it +s rather depressing, isn’t 
it?” 

She asked him who he was. On the subject 
of Mr. Fathergill he could be eloquent. To 
talk of himself without exposing his theory of 
life was difficult. She listened gravely. He 
felt that it was impossible that she could be 
startled. 

Lovely, he thought as he talked—amazingly 
lovely. The contours of her face had some 
indefinable value that he had not found in any 
other. Ina pause she asked : 

‘But you are ruthless!’ (He rather liked 
that.) ‘‘ You would stop at nothing to reach 
your end?” 

“Nothing. Knowledge is power only when 
it can be utilised for the benefit of its holder.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘“ That is strange—because it seems you have 
no objective. You wish to get nowhere, only 
somewhere better at all costs. I could under- 
stand if it was for a definite place.” 

He was flattered by her disapproval. 

‘“‘ Have you any objective ? ”’ he asked. 
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She nodded. 

‘““Happiness . .. security. The security 
that a peasant workman could give his wife.’ 

‘In fact, marriage ?”’ he smiled. 

She nodded slowly and mushroomed the red 
end of her cigarette in the silver ash-tray. 

“Yes ... I would fight like a devil to retain 
that. It is my idea of heaven. I have a little 
sister—here in Bukharest.”’ 

She looked up at him slowly. 

‘““A sister is like a baby: one does things 
and puts The Little Green Man under the pillow 
for her sake.”’ 

She seemed to shake herself as though she 
were throwing off an unpleasant garment. 
When she spoke her voice was almost gay. 

“We are getting tedious. Shall I sing, or 
shall we talk ? ”’ 

‘““ We have talked too much,” said Fathergill. 

He walked to the window and pulled the 
curtains together. 


III 


A FEW months later an eminent firm of lawyers 
wrote to Mr. Linden to the effect that they had 
a client who wished to acquire oil land. They 
understood he had a property, etc. 

Mr. Linden, a very happy and cheerful man, 
wrote asking that the offer should be reduced 
to sterling. 

There were many reasons why adventures 
in Roumanian oil should have no further appeal, 
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and why he wished to convert a property of 
dubious value into something which paid six 
per cent. with monotonous regularity. 

Mr. Fathergill, who had reached Paris, re- 
ceived the lawyers’ intimation with mild interest. 
It was curious, he mused, how much labour, 
how many hours of anxiety are involved need- 
lessly and uselessly because one cannot foresee 
the end. in the months that had elapsed 
between his going to Roumania and his return 
to Paris he had become a millionaire, and every 
one of his banks believed that they carried his 
heaviest account. 

He had met a man in Constantinople, an 
international financier, who bought properties 
for a song and talked them into cantatas. Dog 
does not eat dog except in Constantinople. 
Mr. Fathergill was unaware of this exception. 
He acquired a tract of wild mountain-land, and 
a concession sealed and signed by the Turkish 
Government. And on the day his cheque was 
honoured and the vendor was on his way, per 
Orient Express, to acquire a timber concession 
in Sofia, a miracle happened. A forgotten 
and unpaid prospector made a discovery. Mr. 
Fathergill believed in quick profits, particularly 
if they were big profits. ‘The syndicate which 
took over his holding and his concession offered 
him a head-reeling sum. 

The oil proposition was now an amusing 
side-line . . . but there was Molly. 

‘‘ That may be awkward,” said Charles, and 
pulled at his nose thoughtfully. 
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For Mr. Linden was married again. Molly 
had mentioned the fact in one of her cold, 
proper letters. She did not tell him that John 
Linden had become de-Victorianised and that 
Thursby Grant was a frequent visitor at 
Wimbledon Common. 

John Linden wrote. The letter was awaiting 
the wanderer on his arrival at the Meurice. 
Would he come over and spend Christmas with 
the family ? 


‘“T am getting rid of my oil lands—some 
foolish man wishes to buy and has offered 
me a good price.”’ 


Charles left for London on the next day: he 
would have preferred to have spent Christmas 
in Paris. The boat train was crowded, the sea 
choppy. Mr. Fathergill arrived in London 
a very ruffled man. Paris would have been 
ideal at Christmas—or Bukharest. Irene! A 
most unsubstantial dream. The fragrant 
memory of her caught at his heart. A week 
after he had left Bukharest he had gone back 
to find her. Peter contorted himself apologet- 
ically. The lady had left Bukharest: he had 
inquired for her; some other guest had desired 
speech and song. It was a thousand pities. 
She was a veritable princess. But (here he 
brightened) there was a beautiful little girl, a 
veritable lady... 

Charles Fathergill had shaken his head. He 
looked for her in Budapest ; caused inquiries 
to be made in Vienna. , . no. 
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He stalked up and down his beautiful drawing- 
room, his hands in his pockets. Wimbledon 
. . . roast turkey ... plum pudding... 
Molly Linden . . . he shuddered. 

Snow was falling heavily when his car pulled 
up under the portico, and there was John 
Linden, rubicund and white, and there were 
holly wreaths hanging on the panelled walls 
of the hall, and Molly, gauche and awkward, 
and an uncomfortable Thursby Grant—Charles 
could have fallen on his neck. And there too 
was a stranger—a pretty, slim child in white, 
with a clear skin and dark hair and eyes, 
and... 

“You haven’t met Mrs. Linden, old boy.” 


John was very jovial, very excited. ‘‘I told 
you I would get my romance. We met on the 
train just outside of Trieste .. . Irene, darling! ”’ 


Irene, darling ! 

There she was, her calm, glorious self, framed 
in a doorway, as he had seen her before. Only 
now she wore purple . . . it suited her better 
than black, completed her regality. 

Her eyes met his. Only the faintest hint of 
recognition lit and died within their unfathom- 
able deeps. Had she been prepared, he would 
not have seen even that. 

“Glad to meet you . . . Mrs. Linden.”’ 

He took her hand in his; the pressure was 
just as firm as, and no firmer than, one would 
expect in a hostess. 

‘Come along to my study—the man will 
take the suitcase to your room.” 
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In the study Charles drank a little port and 
listened. 

“Um ... about Molly. I’ve been thinking 
—you don’t mind if we have this out right 
away?” 

Fathergill shook his head. He preferred that 
the matter of Molly should be disposed of. 

“My wife—by the way, she was the Prin- 
cess Irene Dalruski—had a terrible time in the 
revolution; I will tell you all about it one of 
these days—my wife thinks it would be a 
mistake for Molly to marry except where her 
heart is. Old-fashioned, eh ?>—By the way, di 
you see Vera—my wife's sister, a dear kid . . .” 

How curiously futile everything was, Charles 
Fathergill thought. All his scheming—the 
Roumanian lawyer with a moist face. Suppose 
now he had put no spoke in the wheel, had let 
the reports go forward, and John Linden had 
entered into his minor riches, and instead had 
fastened to himself with hooks of iron this find 
of Peter's... 

He was very silent at dinner ; scarcely looked 
at the glorious being at the head of this suburban 
table ; permitted himself the fatuity of wearing 
a paper cap. Molly thought he was sorrowing 
over a lost bride and cried herself to sleep that 
night. 

‘“Have a talk with Irene. I'd like you to 
know her,” said John Linden. 

There was a little drawing-room that was 
half conservatory, and was in consequence a 
place that smelt faintly of the earth. Hostess 
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and guest detached themselves from the noisy 
group about a Christmas tree. 

“Well, my dear?’’ Charles Fathergill closed 
the door. His heart was beating a shade 
faster than usual, a sense of exhilaration made 
him feel a little drunk. 

“Well ? ” 

She did not sit down. Curiously was the 
scene reminiscent of another meeting—eighteen 
hundred miles away. 

“You have reached your objective ?”’ he said, 
and, when she slowly nodded : “I have searched 
Europe for you.” 

She looked at him steadily. 

66 Why ? i) 

He was nonplussed for a moment. 

“Why do you think ?”’ he asked, and went 
on quickly: ‘‘ We’re going to be very good 
friends, aren’t we ? ”’ 

““T hope so. You won’t come here again, of 
course ? ”’ . 

“Why not? Linden’s a great friend of mine.”’ 

She nodded. 

“That is the reason. I have heard a great 
deal about you, without realising who you 
were.” 

He smiled at this; the hinted disparagement 
pleased him. She had aroused that kind of 
emotion once before. 

“ You still believe that knowledge 1s power ? ”’ 

He still believed that. This was the moment 
he would have chosen to hammer home the 
guiding principle of his life. 
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“ And The Little Green Man ?”’ he bantered. 
“‘ Has he been smashed ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“No. Once or twice I thought I would bury 
him, with all that belongs to his day. Some- 
thing prevented me.” 

A very long, uncomfortable silence followed. 
The sound of laughter came faintly from the 
larger drawing-room. 

“T have rather a nice apartment in Carlton 
House Gardens. I hope you will come along 
and see me. Often.” 

She made no reply. He repeated the in- 
vitation. 

‘You mean that I should enter a new bondage 
for an indefinite period ? ”’ 

She looked round. 

‘Tt needs Peter to smooth over the crudities.” 

He thought she was being very sensible and 
was relieved. 

“And if I cannot find time to see your 
beautiful flat? Will you grow reminiscent 
some day when you meet John Linden ? ” 

He did not hesitate. 

“Yes. You may say: ‘ What purpose will 
that serve?’ You asked me that before. I 
reply now, as I replied then: ‘ Knowledge is 
of valueso long asit is used. A threat of its use, 
unless it is backed by the will to use it, is so much 
foolish talk.’ It is because you believe, rightly, 
that not in a spirit of revenge, but as a logical 
consequence . 

“T see.” 
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She half turned towards the door. 

‘‘T wanted to be sure. Come and be festive 
. . . have you seen my little sister ? ”’ 

‘A lovely child,’ he said conventionally. 

That was all that passed between them: 
they did not speak again. He asked for a glass 
of milk to be sent to his room, and this was done. 

When he went upstairs to bed he looked for 
her, but she had already retired. The servant 
who knocked at his door the next morning 
could not make him hear. She went in and 
drew up the blinds, put down the tray, and did 
not notice that the glass she had taken up the 
previous night was gone. 

‘Your tea, sir,’’ she said. 

Even John Linden did not believe that 
Fathergill was dead until the doctor came. 

““T am sorry your Christmas has been spoilt,’ 
said Irene gravely, and looked from him to the 
big fire which burnt in her bedroom. The 
Little Green Man had already melted out of 
sight. 





Christmas Eve at the 
China Dog 


NVENTORS are proverbially consecrated 
amongst the gods. Tam M‘Tavish re- 
called the proverb and grinned at the reeking 
pot which bubbled and frothed above a gas 
burner. 

It was a large iron pot, and he had first 
qualified for his consecration by extemporising 
from the tubes of an ancient bicycle a tripod 
from which his boiler was suspended. 

The draughty little barn which housed the 
home-scientist was a discarded army hut of 
iron, and its few contents were of a character 
which would not burn. Moreover the boiling 
mess, which from time to time he stirred with 
an iron rod, was itself non-inflammable. The 
smell of it poisoned the adjoining fields and 
penetrated to the village a mile away, but 
Tam, in the ecstasy of invention, sniffed nothing 
amiss. 

The tap of a stick’s iron ferrule against the 
door roused him from his rapt contemplation 
of the cauldron. The little man rose reluct- 
antly, stooping to turn down the flame of the 
burner, opened the door and stepped out into 
the light. 
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At first he thought the caller was a complete 
stranger. A glimpse of the car’s bonnet on the 
road at the end of the garden explained how 
the visitor had come. 

“Why, Tam,” said the stranger, ‘‘ you’re 
just as skinny and ugly as you always were! ”’ 

Tam’s eyes narrowed. 

“It’s not Mr. Merrick ? ’’ he said in genuine 
astonishment. “‘ Why, Mr. Merrick, sir, you 
have changed.” 

In the days of the war, Merrick had been 
one of the brightest and most resourceful of the 
fighting airmen, and Tam spoke no more than 
the truth when he said that his erstwhile 
comrade had changed. It was not a change 
for the better. Sudden prosperity had not 
agreed with Walter Merrick: it had made him 
unhealthily plump, and had brought tiny sacks 
under his eyes, and an unwholesome colour to 
the skin which Tam remembered used to be 
like the skin of a girl. 

“Changed, have I?” said the other care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Well, you haven’t. What are you 
doing in there, Tam ? ”’ 

‘It’s a wee invention of mine,’’ said Tam 
solemnly. ‘“‘A new dope, Mr. Merrick. ’Tis 
fireproof and waterproof, and I ha’ me doots 
that I’ll be making me fortune one of these 
days.” 

‘“‘ You’re married, aren’t you ?’”’ said Merrick, 
as he walked towards the house, with the shirt- 
sleeved Tam at his elbow. 

‘ Aye,” said Tam, with that habitual caution 
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which made him admit even such important 
facts as his marriage with an air of reservation, 
“but ma lady is awa’—in America. She’s 
American,’’ explained Tam, “and her folks 
wanted to see the wee bairn.”’ 

“So you’re a grass widower—h’m, that’s 
awkward.” 

Mr. Merrick looked round the cosy sitting- 
room into which Tam had ushered him without 
any evidence of approval. 

“Why do you live out in this God-forsaken 
part of the world—I suppose it is handy for 
your air taxi—I saw your advertisement in The 
Times the other day. What is the bus like ? ”’ 

“ She’s like all the buses you ever knew, Mr. 
Merrick, sir,’’ said Tam. He was wondering 
why the absence of his wife should be described 
as “awkward.” “She has the engine of a 
bomber and the wings of a scout. I bought 
bits of her from the disposal board, and I 
assembled them mysel’. You’re not wanting a 
ride, Mr. Merrick ? ”’ 

His eyes twinkled mischievously. 

“A ride? Good lord, no,’”’ said Mr. Merrick. 
‘IT haven’t the nerve for it now, Tam; I think 
I must be getting old.”’ 

‘‘Maybe your nerves are losing their con- 
fidence in ye,”’ said Tam quietly. 

Merrick had seated himself in a chair by the 
window and was looking around restlessly. 

‘“My nerves are gone, that’s a fact,” he 
admitted. ‘‘ I wouldn’t dare trust myself with 
a joy-stick now, though I don’t suppose I’d be 
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afraid to go as a passenger, especially if you 
were the pilot, Tam.” 

‘Any testimonial you’d like to give to me 
would you kindly put into writing, Mr. Merrick ? 
I’m making a collection of them.”’ 

There was an awkward pause. The visitor 
had certainly not yet revealed his business, and 
Tam was curious to hear. 

Presently the object of his visit was exposed. 

“Tam,” he said suddenly, “ I’m wondering 
how you’re fixed for money. Would you like 
a five hundred pound job ? ”’ 

“Five hundred a year or five hundred a 
week ?”’ asked Tam. 

‘’ Five hundred pounds for a few days’ work,”’ 
said Mr. Merrick impressively. 

He rose from his chair and paced up and 
down the room. 

“Tl tell you what it is all about, Tam,” he 
said, ‘‘and you'll understand that I am 
putting myself rather in your power. It’s 
about a girl.” 

“ Aye,” said Tam quietly, “I was thinking it 
was, Mr. Merrick, sir.’’ 

‘‘ She’s very unhappy,” said Mr. Merrick, who 
was no story-teller, and left many gaps to be 
filled in by his hearer. ‘“‘ The fact is, Tam, she’s 
married to a fellow who doesn’t appreciate her.”’ 

““T’ve read of such cases,” said Tam. ‘‘ Ye 
have to get married before ye get thoroughly 
unappreciated.”’ 

“But I’m fond of her,’’ said Mr. Merrick 
doggedly,’ “and she’s fond of me. I’m a pretty 
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rich man, Tam. I came into all my uncle’s 
money after the war, and I can give her the 
time she wants, but I don’t want to get mixed 
up in this business, you see.” 

“Do ye want her to get mixed up in it?” 
asked Tam dryly. 

“ That’s different,’’ said Mr. Merrick, with a 
wave of his hand. ‘“ She’s going to run away 
from him anyway. He’s as poor as a church 
mouse, and naturally a girl who likes life and 
pleasure, theatre parties, Tam, and all that sort 
of thing . . . she’s just fretting her heart out.” 

“ Puir lassie,’’ said Tam, without any great 
display of sympathy. ‘“‘ Maybe she’s never 
tried the ceenema pictures? They’re verra 
interesting, Mr. Merrick.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said the other rudely. 
“Pictures! What the devil does she want to 
go to pictures for, when she can have the time 
of her life? However, I don’t want to discuss 
that matter. Would you bring her over to 
Paris and bring her back again at the end of a 
week and’’—he hesitated—“ well,” he blurted 
out at last, “‘ you’re married and nobody knows 
your wife isn’t here. Suppose any inquiries 
were made, would you say that she’d been 
staying ...’ he ended a little breathlessly, 
for he had seen the queer, hard look in Tam’s 
eyes. “It is all square and above board,” he 
added hastily. ‘‘ Platonic friendship, you know, 
Tam. She will come with a chaperone, and all 
that sort of thing, and it’s worth five hundred.” 

‘Maybe it is worth five thousand,” said 
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Tam quietly, “ but not to me, Mr. Merrick. 
I believe in making the coorse of love run 
smooth, but I’ve no experience with platonic 
friendship. And noo, Mr. Merrick, we'll talk 
aboot other things. Why, I haven’t seen you 
since Mr. Selby’s wedding. He’s a graund 
young fellow, that friend of yours, Mr. Merrick. 
I mind the day he brought doon six of our late 
enemy.” 

Merrick, who had resumed his chair, shifted 
round uncomfortably and swallowed something. 

‘A guy fine man,”’ said Tam emphatically, 
“and a verra fine lady he married, Mr. Merrick. 
Wi’ all that graund golden hair and eyes like 
blue saucers. Have ye seen him lately ? ”’ 

“Oh yes,”’ said Merrick indifferently, ‘‘ I see 
them occasionally. She often speaks about 
you,” he said, and Tam thought he spoke 
meaningly. 

‘Aboot me,” he said in surprise. ‘“‘ And I 
did na’ think she ever saw me; I was eating 
all the time I was there.” 

“She likes you, Tam,” said Merrick, ‘‘ and 
she trusts you. She only said the other day, 
‘I’m sure Tam would do anything for 
me.’ 93 

Tam M‘Tavish stepped back, his head perched 
on one side like an inquisitive hen, his hands 
thrust deeply into his breeches pocket. 

‘Oh aye,” he said softly, “‘ but you’re not 
telling me, Mr. Merrick, that Mrs. Selby is the 
lady who is starving for the grand boulevards 
de Paris? ”’ : 


Pd 
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“ Yes she is,” said the other doggedly. 
“Now are you going to help ? ” 

Tam looked at the floor for a long time. 
Then he walked slowly to the door and opened it. 

“Ye'll be getting along now, Mr. Merrick,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ There’ll be rain coming, or my corn 
is committing pairjury.”’ 

“ All right,’’ said the other, his face red with 
anger, “‘if you’re going to play the sneak on 
an old comrade, Tam, of course I[’m in your 
power.”’ 

“I would no outrage yair sense of decency 
by so low doon an action,” said Tam with cold 
sarcasm. ‘‘ There’s na reason to sneak against 
ye, Mr. Merrick; ye’re no married, and if ye 
were I shouldna want your wife, or the 
chaperone within yair gates, to go zooming off 
to Paris wi’ me. Noo, will ye get oot?” His 
voice trembled with suppressed fury, and Mr. 
Merrick did not look back as he strode down 
the flagged path of the garden to his waiting 
car. 

Tam went back to his room not a little per- 
turbed. Such problems as these came very 
seldom into his experience, and when, as he 
did at times, he caught glimpses of an ugly side 
of life, more ugly than the battle-fields of France 
and Flanders had shown him, he was nauseated. 

Before he had joined the Flying Corps he had 
been a mechanic in a Glasgow factory, and his 
life had been one of singular austerity. He had 
hated war: his chief offence against society 
had been his hatred of war, and his steadfast 
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refusal to join the army until the sheer mechanics 
of flying had lured him into uniform. But 
there were things he hated worse than war. 

He had heard, and perforce been a spectator, 
of uncleanly things, but to him they were part 
of the phenomena of the circumstances in which 
he found himself. He was a spectator without 
ever having the faintest idea that he could be 
a participator in irregularities which neither 
offended nor interested him. 

He was not readily shocked, but now, as he 
sat down and thought out the situation which 
had been presented to him that afternoon, he 
was first bewildered, then. horrified. Little 
Selby had been a favourite of his: Tam had 
liked him because of his sheer incompetence. 
He was the worst pilot in the flight, crashed 
more machines on landing than any other man 
in the squadron, and had escaped the con- 
sequence of his blundering so often that he 
had earned the nickname of “the immortal 
Selby.”’ He was a straight little man, with a 
heart as big as his head, a man without fear 
or malice. He had eventually been transferred 
to the tactical bureau of the corps, where he 
had made a big name for himself. Tam went 
to his wedding, and had admired, in his critical 
way, his fluffy little bride. Tam was not a 
fair judge of women. Whatever might be their 
qualities, they were foredoomed to fall short 
of the standard represented by the girl who 
bore his name, and who, at that moment, with 
the chubby son of his house, was visiting her 
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relations on the other side. It didn’t seem 
possible that a girl like Mrs. Selby . . . and 
yet Tam knew in his heart of hearts that 
Merrick had spoken the truth. To go to the 
injured husband was impossible. To warn the 
girl herself was beyond Tam’s courage. 

He went back to his little barn to find half 
his precious dope had boiled over on the floor, 
extinguishing the fire and adding to the general 
confusion of smells the additional pungency of 
escaping gas. 

It was a week later before Tam found time 
to go to London. His experiment, and a hiring 
which took him into Cornwall, intervened. 

Selby, he discovered, was employed by a 
firm of city architects, but he was not in his 
office. He had not been there for three days. 
Tam inquired for his private address, and took 
a bus to Hampstead to call at the house, without 
having any definite idea in his mind as to what 
he would say, or what excuse he would make 
for his visit when he got there. 

He had, too, an uncomfortable feeling that 
Mrs. Selby knew of his refusal to aid Merrick, 
and the knowledge that he was privy to her 
secret could not fail to be embarrassing to both. 

The house, a little villa, was locked up. No 
answer came to his knock; the blinds were 
drawn ; and he inquired of a neighbour. The 
neighbour was so woodenly discreet that Tam 
felt his heart sink. Then by a piece of good 
luck he came upon a gossiping milkman who 
supplied disquieting information. 
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Mrs. Selby had gone away; whither, nobody 
knew. She had left a note, because the house- 
maid had seen Selby read it on his return in 
the evening. The next morning he closed up 
the house, and himself disappeared. 

The milkman was satisfied that the lady had 
run away, and that her husband had started off 
in pursuit of her, and that was the view that 
Tam took until he read the next week in the 
newspaper a paragraph saying that John Selby, 
an ex-officer of the Royal Air Force, had been 
charged with being drunk and disorderly in the 
west end of London, and had been discharged 
with a caution. 

Tam came to London again and tried to find 
his old comrade. At the police court they 
furnished him with the address that the prisoner 
had given. This proved to be a furnished room 
in Bloomsbury, which Selby had quitted the 
day after his appearance at the police court. 

Tam went back to his experiments with a 
sad heart. 

It was four days before Christmas that he 
received a letter, and the handwriting on the 
envelope seemed familiar. He opened it. It 
was from Selby, and it was dated from Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


‘DEAR TAM (it ran), I hear you have 
been making inquiries about me and I am 
sorry I missed you. At present Iam ina 
nursing home, rather run down, but I hope 
you will come and call upon us when I get 
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out, which will be some time in the new 
year. My wife will be very glad to see 
you. She has been abroad for a little 
while, but she is now back in town.”’ 


Tam read the letter again. ‘“‘ She is now’ 
back in town.”’ He frowned, and then a smile 
slowly dawned on his face, and he went back 
to the work of painting his machine, for he had 
discovered that non-inflammable dope for which 
inventors had sought, a dope that rendered 
even a soft wood fireproof, so that he could 
thrust a stick painted with the wonder into 
the heart of a coal fire and withdraw it hot but 
flameless. The sturdy little air-taxi grew green 
under his persevering brush, and his diminutive 
assistant and he worked while daylight lasted, 
covering fusilage and wings, rudder post, and 
elevators with the fire-resisting concoction. 

On the Christmas Eve Tam had finished his 
work. It had been a raw, grey day, a south- 
westerly gale had blown itself out, and had been 
succeeded by a drizzling rain, and Tam, who, 
like most Scotsmen, had less of a sentimental 
interest in Christmas than in the New Year, 
retired to his snuggery to read. 

Two long shelves carried his reading matter, 
and the literature was of a type which is very 
seldom found in the libraries of ordinary students. 
For they were those stories of daring and 
adventure which delight the heart of youth. 
Stories of superhuman cowboys, of unnaturally 
villainous desperadoes, and amazingly brilliant 
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detectives, who discovered on the last page 
the solution which the reader had found for 
himself on the second. Stories of heroic young 
sailors, who, although of a tender age, had 
ordered captains from the bridge in moments of 
peril, and had piloted gallant barques to safe 
harbourage amidst the applause of beautiful 
passengers. They were all very precious to 
Tam, and more convincing, more human than 
the tales of Phryxus or Ulysses, or the Pythian 
Apollo. 

He filled his pipe and settled back comfort- 
ably into his chair, and only the sound of rain- 
water dripping from the runnels and the 
occasional flap-flap where the wind caught a 
loose board of his hangar broke the stillness. 
Presently the sound of the tapping board got 
on Tam’s nerves, and he rose, slipped on his 
boots, and went out into the night with a 
hammer and anail. He nailed down the board, 
opened the door of the hangar and took a look 
at the machine. He touched the glittering 
paint with his finger, and wiped his finger on 
his overall before he withdrew, locking the door 
behind him. As he drew nearer the house he 
was conscious of a shrill sound. It was the 
telephone ringing, and he hurried indoors. 

“Is that Mr. M‘Tavish ? ”’ said a voice. 

“That’s me,” said Tam. 

‘“ We've a job for you to-night.” 

‘Who is it talking ? ’” asked Tam. 

The speaker gave the name of a firm that 
Tam did not remember having heard before. 
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“Tt’s no’ a night for flyin’,” said Tam dis- 
couragingly, for the cheerful fire and the open 
book on the table had a powerful appeal. 
‘“‘ There’s no moon and——”’ 

“The fee is a hundred guineas each way,”’ 
was the reply. ‘The glass has gone up and 
the wind is veering to the west. It is a case 
of life or death, Mr. M‘Tavish.”’ 

Tam scratched his chin. 

“Will it no’ do in the morning ? ”’ he asked. 

‘“No,’’ was the emphatic reply. ‘‘ A gentle- 
man has been bitten by a mad dog. He must 
get over to Paris to-night to the Pasteur in- 
stitute for an injection. You can bring him 
back before the early morning.” 

“Ts there no Pasteur institute in this 
country ?”’ asked Tam in surprise. 

“This is a special case,” said the man im- 
patiently. “‘ Will you take it?” 

‘“ How long will he be ? ”’ asked Tam. 

“ He’ll be with you in an hour,” was the 
answer. 

Tam looked at his watch. It was eight 
o'clock. 

‘‘ All right,’’ he said. ‘‘ Does he know where 
I live? [ll be waiting in the field.” 

“Flash a lamp,” said the speaker. ‘“ He 
will come over on his motor-bicycle.”’ 

‘Where are you speaking from?” asked 
Tam. 

‘From London,” and then they were cut off. 

Tam hung up the telephone receiver, put a 
fire-guard before the fire, and then went up to 
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change. A quarter of an hour later with some 
difficulty he wheeled the aeroplane from its 
hangar and filled up his tanks. Then he 
dragged the machine to the end of the field he 
leased. A night ascent had no terrors for Tam, 
particularly now that the wind had fallen and 
the stars showed through the breaking clouds. 

He had been waiting half an hour when he 
heard the “‘ ticka-tick ’’ of a motor-cycle coming 
along the road. Presently it stopped and he 
flashed his hand-lamp. <A few minutes later a 
man came walking towards him out of the 
darkness. He saved Tam from committing the 
impertinence of flashing his lamp upon him by 
stopping to light a cigarette. Tam had a 
glimpse of a man with a close-cropped iron 
beard and heavy black eyebrows. 

‘You'll no’ be able to smoke, sir,’’ said Tam. 

“Oh, shan’t I?” said the other gruffly as 
he threw his cigarette away. ‘‘ Are you 
ready ?”’ 

“ Ah’ve just to swing the prop,” said Tam, 
and was moving off. 

“You’d better take this money,” said the 
passenger, and thrust a roll of notes into Tam’s 
hand. 

“It would have done any time,” said Tam 
politely. Nevertheless, he buttoned it away 
into his pocket. The stranger, he noticed, was 
dressed in a leather coat perfectly equipped for 
the journey. 

“Where would you like to be landing?” 
said Tam. ‘“ There are two aerodromes.” 
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“‘ There’s one to the east of the city —the old 
army aerodrome.”’ 

“It’s no’ used now,” said Tam. 

“It will do,’’ said the man. ‘‘ It is nearest 
to—to the institute.” 

Tam looked at him suspiciously. He was 
not the type of man who would be engaged in 
smuggling, beside which he carried no baggage 
whatever, and the things in which smugglers 
find profit have bulk. Tam knew that it was 
an irregularity to land passengers at any other 
than the official aerodromes, but he was not a 
stickler for the law. Tam, at heart, was a 
revolutionary. Regulations filled him with an 
insane sense of resentment, and his first tempta- 
tion on being acquainted with a new rule was 
to break it. 

“Will you be able to land here on the return 
journey ? ’ asked the passenger. 

“Tl land or fa’,”’ said Tam laconically. 

Ten minutes later the machine was racing 
through a mist of cloud, and they glimpsed the 
world below at intervals. Tiny spangles of 
light at wide intervals and parallelograms of 
lighted pin-points distinguished country from 
town. 

Now they were over the sea, rolling and pitch- 
ing in the uneven air which the storm had left 
in its trail. 

Calais light stabbed up at them in vivid 
narrow beams, and an air-way lighthouse sent 
a steady pillar of light to the sky to direct 
them. Soon Paris was ahead on the horizon, 
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a blur of white and yellow lights, and Tam 
banked to the left and peered downward for 
the landing ground he had known so well 
during the war. It lay in the centre of a 
triangle, the base of which was the white arcs 
of a railway siding, the apex a blast furnace, 
the blue light of which was visible. 

Tam had not landed here for eighteen months. 
It might have been built on for all he knew, or 
worse still, it might be littered with war stores, 
the fate of so many aerodromes. 

He could see nothing in the black void to 
which the nose of his machine’ was pointing. 
Down, down he swept, and then peering through 
two eyes which were veritable slits he dropped 
the nose a fraction more, flattened out and 
landed without mishap. 

“Here ye are, sir,” he said. ‘‘ What time 
will ye be thinking of returning ? ”’ 

The man leapt lightly to the ground. 

“If I’m not back by three o’clock I shall not 
be coming at all,”’ he said, and added, “‘ I shall 
have been detained in the institute for further 
treatment.” 

“Very good, sir,’’ said Tam gravely. ‘‘ The 
‘best way into the town is along by the railway. 
You strike the road about five hundred yards 
away.” 

The stranger did not trouble to reply. He 
disappeared into the darkness, and Tam re- 
membered that he had not asked him his name. 
He lit his pipe and was walking round the 
machine when he felt something soft at his 
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feet, and turned the flashlight on it. It was 
the stranger’s leather coat, his gloves and the 
helmet he had been wearing. Apparently he 
had carried some sort of cloth cap in his pocket. 
Tam looked at the coat and smiled ruefully, 
for it was daubed and streaked with the fire- 
resisting dope which was perfect in all respects 
save that it refused to dry. 

It happened that that night Mr. Merrick 
entertained a party at the ‘‘ Chien de Chine,’ 
which at the moment was the rendezvous of all 
that was smart and fashionable in Paris. At 
eleven o’clock in the evening his dinner-party 
might be said to have only just begun for most 
of the guests. For Mr. Merrick it had begun 
in the afternoon at the American bar at 
Pangianas, and eleven o’clock found him tear- 
fully voluble on women and their fickleness. 
He had an interested audience. For Walter 
Merrick was an extraordinarily wealthy young 
man, and those kind of orators command a 
respectful hearing. ‘‘ Donna e mobile’’ from 
the orchestra furnished at once the text and 
the excuse for the lecture, which began with a 
toast which he insisted upon all his guests 
drinking. The toast was ‘ Absent fairies,’’ and 
most of the company knew who his fairy was 
and the circumstances in which she had flown 
away. 

“.,. mind you, I admit I was disagree- 
able,” said Mr. Merrick a little thickly. ‘“ But 
when a woman whines all the time about 
another fellow, what is a fellow to do? [I sent 
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her packing! She bored me, she wearied me, 
but, girls, I adore her ! ” 

He blinked back two drunken tears. 

‘“‘ She’s got ’n impossible husband, the awful 
fool——”’ 

He went on to talk frankly and, to the ears 
of any decent man or woman, unpleasantly. 
They would have got up and left the gilded- 
mirrored room, and would have drunk in God’s 
fresh air with gratitude and relief. But the 
acquaintances Walter Merrick had accumulated 
—and he had had the pick of every revue 
house in Paris—only imperfectly understood him 
when he spoke in English, and would not have 
been greatly offended if they had understood 

all. 


* What I think about women .. .’”’ resumed 
Merrick after a pause. 

He got so far when the door opened slowly. 
A man with an iron-grey beard stood in the 
doorway. The bemused host did not see him 
for a moment, and when he did a frown gathered 
on his plump face. 

““ Hello, who the devil are you ? ”’ he asked. 

The stranger did not reply. He raised an 
automatic which was in his hand and fired 
twice, and Walter Merrick fell across the table 
stone dead. Before the most excitable could 
scream, the door closed with a crash and a key 
was turned. 

It was half-past one when Tam thought he 
heard somebody moving toward him, and 
pressed the key of his electric lamp. 
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“There you are!” said a voice. ‘ Put out 
your lamp. Are you ready ? ”’ 

“Aye,” said Tam. ‘Did ye get what ye 
wanted ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes,”’ said the man shortly. 

They made a good get-away, but it was not 
till they were over Abbeville that Tam re- 
membered that he had not mentioned the 
leather coat which he had stowed in the fusilage. 
He leant forward and tapped the man on the 
shoulder. 

“Your coat’s under your seat,’ he yelled, 
and saw the passenger nod, but he made no 
attempt to shelter himself from the keen south- 
westerly wind. 

Tam reached Horsham, flying unerringly by 
certain land-lights which were familiar to him, 
and he made his landing in the dark without 
troubling to fire the magnesium flares under his 
wing tips. It was four o’clock when he said 
good-bye to the stranger, and heard the “ ticka- 
tick’ of his cycle growing fainter and fainter 
in the direction of Horsham town. Then he 
turned to the task of housing his machine. 

‘“‘“A happy Christmas to ye, son,” he said 
grimly as he stood surveying himself in the 
bedroom mirror. “ Ye’re a grand pilot but, 
man, ye’re a puir, mean kind of inventor,”’ and 
he spent another hour ridding himself of the 
dope that would not dry on anything except 
his clothing. 

It was later in the morning over a frugal 
breakfast that he read of the murder of Walter 
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Merrick. The reporters had given a_ very 
graphic description of the orgy which had pre- 
ceded the murder, and one had secured an almost 
verbatim report of Merrick’s drunken homily. 
Tam read the account through several times. 
Then he folded the paper and went on eating 
his breakfast with great calmness. Now the 
story of May Selby’s folly was revealed in all 
its ugliness, for although no names were given, 
Tam guessed who the woman was—the woman 
who had “ bored’’ the exigent Mr. Merrick 
and whom he had sent “ packing.” 

In the afternoon he got out his little two- 
seater and drove to Tunbridge Wells, a journey 
of twenty miles. 

He had no difficulty,in finding*the nursing- 
home where Selby was confined, and almost 
immediately he was taken by the matron to 
the big room which the sick man occupied. 

“No,” said that lady in reply to his question. 
“ Mr. Selby isn’t very ill. He requires rest and 
quiet. He has been suffering a little from over- 
strain.” 

““ Has he been here long ? ”’ 

‘“ For nearly a week,”’ said the matron. ‘“‘ He 
has a room on the ground floor in one of the 
wings. He is such a light sleeper that the 
slightest noise awakens him. Mrs. Selby is 
with him now.” 

Tam stopped dead. 

“Mrs. Selby ? ” he said ina panic, and then, 
drawing a long breath, “ Verra good, ma’am 
if ye’ll be kind enough to show me the way.’ 
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Selby was in bed, a fair-haired young man, 
his face was drawn and a little wasted by care, 
but he greeted Tam with a smile and a nod. 

“I’m glad to see you, Tam,” he said. ‘‘ You 
got my letter.” 

“Aye, I got your letter. Good afternoon, 
Mistress Selby.”’ 

The girl who was sitting by the side of her 
husband’s bed rose and held out her hand. 
Something had matured what had been mere 
prettiness into an almost ethereal beauty, 
thought Tam. There was no challenge in her 
eyes as he had expected. She met him with 
the assurance which wisdom gives to saint and 
sinner alike, and which comes from a know- 
ledge of the worst. Her eyes were red, Tam 
noticed, and Selby with his quick intuition 
must have realised that Tam had noted this. 

‘My wife is rather upset by the death of an 
old friend of ours,’’ he said. ‘‘ You remember 
Merrick, Tam ? ”’ 

The coolness of the question took Tam’s 
breath away. 

‘Aye, I remember him,” he said, after a 
pause. 

‘He was the man who was shot in Paris 
last night,” said Selby gently, and Tam looked 
at him fascinated. 

‘You don’t say,” he said; then: 

“Have you been to Paris lately ?”’ asked 
Selby unexpectedly. 

Tam was silent for a moment, then he shook 
his head. 
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“No, I’ve no’ been to Paris for months, 
he replied, and his voice was as steady as 
Selby’s. 

Mrs. Selby went soon after, and Tam was 
left alone with the sick man. 

“It’s a grand room you’ve Bet, Mr. Selby, 
sir,’ he said. ‘A beautiful large window, and 
you could drop into the garden as easy as 
saying knife. And I don’t doot that ye could 
keep a nice little motor-cycle in yon garage.” 

He nodded his head toward the open 
window. 

‘“T dare say I could, Tam,” said Selby 
quietly. 

Tam rubbed his chin with an _ irritable 
gesture. 

“Mr. Selby, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ do ye remember 
the theatrical entertainments we used to have 
in France? They were fine and gay. And do 
ye remember how ye used to make up like an 
auld gentleman, so that you’re best friends 
wouldn’t know ye ? ”’ 

Selby did not reply. 

‘“‘T’ll be awa’ the noo,” said Tam, and held 
out his hand. 

The other hesitated, and then with a quick 
movement clasped the outstretched palm. 

Tam held the hand for a moment, then turned 
its palm upwards. There was a faint green 
stain across the fingers. 

“Ye’ll find pumice-stone the only thing 
that’ll take it off,’’ said Tam, and walked slowly 
to the door. 
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With the edge of the door in his hand he 
turned. 

“Did ye not know, Mr. Selby, sir,” he said 
reproachfully, ‘that ye could no’ smoke a 
Cigarette in a bus? It was verra unpro- 
fessional, Mr. Selby, sir, verra unprofessional.”’ 








Via Madeira 


HIS story concerns four people: Larry 
Vanne, who understood men and lived on 
his knowledge; Eli Soburn, who both under- 
stood and liked diamonds, and never travelled 
without a hundred’ thousand pounds’ worth in 
a little leather wallet attached to his under- 
garments; Mary Perella, who understood most 
of the things that a ladies’ school could teach, 
and, in addition, had that working knowledge 
which comes to a girl who has been left penniless 
and must shift for herself; and fourthly, 
Jeremiah Fallowby, who had a knowledge of 
the world geographically, and who was sus- 
picious of all women who might love him for his 
wealth alone. 

Of these four, only one had a definite 
objective. Larry Vanne, pacing up and down 
his hired flat in Jermyn Street, a long cigar 
between his strong white teeth, his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat, confided to his 
slightly bored wife that the North Atlantic 
trade had dwindled to vanishing-point. 

‘‘T don’t know what’s coming over New 
York, Lou,” he said despairingly. ‘‘ We hadn't 
been tied up ten minutes to the river end of 
Twenty-Third Street when along came McCarthy 
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with a couple of bulls, and it was ‘ The Captain 
wants to see you, Larry.’ ” 

““ They had nothing on you,” said Mrs. Vanne ; 
“not if ’'m to judge from the presents you 
brought home! ” 

‘“ Sure they had nothing on me! ”’ said Larry. 
‘But it shows the tendency of the age, Lou. 
Suspicion, suspicion, suspicion! And I did no 
more than to sit in a game with that Boston 
crowd to trim a half-witted cinema boy—m 
share was less than a thousand dollars. [| 
haven't worked the North Atlantic for years, 
and things have gone from bad to worse, Lou. 
There wasn’t a dame on board that didn’t park 
her jewellery in the purser’s safe.” 

Lou yawned. 

“Any man who works one-handed is asking 
for trouble,’ was her dictum. ‘‘ That’s where 
you're all wrong, Larry. Now suppose you 
and me - 

“You and I,” said Larry gently. “ Let’s 
keep the conversation out of the steerage.” 

It was true that Larry had never worked the 
North Atlamiic. He had confined himself 
mainly to the Pacific trade, and had made bigger 
pickings between Shanghai and Vancouver, 
B.C., than any man in his line. He had worked 
scientifically, allowing certain routes to ie 
fallow for years, had watched and noted changes 
in personnel, so that he could tell you off-hand 
who was the captain of the Tranic and just 
whereabouts in the world you might find that 
red-nosed purser who nearly gaoled him in ’19. 

20 
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He made no or few mistakes; his patience 
was remorseless. On one occasion he took two 
journeys to Australia and back, and caught his 
man for £8000 worth of real money when the 
ship was in sight of port. 

“I’m trying a new trade, anyway, and this 
time you'll work for your living,’ he said, but 
gave no further information. 

It was his practice to be frank in general 
and reticent in particular, and he told his com- 
panion nothing of Mr. Soburn and his wallet of 
diamonds. He could have told quite a lot. 
He could have traced Mr. Soburn’s family 
history from the day he started peddling buttons 
in New York ; of his legitimate deals in furs, of 
his questionable transactions in the world of 
low and high finance. He carried these wonder- 
ful cut diamonds of his for the same reason as 
a girl carries a doll or a boy a clockwork motor- 
car. They were his toys and his comforts, and 
he had frequent satisfaction in displaying these 
behind locked doors to his cronies with all the 
hushed pride that a Japanese virtuoso would 
display a carved jade box of the Ming period. 

Larry knew his movements, past, present, 
and prospective; but, mostly, he knew Mr. 
Soburn’s chiefest weakness, which was for a 
pretty face. 

Larry’s wife was beautiful enough in her 
hard-cut way, but it was not the kind of beauty 
that would appeal to Mr. Soburn. 

“What I want,” he told her frankly, “is 
something that hasn’t lost the bloom ; the sort 
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of big-eyed girl who would faint at the sight of 
a sparkler.” 

Mrs. Larry nodded her head slowly. 

“That sounds so much like me that you 
might be painting my portrait,” she said ; “‘ but 
I gather you want a different type.’’ 

That day she sent in an advertisement to two 
newspapers. On the third day came Mary 
Perella. Mary walked from Bayswater because 
she had reached the stage where pennies 
counted. She had had three jobs in six months. 
Her three employers suffered from a common 
misfortune, which they confessed at an early 
stage of her engagement—they were unhappily 
married. Unhappily married employers who 
absent-mindedly paw their secretaries’ hands 
are not so infrequent a phenomenon as many 
people would imagine. Mary descended the 
secretariat scale from rich city merchants to a 
musical composer who lived in a world of writs, 
and she had broken her last pound sterling and 
was owing one week’s rent when she set forth 
to Jermyn Street, never dreaming that the 
lady who required a secretary-companion to 
travel abroad, at a wildly exorbitant salary, 
would be likely to choose her from the thousands 
of applicants. 

‘“‘She’s made for the part,” said Larry, who, 
unobserved, had made a very complete scrutiny 
of the new secretary. “Orphan and every- 
thing; no relations in London....” He 
scratched his chin thoughtfully. “ Fix her to- 
morrow. Get her passage booked and our own 
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at the same time. We'll travel on the Frimley 
passports.” 

He was very practical now. 

‘““She’ll want some money for clothing—give 
her twenty-five on account. You told her that 
she was my secretary and not yours ? ”’ 

Mrs. Larry nodded. 

‘“‘ She bore the blow very well,” she said. “I 
suppose you're sure that Soburn is travelling 
on that ship? ”’ 

‘Sure I’m sure!’ he said scornfully. ‘‘ He’s 
got the royal suite, two bathrooms—God knows 
why-—-and two of his best pals are travelling. 
Besides, the next packet is booked up. And, 
Lou, you can tell that kid to report on board. 
I don’t want to see her till we get to South- 
ampton. Somehow I don’t make a_ good 
impression on girls.” 

Mary Perella came the next morning and 
nearly dropped when the gracious lady con- 
firmed her in the engagement. 

“Tm quite sure you will do, my dear,”’ said 
Mrs. Larry Vanne sweetly, “and you will find 
my husband a very generous employer. He is 
writing a book on rare jewels, but nobody must 
know this, because .. .” 

The excuse, flimsy as it was, convinced Mary. 

“What about Dennis? ”’ asked Mrs. Larry 
suddenly, when she saw her husband after the 
interview. 

Though he was a man who did not usually 
display his emotion, Larry Vanne was surprised 
into a grimace. Detective-Inspector Dennis, of 
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Scotland Yard, was an atom in the molecule of 
uneasiness which never quite ceased to perturb 
him. And Dennis had met him on his arrival 
in England, and in his suave, nice way had said 
“Don’t.” He hadn’t been quite as terse as 
that, and had added a sermon, the text of 
which was ‘‘ Watch out,’ that had left Mr. 
Vanne distinctly uncomfortable. 

Detective-Inspector Dennis does not really 
come into the story at all, so it would be super- 
fluous to describe that very wise man, who read 
the minds of jewel thieves and confidence-men 
with such devastating accuracy. 

At ten o'clock on the Thursday morning Mrs. 
Larry Vanne booked stateroom No. 15, the 
last available accommodation on the London 
Castle. A quarter of an hour later, Mr. 
Jeremiah Fallowby also rang up the Castle 
office, and was answered by a junior who was 
deputising for the booking-clerk, who had just 
gone out to lunch. 

People often said that Jeremiah Fallowby 
was good-looking. They qualified the state- 
ment 1n various ways: some said that he would 
be really handsome if he had a little more 
expression; some thought that his features 
were irregular, but he had nice eyes; others 
were inclined to the belief that it was his mouth 
which spoiled him. On one point they were all 
agreed: he could be very dull. He seldom 
went anywhere—you never met him, for ex- 
ample, dining at the Ambassadors’ on the night 
of the Grand Prix. He certainly went to 
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Deauville—but always in the off-season. The 
month he spent in Venice was the very month 
that the Lido was a wilderness. He was in 
town when everybody else was out of town, 
and Ascot usually coincided with the period 
that he chose for his stay at Aix. 

At the height of the London season he was 
pretty sure to be somewhere in the country, 
and when the north-bound trains were over- 
loaded with guns bound for the moors, Jeremiah 
would be writing excuses from Madeira. 

“Jerry, you're absolutely impossible! ’”’ 
rasped his aunt. ‘‘ You never meet a gel worth 
knowing, and you'll end up by marrying a 
waitress in a tea-shop! ”’ 

“Which tea-shop?’’ asked Jerry, moment- 
arily interested. 

“You're coming to us for Christmas,” said 
his aunt. “I am not going to allow you to 
wander alone. If you go away, I'll come with 
you—TI warn you.” 

“Thank you,” said Jeremiah gratefully. 

“You would like me to come?” asked the 
astonished lady. 

“No,” said Jeremiah truthfully. “I’m 
thanking you for the warning.” 

None of his many relatives were really very 
rude to his face, because he was worth a quarter 
of a million sterling. But the uncles and aunts 
and cousins who planned to marry him off, 
and who arranged the most cunningly devised 
house-parties, only to receive a letter which 
began : 
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. most terribly sorry, but I shall be 
in Venice on the roth . 


¢ 
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had no scruples in speaking of him in the plainest 
possible manner. 

“Tt is his damned romanticism,’ fumed 
Uncle Brebbury, who had five eligible daughters. 
“ He’s got a fairy prince complex . . . thinks 
he'll find a (naughty word) Cinderella. Tea- 
shop gel! He'll be bringing home a—a 1” 

‘“Bertie!’’ murmured his shocked wife. 
‘Please . . . The gels!” 

But “‘ the gels’’ were in complete sympathy. 

Jeremiah wrote a little, read much, thought 
even more. He was modest enough to believe 
that he was entirely without attraction, sophisti- 
cated to the extent of suspecting that most 
mothers were prepared to sacrifice their 
daughters on the altar of his fortune. 

One gloomy morning Jeremiah, having sworn 
to be a member of Mrs. Leslie Fallowby’s 
Christmas house-party, was contemplating the 
dismal prospect. The glory of autumn is at 
best the wan beauty of decay; and since 
healthy men do not love caducity in any expres- 
sion, Jeremiah had met the early frosts and 
the mists which lie in the tawny hollows of 
Burnham Beeches with an uneasy yearning for 
the moorlands when spring was coming in, with 
arum lilies growing on the seashore and wild 
gladiolas budding on verdant slopes. He would 
rise from his writing-table and pace restlessly 
the worn carpet of his study. And inevitably 
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he would be drawn to the drawer where, with 
the supreme indifference which summer brought 
to him, he had thrown the early sailing lists. 

For hours this morning he had sat turning 
them over. He could go to the east coast, stop 
off at Naples or Port Said. . . . He could spend 
a week in Nairobi... he knew a man who 
was trying to grow cotton somewhere in Kenya 
—or was it tobacco? 

It would be rather fun to end the sea journey 
at Beira—push off up country to Salisbury, 
and work down through Bulawayo and Kim- 
berley to the Cape. 

There was a delightful boarding-house at 
Rondebosch, kept by an ex-civil servant, with 
great hedges of blue plumbago. Behind, like 
the backcloth of a theatrical scene, the ranges 
of Constantia. 

Jeremiah Fallowby made a little face and, 
walking to the casement window, stared out 
over the darkening lawn. Rain was falling 
steadily. Every tree dripped dismally. Near 
at hand was a bed of bedraggled chrysanthe- 
mums—white they had been, and their soiled 
petals littered the ground. 

He looked at his watch mechanically. Really, 
he intended looking at the date block. One 
o'clock. 27th October . . . November in four 
days—fogs and drizzle and colds in the head. 

He sat at his table again and reached for 
the telephone, gave a London number, and 
waited indecisively till the bell rang. 

‘Ts that the Castle Line? Good... have 
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you anything on the London Castle—deck cabin 
if possible—— ? ”’ 

He waited, the receiver at his ear, his pen 
Nee uncouthly arabesques on his blotting- 
pad. 

A voice at the other end of the wire awakened 
him to realities. 

“Good . . . my name is Fallowby . . . yes, 
Jeremiah Fallowby. I'll arrange to collect the 
ticket right away.”’ 

He rang off, and immediately connected with 
a London agent in Threadneedle Street, and 
gave him instructions. The tickets arrived by 
the first post in the morning, and Jeremiah 
went joyously to the task of packing. 

If he had only been content to stay at Burn- 
ham Beeches he might have been saved a great 
deal of inconvenience. Within two hours of 
the receipt of his letter he had left his house 
with instructions that neither letters nor tele- 
grams should be sent on to him, and had 
deposited himself in his club in St. James's 
Street, so that he did not receive the frantic 
wire addressed to him by the Steamship 
Company, nor yet interview a penitent junior 
clerk who had booked a stateroom that was 
already engaged. In complete ignorance, he 
motored to Southampton, had a breakdown on 
the way, and arrived only just in time to hurl 
his baggage on board. 

The cabin was a large-sized one. He was 
annoyed to discover that there were two beds, 
and directed the steward to remove one. 
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“Travelling alone, sir? ’’ said the steward 
phlegmatically. (Nothing surprises stewards.) 
And then, “ There was some trouble about your 
ticket. Another gent was booked.”’ 

He glanced at the initials on the suitcase, 
took the counterfoil of the steamship ticket, 
made a few inquiries about Jeremiah’s taste in 
the direction of early-morning coffee and baths, 
and vanished. 

To the purser, as he handed in the counterfoil : 

“Seventeen’s aboard. The other fellow 
hasn’t come.” 

‘“That’s all right,’ said the assistant purser, 
and spiked the paper. 

The ship had cleared Southampton waters 
and was nosing its way to the Channel when 
Jerry, writing letters at the little desk in the 
cabin (the usual and untruthful excuses to Mrs. 
Leshe Fallowby), became aware that somebody 
was standing in the open doorway. 

He looked up and saw a girl. 

“Um ...er... do you want anything ? ”’ 
he asked. 

Mary Perella came into the stateroom a little 
boisterously. She had that excited pinkness 
which adventure gives to young skins—the day 
was unexpectedly mild: there was a blue, 
cloud-flecked sky above, and the white cloisters 
of the Needles on the port quarter. 

Ahead a summery land, and the immense 
possibilities of new lands. 

Jeremiah glared up at her from his writing- 
table. 
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“Oh, Mr.—— ?” 

He got to his feet slowly. 

‘“ Fallowby,” he said, and she looked relieved. 

“T’ve been worrying terribly about the 
mame,’ she said. ‘‘ You know when Mrs. 
Fallowby told me I didn’t really catch it, but 
I hadn’t the courage to ask.”’ 

Jeremiah frowned. 

Mrs. Fallowby ? Which of his innumerable 
aunts was this? Mrs. Hector Fallowby, or 
Mrs. Richard—or was it that terrible little 
Mrs. Merstham-Fallowby with the impossible 
daughters? ... He uttered an exclamation, 
but swallowed its violent end. 

“Not Mrs. L. ?”’ he said. 

Even in his agitation he thought she was 
extraordinarily pretty: she, at any rate, was 
no Fallowby. Grey eyes, rather big; there was 
the faintest film of powder on her face, but 
young girls did that sort of thing nowadays. 

She nodded smilingly. He was, she thought, 
being a little facetious. Husbands and wives 
spoke about one another in such queer 
ways. 

“It will be rather fun spending Christmas 
Day on board ship,’ she went on. ‘“ We are 
going to South Africa, aren’t we ? ”’ 

“Unless the captain changes his mind,” said 
Jeremiah, and thev both laughed. 

Then he became conscious of his remissness. 

‘Won't you sit down ?”’ 

She sat on a sofa under the square window 
that looks on to the promenade deck. 
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“‘T suppose you have a letter from Mrs. 
Fallowby ? ”’ 

It wasn’t like any of the Fallowbys to 
give letters of introduction to_ pretty girl 
outsiders. 

He saw a look of consternation come to the 
girl’s eyes. 

‘“‘Isn’t she here ? ”’ she gasped. 

Jeremiah blinked at her. 

‘““Who—Mrs. Fallowby ? I hope not!” 

Mary Perella went pale. 

“But ... I suppose it is all right . . . but 

. She said she was coming.” 

Jeremiah frowned. If there was one experi- 
ence in the world he didn’t want, and which he 
intended to avoid, it was a téte-d-tée with a 
female Fallowby. Mrs. Leslie had evidently 
kept her promise. 

“I suppose she’s here, then,’ he said un- 
happily. 

There was an awkward pause. Into Mary’s 
mind crept a doubt. 

““ She engaged me as travelling secretary, and 
she said I was to see you as soon as [ got on 
board. Fortunately, I remembered the number 
of your cabin.” 

6é Really | 9) 

He could think of no comment more illumin- 
ating. 

‘“So you're going to South Africa? Do you 
know the country ? ”’ 

She had never been abroad. Her father had 
served in Africa: he was so interested a listener 
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that she found herself telling him about the 
tragedy of two years before. 

“IT stayed with an aunt for six months, but 
it was rather—well, impossible.” 

““T never knew an aunt that wasn’t,” he 
sympathised. ‘‘ You seem to have had a 
pretty unhappy time, Miss Perella—that is an 
Italian name, isn’t it ?”’ 

She thought it had been Maltese two hundred 
years before, and he seemed to remember a 
General Sir Gregory Perella who had done 
tremendous things in the Abyssinian War—or 
was it the Mutiny? 

Suddenly : 

“What do you want me to do? I havea 
portable typewriter——’’ 

‘Nothing,’ he said hastily. ‘‘ The best 
thing you can do is to go along and find Mrs. 
Fallowby—no, [ don’t think I should do that. 
If I remember rightly, she is a terribly bad 
sailor, and won’t be on deck for a week. Just 
loaf around. If there is anything I can do for 
you, let me know... got a nice cabin? 
Fine! If you see Mrs. Fallowby, tell her I’m 
...er... awfully busy. In fact, I thought 
of writing - 

She nodded wisely. 

‘“ A book—I know.” 

She left him a little dazed. 

He saw her that night at dinner, sitting at a 
little table by herself, and they exchanged smiles 
as he passed. There was no sign of Mrs. Leslie 
Fallowby, but the ship had a slight roll on, and 
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that would explain her absence. After dinner 
he saw the girl leaning over the rail, and went 
up to her. 

‘“T haven’t seen your ” she began. 

“You wouldn't,” he interrupted-her. ‘ Poor 
dear, she thinks this is rough weather.” 

He commandeered a chair for her, and they 
sat down and talked till nearly ten o'clock. 

“ You're going to let me help you with your 
book ?’”’ she said, as they stood at the head of 
the companion-way before she went below for 
the night. 

‘““My book?” He started guiltily. ‘‘ Oh, 
of course! Did I say I was writing a book ? 
Naturally, I will be happy for you to help me, 
but I haven’t got very far.” 

He found himself awaiting her arrival on deck 
the next morning with some impatience. They 
were in the dreaded Bay, but the sea was as 
smooth as a pond, and, save for the chill in the 
air, the weather was delightful. Pacing round 
and round the deck, they discovered mutual 
interests—she also would one day write a book, 
which was to be a tremendous affair about life 
and people. He did not even smile. Jeremiah 
was rather diffident: possibly he credited her 
with as extensive an acquaintance with the 
subject as he himself possessed. 

“T can’t find Mrs. Fallowby’s cabin any- 
where,’ she said. ‘“‘ My conscience has been 
pricking me. Couldn’t I do something for 
her ?”’ 

‘‘ She’s quite all right,” said Jeremiah hastily. 
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It was time enough to brace himself for an 
interview with Mrs. Fallowby when she made 
her appearance. The letter of excuse he had 
written was already torn up. How like that 
enterprising lady to discover that he was 
sailing ! 

And yet he was puzzled a little. Why should 
Mrs. Fallowby have taken this voyage without 
her unprepossessing daughters? He resolved 
at the earliest convenient moment to discover 
from Mary Perella a solution to this private 
mystery. 

‘‘ We shall be in Funchal Harbour on Christ- 
was Eve, by which time it ought to be fairly 
warm,” he told her in the course of the after- 
noon walk. ‘It will be rather jolly doing one’s 
Christmas shopping.” 

“Mrs. Fallowby will be well enough to come 
ashore by then ? ” she suggested. 

Jeremiah prayed not, but refrained from 
giving expression to the hope. 

The next night they leaned over the rail 
together and watched the faint star of light 
which stood for Cape Finisterre sink down 
behind the horizon; and he told her what a 
bore life was, and how he hated crowds and 
people who were terribly resolved to be gay to 
order. And she reviewed some of her land- 
ladies, and told him of a restaurant where one 
could get a wonderful lunch for 3d., or 6d. ; 
and once he squeezed her arm to attract her 
attention to a passing sailing ship, its white 
sails looking ghostly in the faint light of the 
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crescent moon, and she did not seem to resent 
that method. Yet, curiously enough, when he 
took her arm again to lead her to the com- 
panion-way, she very gently disengaged herself. 

‘““T hope Mrs. Fallowby will be -better in the 
morning,’ she said, ‘and I do hope you will 
do some work—lI feel a great impostor: I 
haven’t done a stroke since I’ve come on to this 
ship !”’ 

He went to bed and dreamed of grey eyes 
and very soft arms that gave under his grip. 

The night before the ship came into Funchal 
Bay, and whilst he was dressing for dinner, the 
purser came to see him, and the tone of that 
officer was rather short, and his manner 
strangely hostile. 

‘““In what name did you book this cabin, Mr. 
Fallowby ? ”’ 

“In my own name,” said Jeremiah in 
surprise. 

The purser looked at him with suspicion. 

“The name I have on the list is Frimley— 
the same initials, J. F., “John Frimley.’ Are 
you sure that isn’t the name in which the cabin 
is booked ? ” 

‘You've seen my ticket—and really, does it 
matter ?’’ asked Jeremiah, a little impatiently. 

“It does and it doesn’t,’ said the purser. 
“Who is this young lady you're with, Mr. 
Fallowby ? ” 

“IT am with no young lady,’ said Jeremiah, 
with pardonable asperity. “If you mean Miss 
Perella, she is my aunt’s secretary. Nobody 
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knows better than you that my aunt is some- 
where on this ship. I suggest that you should 
interview Mrs. Leslie Fallowby, who I have no 
doubt will give you the fullest information.” 
‘There is no person named Mrs. Leslie 
Fallowby on the ship,” said the purser, and 
Jeremiah stared at him. ‘“‘ The young lady,” 
went on the officer, ‘states that she is your 
secretary, and that she is travelling in that 


capacity.” 

““My secretary ?”’ said Jeremiah incredul- 
ously. 

‘““ She says she is your secretary, engaged by 
your wife.” 


Jeremiah sat down with a thump. 

“Say that again,’’ he said. 

The obliging purser repeated his tremendous 
tidings. 

“Now I don’t want any trouble with you, 
Mr. Fallowby,” he said, not unkindly, “ or 
with your wife. I’m going to show you a copy 
of the wireless we have received from London, 
and you'll understand that the game is up.” 

‘“ Which game ?”’ asked Jeremiah faintly. 

The purser took a sheet of paper from his 
pocket, evidently a typewritten copy of a radio 
that had been received that day. It ran: 


‘To Captain, London Castle. Believe 
passenger named John Frimley and his wife 
are travelling under assumed name on your 
ship. They booked Suite No. 17, but they 
may be travelling separately to avoid de- 
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tection. Frimley escaped our officers sent 
to arrest him at Waterloo, and has not been 
traced. He is a tall, good-looking man, 
clean-shaven, may wear horn-rimmed 
spectacles——”’ 


(At this point Jeremiah quickly removed the 
reading-glasses he had been wearing when the 
purser came into the stateroom.) 


“ His wife is pretty, looks younger than 
she is. If any persons answering this 
description or occupying Suite 17, hand 
them to Portuguese Police, Funchal, to 
await extradition.” 


Jeremiah read the document twice. 

“Your wife is already under guard in her 
cabin,’ said the purser, “and there'll be a 
master-of-arms on duty outside your state- 
room to see that you do not attempt to leave 
until the Portuguese authorities arrive.”’ 

Jeremiah gaped at him. 

‘My wife is what ae 

The purser waved a majestic hand and left 
the cabin before Mr. Jeremiah Fallowby began 
the exercise of the colourful vocabulary which 
he had acquired in his travels. 

It was in the bare and whitewashed office of 
a Portuguese police office that he saw again 
Miss Mary Perella. He expected her to be 
carried in, a pallid and wilting wreck, whose 
nights had been made sleepless by the thought 
of her tragic sorrow ; but it was a very healthy 
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and indignant girl who came across the un- 
covered floor towards him. 

“What is the meaning of this, Mr. Frimley ? ”’ 
she asked. Reproach was rather in her eyes 
than in her voice. “It isn’t true that you are 
a jewel thief ? ” 

“My name is Fallowby,” protested Jeremiah. 

“You told me your wife was on board, and 
she isn’t.’’ 

He guessed that this was his real offence. 

“T never said my wife was anywhere,” said 
Jeremiah loudly. “I was talking about my 
aunt, Mrs. Leslie Fallowby. You told me you 
were her secretary.” 

‘““T did nothing of the kind,’ she stormed. 
“TI told you I was your secretary—that your 
wife had engaged me.” 

‘“ But I’ve never had a wife!” he wailed. 

“ Attention!’’ The fat man behind the desk 
boomed the word. ‘I know English too well ! 
Now you spik my questions when I ask them ! ”’ 

‘“ Fire ahead,’’ said Jeremiah recklessly. 

He slept that Christmas Eve in a stone cell 
which was very dark and very unpleasant in 
other respects. He had no acquaintance with 
the Portuguese language, but he spoke Spanish 
rather fluently, and he learned that the girl had 
been taken to a convent. The British Vice- 
Consul had been requisitioned, but that worthy 
was not in Funchal. So Jeremiah dispatched 
long and vehement cables to London . . . and 
might have saved himself the trouble. 

In the early hours of the morning came a 
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wire to the Chief of Police, announcing the 
arrest of “ Mr. and Mrs. Frimley,” whose other 
name was Vanne, and an apologetic police 
dignitary of the first class came personally, and 
in uniform, to offer apologies. 

It was from him that Jerry learned of Mr. 
Vanne’s little plot (revealed to the London 
police by his “ wife”); of the engagement of 
a secretary who was to charm from a susceptible 
millionaire a view of his diamonds and such 
information about their safeguarding as she 
could secure. 

Apparently, Miss Mary Perella had been 
similarly informed : he met her half-way up the 
steep slope which led to the convent, and she 
came running down with her hands outstretched. 

‘Welcome, and a merry Christmas, fellow- 
convict !’’ she said, with a gaiety that was 
immensely infectious. 

He took her arm as they walked down the 
cobbled hill lane together, and came to a bench 
that overlooked the bay. 

She was beautifully sympathetic—apparently 
saw nothing in her own experience but a thrill- 
ing adventure. 

““T knew, of course, that something must be 
wrong. I couldn’t imagine you were a burglar, 
or whatever this Mr. Frimley was.’’ She sighed. 
‘“‘ Ive lost a very good job,” she said ruefully. 

“Let me find you another,” said Jeremiah 
eagerly. “I really am going to write a book— 
I have threatened to do it for years, and you 
can come along and correct my spelling.”’ 
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She half shook her head. Yet apparently 
she accepted the position, for they went on to 
the Cape by the next mail steamer, and the 
English chaplain who had married them on the 
morning they sailed came down to see them off. 








The Governor of Chi-Foo 


N Chi-Foo, as in the Forbidden City, 
the phrase Jang-knei-tsi, which means 

“‘ foreign devil,’’? was one seldom employed, for 
Colin Hemel, who in the days of the Manchu 
dynasty had the august and godlike ear of the 
Daughter of Heaven, was as terribly quick to 
punish now that he served a democratic pre- 
sident. As for Chi-Foo, Augustus Verrill sat 
there, and, brute as he was, he had still enough 
of the white man in him to resent Jang-knei-tsi. 

So it was lang-ren that people said, meaning 
(so we persuade ourselves) “honourable foreign.”’ 

What they call foreigners in Chi-Foo nowadays 
I do not know, for Augustus Verrill is not there, 
and for this reason. 

On a bright spring morning the interested but 
fearful people of Chi-Foo, straining their ears 
for the sound, were rewarded with the word 
they awaited. It was the word “ shul !” which 
means “ kill! ” 

A Chinaman with a thick padded coat of 
blue, his hands concealed in his sleeves, was 
picking a delicate way along the untidy street 
which leads to the Gate of a Thousand Regrets, 
when he heard the guttural whisper, and saw 
the crazy door of a house come flying outward. 

He spun round on the heel of his felt boot, 
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his eyes blinking in the strong sunlight, his lean 
brown face tense, and a grin of expectancy 
showing the white even rim of his teeth. 

“ Kill |’? said the dog-faced leader. 

The blue-coated Chinaman squared his elbow 
and a straight splinter of fire leaped from his 
hand. 

The dog-faced man, with a grimace like one 
who swallows a noxious draught, went lurching 
against the white wall of the house, leaving it 
smeared and disfigured when he finally collapsed 
to his knees. 

This was against all arrangement, for the 
Devil in Blue had left the inn outside the city 
gates, and in a second’s space the Street of 
Going Forth was deserted save for the blue- 
coated Chinaman and the gurgling thing that 
was huddled in the mud by the wall. The 
blue Chinaman looked down, frowning. 

“Insensate Chink,” said he. ‘‘ Blind and 
prejudiced instrument of fate—guo vadts ? ”’ 

He took a white handkerchief from the fold 
of his sleeve and blew his nose, never removing 
his eyes from the dying man. 

‘Better you than me, by gad,” he said 
earnestly, “‘ from all over the world to die like 
a pig in a wallow of mud? That’s no death 
for a gentleman.” 

All the time he spoke aloud in English, yet 
so cleverly was he made up, so scrupulous was 
the attention he had devoted to his toilette and 
the et ceteras of his character that none in the 
city of Chi-Foo knew him for any other than 
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Li Wan, a small-piece mandarin charged by 
the Daughter of Heaven to inquire into certain 
irregularities at the Court of Mandarin Wen-Ho- 
Hong, Governor of the Province of Chi-Foo. 

He waited until the man was dead, then 
looked up and down the deserted street. The 
Gate of a Thousand Regrets was closed, though 
it was long before sunrise. The Captain of the 
Guard would explain the unusual happening, 
would also swear by his domestic gods that he 
saw no sight of brawling and heard no sound 
of shot. 

At the other end of the street a little knot 
of small boys had gathered with folded arms, 
frowning curiously, and relaxing their attitude 
from time to time to point out, with their thin 
little arms stretched stiffly, the tragic conse- 
quences of the attack. 

These melted as the man in blue, twirling 
his long-barrelled Browning, walked slowly 
back the way he had come. The bazaar was 
alive with people—the bazaar which ran to the 
right from the street end to the very gates of 
the Yamen. 

But even this crowd, silent and watchful, 
stepped on one side to give him a free passage. 
Once he heard a half-hearted ‘‘ Shul! ” and his 
quick ears caught the rustle of movement 
which is so ominous a sequence to such an 
urgent suggestion. 

Then a jagged stone whistled past his ear, 
and he heard the “ Ugh!” of the man who 
threw it. 
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He was half-way to the Yamen, and did not 
turn until another stone caught him in the 
middle of his well-padded back. 

He whipped round as the thrower was stooping 
for further ammunition, and covered him. 

“Oh, man,”’ said he, in the queer dialect of the 
river province, ‘‘ I wish you a safe journey.” 

The thrower dropped his stone as if he had 
been shot. 

“Come nearer to me,’’ commanded the Blue 
Man, and the coolie shuffled forward through 
the mud, staring without expression into the 
grey eyes of the other. 

‘“‘ There is a wind on the river to-night,” said 
the man with the pistol. 

“T sail my sampan in the wind,” stammered 
the other; and then, ‘‘ Let me die if I have 
offended your honourable body.” 

“Walk behind me, brother,’’ said the blue 
Chinaman, and continued on his way. The 
trembling coolie who had followed him did not 
see him grin, or know that the Devil in Blue 
was armed. He had used the password of the 
Mournful Owls—not for the first time—and 
here was a member of the secret society humbly 
serving him, though Chung-Win-Ti, the local 
head of the Order, lay stiffening in the mud not 
a stone’s throw away. 

The man in blue passed hastily through the 
gates of the Yamen, and entered the outer 
Court of Justice. 

He swept aside an imploring secretary, full 
of murmurs about the Mandarin’s indisposition, 
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and came without ceremony to the presence of 
the Governor. 

Wen-Ho-Hong looked up as the Blue Man 
entered, and started. 

“It is an honourable happening that you con- 
descend to come to my hovel,” he murmured. 
‘“‘ Does your graciousness desire something ? ” 

““ My miserable carcass has come,” said the 
Blue Man, a snarl on his lips, “‘ despite the fact 
that your honourable assassins endeavoured to 
send me on the journey ; also, my noble prince, 
I fear that I have villainously slain an honour- 
able servant of yours, Chung-Win-Ti, in the 
Street by the Gate.”’ 

The esthetic face of the other did not so 
much as twitch. 

“ Tf you had brought your nobleness with the 
other honourable members of your Commission,”’ 
he said gently, ‘“‘ I, unworthy as I am, would 
have sent forth my miserable guard to bring 
your felicity to the Yamen.”’ 

For a moment they sat, two Chinamen with 
shaven heads and plaited queues, their hands 
upon their knees, watching one another; then 
the Governor spoke: 

“Will your lordship deign to enter my 
poverty-stricken inner room ? ”’ 

The stranger hesitated a moment, then rose 
without a word and followed the Mandarin 
through the great lacquered door, which the 
Mandarin closed carefully behind him. 

“ Now, Mr. Hemel,’ he said, in English, ‘‘ we 
can talk—what is the idea ? ”’ 
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Colin Hemel, the President of China’s 
Secret Service, lit a cigarette. 

“A few slight irregularities, Augustus,” he 
said slowly, between his puffs. ‘‘ Robbery of 
troops’ pay id 

“ That’s nothing,” said the other lightly. 

“ Betrayal of the Government to the rebels— 
membership of a secret society.” 

“That’s nothing either,’ snarled _ the 
Mandarin. ‘“‘Isn’t there anything else ? ”’ 

Colin Hemel looked up at the beautiful 
carved ceiling of the sanctuary. 

“When we were very young men,” he said 
slowly, “‘long before you went Chinese—I 
suppose the fact that we were both born in the 
land makes our jobs natural—there was a girl 
at Shanghai ; do you remember ? ” 

The other licked his lips. 

“TI was rather fond of her, and so were you,” 
Colin went on, ‘‘ and when Li Hang took you 
up, made you his English secretary, and finally 
gave you a province to rule, I was jolly glad— 
it sort of left the way opén to me.” 

The other smiled faintly, but Colin seemed 
not to see him. 

“ T heard all about your wonderful success at 
Pekin, how you had pleased the Daughter of 
Heaven, and your fine new appointment—the 
only American to hold such a job, aren’t you ? ” 

The Mandarin nodded. 

‘‘T used to talk about it to her, and she was 
a little wistful. One day she disappeared.” 

The man before him averted his gaze. 
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‘‘She disappeared,’’ repeated the Secret 
Service man, blowing out a cloud of smoke, 
“and she came here.” 

There was a dead silence, which the Mandarin 
broke. | 

‘Well ? ” he asked defiantly. 

“Well,” said the other, ‘‘ I have added to 
your crimes—that.”’ 

The man he called Augustus—he was an 
Augustus Verrill before his Chinese days— 
nodded. 

“I somehow fancied you were on the track 
when J heard the Commission was appointed,” 
he said; “naturally I tried—to stop you. I 
am rather a big chap with the Owls, and they 
do, well—they do things for me.” 

‘“ Naturally,” said the blue-coated man dryly. 

‘* As for Miss—er—Mrs. Verrill, for, of course, 
I married her—you are quite mistaken if you 
think she is unhappy. You shall see her—if 
you care—after this trial. I suppose it ts a 
trial ?”’ 

Colin nodded. 

“The Commission will arrive in an hour. I 
came on ahead for reasons of my own.” 

“To secure news of her ?’’ The Mandarin’s 
eyes narrowed. 

“Exactly. Can’t I—can’t I see her now ? ”’ 

The Mandarin shook his head. 

‘Be reasonable, my dear fellow,’’ he said 
suavely. ‘‘ She is in the very best of health— 
lives like a princess and all that sort of thing 
—servants—and she’s awfully happy.” 
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Colin rose, and paced the parquetted floor 
of the room, his hand on his breast. 

‘ That is all I want,’’ he said, a little huskily. 
“IT wronged you, Verrill—I’m sorry.” He held 
out his hand. “I always thought there was a 
beast in you. Somehow I never thought of 
her as being happy. That—that was conceit, 
I suppose. [’ll arrange the Commission for 
you,” 

Later he was to remember the attempt on 
his life, and wonder why—if the man had nothing 
to fear. But perhaps he feared for her, that 
this masterful officer, who now enjoyed the 
confidence of the Daughter of Heaven, would 
carry her back to her people perhaps. 

He went to the sitting of the Commission 
with a light heart. 


He who was called Wen-Ho-Hong swore by 
all his domestic gods, and by every sacred thing 
save his dead father—he was too much of a 
gentleman to so perjure himself—that he knew 
nothing of the world of the Owls, nor of any 
other secret society. He was charged also 
with having been the cause of a mutiny in the 
army by withholding his soldiers’ pay for a 
year, but here hesaved himself without difficulty. 

The Owls’ business was more difficult to 
explain away to the commissioners from Pekin. 
Though he thrust responsibility upon a small- 
piece mandarin named Ho-shi-lai, though he 
arrayed witnesses by the thousand—producing 
a sample hundred jn the flesh before the grave 
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Commission who sat, hands on knees, spectacled 
and impassive, in the court-house—to testify to 
his innocence, neither Li-hung-sao nor the 
teak-faced Mandarin with the winking eye, 
who sat at the end of the row of judges, were 
visibly impressed. 

“The Daughter of Heaven ”’ (they still pre- 
serve the faction of Royal Government in 
China), murmured Li-hung-sao apologetically, 
“is disturbed, and miserable sycophant as I 
am, and unworthy to discuss such high matters 
with Your Excellency, yet I must humbly ask 
for a better story to carry to the gate of the 
Celestial City.” 

‘“‘ Prince,’ said the Governor lightly, and he 
glanced meaningly at Colin Hemel, “I have 
sworn by the Noble Dead, and I have brought 
witnesses to prove that I know nothing of the 
killing of the Sesu folk—I can do no more.” 

Li-hung-sao had glanced from time to time 
at the third member of the Commission. 

“What does Your Excellency say to this ? ”’ 
he asked timidly, for president though he was, 
the last word was with the blue-coated man at 
the least important place. 

Colin Hemel twisted round. 

“I am unworthy to give an opinion,” he said, 
and he was occupied in his mind with the im- 
portant question—how little could he with 
decency fine this peccant Mandarin, before he 
delivered a mild admonition ? 

For he was anxious to have done with this 
farce of a trial—a farce which he had planned 
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so tragically—and go to some place where he 
could see her over again and for the last time. 
How strange she would seem in the Chinese 
costume she would wear! She with her flaxen 
hair and grey eyes. 

“Your Excellency knows,” he began, when 
there was a stir in the crowd, a howl like the 
howl of a beast, and a figure dived head down 
between the soldiers. It fell on its knees before 
the grave court. 

A coolie flung after and lashed at the quiver- 
ing figure in his fear and rage. 

‘* Excellencies,’’ he stammered, ‘‘a woman 
from the kitchen—shameless.”’ 

“Mercy, O judges!” the thing on the floor 
mumbled and blubbered in Chinese, and raised 
its head and caught the staring eyes of the 
Mandarin in blue. He saw the cropped hair, 
the grey eyes, the wasted face, the skinny 
arms stretched in supplication. 

‘* Mr.—Mr. Hemel !’”’ sobbed the wreck, and 
collapsed. 

“Let this woman be taken to my chair,” 
said Hemel softly; ‘“‘in the name of the 
Daughter of Heaven, let no man harm her.”’ 

The court was very still; only the shuffling 
feet-of the man who lifted the figure and the 
heavy breathing of the Governor of Chi-Foo 
were the sounds heard. 

Then Hemel, white as death, leaned forward, 
consulting no man, and struck a gong with his 
bare knuckles. 

Through the side door curtained with gold 
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and black tapestries came a man bare to the 
waist, dull-eyed and brown. He ran forward 
and sank on his knees before the judge, sweep- 
ing his lithe body till his shaven forehead 
touched the ground. 

“Go, Fa-ti-sing,”’ said Colin Hemel huskily, 
“taking with you His Excellency Wen-Ho-Hong, 
the Governor. Outside the city gate, near by 
the Plain of Ten Thousand Sorrows, you shall 
strike the head of Wen-Ho-Hong from his body. 
In the name of the Daughter of Heaven, 
tremble and obey.” 

So they took Augustus Verrill to the ap- 
pointed place, and snicked off his head before 
an incurious crowd, and the members of the 
Commission went back to Pekin in their chairs. 

All except the teak-faced Mandarin, who, 
with three soldiers at his back, rode out of the 
Gate of Great Assistance, and took the bumpy 
road for the hospital at Foo-sang, riding beside 
a palanquin wherein lay a Chinese kitchen- 
wench who was all the world to him. 








The Man in the Golf Hut 


E walked down the stairs from the great 
man’s study, and at every two steps he 
came to a halt as some new aspect of the 
situation appeared to him. He had an absurd 
desire to sit down on the heavily carpeted 
treads and take his time over his musings, and 
once or twice he did lean on the sloping and 
massive handrail to allow himself a physical 
ease that his mind might work with greater 
smoothness. 

Of course, the whole thing was madness— 
stark lunacy, and the greatest, least reasonable, 
most extravagant of all the lunacies was John 
Jenner’s sublime egotism. Mzs name must be 
protected ; zs honour must be avenged; he 
must face the world without blush or reproach. 

Bobby Mackenzie chuckled hysterically but 
internally. 

There were seven more stairs to descend 
before he came to the broad landing from 
whence one reached the drawing-room and 
Leslie Jenner. 

“Phew!” said Bobby, drew a handkerchief 
from his sleeve, and wiped his brow. 

He went down two steps and lingered... 
down three more and halted, drumming the 
handrail with nervous fingers . . . then boldly 
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took the last two together, strode across the 
landing, laid a resolute hand upon the door- 
knob, and found his knees shaking. 

And yet he was a sturdy young man, good 
and healthy looking, practised in the ways of 
social intercourse and one who was not unused 
to meeting difficult situations. Once, in a 
shattered trench fronting the Hindenburg line, 
he had pushed nerve-shattered men into action 
with a ribald jest which had become an army 
classic. At this moment he did not feel 
humorous. 

He turned the knob with an effort of will 
which would have nerved a condemned man to 
put the rope about his own neck. 

A girl was standing against the fireplace, her 
back tohim. She did not look round even when 
he banged the door. He saw her shoulders 
shake, and looked back at the door. 

“ Miss Jenner he said huskily, ‘don’t... 
don’t . 

She eae and he gasped. 

“You were... laughing?” he asked in- 
credulously. 

“Of course I was laughing,’ she scoffed. 
“ Isn’t it laughable—father’s absurd scheme ? ”’ 

He nodded very slowly. He was very fond 
of Leslie Jenner. Every man was fond of her— 
a wisp of a girl, light-treading, lissome, quick- 
thinking. 

“T told you some of the story before you 
went up to father,’”’ she said. ‘I suppose he 
told you the rest ?” 
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‘““T suppose he did,” he admitted carefully. 

“ He told you that I had spent the night with 
an unknown man in the golf hut ?”’ she said. 

He nodded again. 

“ T’ll tell you the rest.” She settled herself on 
a fender-seat and pointed to the big arm-chair 
opposite to her. Bobby seated himself meekly. 

‘I'd been to the Winslows,”’ she said ; ‘“‘ they’re 
great pals of father’s. Old Winslow is one of 
the two gods of finance whom father worships ; 
father is the other. They had a birthday party 
—one of their numberless children has reached 
twenty-one without mishap, and naturally they 
wanted everybody to rejoice and be exceeding 
glad. Daddy was going, but something colossal 
happened at the last minute—steel rose an 
eighth or lard fell a twenty-fourth or something 
—and naturally the world stopped revolving. 
I went alone—Winslows’ place is about twelve 
miles out of town, and you have to cross a piece 
of waste land that is called Smoke Park. It 1s 
a desolation and an abomination——”’ 

‘“‘ Must you be scriptural ? ’”’ pleaded Bobby. 
‘““T only ask because your parent has been——” 

“The Book of Job?” interrupted the girl 
quickly—‘“ ‘ He hath made me a byword to the 
people, and I am become an open abhorring ’— 
I thought he might. Well, to continue this 
strange story. Nothing happened at the dance 
except that I saw you flirting outrageously 
with Sybil Thorbern——”’ 

‘Flirting !’’ groaned Bobby. ‘“ Oh lord !— 
well, go on.” 
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“ Anyway, you were talking most earnestly 
to her—Jack Marsh pointed out that fact.” 

“He would,” said Bobby. “I’m hardly 
likely to flirt with the wife of my best pal—but 
go on.” 

“Coming back at a little after midnight,” 
she continued, ‘“‘my car stopped. There was 
oil where gas should have been or gas where oil 
was due, I can’t tell you. Anyway, Anderson, 
that’s the chauffeur, disappeared into the in- 
terior of the bonnet and remained, uttering 
strangled moans from time to time, and emerg- 
ing at intervals to apologise for the weather. 
You see, being a warm night I went in an open 
car, without hood or anything, and it began to 
rain like... like... 

‘ Hell,’ suggested the sympathetic man in 
the chair. 

“Yes—thank you. I was getting wet 
through, and I remembered that there was a 
shelter—a small respectable hut which had been 
erected for golfers—we were on the course when 
we finally went dead. Without saying a word 
to Anderson, I tripped?daintily along a path 
and found the hut. By this time it was 
raining—um—well, as you said. The door of 
the hut was closed, but it opened readily enough 
and I stepped inside. I was within hailing 
distance ot the car, but the chauffeur had not 
seen me go, you understand ? ”’ 

The other nodded. 

‘* No sooner was I inside when I had a horrible 
feeling that there was somebody else there. I 
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went spiney and shivery and made for the 

door. Before I could reach it somebody caught 

= by the arm. He was very gentle but very 
rm. 

“Tf you shout,’ he said, in a disguised voice 
—I knew the voice was disguised—‘ I’ll knock 
your infernal head off!’ ”’ 

“T see,” said Bobby ; ‘“‘ he was a gentleman.” 

“He wasn’t bad,” said the girl; ‘‘ after that 
he was quite nice. He said that he hated doing 
this, but it was all for my good, and he hoped 
that I’d have the sense to see that he wouldn’t 
have taken the step but for circumstances over 
which he had no control. In fact, it struck me 
that he was nervous himself.”’ 

“You couldn’t see him ? ”’ 

““ No—it was absolutely dark. Then I heard 
the chauffeur’s voice shout ‘ Are you there ?’ 
I was going to answer, but the man put his 
hand over my mouth. Then I heard the car 
drone down the road. Anderson thought I 
must have walked on, and went along to pick 
me up. I don’t know what I said to the gentle- 
man in the hut—I think I was offensive. He 
didn’t seem to mind. 

“ * You will stay here till one-thirty,’ he said, 
‘and then you can go home.’ ’”’ 

‘“The brute! You were terribly frightened I 
suppose ?”’ said Bobby. 

‘““No—the queer thing is that I wasn't,” 
replied the girl. ‘‘I just recognised that this was 
an unusual person. I even made up stories 
about him.” 
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‘“‘ Like what ? ”’ asked the interested Bobby. 

‘“‘ Well, perhaps he had committed a murder, 
an old feud, you know, and that sort of thing, 
and was making his escape when I came in upon 
him. Iwas puzzled about the one-thirty. Why 
did he want me to stay so long? Presently, 
however, I got aclue. There was a sound of a 
car coming along the road, and I saw its head- 
lamps appear over the rise. It was from the 
same direction as I had come, and stopped at 
identically the same spot where my car had 
stopped. I heard somebody get down, then 
I heard a whistle. And this is where the 
queerest part of the adventure began. My 
jailer literally pushed me into a corner of the 
hut. 

“* Don’t make a sound,’ he said quite fiercely, 
and then he walked to the door, opened it, and 
stepped out. I heard somebody say, ‘ Is that 
you ?’ and then my man replied in a horrid, 
gruff, growling voice: ‘ Nothing doing!’ The 
other person made no reply, but I heard his feet 
scuttling back to the car, and presently the car 
moved on, working up to a terrific pace before 
it disappeared.” 

“What did your man do?” asked Bobby. 

““ He came back,” said the girl, “‘ and he was 
laughing as though at the greatest joke in the 
world. But it was no joking matter for him, 
for just as I started in to ask with all the dignity 
that I could command that he should escort me 
at once to my home, along came papa’s car from 
the opposite direction and pulled up near the 
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golf hut. I heard father’s loud voice cursing 
Anderson. 

““* Of course she’s in the golf hut, you fool,’ 
he said. ‘Do you think a daughter of mine 
wouldn’t have sufficient sense to come in out 
of the rain? Give me one of those head-lamps.’ 

“ He took the lamp in his hand, and then my 
jailer began to get agitated. 

- ts he coming here?’ he whispered. ‘ Who 
is it?’” 

“* My father,’ I said very coldly. 

“* Your father !’ ” 

‘‘ There was a kind of horror in his voice that 
went straight to my heart,’”’ said Leslie. ‘“‘He 
turned to me and asked : ‘ What is your name ? ’ 
I told him, and I think he nearly dropped.” 

‘““ He didn’t realise how important a prisoner 
he had, I suppose ? ”’ suggested Bobby. 

“Don’t be sarcastic—at any rate, father was 
no sooner on the path leading up to the hut, 
when my ruffian threw open the door and bolted 
like a hare. I saw father’s lamp turn in his 
direction, but daddy could only have caught a 
glimpse of his back. And then, Bobby,” said 
the girl solemnly, ‘‘ the fat was in the fire! Of 
course, if I’d had a glimmer of intelligence, I 
should have told father the truth and stuck to 
my story.” 

‘Though it was an extremely improbable 
one,” said Bobby gravely, and the girl nodded. 

“Tt was improbable, but it was true. The 
improbability of the yarn, however, struck me 
first. My imagination was too keen, I pictured 
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just how father would stand with his hands on 
his hips and his legs apart, glaring down at me, 
and I just didn’t feel like explaining. 

‘“* Who was that man?’ demanded father, 
and his voice was so deceptively mild and 
reasonable that I thought I had an easy escape 
—and I just gave the name that came into my 
head ! ”’ 

‘Which happened to be mine,” said Bobby 
sadly. 

“Which happened to be yours,” she agreed. 

“Did it strike you,’ asked Bobby, “ that 
you would have the devil of a job explaining me 
away—especially as I bolted? That you were 
spoiling my young career, blackening my fair 
name, and jeopardising my prospects ? ”’ 

“Not until afterwards,’ she confessed rue- 
fully. ‘‘ When I got home I went to daddy and 
told him the whole truth, and he said I was 
shielding you, that by heavens I should make 
amends, by heavens he had half a mind to shoot 
you, and by heavens such a large blot had 
never been splashed upon the family escutcheon 
—of course, I knew I was wrong. I know I am 
wrong now. I want you to forgive me, Bobby. 
It is pretty hard on me you know—I'’ve still to 
tell Jack Marsh.”’ 

“Oh, Jack Marsh!” said the young man 
softly. “Is he an interested party in this 
business ? ”’ 

She hesitated. 

‘““In a way,” she said; “‘ you see, there’s a 
sort of understanding—I’ll tell you frankly, 
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Bobby. I’mrather fond of Jack, and I’m rather 
afraid of him. I’m fond of you too, but I’m 
not afraid of you. You see?” 

““T see,’’ said Bobby, “‘ and that is rather a 
good thing.”’ 

There was a certain significance in his words, 
and she looked at him sharply. 

“Qh, by the way, you haven’t told me what 
happened upstairs. Did father ask you to 
marry me?” 

He nodded. 

“‘ He not only asked, he demanded.”’ 

“Poor boy,” she smiled ; “‘ you had an awful 
difficulty in getting out of it, didn’t you ? ” 

“‘ Not at all,” said Bobby, brushing invisible 
crumbs from his knees, “‘ not at all. In fact, 
I didn’t get out of it.” 

“You didn’t—get out of it?’’ she asked 
breathlessly, staring at him. 

“No,” said Bobby, “I didn’t. I just said 
‘All right!’ ”’ 

There was a long silence. 

“What does that mean? Do you mean 
to say—that you accepted me?” she asked 
’ faintly. 

Bobby nodded. 

‘“‘ There was nothing else to do,” he answered, 
with a dismal smile. ‘‘ He insisted upon the 
affair taking place at once, and was frightfully 
keen on a quiet wedding.”’ 

She had nothing to say, being literally speech- 
less. 

“It is extremely tough on me,’ said Bobby 
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bitterly. ‘‘ I have always looked forward to a 
wedding with bridesmaids and crossed swords 
in the porch, and ‘Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing !’ and all that sort of stuff: I was never 
so disappointed in my life as when he talked 
about a ‘ quiet wedding.’ ”’ 

“ But—but Bobby,” she wailed, “‘ you haven’t 
really——”’ 

He nodded. 

“T had to do it for the sake of your dear old 
family escutcheon,’’ he said. ‘‘ I don’t know very 
much about your escutcheon, but if it’s any- 
thing like mine it wants electro-plating. Our 
family has been making mesalliances since the 
days of Robert Bruce.” 

Suddenly she realised the horrible fact that, 
quite unknown to her, she was engaged. 

“You mustn’t do it,”’ she cried vehemently. 
‘“ Bobby, you must go straight to father and 
tell him—tell him you weren’t the man. The 
engagement must be broken off! I insist upon 
this! It is—it is awful!” 

Bobby sniffed. 

‘‘ Suppose you go to father and yow tell him 
I’m not the man,” he said; “after all, you’re 
better authority than I am.” 

‘‘ But this is tragic,”’ she said, pacing the room ; 
‘it 1s monstrous ! ”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Bobby, sitting back 
in his chair and putting the tips of his fingers 
together ; ‘‘ I’m not so sure that it is so bad. 
Mind you, you’re not the kind of girl I should 
have chosen.”’ 
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‘‘ Bobby, you’re insulting ! ”’ 

“‘ No, I’m not,” he said : “‘ honest to goodness, 
I’m not. I have a terrifically high opinion of 
you, and [I should never have dared in my 
position to have offered marriage. Your 
father, however, insists upon the marriage 
taking place immediately, insists upon giving 
me £100,000 worth of shares in his shipping 
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company—— 
“* He is going to pay you!’’ she gasped. ‘‘ For 
marrying me! Bobby!” She swallowed some- 


thing, then walked quickly to the door. “I’m 
to see father, and I’ll tell him the whole hideous 
truth. I love him dearly and I would do any- 
thing to save him unhappiness, but I am not 
going to have my life wrecked—I’ll tell him 
that.” 

“You might tell him something about my 
life being wrecked too,” called Bobby from the 
chair. 

Probably she did not hear him, for she was 
out of the room and half-way up the stairs 
before he had finished. She came to the door 
of the study and no farther. Three minutes 
later she madea solemn re-entry to the drawing- 
room, closing the door behind her. 

‘“Bobby,” she said soberly, “I dare not do 
it. Poor daddy! I just opened the door, and 
he was——”’ she choked. 

“Yes ? ’’ said Bobby interestedly. 

“‘ He was sobbing as if his heart would break,”’ 
gulped the girl. 

‘TI shouldn’t have thought £100,000 would 
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have affected him like that,” said Bobby 
thoughtfully. 

“You brute! ’’ she flamed. ‘‘ Of course, it 
wasn’t the money. It was me—me.”’ She 
sat down, covering her face with her hands. 

“It may have been me too,” said the in- 
sistent Bobby; “after all, a nice man like your 
father would be awfully cut up at the thought 
that a life such as mine promises to be, and a 
career 

“ Your life and your career! ’’ she interrupted 
angrily. ‘‘ Oh, what a fool I’ve been, what a 
fool |” 

Bobby did not interrupt, to agree or deny, 
and presently she grew calmer. 

“T’ll go through with it,’”’ she said wearily. 
*‘T could laugh if it were not so terrible.” 

“ T couldn’t even laugh,” said Bobby; then: 
“IT wonder if I could persuade him—I’d have 
had a try if you hadn’t told me about Jack 
Marsh.”’ 

She swung round at him. 

“What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

‘“‘ Just what I say,’”’ said Bobby coolly. ‘“‘ It 
was the mention of Jack Marsh which has 
sealed your young fate.”’ 

“ Bobby !”’ 

Bobby was standing up, his back to the fire, 
and his lips were tight pressed. 

‘We'll go through with this marriage,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Maybe it is going to be pretty rotten for 
both of us, but I have an idea that it’d be worse 
for you if I didn’t go through.” 
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Another long silence, then : 

“When shall it be ? ’’ she asked, averting her 
gaze. 

Bobby scratched his chin. 

“What are you doing next Thursday ?”’ he 
demanded. 


Three weeks later they sat on opposite sides 
of a breakfast-table in a private sitting-room of 
the Hotel Maurice reading their several corre- 
spondence. Through the open window came 
the clatter and whirr of the traffic on the Rivoli 
and the indefinable fragrance of a spring-time 
which further advertised its presence in the 
masses of mimosa, the golden clusters of daffo- 
dils, and in the shallow bowls of violets occupy- 
ing every table in the room. 

The girl threw a letter across the table to her 
husband. 

‘““'You’d better read this,” she said; “it is 
from Jack Marsh.” 

He took up the letter and read it from 
beginning to end, so slowly that she grew 
impatient. 

“Oh, do hurry,” she complained; *“ there’s 
nothing init. I think Jack is being very nice 
about the whole business.” 

“Very !’’ he handed the letter back. “If you 
take my advice, you’ll write to him, and having 
thanked -him like a little lady, tell him that 
under the circumstances it is inadvisable that 
you should meet again.” 

She could only stare at him. 
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“What on earth do you mean?” she de- 
manded. 

“You can add,” he went on, “ that your 
husband objects to the continuation of the 
acquaintanceship.”’ 

“Tl do nothing of the sort,’’ said the girl, 
the colour coming to her face, her eyes shining 
dangerously. 

“It is my wish,” said the lofty Bobby. 
‘‘ Forgive me if I pull out the autocratic stop, 
but I have asked precious little of you since we 
have been married, and it is not my intention 
to make any other demands upon you. This, 
however, I insist upon. After we have been 
married a few years I will allow you to divorce 
me, and you can take as your portion those 
beautiful shipping shares which your dear 
father bestowed upon me as a wedding gift. 
But, in the meantime, you will do as I wish. 
Jack Marsh is an undesirable acquaintance.” 

“From your point of view,” she scoffed. 

“From your point of view too, only you 
haven't the—only you don’t know it,” he said. 

She checked an inclination to throw a fish- 
knife at his head, and sat back, her hands 
folded on her lap. 

“TI shall take not the slightest notice of any- 
thing you say,” she said; ‘‘ my friends are my 
friends, and they will continue to be such. 
Perhaps you would like to see my other letters ? 
I had half a dozen from feminine relatives, 
congratulating me upon my marriage and envy- 
ing me my happiness. Do you mind if I laugh ? ”’ 
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‘Why not ? ” said the imperturbable Bobby. 
“IT can show you letters that I’ve had from 
maiden aunts, infinitely more comic. I could 
show you, I’ve got it here somewhere,” he 
searched among the pile of letters at his elbow, 
“an epistle from Uncle Angus, reminding me 
that the first-born of the Mackenzies is in- 
variably called——”’ 

She rose from the table. 

“Tf you’re going to be horrid, I will not 
stay,’ she said; ‘‘ that sort of humour doesn’t 
amuse me.” 

They came back to London a week later to 
all appearances a happily married couple, and 
London relieved them both of a particular 
strain, for here each had friends and peculiar 
interests which neither shared with the other. 
The marriage was the most unreal experience 
which had come either to Bobby or to the girl. 

Bobby described the cermony as being rather 
like a joint application for a dog licence, and 
said that it left him with the same emotions 
that would have been aroused by an appearance 
before an Income Tax commissioner. The 
“honeymoon ”’ had bored them both, save for 
the odd intervals when they found a common 
pleasure amongst the treasures of the Louvre. 

London and its gaiety spelt relief. 

A few nights after their return, Mrs. Van- 
dersluis-Carter gave a dinner and dance. Neither 
Leslie nor Bobby were invited to the dinner, 
but both went on to the ball. About midnight 
Bobby, wandering about in search of his wife, 
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found her sitting in an alcove head to head 
with Jack Marsh. Marsh was doing the 
talking, and by his doleful appearance Bobby 
gathered that he was telling the girl the sad 
story of his life. 

She looked up and saw something in Bobby’s 
face which she didn’t like, and took a hasty 
farewell of her former fiancé. 

“Will you go along, Leslie? ’”’ said Bobby. 
“Tl join you in a few minutes. I want to 
speak to Marsh for a while.” 

“Let us go together,’’ she said nervously. 

“If you please,’”’ said Bobby, and his voice 
was firm, “ will you go and wait for me? ”’ 

Marsh was on his feet too, sensing trouble. 
Leslie still hesitated, and the matter might have 
passed off quietly only Marsh felt it incumbent 
upon him to say a few words. 

‘ Leslie was just telling me,’ he said, with all 
the geniality at his command, “ that——”’ 

“My wife’s name is Mrs. Mackenzie,’’ said 
Bobby. “ You can forget that she was ever 
called Leslie by you.” 

“Bobby, Bobby!’ whispered his wife in 
terror of a scene. . 

“ And I would add this,”’ said Bobby, taking 
no notice of her, “‘ that the next time I catch 
you speaking with her I will take you by the 
scruff of the neck and I will kick you into 
Kingdom Come. Does that appeal to you?” 

Marsh was white with rage. 

“You’re a pretty good talker, Mackenzie,” 
he said ; “‘ you ought to be in Parliament,” 
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Bobby’s answer was appallingly unexpected. 
Without drawing back, his fist shot out and Mr. 
Marsh went to the floor. 

“I’m not going to explain anything to you,” 
said Bobby to his agonised wife that night. ‘“‘ I’m 
only telling you that you must not meet Marsh or 
there will be trouble. In a few years’ time, I 
promise you, you can divorce me—just as soon 
as it is decent. In the meantime, if you want 
to avoid this kind of unpleasantness, you must 
also avoid J. Marsh.” 

It was unfortunate that Bobby’s assault 
had been witnessed by the one person beside 
Marsh who hated him. 

Sybil Thorbern had reason enough by her 
own code. Into the sympathetic ears of her 
husband she poured the story of Bobby’s 
infamy. He, poor good man, listened un- 
comfortably because he was Bobby’s oldest 
friend. 

“The man is a savage,’ 
utely undisciplined.”’ 

‘““ Bobby isn’t bad,”’ protested her husband 
feebly. He was a ruddy man, twenty years 
his wife’s senior, an out-of-doors man with a 
detestation of any crisis which involved mental 
effort. ‘“‘ Bobby is a little wild, Sybil, but if he 
hit Marsh, you can be sure that Marsh deserved 
it.”’ 

Whereupon, stung to indiscretion, Mrs. 
Thorbern blurted venom. She was a pretty 
woman and had many admirers. Her husband 
took almost a pride in the fact, but the kind 
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she said, ‘ absol- 
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of admiration which Bobby Mackenzie had 
expressed to his wife (as she told the story) left 
a cloud on his brow. 

‘“‘ ‘When did this happen ? ”’ he asked. 

“The night of the Winslows’ ‘ball, a few 
days before this fellow married Leslie 


Jenner.”’ 
“T can hardly believe it,” he said in a 
troubled voice, ‘‘ and yet———’’ he remembered 


certain circumstances, a packed valise lying in 
the hall, the discovery of his wife in travelling 
clothes ready to go out after midnight, and the 
lame excuse she made. 

“IT was mad,” she excused herself; ‘‘ every 
woman has that spasm of madness, however 
much she loves her husband, and for a moment 
he carried me off my feet. And then I realised 
how sweet you were and how good and... 
Douglas, I hadn’t the heart .. .!” 

She was weeping now passionately, but her 
hysteria was due more to fright than to con- 
trition. For she had said too much, made her 
accusations too direct, and even in the exalted 
moment of her vengeance was panic-stricken 
at the possible consequences of her “‘ confession.”’ 

“ Douglas, you won’t say any more about it, 
will you ? ”’ she pleaded. “I oughtn’t to have 
told you.” 

“T’m glad you did,” he said. “I re- 
member——”’ he said slowly, “‘ some bruises on 
your arm that night—did he do that ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ Yes, yes, but you won’t go any farther with 
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this matter, will you, Douglas? Please, please, 
dear, for my sake! ”’ 

“ Tl think about it,” said Douglas Thorbern 
unsteadily, and went up to his room. 

The next morning there was a meeting be- 
tween two distressed women. Bobby was out 
when Mrs. Thorbern called at the hotel where 
the young people were staying, and Leslie, who 
knew her well enough and disliked her instinc- 
tively, received the wife of Bobby’s best friend. 

“ Leshe, I want you to help me,” she blurted. 
“T’m in an awful fix. I was very annoyed 
with Bobby, and I told my husband something 
about him and I’m afraid, I’m afraid ...!” 

“What did you tell your husband about 
Bobby ? ’’ demanded Leslie coldly. 

The fact that she had parted from Bobby 
that morning in a spirit of the bitterest hostility 
did not lessen her feeling of antagonism toward 
Mrs. Thorbern. The woman hesitated. 

‘““I—I told him that Bobby wanted to run 
away with me.” . 

Leslie sat down suddenly. 

‘Bobby wanted to run away with you?” 
she repeated incredulously. 

The other nodded. 

- When did this happen ? ” 

“On the night of the Winslows’ ball, you 
remember ? ”’ 

‘Oh, I remember,” said Leslie grimly; “ I 
have a very good reason for remembering. So 
Bobby wanted to run away with you, did he ? ” 

Again Mrs. Thorbern hesitated. 
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“TI told my husband so, but——’”’ 

“Did you tell him the truth,” asked Leslie, 

‘ or were you just lying ? ” 

“‘ [—well, there was some trouble with 
Bobby and me. . 

“Were you speaking the truth or a lie? ”’ 
asked Leslie again, and her voice was steady. 
“ Personally, I know you were lying, because 
Bobby would not do so mean a thing.”’ 

‘ Naturally you would defend your husband,” 
brindled Mrs. Thorbern. 

‘“‘ Naturally,” said the girl calmly. 

‘“‘ He’s a beast !’’ Mrs. Thorbern burst forth 
tearfully. “‘ He has ruined my life! ”’ 

Her sincerity was unmistakable, and Leslie 
felt a little pang at her heart, but there was in 
her composition some of her father’s shrewd- 
ness, his dogged insistence. 

‘* Did Bobby ask you to run away with him ? ”’ 
She returned to the question and knew that her 
own future happiness was at stake, for she had 
dreamed of a future which did not exclude from 
her life the man who met her at meals and 
talked solemn nonsense about matrimony. 

“Yes !’’ cried Mrs. Thorbern at last, and 
Leslie smiled. 

“That, my dear girl, isa naughty, wicked lie! ”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Bobby never wanted you to run 
away with him—in fact, I’m going to ask him 
to tell me the story, because I am sure you are 
concealing something.”’ 

** All I want you to do is to warn Bobby to 
keep out of my husband’s way.”’ Mrs. Thorbern’s 
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voice held a menace. “ You’re horribly un- 
sympathetic, Leslie; I did hope I should find a 
friend in you.”’ 

“What do you want me to do? ”’ asked the 
girl; “‘ agree with you that Bobby is a black- 
guard ? I rather think that I know him better 
than you.” 

“T’m glad you have that illusion,” said Mrs. 
Thorbern icily. ‘‘ Your understanding of him 
was violently sudden; there was something 
rather mysterious about your marriage.” 

““ Mysterious ? ”’ drawled the girl ; “‘ but aren’t 
ajl marriages a little mysterious ? ”’ 

Mrs. Thorbern shrugged her shoulders and 
was on her way to the door when Leslie stopped 
her with a cry. The older woman looked 
round and saw a light burning in the girl’s eyes. 

“Wait, wait,’ said Leslie excitedly, “ this 
story about Bobby—this story you told your 
husband—when did you arrange to run away 
with him ? ”’ and then, as the other hesitated, 
she corrected, “‘when did you tell your 
husband that Bobby wanted to run away with 

ou?” 

“On the night of the Winslows’ ball. - 

‘“ And did your husband—have any ida that 
you were going to run away—with anybody ? ”’ 

‘He knew nothing,’’ said Mrs. Thorbern, 
‘‘ he—oh, what is the good of telling you ? ” 

‘Oh please, please tell me,’’ begged Leslie 
“T am really anxious to know.” 

‘“ Douglas found me dressed ready to go,” 
said Mrs. Thorbern slowly, “ and he—he—dis- 
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covered my dressing-bag in the hall. I didn’t 
expect him back that night. He had gone to 
Edinburgh on some business.” 

“And you were meeting — Bobby — some- 
where near the Winslows ? ” 

Again the hesitation. 

“Yes, I was meeting him—him——’ 

“ At any time ? ”’ asked the girl breathlessly, 
and Mrs. Thorbern looked at her with suspicion. 

“ IT told my husband,” she was careful to say, 
“that I was meeting Bobby between twelve 
and half-past one.”’ 

“T know,” Leslie almost whispered the 
words ; ‘“‘ you were meeting him at the golf hut 
in Smoke Park ! ” 

It was Mrs. Thorbern’s turn to show astonish- 
ment and uneasiness. 

“You were meeting him at the golf hut 
before half-past one—and it wasn’t Bobby you 
were meeting at all! ”’ 

“How do you know?” asked the woman 
harshly. 

“It was Marsh—Jack Marsh—and Bobby 
knew you were going to run away, and he 
stopped you—that’s what you mean when you 
say he wrecked your life ! ”’ 

Mrs. Thorbern’s breath was laboured. 

‘‘ Bobby is a sneak,” she cried. ‘“‘ He listened, 
he listened! I’d have gone with Jack then, 
but he caught me by the arm—your charming 
Bobby—lI had the bruise marks for days ! ”’ 

‘And he was waiting in the hut for you,” 
said the girl slowly. 
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ce Jack ? 2) 

Mrs. Thorbern looked at her open-mouthed, 
but the girl shook her head. 

“No, Bobby,” she said softly, ‘‘ the splendid 
darling! It was he who was in the hut all the 
time waiting for you to keep your appointment 
and determined to save your husband’s name. 
And that’s why he wouldn’t tell me—because 
it meant giving you away.” 

“ How do you know he was there ?”’ asked 
the woman. 

“ Because I wasthere too,”’ said Leslie proudly. 

Bobby came down to dinner that night, glum 
of face, and found his wife waiting for him in 
the hall. 

‘““T’m in all sorts of trouble,” he said. ‘ I’ve 
had a perfectly rotten letter from an old pal of 
mine.” 

‘* He’ll write you an apology in the morning,” 
said the girl cheerfully. 

He stared at her. 

“How do you know? Are you going in for 
clairvoyance or something ? ” 

‘“‘ He'll write you an apology, because I told 
his wife she had to tell him the truth.”’ 

Bobby stopped dead. 

- Look here, young person,” he said, ‘‘ what 
is the mystery ? ”’ 

She smiled up in his face. 

‘‘ Don’t make a scene in public, Bobby,” she 
said, “‘and do take that gloomy look off your 
face. I want to start off on my second honey- 
moon without a sad thought.” 
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He stood gaping down at her. 

“When do we start ? ” he asked hollowly. 

“We'll go by the boat train that leaves 
Victoria at nine o’clock in the morning,” she 
said. 

He looked at his watch. 

“ What about the train that goes to Bourne- 
mouth to-night ? ’’ said he. 








A Tryst with Ghosts 


NCE upon a time, in the far-away days 
of war, there was a mythical or semi- 
mythical individuality whom the British 
Tommies named “ Quiff.’ He was credited 
with a prescience which was quite inhuman. 
He knew when the divisions were mustering 
for attack ; he warned commanders of impend- 
ing raids; at his word battalion chiefs were 
superseded . . . for he had an uncanny instinct 
for weakness. He was the guardian angel of 
five hundred miles of trench line, and was 
visualised as a white-bearded gentleman with a 
halo. When the enemy put a price on his head 
of 50,000 marks (in those days marks were real 
money), thus proving his tangibility, the line 
was immensely startled. 

Nigel Porter was sitting in the shade of his 
porch one warm day in early December, reading 
a Vancouver newspaper. It was the anni- 
versary of a battle in which the Canadians had 
been heavily engaged, and the writer of the 
reminiscences which he was reading recalled the 
fact that ‘‘ Quiff’’ had warned the British 
higher command of the coming attack. This 
interested Nigel considerably. Later he saw a 
brief reference to himself, and the mention of 
his having been blown up by aland mine... . 
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The paper dropped from his hands, and he 
jumped with an exclamation. He picked the 
paper up and looked at the date. Then he 
went into his house—too big for a well-to-do 
bachelor—and began routing out cablegrams. 
In four days he was speeding eastward with 
two suit-cases and a sense of guilt. 

If anybody had asked him why he was taking 
that cold and very comfortless journey, he 
would have been ashamed to say. A man who 
owns farmlands in British Columbia views the 
barrier of the Rockies, which keeps in check 
the shrivelling winds that roar down from the 
frozen north, with the same satisfaction that a 
man, snuggled by a log fire, a pipe between his 
teeth and a book on his knee, might regard the 
frosted windows and the stout walls of the 
house that keeps from him the howling gale 
without. 

And here he was, a lover of comfort, and a man 
who grudged every second of the cold months 
that took him from sight of the Pacific and smell 
of cedar pine, tossing and pitching in the grey, 
wintry seas of the Atlantic, in the teeth of a 
nor’westerly gale. The ship was not a large 
one, the accommodation was fairly poor, his 
fellow-passengers . . . but there was a Com- 
pensation. 

The Compensation was amazing in many 
respects, for Nigel was not a woman’s man, and 
was almost, if not wholly, unromantic. If you 
forgot the extraordinary mission which was 
bringing him across the December sea, you 
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might have said that romance had no place 
in his equipment. The Compensation came 
aboard at New York, and their eyes met for the 
fraction of a second before she stumbled upon 
the slippery deck (it had been snowing) and was 
caught in his strong arms. There was a 
murmured apology, an embarrassed second of 
incoherence on his part, and then she had 
vanished. He did not see her till the second 
day out, and then, literally, he fell against 
her. He was on his way to the smoke-room, a 
journey which involved alternate climbing and 
sliding along the rubber-tiled alleyway, as 
bow and stern of the Bevanic went up and down 
like delicately poised scales. Again she was in 
his arms for just as Jong a time as it might take 
to count three, quickly. 

On the fifth day he found her on deck, 
stretched in a chair, inadequately covered by 
a rug. A little self-consciously, he arranged 
the covering without invitation and they 
talked. 

Her name was Elsie Steyne, and she was 
travelling alone. She gave no explanation, 
such as fellow-passengers in the first moments 
of their confidence give to one another, for her 
solitary journey. When, after another day’s 
acquaintance, he offered her the opportunity 
of telling him why she was coming to Europe 
in Christmas week, she hesitated. 

“|. . It is a queer season for holiday- 
making in Europe,” she confessed, after a long 
and thoughtful pause, and then immediately ; 
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“but I am going to see my brother. He went 
over last week ; it was arranged that I should 
spend Christmas with my mother in Ohio. But 
somehow .. . I am a little worried about him. 
And you, Mr. Porter? I suppose you are 
travelling on business ? ”’ 

Nigel’s blue eyes twinkled for a second. 

“No, not exactly,” he said, and she looked 
up at him in surprise. 

“The fact is,” he said humorously, “ I have 
a tryst with a ghost! ”’ 

To Nigel’s astonishment he saw the colour 
fade from her face. She struggled up into a 
sitting position and stared at him. 

“A tryst with a ghost ?”’ she repeated, and 
her voice shook. 

For a moment he was dumbfounded by the 
effect that his words had produced on the girl, 
and he cursed himself for his grim jest. Prob- 
ably she was nervous; there were people in 
the world in whom the word “ ghost” pro- 
duced a shiver. 

“T am very sorry, Miss Steyne,” he said 
apologetically. “I am afraid I startled 
you.” 

Her eyes did not leave his. 

“What do you mean?” she asked huskily. 
“A tryst with a ghost? Where did you 
hear...” 

She stopped suddenly and, seeing the quick 
rise and fall of her breast, the pallor of her face, 
the queer, hunted look in her blue eyes, Nigel 
Porter became almost incoherent in his efforts 
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to undo the mischief which his ill-timed remark 
had produced. 

“The fact is,” he began, and then, realising 
howfantastical and absurd the explanation 
that*he was on the point of making would 
sound, he laughed. ‘It was a startling thing 
to say, wasn’t it? Iam afraid I have a latent 
streak of melodrama in my composition. Won't 
you please forgive me ? ”’ 

She settled back in her chair, and for a while 
she gazed blankly out over the tumbling grey 
seas. 

“It was stupid of me,’ she said, “ but my 
nerves aren’t in very good order. Would you 
ask the steward to bring a cup of tea ? ” 

No further reference to his unfortunate faux 
pas was made. He saw her the next morning, 
when the ship was rolling through the English 
Channel and Devonshire was a grey blur on 
the northern horizon ; and she was apparently 
so absorbed in the book she was reading that 
she only gave him a nod before she returned to 
a steadfast scrutiny of the printed page. 

The morning on which they reached Cher- 
bourg, Nigel made an unpleasant discovery. 
He had been out of his cabin all the morning, 
walking the deck, in the hope of seeing the girl. 
She did not put in an appearance, however, and 
he went down to his cabin to prepare for lunch, 
with an unsatisfactory feeling that the morn- 
ing had been wasted. It was then that he had 
his shock. Somebody had been in his cabin. 
A*trunk which was under the bed had been 
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pulled out, and a brief examination of its 
contents told him that it had been subjected to 
a hurried but thorough search. His passport, 
which he kept with other confidential papers 
under his pillow, was lying open on the bed. 
He rang the bell, and presently the steward 
came. 

“No, sir,’ said the man in surprise I’ve 
seen nobody in your cabin. I’ve been on this 
deck all morning. Are you sure ? ”’ 

“Of course I’m sure,” said Nigel irritably. 
“Look at this trunk. And that—I haven’t 
opened that passport since I left New 
York.” 

The steward looked round inadequately. 

‘““There’s nobody been in your cabin, sir, as 
far as I know,” he said. ‘‘ Of course, I haven’t 
been watching it all the time, because I’ve been 
in the other cabins, tidying up.”’ 

“Have you seen any of the passengers near 
the cabin ? ” 

“No, sir—yes, I have,” he corrected himself. 
“T saw that young lady in 87, Miss Steyne. 
She came down this alleyway by mistake. Her 
cabin is two alleyways farther along.” 

Nigel scratched his chin in perplexity. ‘ Of 
course, it couldn’t have been Miss Steyne,’’ he 
said, and the steward, who was happy to agree 
that it could not have been anybody at all, 
nodded. 

‘It has been a clean trip,’ he said. ‘“‘ There 
are none of the gangs on board that usually 
work the line, and yours is the first complaint 
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we've had—would you like me to report this to 
the purser ? ”’ 

Nigel shook his head. 

“It doesn’t matter,’’ he said. 

When the steward had gone, he made a 
search of his belongings to find if anything had 
been stolen; but although the intruder had 
evidently made a systematic search of his 
cabin, nothing was missing. With his passport 
had been a letter of credit, and this apparently 
had not been taken from its envelope. He 
was a fool, anyway, to leave important papers 
lying around, he thought, and congratulated 
—— that he had not suffered any important 
Oss. 

For some reason he could not escape the 
conviction that the search of his cabin had been 
conducted with no other object than the ex- 
amination of his passport. The intruder had 
been searching for a document. What that 
document was, Nigel could not guess, though 
he racked his brains for some plausible explana- 
tion. | 

He saw the girl on the tender at Cherbourg, 
and to his surprise she was not only friendly 
but communicative. 

.“ T am going to Paris,’’ she said. ‘‘ You are 
going too, of course? Where are you staying ?”’ 

‘‘T am not going to Paris,’”’ said Nigel, with a 
little smile. 

Again that look of suspicion and doubt 
appeared in her eyes, but she made no further 
inquiries. He saw her through the Customs, 
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and then made his way in a crazy taxi-cab to 
the town, where, if his cabled instructions had 
been carried out, the car would be waiting. He 
found it—an ancient French machine, but 
suitable for his purpose. His temptation was 
to stay the night in Cherbourg, but the time at 
his disposal was short. He had landed at the 
French port on the 24th, and he had less than 
twenty-four hours to reach his destination. 

As the car bumped and jolted along the pavé 
road that makes at long last for Calais, he could 
only wonder at himself. It did not seem real, 
and yet it was true that, a little more than a 
fortnight ago, he had been sitting in the sun- 
light of British Columbia, when there had come 
to him, in the nature of a shock, the realisation 
that he was fast approaching the Christmas of 
1921. Once he remembered the date, there 
was no other course for him to follow, being the 
manhewas. Hedid not regret his lost comfort ; 
he did not feel sorry for himself; he did not 
even regret that he was in a car of uncertain 
age, rattling through a driving blizzard that 
obscured all view, that made the pavé so 
slippery that the car skidded every five 
minutes. And even when, tired and hungry, 
with the dawn just showing in a grey sky, he 
came into the station square at Ypres, he did 
not regard his adventure as being outside the 
limitations of common sense. 

Ypres was changed, he noticed silently. 
Handsome red villas were going up in all 
directions. The Cloth Hall still pointed its 
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maimed tower to the sky, and here and there, 
half covered with snow, he recognised a gaunt 
shell of a house that had been as familiar to 
him in those painful days of war as the Eros 
in Piccadilly Circus, or the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbour. 

Early as was the hour, there were workers 
abroad. A goods train was shunting noisily 
in a station which had been shelled out of 
existence in his days. Facing the station was 
a brand-new hotel, and he got down, gave an 
instruction to the weary-eyed French driver, 
and carried his bag into the dimly lit hallway. 
A sleepy man was sweeping the floor. 

‘Yes, monsieur, Major Burns is here, but he 
is leaving by the early train for England. He 
has twice been down to look for you. I will tell 
him you have come.”’ 

Nigel made his way to the big, bare dining- 
room, redolent of new paint, and lighted by 
one yellow carbon lamp. A table had been 
laid near the window for two. This he noted 
with satisfaction. Burns had evidently re- 
ceived his cable and the wire he had sent from 
Cherbourg. 

There was a quick step in the hall, and the 
Major, wearing his long military overcoat and 
(as usual) his cap perched rakishly on the side 
of his head, hurried in and offered a gloved 
hand. 

‘“‘T’ve been over to the station to fix my 
trunks. I’m going on a month’s leave,” he 
said. ‘‘So you’ve come back to the salient ? 
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They all do. Had some fellows here last week 
who knew you. We were talking of old 

‘Quiff.. Do you remember him? Wonder 
what happened to the old devil... never 
heard about him—hasn’t even written a book ! 
Do you remember that night ia he tipped us 
off about the gas attack . 

The Major rattled on er He 
was a red-faced man, with a bright, twinkling 
eye, and he was obviously amused. Men who 
are amused at seven o’clock on a raw, wintry 
morning, amidst the sorrowful shades of Ypres, 
may be written down as possessing a strong 
sense of humour. 

“I suppose you think I’m mad?”’ asked 
Nigel, when the other stopped. 

Major Burns pursed his lips. 

“1 don’t think so,” he said at last. ‘‘ No, I 
really don’t think so. I suppose that, having 
lived in the midst of so much madness these 
past years, one takes a generous view of human 
sanity. ‘ Joseph ’’’—he beckoned the waiter— 
““ coffee.’ I can give you half an hour,” he 
said to his vis-a-vis. “‘ And by the way, here 
is the plan so far as I can reconstruct it from 
the old operation plans of 1917.” 

He lugged out from his inside pocket a thin 
sheet of paper and spread it on the table. 

““ There’s Kelners Farm, there’s Dead Horse 
Lane, and that’s Windy Corner. You'll recognise 
Windy Corner ; it’s one of the few bits of the 
old battlefield that have been left. I had to 
get this, by the way, from the Belgians, because 
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it was on their front, I think, that this hap- 
pened. I must tell you that Houthulst Forest 
has entirely disappeared ; you won’t find any 
trace of it, except a few straggling trees... 
it’s a perfect beast of a place, Nigel.” 

Nigel was examining the plan, and now looked 
up as he folded the paper. 

“ Do you think I’m mad ? ”’ he said again. 

“I don’t, probably because my knowledge 
of the circumstances is more or less shaky. If 
I had a larger understanding of what occurred, 
perhaps I would be less charitable. I only 
know that you cabled me from British 
Columbia that you wanted me to discover the 
exact place where you had been blown up, 
because you wished to spend Christmas Day 
in the hole. Which reminds me that I had a 
Belgian officer in here yesterday—Colonel de 
Villiers—who said that the mine craters still 
exist.”’ 

Again Nigel nodded. 

“It was lucky your being here. Luckier 
still that 1 remembered you were here, Burns,”’ 
he said, and then: “I'll tell you the story. 
It happened on Christmas Eve of 1917. Asa 
matter of fact, it happened on the twenty- 
third of December. I was attached to the 
French corps that was holding the south- 
eastern edge of Houthulst Forest. I was 
working in connection with the Canadian 
Intelligence, and my instructions were to go 
over to discover the exact composition of the 
force that was holding the Belgian front. The 
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G.O.C. wasn’t at all satisfied with the intelli- 
gence he got from the Belgian staff, who were 
supposed to be au fait with these particulars, 
and of course the French had only recently 
come up, and were not in a position to give any 
accurate information.” 

He paused and looked out of the window, 
and it came to him sadly that this was not the 
Ypres he knew, that smouldering furnace of a 
town, bombarded daily, hourly, every minute ; 
rocked and shaken by high explosive shells, a 
town that rumbled and thundered night and 
day, year in and year out ; a grey, dusty town, 
where long files of men crept cautiously under 
such walls as existed, on their way to the muddy 
inferno which lay along the ridges of the north. 
Sadly, for he was thinking of all the brave 
hearts that were stilled and the bright, boyish 
faces that had gone and were no more seen. 

“The curious thing was that, at the identical 
moment I went over into No Man’s Land, a 
young German officer was sent to discover the 
exact composition of the French force that was 
holding this sector. We met half-way. To be 
exact, I stumbled over wire in the dark and 
slid down the edge of the crater——”’ 

“Crater No. 17,’ murmured Major Burns. 
“ The hole is about twenty metres away.” 

The other nodded. 

‘‘T was on the Hun before he knew what had 
happened. We both pulled our guns, and by 
the most extraordinary coincidence we both 
missed fire. It looked like being a real cave- 
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man’s scrap, when the German chuckled and 
threw down his pistol. 

““T think, my friend,’ he said, ‘we had 
better both go home again. It would be 
stupid for us to batter one another with our 
fists, for that would probably mean that we 
should both be killed in attempting to get back 
to our lines in a condition of exhaustion.’ 

“The logic of it struck me, and we just sat 
down and talked. We not only talked, but 
we exchanged confidences of a highly com- 
promising character. He told me that the 
18th Bavarian Division was on our front, and 
I responded politely with the information that 
the 43rd French Division was on fits front. He 
didn’t seem as interested as he might have been. 
He produced a packet of sandwiches, I had a 
flask of whisky, and we sat and talked, until—— 

“ “Tt will be daylight soon,’ he said. ‘I 
think we’d better go home.’ 

‘So we shook hands, and we were half-way 
up the crumbling slope of the crater, when 
there broke out the most infernal fire that I had 
ever heard before or since. The air seemed 
to be so thick with travelling bullets and shells 
that you couldn’t have put up a fishing-line 
without getting it cut in three places simul- 
taneously ! 

‘‘“*T think we’d better wait,’ shouted the 
German. 

‘So we retired again to the shell-hole, and 
prayed fervently—at least I did—that ‘ shorts ° 
on either side would be few, and in other 
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directions than ours. Dawn broke, and the 
fury of the fire did not abate. And then I 
found myself talking about things I never 
thought I would ever discuss with a German. 
He didn’t tell me a great deal about himself, 
except that he was an officer in a Bavarian 
regiment. His English was perfect. I could 
have sworn, when I first saw him, that he was 
an American. Well, to cut a long story short, 
there we sat throughout the day. Christmas 
Eve came, and there was no slackening of the 
fire. Every gun, big and little, on both sides 
was in action, and we spent the night counting 
Verey lights and speculating upon what was 
the cause of this unseemly disturbance. 
Christmas Day came, but still there was 
practically no reduction of fire. I afterwards 
discovered that this was the preliminary 
bombardment to an attack which the French 
commander had planned, and which he hoped 
would bring the Forest into his hands. Poor 
soul! He never lived to know what a hell- 
trap that forest was! Later in the morning 
the fire seemed to die down just a little, and I 
crawled to the edge of the shell-hole to take 
observation. What happened I don’t know. 
I woke up to find my head on the German’s 
knee, and he was draining the last dregs of 
my whisky flask down my throat. My head 
was wet and aching, my eyes seemed to be 
filled with sand. 

“‘* Shell fragment,’ he said. ‘I don’t think 
you're badly hurt. I have two sandwiches 
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and half a bottle of water left. We look like 
having a peach of a Christmas Day.’ ”’ 

“What was his name—did you find that 
out ? ” asked Burns curiously. 

“ Karl—that was all he told me,” replied 
Nigel. “‘ That fellow was some prophet? I 
think both sides must have brought up all their 
reserves of artillery and trebled their stock of 
machine-guns. It was when I realised that 
we had had no ‘ Quiff’ message from G.H.Q. 
that I knew the initiative was on our side. It 
was toward the evening that Karl said : 

“* Tf we get through this, my friend, I should 
like to have a little dinner with you some- 
where.’ 

“When and where ? ’ I asked. 

‘* He thought a long time before he answered. 

‘““* Maybe we shan’t get through,’ he said. 
‘But I'll tell you what I will do. If I am alive 
in four years’ time, I will come and meet you 
here ; and if you’re not here, well, Ill keep a 
tryst with your ghost.’ ” 

“Why four years ? ”’ asked Burns. 

“He thought the war would last another 
three. He made it four to give us a chance of 
getting a peace. Of course, it was lunatic, it 
was childish, it was anything you like to call it, 
but there and then we made our agreement. 
It was the sort of thing that schoolgirls do, and 

. anyway, there’s something peculiarly 
simple and infantile about the full-grown 
soldier. 

“It was eleven o’clock that night that the 
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French fired the mine. My own impression was 
that it was just underneath where I was sitting, 
but my recollections of the circumstances are 
necessarily hazy. I just remember saying to 
Karl that I had a passion for marrons glacés, 
when [I felt somebody slapping my face, and 
looked up into the eyes of an English surgeon 
who was in his shirt-sleeves. I just remember 
hearing him say ‘ He’s all right,’ and then I 
sort of dozed myself out of Belgium and woke 
up in an English hospital. The body of Karl 
was found and buried on the very edge of the 
crater. We took the ground and lost it, took it 
again and lost it again, but I know he was 
found, because the officer who picked me up 
after the mine was exploded was in the next 
bed to me in hospital, and he told me all about 
it, how they found this poor chap quite dead 
and buried him.”’ 

“Hum!” said Major Burns, gulping down 
his coffee. ‘“‘ I think you’re a fool, but it’s the 
sort of fool thing I should have done myself.” 

He scrutinised the lowering skies through the 
window. 

‘You’re going to have a cold Christmas Day, 
my lad,’’ he said. 

“T never expected any other.” 

Just before noon Nigel came out of the hotel 
with a basket, a bottle of wine, and a box of 
cigars, which he stowed away in one of the car’s 
pockets. He himself went to the wheel, and in 
a few minutes was passing slowly westward. 
The car sped down a perfectly gravelled road, 
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and passed cemetery upon cemetery crowded 
with white crosses, whiter for the rim of snow 
which lay upon their edges, and presently, 
turning abruptly from the main road, he came 
almost instantly into a region of desolation. 
The new red buildings were behind him. The 
road was no longer a road, it was a succession 
of deep holes andruts. Sharp-cornered paving- 
blocks jagged up from the sodden earth, stark 
walls that had once been houses loomed through 
the sleet on either side. Broken and jagged 
barbed wire, red with rust, trailed its tangled 
lengths by the roadside, and here and there 
he saw the drunken outlines of block-houses 
where men had lived horribly and had died in 
fear. Presently the car was lurching between 
flat heaps of rubble that the rains of the years 
had washed and pounded into little unrecognis- 
able plateaux. A village had been here once. 
Rotting weeds showed where love and life had 
been, and holes gaped in the roadway before a 
medley of black, wrought-iron crosses which 
marked a graveyard that had been set around a 
church. There was no church. 

These sights were too familiar to sadden 
him, though now it seemed, in the years of 
peace, that the ugliness of war was em- 
phasised more strongly. He came at last, 
by the aid of his map, and after constant 
backings and changing of direction, and 
guided at the very last by a miserable-looking 
man who lived with his family in a deserted 
dug-out, to the edge of what was once a forest 
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but was now nothing. For all that was left 
of the trees were blackened stumps and dead 
white stems that stood starkly against the cold 
sky. 

He stopped his car, got out and took his 
bearings, and instinctively he went straight 
to the place he sought. The hole was deep: 
it was half filled with yellow water. To the 
right was a smaller hole, also water-logged, and 
he smiled faintly, contrasting the calm of that 
winter day with no other sound in his ear but 
the sough and sigh of the wind that swept down 
from the dunes, and the tawny sea beyond, 
with the deafening fury of the storm that 
swept this spot four years before. There was 
the grave: he saw it at once, a small black 
cross above a slab of concrete that the Govern- 
ment had laid down to prevent farmers plough- 
ing ground hallowed by sacrifice. 

Bending down, he read: ‘‘ Allemand.” Karl 
was “Allemand.” In small letters was the 
word “‘officier.”” It was not usual to distinguish 
the rank of the dead. That was all. It stood 
for life and humour and courage, and God 
knows what hope. It stood also for an enemy, 
but that was incidental and meant nothing to 
Nigel Porter, sitting there on the edge of the 
crater, with his fur collar pulled up about his 
ears. 

His eyes roved around the starved landscape. 
It was such a foul setting for the rare jewel of 
a soul. 

‘Well, my friend,’”’ he said—his tone was 
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one of heavy jocularity; insensibly he had 
recalled, and was reproducing, the very tone 
of the man whom he apostrophised—“ here 
am I, after four years? I owe you an apology, 
because I nearly forgot my promise. If I 
hadn’t read in a Vancouver newspaper some 
highly flattering references to my _ services 
during the war, I should certainly have broken 
my promise.” 

There was such quiet dignity in that black 
cross, such serenity in the truncated pyramid 
of concrete that marked the abiding-place of 
this ‘‘ Allemand, officier,’’ that his voice died 
down. The dead are so immensely superior to 
the living that he felt abashed. 

He sat for a long time, his gloved hands 
crossed on his knees, his head bent forward in 
thought, and then he got up with a sigh and 
dusted his coat. 

‘“‘ Well——”’ he began, and his jaw dropped. 

Standing on the farther rim of the crater was 
a tall figure, draped from neck to feet in a long, 
dark cloak. It was bareheaded, and the wind 
had blown a lock of fair hair across the fore- 
head of the man. Nigel stared open-mouthed, 
speechless, and then : 

‘“ Karl!” he croaked. 

The voiceless figure stirred. 

‘Thank God! I thought you were a ghost.”’ 

In a dozen strides Nigel had flown round the 
edge of the crater and gripped the outstretched 
hand. 

What are you doing here?” he asked 
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huskily. . . . ‘Stupid question to ask, but 
you are——”’ 

The other laughed. 

“I’m keeping a tryst with a ghost,” he said, 
with a twinkle in hiseyes. ‘‘ Yousee, I thought 
you were ... dead. When our people took 
the ground they found a grave here.”’ 

Suddenly he gripped the other by the arm. 

“ Let’s get out of this beastliness,” he said. 
“My God! How hideous war is!” 

They had nearly reached the sunken road 
where the stranger’s car was waiting, when 
Nigel remembered that he had some responsi- 
bility in the matter of transportation. 

“You can go back for it. I want to intro- 
duce you to my sister. By the way, my name 
is Steyne.”’ 

And there Nigel found the girl. 


It was after dinner in the _barrack-like 
dining-room of the Hotel d’Ypres that Nigel 
Porter heard and understood. 

“No, I’m not a German,” said Mr. Charles 
Steyne, pulling gently at his cigar, ‘“‘I am an 
American. I was in the war from the very 
first month.” 

“On the German side ? ”’ 

‘Oh yes, I was on the German side. That 
is to say, I wore the German uniform and 
served in the German Intelligence Department. 
There were five of us originally, and we were 
employed by the most effective secret service 
that the world has ever known. I speak 
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respectfully of Great Britain. Of the five 
only one is left alive. Taylor was shot in 
Hanover after being tried by court-martial 
for running the secret wireless by which the 
British were informed of the movement of 
German ships. Jack Holtz suffered a like fate 
on the Russian frontier, when he was trying 
to get through to the Russian headquarters the 
news of the German concentration—he owed 
his death to the treachery of the Russian 
General Staff, by the way ; and Micky Thomas 
was killed by a night watchman at the German 
Foreign Office after he had got away with some 
very important documents which were necessary 
to your Whitehall. Long Bill Fenner was 
accidentally killed by an aeroplane bomb 
dropped by an American airman. And 1 was 
almost, but not quite, destroyed by the ex- 
plosion of a mine... . Well, you know that 
story. If Elsie had only told me that she had 
met you on the ship, and had given me a hint 
about your keeping a tryst with ghosts—a 
phrase of mine, by the way, which, coming 
from you, so startled her that she nearly jumped 
out of her skin——’”’ 

Nigel was looking at the girl, and under his 
eyes the colour came to her face, for she had 
anticipated the question which was coming. 

‘‘ Why did you want to see my passport, Miss 
Steyne ? ”’ he asked. 

‘“T think I can answer that,’ replied Charles 
Steyne. ‘ My sister doesn’t realise that war 
ever ends, and that the price the Germans 
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put on the head of their pet enemy is no longer 
offered. She pictured you a member of the 
Government, tracking down the shy and 
elusive Quiff... .” 

“ Quiff!’” gasped Nigel. “Then you 
were——? ” 

The other nodded. 

‘I was on my way to the French lines to tell 
the General not to attack. If I had told you 
T was ‘ Quiff’ you would not have believed 
me.” 

“7 Phew!” Nigel sat back in his chair and 
stared at the girl, but she averted her eyes. 

“T’m glad . . . you’re not exactly German,” 
he said, a little gauchely. ‘‘ I don’t believe in 
mixed marriages... .I mean...” 

The ghost smiled wisely. 











Kid Glove Harry 


R. SOLOMON PARSONS was a lawyer 
of sagacity and genius. He had beneath 
the polished dome of his pink head something 
of the qualities of a great general. There might 
be added to this catalogue of his qualities an 
instinct of equilibrium which assisted him, 
despite many temptations, to walk inside the 
true line which divides legitimate from question- 
able practice. This instinct of equilibrium 
enabled him to walk straightly even upon the 
line. Once he toppled to the wrong side, taking 
no harm, as it happened, except the demolition 
of every castle he had builded; but there was 
some excuse for him, for he had invested heavily 
upon a falling market, a form of insanity not 
uncommon in men of the learned professions, 
as our kerb broker will tell you. He was 
not ruined. There was no need for em- 
bezzlement or the transference of his clients’ 
assets, such as he controlled, to his own accounts. 
It just meant that he had to sell loan securities 
and write to his son, telling him that he must 
give up all idea of going into the army, come 
home, and work. 
Mr. Solomon Parsons paid his differences like 
a respectable man, and was honest because 
honesty is the best policy. And then it was 
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that old man Glenmere died and left to Solomon 
the proving of his eccentric will. Any will 
which contains a condition or request may be 
classified as ‘‘ eccentric.’”’ Mr. Parsons spent 
one afternoon reading over the provisions which 
made the will remarkable, and then sat down 
and wrote for the second time to Miss Dorothy 
Trent. 

His principal clerk came in whilst the letter 
was in process of completion. 

‘Qh, by the way,” said Solomon, looking up, 
‘“T am writing to Miss Trent about her legacy.” 

‘Do you want the letter copied, sir? ’’ asked 
the clerk. 

“No, no, it’s not necessary,” said his em- 
ployer airily. ‘‘ It’s merely an informal note 
of congratulation.”’ 

“A very fortunate young woman,” said the 
chief clerk, “‘ she’s worth nearly half a million. 
He’s left a lot of holdings in Canada, hasn’t he, 
—land and all that sort of thing? ”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ this time Mr. Parsons was 
impatient. “ All right, Jackson, I'll attend to 
this matter. Ask Mr. Reginald to come in 
and see me.”’ 

Reginald made his glum appearance and 
dropped into a chair on the opposite side of 
his father’s writing-table. He was a pallid, 
willowy, young man, with hair on his upper lip. 

‘“‘ How are you getting on, my boy ? ” asked 
Solomon benevolently, as he licked down the 
envelope of his letter to Miss Trent. 

‘‘T hate this place,’’ grumbled his hope and 
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pride. ‘“‘ Really, governor, it’s pretty tough on 
me. I never dreamt that you were so hard 
up.” 

““ My investments unfortunately went wrong,” 
said Solomon smoothly. ‘‘ Still,’’ he went on, 
“IT hope you’re going to make yourself as com- 
fortable as you can, Reggie. At the back of 
my head is an idea which may develop very 
favourably for you. A large fortune and a 
pretty wife, eh, my boy—how does that strike 
you?” 

Mr. Reginald sniffed. 

“ That sort of thing only happens in books,’ 
he said irritably. 

“It happens in real life, believe me.’’ His 
father nodded his head emphatically. “I am 
a much older man than you, and in my pro- 
fession I have seen many strange happenings. 
Post this letter for me.” 

His son took the envelope and glanced at the 
address. 

“Who is she ? ” he asked. 

‘‘ She’s the girl who came into old Glenmere’s 
fortune. Half a million, my boy!” said his 
father archly. 

His son looked up quickly. 

“Ts this the girl you’re thinking about ? ”’ 

Mr. Parsons nodded. 

“Bosh!” said his ungrateful son. ‘‘ What 
chance have I? She'll be simply surrounded 
by all sorts of fellows the moment it is known 
that she has money; -and a girl like that who 
has been poor is pretty certain to jump at the 
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first likely man who comes along—and besides 
the will makes a quick marriage pretty easy for 
her.”’ 

Mr. Parsons smiled. 

“Post the letter,’ said he, ‘‘and have a 
little faith in your father, my boy.”’ 

The quiet Newhaven household of Dorothy 
Trent and her mother had been prepared for the 
sensation which was coming. There had been 
no secret that Grandfather Trent, though he 
offered little assistance to his one relative 
whilst he was living, had made ample provision 
for her when he had passed beyond the re- 
sponsibilities of the real estate business, and a 
brief note from the lawyer asking for authority 
to administer the estate, had announced the 
disposal of the old man’s fortune, “ with 
conditions.” 

‘Which, of course, my dear,” said ite mild 
Mrs. Trent, “ you will carry out.” 

“ That entirely depends upon what they are, 
mother,’ said the girl quietly. “If it is one 
of those curious wills which directs me to marry 
the orphan child of his favourite butler, you 
may be sure that dear grandfather’s money 
will go to the old ladies’ home or The Society 
for Promoting}International Discord or what- 
ever the alternative is.” 

‘““T’m sure your dear grandfather——”’ began 
Mrs. Trent apologetically, and the girl laughed. 

‘““My dear Mary Ann,” she said, “‘ you’re not 
sure of anything in the world or anybody. I 
await the wicked lawyer’s letter—I’m sure he’s 
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wicked ; all lawyers are, who handle wills— 
with a great deal of interest. In the meantime 
I’m not going to the office—I feel I ought to 
get something out of this.”’ 

Mrs. Trent made her usual weak protest. 
She had spent her life protesting against the 
inevitable, in which category she placed her 
daughter’s inflexibility of purpose. The Trents 
lived in a little house on the outskirts of the 
town. Dorothy was employed as stenographer 
in Newhaven’s biggest store, and her horizon 
had been largely determined by the urban 
boundaries. Yet there was within her a surging 
desire to burst out into a larger world, and 
now that it seemed that all her long-cherished 
dreams of travel were to be fulfilled, she felt 
that the “‘ condition ’’ must be unusually severe 
before she refused. 

“Mother,’”’ she asked, “‘if—if this money 
did not come, would you be terribly dis- 
appointed ? ”’ 

Mrs. Trent smiled, which Dorothy, reading 
the signs by long practice, knew meant that 
she hadn’t given the matter a great deal of 
thought, and was busy making up her mind at 
that moment. 

“It would mean a lot to me, Dorothy dear,” 
said the older woman; “ one always feels that 
one is living on the brink of a volcano.” 

It was a favourite expression of hers, and 
Dorothy, long inured and tired of speculating 
why her mother chose so tragic an illustration, 
said nothing, waiting for her to continue. 
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“Of course, dear, it would save you from 
work, and give you a very happy time,”’ Mrs. 
Trent went on, gathering her arguments en 
route. 

““ Never mind about me, mother, I’m thinking 
of you. Would you be horribly disappointed ? ”’ 

“I think I should,” said Mrs. Trent, nodding 
her head, and employing a tone which sug- 
gested that she was surprised to find herself 
taking this decisive opinion. “I should be dis- 
appointed—but, my dear, there is no question 
of your not getting the money, is there ? ”’ 

““T’m thinking of the conditions,” said the 
girl. 

The garden gate clicked, and the girl turned 
her head to see the postman with a solitary 
letter. 

‘‘ Special delivery,” she said grimly. ‘‘ This 
must be from Solomon the Wise One.” 

She went to the door and took it in, and a 
glance at the superscription on the envelope 
verified her surmise. She sat down at the 
table, her mother peering anxiously at her over 
her glasses, and read the letter through care- 
fully, then read it again. 

“ Humph !’”’ said Dorothy. 

‘What is it, my dear?” asked Mrs. Trent 
tremulously. 

‘It’s the condition, and really it isn’t a 
terrible condition after all. Shall I read you 
the letter ? ”’ 

Mrs. Trent nodded. 

‘““* Dear Miss Trent,’’’ began Dorothy, “ ‘I 
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have already communicated to you the fact that 
your grandfather, James Trent, deceased, has 
left a will appointing me to be his sole executor 
and you his sole legatee save for a small sum 
which is left to me, his lawyer, as a token of 
his regard and affection.’’’ (Mr. Solomon 
Parsons might have written “ very small ’”’ sum 
and underscored the qualification.) ‘‘ ‘ Your 
grandfather, as you may know, married very 
late in life, and had strong views upon the post- 
ponement of matrimony. He desires that you 
should marry——’ ”’ 

Mrs. Trent all of a twitter sat up. 

“Good gracious, Dorothy, who is the young 
gentleman ? ”’ 

“ There is no young gentleman,”’ said Dorothy 
coldly, without looking up. “Listen. ‘ De- 
sires that you should marry early in life. He 
stipulates that you shall inherit one-tenth of 
his legacy immediately, and the other nine- 
tenths upon your wedding day, and he directs 
that if you do not marry before your twenty- 
fourth birthday the remainder of his estate 
shall go to the Railway Benevolent Fund. 
Yours faithfully, etc.’ ”’ 

The girl folded the letter and sat with her 
hands clasped on her lap, looking across to her 
mother. 

‘Well, that’s fairly reasonable,’ she said ; 
“that means another ’—she calculated quickly 
—‘ well, over a year of freedom.” 

‘And in that time, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Trent, ‘‘ maybe you will discover somebody on 
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whom your affections may rest as a house 
upon a rock.” 

“TI am afraid so,” said the girl, and Mrs. 
Trent shook her head, for girls had changed 
sadly since her youth. As she often remarked. 


A month later, Dorothy Trent with the light 
of joy in her eyes sat in Mr. Solomon Parsons’ 
office. And Mr. Solomon Parsons was talking. 

‘“T think it is necessary that you should see 
the property,” he was saying, “‘ and particu- 
larly if you are going to sell it, that you should 
be on the spot to sign the necessary documents 
—you have the administration of the estate, 
you know,” he added, “ until you fail definitely 
to fulfil the conditions of the will.” 

“Who wants to buy it?” asked the girl 
again. 

“Sir John Storey. You see, he owns the 
greater part of the adjoining property, and why 
he wants yours, Heaven knows! Your grand- 
father’s Canadian agent writes me that he 
already possesses about five hundred square 
miles of his own.”’ 

“Perhaps he wants to keep chickens,” said 
Dorothy. ‘‘ Does he live there? ”’ asked the 
girl. 

The lawyer nodded. 

“ That an English baronet should isolate him- 
self from the amenities of society and bury 
himself in the wilds of the Canadian Rockies, 
I cannot understand,” he said, “‘ but there the 
fact is, he’s been living there for six years. He 
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has a vast estate and seems to be satisfied, so 
it is no business of ours.”’ 

Dorothy thought for a moment. 

“T’d simply love to go,” she said, ‘“‘ but I 
can’t see how I can go alone.” 

Mr. Solomon Parsons smiled. 

“Tl arrange that, my dear lady,’ he said. 
“ Tam making up a party, my son and myself. 
You’ve met my son in the outer office as you 
came through.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“There was only an elderly gentleman, who 
I think is your clerk, and the office boy,” she 
said. 

Mr. Solomon Parsons bridled. 

“The office boy, my dear Miss Trent,’’ he 
said, with some acerbity, “was my _ son 
Reginald.”’ 

She murmured her apologies. 

But the business was too important for Mr. 
Solomon Parsons to take very deep offence. 

“As I was saying, we will go out with you, 
see you to Sir John’s house—he has, by all 
accounts, a very beautiful house—and he wrote 
some time ago saying that he would make us 
very welcome if we came. By the way, there 
is a two or three-day journey across the—er— 
mountains and things, and I understand it’s 
a rather difficult country. You don’t mind 
that ? ”’ 

“It will be lovely !”’ said Dorothy, her eyes 
shining. 

So it came about that one chilly morning in 
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early October, the lake steamer, The Nelson, 
set down three passengers at Little Pine Beach. 
To two of these, Little Pine Beach was a most 
inhospitable village of tin buildings, which 
promised little in the way of creature comfort. 
To the third, this shelf of land under the tower- 
ing grey scarp of Mount Macgregor was a 
veritable fairyland. She had ceased to gurgle 
with joy at the sight of snow-capped mountains 
or vast wheat lands. Ship and train and boat 
had been vehicles of enchantment. She had 
lived for weeks in a sort of dumb wonder. 

The clean tang of mountain air ; the fragrance 
of pine and balsam; the delicious incense of 
burning wood—she had stood on the observa- 
tion platform of the car in the early mornings 
and snuffed them ecstatically. And she had 
seen the sun rise on virgin snows, and heard 
the thunder of milky torrents crashing furiously 
through deep ravines, and had lived with a 
God she knew and worshipped. 

‘ It is precious chilly,’’ grumbled Mr. Parsons, 
“and I suppose there won’t be a thing here 
fit to eat,’ looking round anxiously, and when 
a middle-aged man in mackinon coat and top 
boots detached himself from a group at the 
door of one of the dwellings, he went toward 
him, and met the newcomer half-way. 

‘Your father arranged for somebody to be 
here to meet us, didn’t he, Mr. Parsons ?”’ said 
the girl. 

“ Reggie,’’ murmured that gentleman ; “‘ why 
don’t you learn to call me Reggie, Dorothy ? ”’ 
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‘‘ Because it would encourage you to call me 
Dorothy,” said the girl tartly. 

Mr. Reginald Parsons was the one blot upon 
an otherwise perfect trip. The lawyer she 
could tolerate, but this sleek youth and his 
half-hearted love-making was getting on her 
nerves. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t be so unpleasant to- 
ward me,” he said plaintively. ‘I really 
didn’t think I’d like you when I heard I was 
coming on the trip, but at the first sight of you 
I was head over heels——”’ 

“Will you tell me, is this the person your 
father expects to meet here ? ”’ 

“No, it isn’t,” snapped Reggie. ‘‘ He’s a 
fellow who is going on a trip with us, a lawyer 
or something.” 

“Do we start from here ?”’ asked the girl, 
interested. . . 

““T hope so,” said the gloomy youth, “ and 
the sooner we start the better.” 

Mr. Parsons was coming back now with his 
companion. 

‘‘ T want to introduce you to Judge Henesey,”’ 
he said, “‘ he’s going to make the trip with us.”’ 

The stranger, a sober-looking man of fifty, 
shook hands solemnly with the party. 

‘Your horses and traps are ready for the 
journey,” he said. ‘‘ You know it is a three 
days’ hike 2? ”’ 

“Ts the journey a pretty one? ’”’ asked the 
girl. ‘‘ Of course it is, it couldn’t be anything 
else,” 
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‘“‘ Well,”’ said the other cautiously, ‘“ I don’t 
know whether it’s pretty, but it’s certainly 
interesting. The trail is a mighty difficult one 
to follow unless you know it. None of the 
boys round here ever go up. You reckoned on 
getting a guide here, didn’t you ? ”’ 

He addressed the lawyer, and Mr. Parsons 
nodded. 

“A man named Harvey.” 

The Judge raised his eyebrows. 

“‘ Joe Harvey! Why, I’m afraid you’re going 
to be disappointed. Harvey broke his leg a 
week ago and they sent him down to Nelson; 
but I dare say I'll find somebody, though nobody 
around here ever goes on to the _ fellow’s 
estate.” 

He went back to his tin hut from whence he 
had come. 

The curious group about the door was now 
increased to half a dozen men, and with these 
he spoke. 

Presently he returned. 

“‘ There’s a man who came in last night, but 
I don’t know whether you'll care to take him.”’ 

“Who is he ? ”’ asked Solomon. 

“Well, we call him Kid Glove Harry. He’s 
a trapper or something, though he never seems 
to have any pelts for sale. He turns up 
regular every six months, and some say he’s a 
bad character, though I’ve never heard anything 
definitely against him.”’ 

Mr. Parsons hesitated. 

“Why do they call him Kid Glove Harry ? ” 
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“ Because he wears kid gloves, I guess,’’ said 
the other dryly; ‘‘ he ain’t much to look at. 
You’d better see him.” 

He whistled and crooked his finger, and a 
man detached himself from the group. Judge 
Henesey had no more than told the truth when 
he described the newcomer as unattractive. 
His hair was long, he had a six months’ stubbly 
growth of beard, and one eye was obscured by 
a dirty bandage. His clothes were stained and 
worn, and his rusty boots were gaping. A pack 
was swung over his back, and held by a bandolier 
of rope, and the general ferocity of his appear- 
ance was heightened by the Winchester he 
carried under his arm and the long-barrelled 
Colt which swung at his hip. 

He did not speak, and made none of the 
gestures of humility which Mr. Solomon ex- 
pected from all men he engaged for service, 
but stood surveying the party calmly out of 
his one undamaged eye. — 

“Does he know the trail?’ asked Mr. 
Solomon doubtfully. 

The man nodded. 

‘“‘ ‘What is your name ? ” 

The girl was staring at the wild man with 
glee. Somehow he matched the scene and 
satisfied her artistic requirements. In curiosity 
she looked at his hands as Mr. Parsons spoke, 
and sure enough they were encased in tight- 
fitting gloves which might have been kid and 
at one time were probably white. 

‘ That’ll do, Harry,” said the lawyer, and 
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the man without a word turned his back upon 
the party and strode away. 

“You'll not get him to talk. In some of 
the camps they call him ‘Dummy.’ He hates 
talking.”’ 

“Does he hate shaving, too ?”’ said Reggie. 
“ Couldn’t we get him trimmed up a bit?” 
The Judge bit off the end of his cigar and 
it it. 

“The only barber at Little Pine Beach has 
had delirium tremens for a week,’ he said 
deliberately. 

‘““T suppose we'll have to take him,’ decided 
Mr. Solomon Parsons, “‘ though I can’t say that 
he impresses me very favourably.” 

To the girl, Kid Glove Harry was the one 
fascinating figure of the party. She rode behind 
him on the trail, and speculated upon the kind 
of life that this type of man would live. To her 
he was something out of a book, a figure from 
the land of fiction. She wondered if that 
revolver which flapped at his side as he jogged 
along had ever been used offensively ; how he 
had got that injury to his eye. Between her 
speculations and the loveliness of the scene 
which burst into view as the little party climbed 
higher and higher toward Dead Horse Pass, she 
was so fully occupied that nightfall came too 
quickly. 

The horses were unpacked and camp made 
for the night. Judge Henesey had a consulta- 
tion with their guide, and came back to the 
party shaking his head. 
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‘We shall have to pitch our own tents and 
cook our own food,’ he said. ‘‘ He says he 
— cook for the young lady but nobody 
else.”’ 

“You can tell him from me,” said Mr. 
Parsons, with dignity, “that if there’s any 
cooking to be done, we’ll cook for the young 
lady.”’ 

“And you can tell him from me,” said the 
young lady in question, with some determina- 
tion, “‘ that I shall be most happy to test his 
powers as a chef.”’ 

Mr. Solomon Parsons said nothing, but looked 
significantly at his son. 

Kid Glove Harry might be the greatest 
villain unhung, but he made an excellent soup 
and a no less excellent cup of coffee; and Mr. 
Solomon Parsons, who was a good trencherman, 
eyeing the remains of his canned beef meal, 
sniffed the fragrance of the soup and broke the 
tenth commandment. 

The trail widened, and the girl was able to 
ride side by side with her wild man the next 
morning. 

‘Is your eye very bad ? ” she asked. 

“Not very,’’ replied the man gruffly. 

She wanted to ask how it had happened, but 
did not dare, and as though reading her thoughts 
he said, “‘ Back-fire from my rifle—shooting a 
lynx.” 

They rode on in silence which the girl again 
broke. 

‘This is wonder-land to me. I suppose it 
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is very ordinary to you, and you do not see the 
beauty as I see it.’ 

He did not reply to her a but after a 
while asked : 

“Why are you going up to Storey’ sp” 

She told him frankly, and he listened without 
comment. She noted that his beard was shot 
with grey, nevertheless she found it difficult to 
tell his age. His skin was burnt brown, and 
there were wrinkles about his eyes—he might 
have been fifty or thirty. She was taking a 
surreptitious survey of him when he turned 
suddenly and looked her full in the face. 

“You needn’t have come out anyway,” he 
said. ‘‘ Lawyers could have signed those docu- 
ments or whatever it is you have to sign.” 

‘“‘ My lawyer said it was necessary,” she said. 
She might have added that she did not question 
her lawyer’s decision, and had leapt at the 
opportunity of seeing a new world. Suddenly 
she uttered an exclamation. 

“Why, to-morrow’s my birthday,” she said. 
“T shall be twenty-three. It would be rather 
awkward if I was twenty-four.” 

He took no notice of her, and she was piqued. 
They rode for half a mile in silence, and then 
unexpectedly : 

“Why not twenty-four, eh ? ”’ 

“It is of no importance,”’ she said coldly, 
and he did not urge her to any further confidence. 

That night wasfa trying one for her. Reggie 
was unusually affectionate, and his father seemed 
to give his son every opportunity to be“alone 
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with his client. The climax came when Mr. 
solomon Parsons strode off with the Judge to 
explore a wooded slope. The girl had finished 
her meal and was getting up when Reggie’s 
hand caught her arm. 

“Don’t go,” he said, clearing his throat; 
“there is something I want to say to you, 
Dorothy.” 

His tone was so changed that she looked at 
him in astonishment. 

“‘ Dorothy, I love you,”’ he said huskily—‘ I 
just love you like the devil! ”’ 

“IT don’t want to be loved like the devil!” 
she said calmly enough, though she was quaking. 

She sat with her hands on her lap, looking at 
him, as Reggie described afterwards, as though 
he were some new kind of insect, and he grew 
desperate. 

(“Carry the citadel by force, my boy,’ his 
father had urged him that afternoon.) 

“ Dorothy,’ said the young man, gripping 
her by the hand, “ I am not worthy of you.” 

“ Thank Heaven we agree on something,’ she 
said, and tried to rise, then before she knew 
what had happened, she was in his arms, his 
lips pressed to hers. She struggled, but the 
strongest and most determined of girls would 
have been caught at a disadvantage. It was 
then that a finger and thumb pinched Reggie's 
right ear urgently, and he released his hold of 
the girl and looked up, white with passion. 

“Damn you, what do you mean?” he 
snarled. 
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He tried to leap to his feet, but since his 
rate of rising was governed largely by the will 
of the man who held his ear, a progress was 
slow and painful. 

Kid Glove Harry released his rip, and with 
a slight push sent the young man reeling back. 
He said no word, but looked at Mr. Reginald 
Parsons, and there was something in that look 
which fired whatever red blood the young man 
possessed. 

With an oath he tugged at his belt. 

“Put that gun down,” said Kid Glove 
Harry quietly, and the scowling youth 
obeyed. 

‘What isthe matter? ”’ It was Mr. Solomon 
Parsons, who came stumbling through the 
undergrowth at the sound of his son’s angry 
voice. 

The girl, breathless and a little frightened, 
stood aloof, and heard Reggie give his account 
of what had happened—an account by no means 
unflattering to himself. To her amazement, 
Mr. Parsons heard the story without exhibiting 
anger for the palpable boorishness of his son 
or apologies to the victim. Only Judge Henesey 
standing in the background looked a little 
puzzled. 

The lawyer turned with a bland smile to the 

irl. 

“- My dear young lady, this is unfortunate, 
doubly unfortunate, because of a discovery of 
mine the day we left Nelson.”’ 

She said nothing, but a sudden sense of 
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dismay filled her, for what reason she could 
not understand. 

“There was a telegram there,’ said the 
lawyer, and he took a folded paper from his 
pocket. 

“What was the telegram?” she asked 
steadily. ‘‘ How does it affect me? ”’ 

“It affects you rather nearly,” said Mr. 
Solomon Parsons slowly; “it appears that in 
my reading of your grandfather’s will, I made 
a slight mistake. You are to be married,” he 
spoke distinctly, ‘‘ before your twenty-third 
birthday, not your twenty-fourth.”’ 

She gasped. 

“ My twenty-third !’’ she said incredulously. 
‘“‘ Surely you are wrong.” 

“I deeply regret the error, but it was your 
twenty-third birthday that the will stipulated. 
I wish now that I had shown it to you,” he 
said, with unctuous regret, “but there the 
matter stands.”’ 

The girl pressed her hand against her fore- 
head and thought. 

‘‘Then you mean,” she said slowly, “ that 
unless I am married to-day—to-night—-I forfeit 
the remainder of my grandfather’s estate ? ” 

He nodded, and smiled a little. 

Kid Glove Harry, a silent spectator, saw the 
blood mount to the girl’s cheeks. 

‘“It was a plot!” she cried, her voice trem- 
bling a little; ‘‘that is why you wanted me to 
come to the wilds of Canada. I needn’t have 
come here at all. You planned to have me 
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here in the woods, here in the wilderness on 
the eve of my twenty-third birthday so that 
you could marry me to—that!”’ . 

She pointed to the scowling Reginald. 

She thought a little while, evidently trying 
to piece together the details of Mr. Parsons’ 
strategy. 

“And you’re a lawyer, of course,” she said, 
nodding to Judge Henesey, “‘and you could 
marry me.”’ 

“ That was the idea, miss—I understood from - 
this gentleman,’ Judge Henesey spat as he 
spoke, “‘ that you wanted a wedding in the 
hills.”’ 

She looked round desperately. She knew 
now what that money meant to her, the free- 
dom, the happiness it would give to her, the 
opportunity for travel—for life ; and looking, she 
saw Kid Glove Harry, tangle-bearded, bandaged 
eyed, and poverty stricken, and her heart leapt. 
She walked toward him. 

‘May I speak to you for a moment ?”’ she 
said, and led him aside. 

She was red with embarrassment when she 
spoke. 

‘Are you married ? ’’ she asked jerkily. 

He shook his head. 

“Tf I gave you ten thousand dollars—a 
hundred thousand dollars,’’ she said breath- 
lessly, “‘ to marry me, would you promise to 
leave me when you have brought me back to 
Pine Beach ? ” 

He thought a while 
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“Yes; I would leave you when we came 
back to Pine Beach if you wished,”’ he said. 

She looked at him keenly, but his eyes never 
wavered. 

“And you will marry me ? ”’ she said. 

He nodded. 

“TI don’t see why not,” he drawled. ‘I’m 
doing nothing particular this evening.”’ 

She came back to the fire. 

‘You can marry me, Judge Henesey, can 
you not ?”’ 

He nodded. 

“With or without a licence ? ”’ 

“Yes,” he said. 

‘Very good.” 

She put her hand in Kid Glove Harry’s. 

‘‘ Marry me,”’ she said. 

Mr. Solomon Parsons sprang forward. 

‘You can’t do it,” he roared. 

“ You can’t prevent it,”’ said the girl. 

“You bet you can’t,” said Kid Glove Harry. 
“Go right ahead, Judge. .. .” 

That night Dorothy slept in the tent of her 
husband, and Kid Glove Harry, rolled in a 
blanket, slept before her door. 

It was a silent party that rode over the hills 
and down the slope to the big wooden mansion 
which was their destination. 

Mr. Solomon Parsons spoke only once that 
morning when he asked the Judge : 

‘“ What’s that fellow’s name ? ” 

‘Torker or Morley, or something,” said the 
Judge. “I didn’t catch it correctly, but I'll 
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get it when I give him the certificate to- 
day.” 

The girl rode ahead with her husband, and 
beyond an observation about the weather they, 
too, were silent. It was when they had come 
into view of the eccentric baronet’s mansion 
that the girl asked : 

‘Have you ever met Sir John Storey ? ”’ 

He shook his head. 

She asked another question, and he replied 
with a nod; a further, and again he shook his 
head. 

‘ You don’t like talking very much, do you ? ”’ 
she asked. 

“Not very much,” he replied. ‘“I’d just 
hate to say what was in my mind.” 

She looked at him in alarm. 

“T guess I'll part with you when we get to 
the homestead,” he said. ‘ You won’t want 
any Kid Glove Harrys hanging around.” 

“You promised to see me to Little Pine,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and besides, I must find out where 
you live to send you that money.”’ 

“T don’t want any money,” he said. 

“You promised,” she said, and he made no 
reply. 

The homestead was a revelation to her. As 
they grew nearer, she saw it was a dwelling 
which combined the architectural beauties of 
the colonial house with the ornate decoration 
of a Swiss chalet. And there were servants 
—real servants in white starched dress fronts— 
who helped the party to alight, and showed 
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them into the great hall, the walls covered with 
skins and trophies. 

There was a butler, a pompous stout man, 
who treated them with a courtesy and punctilio 
which, remembering the surroundings, would 
have seemed to the girl ridiculous but for the 
awe he inspired in her. She looked around for 
Kid Glove Harry, but he had disappeared. 

Reggie, with a sneer on his face, saw the look 
and asked : 

“ Where’s your husband, Mrs.—I don’t know 
your name? ”’ 

The girl flushed. She turned to the butler. 

“Will you see if Mr.—Mr.—if my husband 
is outside ?’’ she said. She hated that smile on 
Reggie’s face—hated it more bitterly when she 
realised that she, too, did not even know her 
own name. 

The butler came back. 

“He will see you later, madam,”’ he said 
deferentially. 

“Ts Sir John here ? ”’ asked the lawyer. 

“No, sir, he is not in the house at present. 
I will let you know when he returns. I have 
sent your suit-cases to your bedrooms, gentle- 
men. Will you dress for dinner? Sir John 
invariably does.” 

The two men had brought their dress-suits. 
Judge Henesey had parted company at the 
door, and only stopping to fill the marriage 
certificate with Kid Glove Harry’s name, was 
on his way back to Little Pine. 

The girl did not meet her husband that 
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afternoon. Once she saw him riding back from 
the trail, where he had left the Judge, and she 
noted with a little pang that he -had made his 
way to the back of the house, where she guessed 
the servants’ quarters were. 

She dressed for dinner with more than usual 
care. There was a fun and a novelty of dressing 
here in the wilderness, and there was 

““Pshaw !’”’ she said, and dismissed the idea. 
It was too absurd to be entertained. Why 
should she want to dress to please a brigand 
like the guide, who probably had no other 
thought in his head than a desire to get away 
to the nearest town and drink the money she 
would give him? And yet she looked forward 
with something like pleasure to his appearance. 

She came down to dinner radiant, and into 
the dining-room with its shaded electric lamps 
(the eccentric baronet had a _ water - power 
plant, and generated his own electricity from 
a waterfall three miles away, she discovered), 
happy in the consciousness that she was not 
displeasing. 

Reggie looked at her with a grin. 

‘“‘Where’s your husband ?”’ he asked, and 
chuckled at her obvious exasperation. 

The girl looked up to the butler, who stood 
by a chair at the end of the table. 

“Will you tell my husband that dinner is 
served ?”’ she asked a little huskily. She 
would play the game out to the end, she thought. 

‘Kid Glove Harry is his name,”’ added Mr. 
Reginald Parsons. 
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The butler bowed and went out. He came 
back in a few minutes, and standing by the 
door, his head erect, conscious of the importance 
of the occasion, announced : 

“ Kid Glove Harry.”’ 

And at the sight of the man who came in, 
Mr. Solomon Parsons gasped, and the girl rose 
from her chair wide-eyed. 

It was a clean-shaven man with fine eyes 
(these she recognised), and he was dressed in 
the conventional smoking-jacket and starched 
shirt of civilisation. He came forward with a 
little smile and a bow, and seated himself at 
the head of the table. 

He surveyed the men with grim amusement, 
then he turned to the girl. 

‘“‘T hope you’re not shocked,” he said, “ but 
do you know I had been in the wilderness and 
haven’t had a hair-cut or shave for six months.” 

He looked up at the butler. 

‘Mr. Tibbins,”’ he said, “ bring her ladyship 
some ice water.” 

Then Mr. Solomon Parsons recovered his 
power of speech. He asked in a hollow tone: 

“Then you’re Sir John Storey ? ” 

‘“‘ That is what I am called.” 

‘“‘ But nobody knew you at Little Pine.”’ 

‘““T never go there in state,’ said Sir John, 
with a little smile. ‘“‘I shoot at the back of 
that country, and sometimes go into the village. 
I happened to arrive there, the day before you 
came, in a very deplorable condition, Lady 
Storey,” he said gravely, addressing the girl, 
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and she coloured. ‘‘ They know me as Kid 
Glove Harry from an eccentricity of mine.” 

‘Why do you wear kid gloves ? ’” demanded 
the curious Mr. Solomon. 

“To keep my hands clean,’ said the other 
calmly. ‘“‘ That’s a curious reason, isn’t it ? ”’ 

That night, when the men had gone to bed, 
he walked with the girl along a long porch over- 
looking the moonlit valley. Fifty miles away, 
above white peaks of his lowly fellows, rose the 
hoary head of Macdonald. 

‘“‘ It’s a wonderful place, this,’’ said the girl. 

It was the first time she had spoken to him 
that evening. ‘I don’t wonder that you hide 
yourself away, but isn’t it very lonely?” 

He flicked the ash from his cigarette before 
he spoke. 

“It is very lonely,” he said; and after an 
interval of silence, “‘ It will be a thousand times 
more lonely after I have taken you to Little 
Pine Beach.”’ 

She laughed, a soft gurgling laugh, and leant 
over the rail of the porch. 

“I think you’re very quixotic,” she said, 
“but I think, if you take me to Little Pine, 
you'll be——”’ 

“What ? ”’ he asked. 

She didn’t make an immediate reply. 

‘“‘] promised you I would take you to Little 
Pine,’ he said doggedly, “‘and I must keep 
my word.” 

“You also said, ‘if you wish,’ 
softly. 


9? 


she said 
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“ And do you wish ? ” 

She was playing with the tendril of a vine 
that twined about one of the verandah supports, 
and what she said was in so low a tone that 
he did not hear her. But he took a chance 
and caught her in his arms, and it seemed that 
he had just guessed right. 


23* 








The Christmas Princess 


T HERE were times when John Bennett 

Watson (abbreviated for office purposes 
to *‘ J. B.”) wished he were not the Managing 
Director of the Western Commercial Corpora- 
tion; moments when he envied the manager 
of the Broad Street branch of the Southern 
& Eastern Bank. This in spite of the fact that 
he was a normal man of thirty-something, 
without any business worries whatever, enjoying 
the best of health and an income which, at a 
moderate estimate, was twenty times larger 
than the hard-worked bank manager. 

J. B. was a man who in no circumstances 
interfered in other people’s affairs; meddlers, 
he loathed ; outside folks who knew how things 
could be done better, he abominated, and yet 
there were certain domestic arrangements of 
the Southern Bank that he would alter. 

Gray, the manager, a harassed little man with 
a straggling beard, came over to see him about 
a drait, and John made an awkward dive to 
the matter that at once intrigued and irritated 
him. 

“You are very busy at the bank, Mr. Gray ? ” 

“Yes,” sighed Gray, rising and gathering up 
his documents, ‘‘too busy! With the annual 
audit coming on, the slump in industrials, the 
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heavy cash balances I must carry to meet end- 
of-the-quarter demands, I look like having a 
happy New Year! Good morning! ”’ 

“TI was working late in my office the other 
night,’ said John hastily, arresting the official’s 
departure, ‘‘ and, looking across the road, I saw 
a girl working at eleven o’clock—she was still 
working when I left, and the next morning I 
saw her at her desk when [I arrived.”’ 

The manager scratched his beard. 

“Who can that be, now?”’ he asked absently. 
“Oh yes, that is Miss Welford. She was secre- 
tary to our late accountant. Poor fellow! He 
died leaving things in a terrible muddle, and if 
it wasn’t for the fact that she has an instinct 
for banking and has got his department work at 
her finger-tips, I should be in a fearful muddle. 
She is the only member of my staff that I would 
leave on the premises by herself, I assure 

ou!” 

‘T thought I’d met her somewhere,” said 
John carelessly and most untruthfully. 

‘“‘T dare say,” said the bank manager. ‘‘She 
is the sort of girl who has moved in a very good 
set. Her father lost his money in the rubber 
slump. By the way, rubber is a market that 
looks like reviving, Mr. Watson.” 

‘“‘T dare say,’ said John, to whom the fluctua- 
tions of the rubber market meant less than 
nothing. “‘I think I remember her—Anmie 
Welford, isn’t it 2? ”’ 

The manager shook his head. 

“JT don’t know—‘ F. G.,’ her initials are.” 
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He frowned. ‘‘ I never trouble about the names 
of people. Oh yes, it’s Frances; that’s the 
name. I’ve often thought she’s quite a good- 
looking girl.”’ 

“You've often thought that, have you?” 
said John scornfully. 

The man was scarcely human, and yet he 
was loth to let him go, and searched around in 
his mind for some excuse for detaining him. 

‘“ Where do you go for Christmas, Mr. Gray ? ”’ 

‘“Home,” said the other, showing the first 
sign of animation. ‘‘ The two days in the year 
I look forward to are Good Friday and Christmas 
Day. Christmas is the one day I can’t work 
and can be really a perfectly happy man! I 
sit in front of a fire, and my children read to 
me or tell me Christmas stories, and that’s my 
idea of a perfectly happy day.” 

“Great heavens!’ said John, aghast. ‘ You 
ave human, after all! Though I confess that, 
if anybody tried to tell me a Christmas story on 
Christmas Day, I should go and look for a 
hatchet. And your staff—do they work ? ”’ 

‘““T’m sorry to say that headquarters won’t 
allow that,’’ said the manager regretfully. ‘It 
would add to my enjoyment considerably if I 
knew that somebody else was working.” 

John took an instant dislike to him, had 
thoughts of changing his bank. 

‘Do you mean to tell me you would let her 
—them, I mean—work’,on Christmas Day ? 
Why, it would be disgraceful !’’ he said hotly. 

When the bank manager had gone, John 
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strode over the carpeted floor of his office and 
stood, staring across at the trim figure visible 
—more visible than he had hoped—from the 
window. 

‘“ Quite a good-looking girl! ”’ 

He smiled at the impertinence of the man. 
She was beautiful, the complete satisfaction of 
all his uncatalogued requirements. If he could 
only hear her speak! He shrank from the 
possibility of disillusionment. What would she 
do on Christmas Day? he wondered. Hold 
revel in her suburban home, possibly in the 
company of her sweetheart. He made a little 
grimace at the thought. 

Yet it was perfectly ridiculous to suppose 
that such a girl would be without admirers, 
and that from their hosts she should not have 
given preference to one over all the rest. 

If Gray had been just a little more human, it 
would have been possible to secure an introduc- 
tion, though he shrank even from that prospect. 

He was staring at her when the girl looked 
up, saw his dim figure behind the window-pane, 
and, as though conscious that she had been the 
object of his scrutiny, got up quickly from the 
table, switched on the light, and pulled down 
the shade. It was the first time she had ever 
noticed him, he reflected glumly, and it was 
not very pleasing that her acknowledgment of 
his admiration should be so emphatically 
resentful. 

John Watson went back to his bachelor flat 
in St. James’s with a feeling that the day had 
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not been well spent, and that something in this 
one-sided intimacy had gone out of his life. 
He could no longer picture himself speaking to 
her, could weave no more dreams in which she 
played a complacent and agreeable part. Draw- 
ing the blind seemed to shut out even the 
visions that a pipe and a fire and a sprawling 
terrier bring to the most unimaginative. He 
must needs fall back upon the Princess. 

Her Serene Highness had been a figure of 
speculation from the day when old Nurse 
Crawley, who attended his infant needs, and 
was locally credited with being possessed of the 
devil, predicted that he would inherit a great 
fortune and marry a princess—a faith from 
which she never wavered all the days of her 
life. Fortune had come unexpectedly and 
vastly, and had been doubled and trebled by 
his own peculiar genius. But the Princess 
remained amongst the glowing and shadowy 
shapes of the fire, less tangible than the blue 
smoke that curled from his pipe. 

And now the Princess bored him. He wanted 
to meet “F. G. Welford.”” He wanted badly 
to meet her : first, to apologise for his rudeness, 
and then to ask her . . . well, just to ask her 
if life held any greater attraction than the 
balancing of a late accountant’s books. 

The blind was drawn the next morning when 
he looked out. It was drawn on the morning 
of Christmas Eve. He had brought his bag to 
the office and lost two trains in the hope that 
she might relent. She was inexorable. He 
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always travelled to Tatterdown by train because 
the cottage (it had been his father’s before him) 
had no accommodation for a car, and somehow 
his big limousine did not attune with the 
atmosphere of that faded and fragrant place. 

The taxi-cab that took him to the station was 
half-way up Broad Street when he saw her. 
She was walking toward the office; had evi- 
dently been out to tea; and his cab was near 
enough to the sidewalk to give him the nearest 
view of her face he had yet had. He drew his 
breath at the sight of her, and for a second was 
seized with an insane desire to stop the cab, 
get out, and, on some desperate excuse or 
other, speak to her. But before he could 
commit that folly, she was gone. 

Gray was a slave-driver, he decided, a 
sweater, a man of no sensibility or feeling. 
Christmas Eve! And to allow a girl to work. 
. . . Perhaps the cunning devil had lied to him, 
and she was working on Christmas Day. He 
hated the unhappy Mr. Gray, hated his baldness, 
his beard, and all that was of him. Such a 
man had no soul, no proper appreciation of 
values. He was a cold-blooded exploiter of 
all that was best and noblest in humanity. 

By the time he had reached Bullham Junction, 
John Bennett Watson was better balanced in 
mind, could chuckle at his own extravagances 
without wondering at them, which was ominous. 

There was no conveyance at the station. and 
he walked through the one street of Bullham 
to the Red Lion. : 
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‘“* Excuse me, Mr. Watson.”’ 

He turned, to see the rubicund countenance 
and the blue coat of a policeman. 

“ Happy Christmas, Mr. Watson. You going 
out to Tatterdown ? ” 

WP aes yes, sergeant, as soon as I can get a 
cab.” 

“ Likely you’ll see my dog Mowser round 
about the village ; he’s a rare fellow for Tatter- 
down. There’s a dog there he’s always fighting. 
Will you send him home with a flea in his ear ? 
Give him a whack and he’ll go. Getting into 
bad habits, that dog. Comes home in the middle 
of the night and scratches the door till I let 
him in.”’ 

J. B. smiled and promised. 

Mowser, a bedraggled wire-haired terrier, he 
found literally on the doorstep of the cottage, 
and Mowser’s feud had evidently found expres- 
sion in violence, for he was slightly tattered. 

John took him in and fed him. The hour 
was late, and he decided to send him back in 
the morning-——an arrangement wholly agreeable 
to Mowser, who finished his scrap and went to 
sleep under the kitchen table. 

So small was Tatterdown Cottage that the 
man and his wife who acted as caretakers had 
no accommodation and slept at the village—a 
risky proceeding, as an insurance company had 
told him, but one which he preferred, for there 
were memories about this little house with its 
thatched roof and Elizabethan chimneys which 
were very pleasant, and the presence of strangers 
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was insufferable. Here, for ten years, John 
Watson had wakened to hail the Christmas 
morn and listen to the silvery bells of the 
parish church, and had spent the morning in 
the sheltered garden, tending those hardy 
plants that reveal their treasures in bleak 
December. For ten Christmas Eves he had 
sat, huddled up in the big, chintz-covered chair, 
with a pipe and a book and his pleasant thoughts, 
listening to the drip of rain or the thin whine 
of the wind, or watching, on one never-to-be- 
forgotten Christmas Eve, the snowflakes build- 
ing white cobwebs in the corner of every 
pane. 

It was half-past eleven, and he had risen 
with a yawn to stretch himself preparatory to 
going upstairs to bed, when there came to him 
from outside a sound which was familiar. He 
passed down the little passage, unbolted the 
front door, and stepped into the garden. 

Out of the darkness came the peculiar and 
distinctive sound of an aeroplane’s engines 
that were not running sweetly, and presently, 
peering overhead, he saw the shadow of great 
wings. Suddenly a blinding white light showed 
in the skies, Uluminating fields and road, so 
brilliant that Tatterdown Parish Church, a 
mile away, was visible. The light swooped in 
a circle, coming lower and lower, and finally 
vanished behind the privet fence of the Hermit- 
age field, its radiance throwing the trim boundary 
hedge into silhouette. 

Going back into the cottage for his coat, 
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Watson ran through the garden, across the 
road, and, vaulting the gate, stumbled over the 
frozen plough-land to the place where the 
landing lights of the big machine were flickering 
to extinction. 

“ Hello!” called a voice, and John answered 
the hail, and presently came up with the two 
men who were standing by the under-carriage. 
One was lighting a cigarette, and the newcomer 
caught a momentary glimpse of his face, long, 
white, and blackly bearded. The other he 
could not see, but it was he who spoke. 

‘Where are we ?”’ he asked. 

“Tatterdown, six miles from Pelworth,”’ 
Watson answered. “ You got down without 
accident ? ”’ 

There was no reply for a few seconds, and 
then the bearded man laughed softly. 

“We got down, but not without accident,” 
he said, a dry note in his voice. “Is there a 
house where . . . 

Here he stopped and said something to his 
companion in an undertone. The short man 
grunted an inquiry in the same tone, and : 

“T’ll ask,’”’ he said. ‘“ Are we near to a 
village ? ”’ 

‘ No—not nearer than a mile,’’ said Watson. 
“T have a cottage, but it is rather isolated.” 

“ Wife and family ? ” 

John laughed quietly. 

“No,” he said; “‘ I am all alone.”’ 

Again the whispered colloquy. 

“Tt may sound a little—unusual and im- 
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at last, “‘ but we have a passenger who, for 
State reasons, is travelling incognito. I must 
take you this much into my confidence and tell 
you that she ought not to be within a thousand 
miles of England. May I therefore rely upon 
your discretion ? ”’ 

Dumbfounded, John Watson listened, his 
sense of adventure piqued. 

‘ Certainly, you may rely upon me,”’ he said. 
““T am a bachelor and live alone—I usually 
come to Tatterdown to spend Christmas—and 
I haven’t even a servant in the house. I was 
born here, and have a certain sentimental feeling 
towards the place. I am giving you confidence 
for confidence. My name is Watson, by the 
way.” ) 

“Thank you,”’ said the other simply. ‘“‘ My 
name is James—Colonel Alfred James.” 

He walked towards the machine, and John 
heard him speak. 

‘You may descend, Highness,” he said. 

His eyes now accustomed to the darkness, 
J. B. saw a slim figure descend, and waited 
whilst the two men and the woman spoke 
together in a whisper. So far as he could 
gather, the lady said little, but the conversa- 
tion continued for so long that John began to 
feel the cold. 

“* Will you come this way ? ”’ he called. 

‘ Lead on,” said the gruff voice of the smaller 
man, and the owner of Tatterdown Cottage led 
the way to the gate, and, after some delay, 
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opened it and ushered them across the road 
into the cottage. 

The tall Colonel James followed, carrying 
two heavy bags; then came the girl; and 
thirdly, the shorter of the two, a round, red- 
faced man with a slight moustache and a pair 
of small eyes that were set a trifle too close 
together. 

The big man deposited the bags on the floor 
of the sitting-room. 

“I present you, Mr. Watson, to Her Serene 
Highness, Princess Marie of Thurgen,”’ he said. 
““ Her Highness has a very dear friend in London, 
but owing to the War and the restrictions which 
have been placed upon Germans visiting Eng- 
land, it has been necessary for Her Highness 
to make a surreptitious and in some ways un- 
authorised trip to London. Whilst we realise 
that to land in England without a passport and 
without the necessary authority from the Home 
Office constitutes a technical offence, my friend 
and I have gladly undertaken the risk to serve 
one to whose father we are under a heavy debt 
of obligation.’’ 

All the time he had been speaking, John’s 
wondering gaze had never left the girl’s pale 
face. She stood with eyes downcast, hands 
lightly clasped in front of her, and only once 
during the interview did she look up. Presently 
John found his voice, though he spoke with 
extraordinary difficulty. 

“T shall be happy to place my room at the 
disposal of Her Highness,”’ he said. 
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“You have no telephone here ? ”’ asked the 
little man suddenly. 

John shook his head. 

“No,” he said, with a half-smile, ‘‘ we have 
nothing quite so modern at Tatterdown Cottage 
except a very modern bathroom leading from 
my room. May I show Your Highness the 
way ?”’ 

The tall man inclined his head gravely. 

“Will you go first, please ? ”’ he said. 

Lighting a candle, John went up the narrow 
stairs, opened the door of his chamber, a cosy 
room with its gld four-poster and its log fire 
smouldering in the grate. 

‘This will do very well,” said the tall man, 
who had followed him. ‘In here, Your 
Highness.” 

He put his hand on the girl’s arm and led 
her into the room. Then, coming out quickly, 
he closed the door behind him. At the foot of 
the stairs stood the little fat man, grotesquely 
huge in his leather coat and as grotesquely 
ridiculous in his leather headgear. 

‘Her Highness is comfortable,” said the 
bearded man. ‘‘ You can go to work on the 
machine. Do you think you can get it right 
by the morning ? ”’ 

‘“ IT ought to have it right in two hours,” said 
the other ‘‘ but we couldn’t possibly take off 
in the dark. I don’t know the size of the field. 
It’s plough-land, too, and that’ll make it a bit 
more difficult, but I’ll certainly be ready for 
you at daybreak.” 
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With that he was gone, leaving John alone 
with the colonel. 

“Will you come into the sitting-room o” 
asked John. 

“ T think not,’ replied James. ‘“ You see, Mr. 
Watson, my responsibility is a great one. Certain 
things have happened in London which have 
reduced Her Highness to the verge of despair. 
She has enemies—personal enemies, you under- 
stand ?—who would not hesitate to take her life.”’ 

He pulled up his leather coat, and from his 
pocket slipped out a long-barrelled Browning 
and snapped back the jacket. . 

“T will not detain you any longer, Mr. 
Watson. You may go to bed with the full 
assurance that you have rendered an inestim- 
able service to what was once the greatest 
ruling house in Germany.” 

John laughed softly. 

“ Unfortunately,’”’ he said, “‘ I have no bed, 
and if you mean that you are going to sit up 
all night, you have relieved me of a great em- 
barrassment, for I should have had no place to 
offer you but the settee in my sitting-room. 
You are welcome to that.” 

James shook his head. 

‘* T will remain here,’’ he said, and sat on‘ the 
lower stair. Suddenly he got up. “Is your 
sitting-room beneath your bedroom ? ” 

John nodded. 

*“‘ Should I hear any—any noise above ? ”’ 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said John. ‘‘ Every floor 
in this old house creaks.” 
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“Then I will join you. It is inclined to be 
draughty here.” 

He accompanied his host into the sitting- 
room and stripped the leather coat he was 
wearing, pulled off his helmet, and sank, with 
a luxurious sigh, into the deep arm-chair that 
John had vacated when the sound of the aero- 
plane’s engines had come to his ears. 

“Christmas Eve, eh?” said the colonel. 
He extracted a cigarette from the case and 
tapped it thoughtfully on his thumbnail. 
Then, seeing John’s eyes resting on the pistol 
that lay on the table by his elbow, he asked : 
“Looks a little theatrical, don’t you think ? 
I suppose firearms are not in your line, Mr. 
Watson ? ”’ 

“T have an automatic at my London flat,”’ 
said John, with a smile, “‘ but I can’t say that 
I get a great deal of pistol practice. Do you 
seriously mean that you would use that in 
certain extremities ? ”’ 

The big man blew a cloud of smoke to the 
ceiling and nodded. 

‘“‘T mean that,’ he said curtly. 

‘How fascinating !’’ said J. B. ‘‘ And how 
un-Christmaslike ! ”’ 

The other smiled broadly. 

‘“ There are one or two things about you that 
puzzle me,” J. B. went on slowly. 

‘“ Such as——? ” 

‘“‘ Well,” he hesitated ‘‘ did the Princess come 
to where the aeroplane was? I presume it was 
somewhere outside of London ? ” 
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‘‘ We picked her up in a car,” said the other 
shortly. a 

“I see,’ said J. B. “‘ How queer!” 

“What is queer ? ” frowned James. 

“The whole thing,’ said J. B. Watson. 
“You can’t say that it is a usual experience for 
a bachelor to have a princess drop on to him 
from the clouds. And, for a reason which you 
won’t want me to explain, I am especially 
interested in princesses. It goes back to a very 
old prophecy that was made by my nurse.” 

There was a slight movement above their 
heads. 

‘““ Excuse me,”’ said James, and, rising quickly, 
ran up the stairs. 

The sound of a low-voiced conversation floated 
down to John Watson, and, after a while, the 
footsteps of James upon the stairs. When he 
came in he was looking a little worried. 

“Did Her Highness require anything ? ”’ 

“ Nothing.”” This time the man’s voice was 
curt. ‘‘ She wanted to know when the machine 
would be ready, that is all.”’ 

They sat in complete silence for half an hour 
till John rose. 

‘“‘ [ll make some coffee, or I shall go to sleep. 
And you would like some coffee too ? ”’ 

James hesitated. 

“Yes, I think I should. IJ’ll come with you 
and see you make it,” he said. 

A sleeping Mowser lifted his wiry head in- 
quiringly as the two men came into the kitchen, 
and watched them with unconcern, till, realising 
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that nothing in the shape of food was imminent, 
he tucked his head between his paws and went 
to sleep again. 

James took a chair and watched the percolator 
working without comment, and J. B. could not 
escape a feeling that he stood in relationship 
to the man as a convict stands to a prison 
guard, and this impression was strengthened 
when, the coffee made, his guest walked behind 
him to the sitting-room again. It was some 
time before the steaming cups had cooled 
sufficiently to drink, and John took a sip and 
made a wry face. 

“Do you take sugar?’ he asked. ‘ Because 
I do.” 

He went back to the kitchen, but this time 
the man did not accompany him. But he was 
standing in the doorway when J. B. returned. 

“You took some time to find it,” he said 
gruffly, and saw that his tone was a mistake, 
for he went on, with a laugh and a return to 
his old suavity : “‘ Forgive my infernal cheek, 
but this little adventure of ours has got on my 
nerves.” 

“ T couldn’t find it,’ said John. ‘“‘ My care- 
taker discovers a new place to hide her stores 
every visit I make to the cottage.” 

He dropped two lumps into his coffee and 
stirred it, and, finding that the bearded colonel 
desired to do nothing more than to smoke an 
endless chain of cigarettes, he took down a 
book from the shelf and began to read. 

Presently the heavy boots of the smaller 
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man sounded on the paved pathway outside 
the cottage, and John jumped up. 

‘That must be your friend,”’ he said, and 
went to admit him. 

The pilot, for such he seemed to be, came in, 
grimy of face and black of hands. 

‘“T’ve put it right,’’ he said. “‘ You can be 
ready to move as soon as you like. I have 
explored the field, and there’s plenty of room 
to take her off.” 

““Go back to the machine and stand by,” 
said the other sharply. And then, to John: 
“T am extremely obliged to you for courtesy, 
and I’m glad we have not had to trespass 
longer on your hospitality than was necessary. 
And may I add the thanks of the Princess to 
mine ? ”’ 

“You may,” said John. 

James ran up the stairs and knocked at the 
bedroom door. 

“Tam ready, Your Highness.” 

There was a pause, and then the key was 
turned and the door opened. It closed again 
upon the man, and all that John Watson could 
hear was the murmur of voices through the 
ceiling. 

He laughed softly, pure joy in every note. 
So old Nurse Crawley had been right, after all, 
and a princess had come into his life, and the 
prophecy might yet be fulfilled. 

The door was opened, two pairs of feet 
descended the stairs, and presently James 
stood in the light of the table-lamp, which 
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flowed through the open door of the sitting- 
room into the passage. In each hand he carried 
a bag, and behind him was a muffled figure in a 
fur coat, who kept her face steadily averted 
from John’s eyes. 

“I thank you again, Mr. Watson. If I have 
put you to any expense——’”’ 

“None whatever,” said John politely. 

He stood with his back to the fire and 
watched. He heard James put down his bag 
and turn the handle of the door, but it did not 
move. He tried again, feeling for the bolts, 
and finding that the door was of stout oak and 
the lock of ancient solidity, he came back to 
the sitting-room. 

“T can’t open your door, Mr. Watson.”’ 

‘Very true,” said John pleasantly, “ very 
true!” 

The man’s brows gathered in a frown of 
suspicion. 

‘What do you mean—very true ? ”’ he asked 
harshly. 

“You can’t open it because I’ve locked it, 
and the key is in my pocket,”’ said John. 

Instantly the automatic appeared in James’s 
hand. 

“Give me that key,” he said coldly, “ or 
there’ll be a village tragedy that will mystify 
the reporters. I ought to have shot you 
anyway, he said, “and, by God, if you don't 
—give me that key!” . 

John shook his head. His hands were still 
behind him, and, with a smothered exclamation 
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of rage, the man pressed the trigger. There 
was a dull click. 

“T took the precaution of unloading your 
pistol when you went upstairs an hour or two 
ago, Mr. James, or Colonel James, as the case 
may be,” said John in his conversational tone. 
“TI have also sent, attached—via the back door 
—to the collar of a small and intelligent dog, 
an urgent message to the Bullham police to put. 
in as early an appearance as possible. I’ve 
been expecting them for the last five minutes.” 

With a roar of rage the big man sprang at 
him, and, as he did so, John withdrew his right 
hand and struck at his assailant with the poker, 
which it had held throughout the interview. 
Quick as a cat, the man dodged the blow, and 
in another instant he had gripped the other 
in his powerful hands. John wrenched his 
left arm free and struck twice at the man, but 
his padded coat softened the blows, and it was 
not until a lucky blow caught Colonel James 
under the jaw that he went floundering to the 
ground. There was the sound of voices outside. 
John took the key from his pocket and flung it 
at the foot of the terrified girl. 

‘“Qpen the door, quick, Miss Welford!’ he 
hissed, and turned to leap on his half-maddened 
adversary, who had thrown open his coat and 
was groping for a second pistol. Before it 
could be drawn, the room was full of people, 
and he went down under the weight of two 
policemen and the local blacksmith. 
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“This is the real miracle-play,” said John. 
“ But to make the miracle complete, you’ve 
got to stay here and have dinner, Miss Welford.” 

“ But what I can’t understand is, how you 
recognised me ? ”’ asked the puzzled girl. 

“ T not only know your name, but I know the 
whole story,’ said John. ‘‘ You were working 
at the bank late, and these two gentlemen, who 
must have long planned the coup, broke into 
the vault to secure the very large sum in ready 
cash which would be on the bank premises on 
Christmas Eve. They then discovered that 
you were among the treasures that the bank 
contained——”’ 

‘““T heard the noise and went down. They 
took me away with them in the car because 
they were afraid that I should identify them. 
I had no idea that, when the machine came down, 
they swore that, if I betrayed them, they would 
not only kill me but kill you also. They had 
to explain me, so I became a princess. But 
how did you know that I was not ? ”’ 

‘‘T knew you were a princess all right,”’ said 
John. “I’ve known you were a princess ever 
since I started peeping into your palace 
window.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“Oh, were you the man?” she said. 
“T’ve often wondered since. I never knew 

ou.” 
eee You know me now, and you will know me 
much better. Will you stay and have Christmas 
dinner with me ? ” 
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She looked at him quickly, then dropped her 
eyes. 

“T think I will, ’’ she said. ‘“‘ I owe you so 
much, Mr.—— 

“On Christmas Day,’ he interrupted, “I 
am ‘ John,’ even to my enemies,’ and she 
smiled. 

“IT don’t feel like an enemy,” she said. 








The Undisclosed Client 


SNOWY night in early March; under- 
foot, the stone sidewalk smeared with a 
film of mud. Yet Mr. Lester Cheyne did not 
hurry: his walk, the slow pace of a man who 
was thoroughly enjoying a happy experience 
which he was loth to bring to the end, which 
was marked by the cosy lobby of Northumber- 
land Court and the luxury of a suite that lay 
beyond. 

The snow fell in a picturesque and almost 
theatrical way, large distinct flakes that fell 
vertically and showed themselves to the best 
advantage in the light of the big arc lamps. 
Along the Embankment the bare arms of the 
plane trees were marked white; in the dark 
river that ran at the far side of the granite 
parapet, two tug-boats were passing, one up 
and one down river. They were tagged with 
green and red lights that splashed shivering 
and grotesque reflections on the water. A 
span of yellow lamps located a distant 
bridge... 

Lester, his throat enveloped in the upturned 
lambskin of his coat collar, could admire and 
absorb and enjoy. He had a wonderful feeling 
of content, such as any healthy man might 
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experience who had performed a difficult task 
to his entire self-satisfaction. 

It was the rush hour: the: offices were 
emptying and the sidewalk held a triple line of 
hurrying walkers. He edged near to the rail- 
ngs of the Te nple, not desiring to hamper the 
toilers of the world in their homeward trek. 
He also was a toiler, but in another sphere. He 
liked to think of himself as a general who, in 
the silence of a room aloof from his fellows, 
planned subtle and _ successful movements 
against an enemy, overwhelmingly superior in 
point of numbers and backed by limitless 
resources. 

He was a slim, good-looking man of thirty- 
five, who looked ten years younger. When he 
was revealed to strangers as a successful lawyer, 
they were politely incredulous; yet he was 
very successful, and his sleek limousine and 
the apartment with the waxed walls and the 
silken tapestries were there to proclaim his 
prosperity to the world. 

It was not a novel experience to be jostled 
as he strolled : elbows had grazed him, shoulders 
had lurched against his. A grunted pardon 
politely waved, and they passed on into the 
obscurity of the night and the oblivion of their 
unimportance. 

But the girl in the brown coat did more: 
touched him with her arm, slipped sideways, 
and was caught deftly by the smiling Lester, 
and remained everlastingly in his life as a 
memory never to be expunged. 
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‘ She fell ungracefully, one foot sliding out- 
ward, one doubled beneath her, arms flung 
violently in an effort to balance. 

He caught her as awkwardly under the arm, 
and she slid forward, so that she became a 
human wheelbarrow that he was unconsciously 
pushing. 

“ Sorry ... awfully sorry!” 

He must either allow her to sit down in the 
snow and mud, or she must get up of her own 
power, for his rubbers had caked up with half- 
frozen slush and his foothold was precarious. 

She recovered herself with the commendable 
agility of youth. 

Twenty ... younger perhaps. Or older. 
He wasn’t sure. The white light of the splutter- 
ing arc lamp was merciless enough to tell 
whatever unpleasant truth there was to be 
told. But the verity was very pleasant. Eyes 
any colour, but big and with little droops at 
the corners that gave her acertain lure. Mouth 
very red. Complexion faultless so far as could 
be judged. 

She came erect, gripping at his fur collar: it 
was not an unpleasing sensation. 

“ [Tm dreadfully sorry—I slipped.”’ 

‘*T noticed that,” he said, and laughed. 

When she smiled she was rather beautiful. 
He had not seen any woman... . girl, what- 
ever she was . . . quite so beautiful. At least, 
not for a very long time. And because they 
met in the atmosphere and environment of 
adventure she was almost painfully interesting. 

24 
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‘“T knew something was going to happen to 
me this night,” she said in the friendly way of 
one who shared equal mastership of the situa- 
tion, if mastership was called for. “I slipped 
up once this morning at home, and I slipped 
over a rug in the office ; the third trip was sure 
to come.” 

She gave him the grim little smile that 
naturally accompanies a nod of farewell, and 
quickened her pace to leave him behind. Then 
her right arm shot out and caught hold of the 
railings. In a fraction of a second he over- 
took her. 

“You'd better walk with me—I am wearing 
rubbers. Have you far to go?” 

“Charing Cross tube,’ she said ruefully. 
“Thank you, I will: I seem rather short on 
suitable footwear.”’ 

She lived in a girls’ club at Hampstead and 
worked in an office on King’s Bench Walk. She 
had seen two of the plays he mentioned . . . 

Shabby? Not exactly. Cheaply dressed 
described her better. He could price the coat 
—the bargain stores sold them in saxe, féte de 
négre, tobacco, fawn, navy, and black, and the 
fur collar had been, in the lifetime of its original 
wearer, attached to a frisky white tail and a pair 
of lop ears. 

Mr. Lester Cheyne had his private and 
personal record of past adventures, and these 
included at least one young lady who had 
pounded the keys of a typewriter by day, and 
had grown sentimental in his society after 
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business hours. But high or low, he could not 
parallel that face or overcome the irritating 
sense that he had once met ... seen . . . heard 
her before. A face in a crowd perhaps, or he 
had caught a glimpse of her one sunny evening 
in summer. He often walked this beat before 
dinner. The river inspired him. 

““ Have you had dinner ? ”’ he asked. 

“TI? Lord, no! I take supper when I get 
home—when I’m hungry. I think I shall be 
hungry enough to-night ! ” 

He seemed to be considering something ; his 
head drooped forward. 

“ Tf I suggested that I should give you dinner, 
would you call the police ? ” 

He had a mock solemn brand of banter that 
never offended even a chance acquaintance, 
and seldom failed to bring about whatever lay 
at the end of it. 

‘“‘T don’t think so. One can’t walk between 
the Temple and Charing Cross six hundred 
times a year without gathering a few invita- 
tions to dinner,’ she smiled. 

“And how many have you accepted?” he 
asked blandly. 

She shook her head. He gathered that these 
extemporaneous hosts had drawn blank. 

“T didn’t think you would,” he said, “ and 
yet I am most respectably placed. I have a 
Member of Parliament as my neighbour on the 
left, and the Dean of Westchurch has the flat 
on my right——’”’ ee. 

‘Oh !—you meant at your house?” The 
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slightest tinge of disappointment in her voice. 
“That would be impossible, wouldn’t it—I 
mean...” 

She did not say what she meant, but that 
hardly mattered. He was not amazed that she 
had even considered the dinner invitation, 
because women could not amaze him. He 
understood them too well. They were made of 
the very stuff of unexpectedness. But he was 
a very quick thinker: as a general he struck 
like lightning at the first weak spot exposed. 
This quality of his had been of enormous profit 
to him. 

‘‘T almost wish my dean was a bishop and 
the Member of Parliament a Cabinet Minister,” 
he murmured regretfully, “‘ and that I, instead 
of being the most humble of lawyers, were the 
Chief Justice on his bench ! ”’ 

Here was the parting of her ways. She had 
either to talk of snow and tugs that went 
gleaming up and down Thames River, or else 
she must dovetail a comment to his last 
words. 

‘Are youalawyer? Then I must know you. 
There isn’t a barrister in the Inner Temple I 
haven't seen.”’ 

So he talked lawyers and his own insignifi- 
cance until they began to slow their paces, the 
yellow glow of the Underground station being 
just ahead of them. Before the open booking- 
hall they lingered, yet nearer to the sidewalk’s 
edge than to the station. She wore a sort of 
pinky-brown silk stocking, ludicrously in- 
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adequate in this weather. The neat ankles 
were mottled with mud. 

‘I would not dare ask you to dine and go 
to a show—you'd hate going as you are. But 
a grilled pheasant and a spineless sole and a 
plebeian rice pudding to follow——’” 

“Don’t! You are making me feel like a 
shipwrecked sailor.’ 

Still she hesitated and shook her head. 

‘It is awfully nice of you, and somehow I 
know that you are—right. But I couldn’t 
possibly. Where do you live? ”’ 

He nodded towards the railway bridge. 
Beyond, you can just see the austere corner of 
Northumberland Court, all grey stone and sedate 
and statesmanlike windows. 

“Where is that ? ”’ 

“Northumberland Court—next to the 
National Liberal Club. Its austerity is de- 
pressing. My two maids are Churchwomen, 
and, fearing the worst, peek through keyholes 
to make sure they are not missing it. At least 
I suspect them. One goes to church on Sunday 
morning and one on Sunday night. They are 
very English and can reconcile their deep 
religious convictions with a moderate but 
regular consumption of Pale Ale!”’ 

She was looking at him all the time he talked, 
a half smile on her face, a kind of reluctant 
amusement in her eyes. They were grey, 
turning blue on the slightest provocation. 

“ You talk like a novelist!’ she said, and he 
was faintly annoyed. There was an inference 
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of plagiarism. ‘“ There is no sense in half- 
adventures,’ she said. “ Produce your roasted 
pheasants and your Church of England parlour- 
maid ! ”’ 

She walked more quickly now; seemed to 
him a little breathless. He hoped that he was 
not mistaken in this. He thought he could 
define exactly her point of view. She was 
crossing a Rubicon—but a shallow Rubicon. 
One could wade back at the first hint of danger 
—could even stop in the middle and cogitate 
upon the wisdom of the passage. So many 
women had created in their minds this practic- 
able stream, learning later in some pain of soul 
the unfathomable depth of it, the swirl and fury 
of its inexorable current. 

His flat was on the ground floor. One frosty- 
faced virgin opened the door to him, and 
vanished rapidly into the dining-room to get 
another place. Her counterpart hovered at 
the door of the little drawing-room, ready to 
act as guide or vestiare, or to perform whatever 
service woman can render to woman. 

“ Put your coat and hat in my room,”’ said 
Lester. ‘‘ Mary will show you——” 

“ Gosh—look at me!” 

The girl’s eyes were wide opened—she pointed 
a white finger towards the photograph that 
leant limply against a vase on the mantelshelf. 

His first emotion was of anger at his stupidity 
in leaving the photograph lying about. It 
came that morning ; he thought he had locked 
it away in the drawer. Possibly the dyspeptic 
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Mary had propped it against the Chinese 
candlestick. 

Followed a thrill of wonder. There certainly 
was a distinct likeness between Lady Alice 
Farranay and Miss Brown Coat. A likeness 
and yet not a likeness ... that of course 
accounted for the strange sense he had had of 
meeting a familiar face. He explained the 
dissimilarity. 

“Don't be silly!’ She had the lofty con- 
tempt of an elder sister. “I’m shingled and 
she isn’t—that’s the only difference. I don’t 
know ’’—she was suddenly dubious—‘ the 
nose ...? These studio photographers re- 
touch so... but I am like her.”’ 

She had pulled off her hat with a shake of her 
head, and now the likeness was not so apparent. 

‘““She has a fringe .. . I haven’t. If I grew 
a fringe and allowed my hair to grow, and 
dressed it in that blobby way over the ears...” 

Mary at the door was stepping from foot to 
foot impatiently—the girl became aware of her 
ingratiating smirk—a painful grimace which 
at once beckoned and inquired and went out. 

Lester took up the photograph, examined it 
coldly, and laid it away in a drawer. After 
dinner it must go into the safe, with the photo- 
graph of Lady Alice that the butler took the 
day Johnny Basterby went to India, and the 
letters he wrote to her, vulgarising in the crudity 
of words a something which had brought Alice 
Farranay into the splendid haze which is God. 

A difficult proposition. 
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That is why Lester looked so coldly on the 
picture. The stuff of unexpectedness was here. 
A fighter, and yet she did not have the appear- 
ance of a fighter. Would she go down battling ? 
—that was a question which very nearly 
concerned Lester Cheyne. Never before had 
he felt a qualm of misgiving or had the shade 
of a desire to back out, or recognised the depth 
and strength of his own private Rubicon. The 
letters ? Could they be interpreted in any 
other than the obvious way? The butler’s 
photograph ...a back view, though un- 
mistakably her ladyship. But might not a 
second cousin be permitted the liberty of an 
encircling arm as they paced towards Gollards 
Covert ? He was leaving for India the next 
day, remember. These problems Mr. Cheyne 
had taken to the Thames Embankment and had 
settled to his complete satisfaction, when the 
brown-coated girl had executed pirouettes in 
the snow. 

She would not fight. That kind of woman 
never fought, especially when they had money 
to burn. Not intelligent women. Alice could 
draw a cheque for twenty-five thousand pounds 
as easily as for ten. And the Undisclosed 
Client would benefit as usual. 

Lord John Farranay was immensely rich. If 
he lived to inherit his father’s dukedom he 
would be even richer. There was some doubt 
as to whether he would live. His father was 
ninety, Lord John a little over fifty, nearly 
thirty years his wife’s senior. But John 
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Farranay had lived—not nicely, it is true, and 
he was an older man than his father, who had 
sown his wild oats in the hunting-field. 

A tap at the door. 

“Oh, there you are!” 

He was relieved to see her. That word was 
revelation. Relieved. Never before in all his 
life had he welcomed diversion from the business 
at hand. 

“You look awfully nice. What have you 
been doing to yourself ? ”’ 

“Nothing. I tried to work down a fringe. 
What have you done with the picture? What 
ashame! You have put it away!” 

“Pheasant!” he smiled. ‘“ And rice pud- 
ding !”’ 

She admired the furnishing, the taste, the 
quiet luxury of everything. In the hall she 
stopped to look at the etchings, and before 
she sat down at the polished table must inspect 
the Corot over the sideboard. 

“Soft . .. and air and breeze in it, isn’t 
there ?”’ 

The lace mats on the table were rather 
fascinating. She fingered their texture with a 
sure, understanding touch. 

‘‘] suppose you are married? There's a 
sort of woman atmosphere which can't be your 
Pale Ale 

Entered Mary with plates and dishes on a 
dumb waiter, and comment continued along 
these lines would have been embarrassing. 

She was immensely pretty; not skinny 
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either, as so many of these poor-eating ‘typists 
are. And rather beautiful hands. Her throat 
too—he was a connoisseur in the matter of 
throats. The line of them should incline a little 
forward and have as their capitol a peculiarly 
rounded chin. 

‘Wine you won't have, of course. Water is 
good for the young. I think I will take water 
too, Mary.” 

When the white-aproned servitor woman had 
gone : 

“Do you know, this is very unreal? It is 
rather like one of those day-dreams that wanders 
on under its own power and brings you into 
such strange places. My name is Lois Martin. 
I suppose you are entitled to know that.”’ 

“Mine is Lester Cheyne ... I’m sorry, | 
should have told you that before.” 

She took up the glass of water and drank 
slowly ; put it down, patted her lips with the 
serviette. 

“Who is she ?—is that a very impertinent 
question ? ”’ 

“Who? You mean the photograph? She’s 
—er—yjust an acquaintance ... a friend of a 
friend. I don’t know much about her except 
that she is married to a very rich man who is 
rather jealous, rather mean, and desperately 
unwholesome. He is thirty years older than 
she.”’ 

‘Why did she marry him ? ”’ 

“ He is very rich.” 

Lois Martin sighed. 
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“ I suppose one ought to have a contempt for 
women who marry rich men. But money 
means an awful lot : it comes into everything. 
It keeps you out of crowds, and you can’t get 
into crowds without having something rubbed 
off—polish or bloom. And it keeps other 
people—people you love—out of crowds and 
queues. The divine thing that money buys 
is-——isolation.”’ 

Curiously he looked at her. She spoke with 
a strange earnestness. 

“And whom do you love ?”’ he asked. 

She was thinking of something, for she started 
at the sound of his voice. 

‘““Nobody—yet. I love dreams and the 
beautiful things that come in dreams.” 

Her left hand rested on the table. Sure of 
her agreement, he reached out and covered it 
with his, and she did not draw her hand away. 
So far and no farther he went. This almost 
resemblance to Lady Alice was rather amusing 
—added a piquancy to the situation. To make 
love to one woman and to blackmail her twin 
. .. it was amusing. 

“T rather like you,’ he said. ‘“ Do people 
worry you who have immediate likings and 
dislikings ? ”’ 

‘No. An interest which has to be flogged 
or coaxed 1s a pale substitute for the real thing. 
People either magnetise you and you jump an 
awful long way towards them, or else they belong 
to the crowd.” 

He was encouraged. 
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“My view entirely. I like to jump right 
into the grand salon of friendships—I loathe 
giving my name at the door and being handed 
on through the antechambers, my virtues 
explained at every stage. By the time you've 
got to the middle of things there is nothing to 
be learnt about you and you're a bore exposed! ”’ 

When she said, as she did at eight o'clock, 
that she must go, he offered no objection. 

‘“ But I do hope that you will come to dinner 
one night—soon. I have an idea at the back of 
my head that we may be awfully useful to one 
another—I am shamelessly utilitarian, aren’t I ? 
But I feel that way towards girls—especially 
girls who are working for their living, and who 
aren’t just looking for a good time and hang the 
consequence.” 

The paternal note seldom failed him, but for 
once there was a serious purpose behind his 
little speech. But how she might be employed, 
or whether he could employ her at all, were 
questions that to-morrow must answer. 

She was hesitant again. 

“JT don’t know . . . I should like to come, 
awfully.”’ 

Her scrutiny of his face was searching: she 
seemed baffled at the end of it. Not that his 
face was inscrutable to the student of physi- 
ognomy. Superficially he was handsome in 
a dark, pinched way. There were pictures of 
notable Florentines in the National Gallery 
that were of his type without his glossy little 
moustache. He was thin-lipped, blue-chinned, 
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deep-eyed. Giovanni Bellini painted a Doge 
of Venice who was not unlike Lester Cheyne, 
though he was darker than Loredano. 

‘““T don’t know—would you like me to come, 
really ?”’ 

Here was the conventional surrender. 

He drove her home to Hampstead in a taxi 
and they held hands lightly most of the way. 

She was quite different in most respects from 
the average pick-up, ladylike if not a lady. 
Though this quality was not essential, he had 
found.. One pair of red, warm lips differed 
only from another in respect to the soul and the 
imagination back of the caress they offered. 

Therefore he had every reason to be pleased 
with himself when he returned to Northumber- 
land Court to the contemplation of Lady Alice 
Farranay, that beautiful but stiff-necked lady 
who might go down fighting but probably 
would not. 

Mr. Cheyne’s office was in the city of London, 
near Aldermanbury. It was like and yet un- 
like a lawyer’s office. The appointments and 
furnishings reflected his own luxurious tastes. 
His staff was restricted to a girl who typed with 
two fingers and got through life with half a 
brain. She came in to him when he rang his 
bell, a dumpy young lady in an artificial silk 
jumper and a string of imitation amber beads. 

“Mr. Mortlake has been waiting half an hour,”’ 
she said in a hushed voice. 

In two years of service she had learnt only 
this : she must not shout. 
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‘*‘ Show him in, Clarissa.” 

His mood was gay and friendly. Her homely 
face was distorted in a smile of respectful re- 
proof, for her name was Annie, but she was 
usually called Miss Synes. 

A dapperish man, with a head too big for his 
thin body and an unhealthy white face, tiptoed 
into the room, holding a derby hat in his hand. 
He sat down in the chair which the girl had 
placed, and laid his hat on the floor. 

‘“ Anything——?’”’ He drooped his head on 
one side—a gesture of interrogation. 

‘ Nothing, Mortlake.” 

Mr. Cheyne had already run through the 
letters: there was none bearing the Melton 
Mowbray postmark, 

““Ah—she’ll write. Her ladyship is very 
obstinate, but she won’t . . . you don’t think 
she will ? ”’ 

Mr. Cheyne shrugged his soulders. 

“You know her ladyship best,’’ he said. “I 
am rather worried about the business—in fact, 
I am almost sorry that I agreed to act for you. 
The case is so very peculiar; in fact, it has 
almost the appearance of blackmail.” 

The peculiarity of Mr. Cheyne’s operations 
was that there always came a moment in his 
relationship with his Undisclosed Clients when 
he expressed the wish that he was not acting 
for them and when their “ cases’’ bore some 
verisimilitude to the crime of extorting money 
by threats. And yet invariably he went on 
to the bitter end, until, in fact, a cheque or a 
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sealed packet of banknotes enabled him to 
write “ finis’’ to the episode. 

There was sometimes an unpleasant after- 
math. His clients had been known to complain 
in bitterness of the inadequacy of their reward. 

There was the valet of the Honourable 
Arthur Keverling, who found a bundle of letters 
from the young wife of the Minister of Justice ; 
and Millie Winston, the lady’s maid, who 
brought to Aldermanbury the stupidly in- 
discreet diary of her mistress; and that 
wretched wastrel, the brother of Fay Lanseer, 
who thought that five thousand was a mighty 
poor share of the seventy thousand pounds 
which Lord Charholm had paid rather than 
hear his letters read in open court—Fay being 
his wife’s best friend. But in the end they 
had been glad enough to avoid the alternative 
which Mr. Cheyne had offered—the return of 
money and documents under cover of a letter 
in which Mr. Cheyne would express his pain 
and indignation that he had been unwillingly 
and innocently the agent of blackmailers. 

Mortlake was visibly alarmed. 

‘“T don’t see how you can say that, Mr. 
Cheyne. When I came to you first, you told me 
that I was to sue her for money lent and 
for damages . . . my being kicked out at a 
minute’s notice and all that.” 

Which was true. 

Mr. Cheyne was a blackmailer, but no vulgar 
blackmailer. He might very properly threaten 
to sue for the return of mythical loans; that 
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is part of a lawyer’s business. He might take 
into his possession documents of a most com- 
promising character, letters such as men and 
women have written to one another since the 
art of writing was invented, but he only did 
this to prove that the mere possession of such 
letters by his client was proof of his trust- 
worthiness. For who would give letters of 
this kind to a servant for safe custody unless he 
or she was on such terms of friendship with 
the hireling that the loan, for the recovery of 
which action was taken, might very well have 
been solicited and granted? And if the victims 
of the Undisclosed Client retorted that the 
letters had been stolen, that was a very serious 
charge indeed, and Mr. Cheyne over his own 
signature suggested, nay demanded, that the 
pilfering servant should be prosecuted. 

“You left Lady Alice’s employment six 
weeks ago—were you with her long ? ” 

“Eighteen months,’ said Mr. Mortlake. 
“His lordship engaged me soon after the 
marriage. I must say she’s the best of the 
pair. His lordship is a swine in every way.” 

“ Jealous ? ”’ 

Mr. Mortlake smiled. 

“Of his own shadow! He used to be, any- 
way, till he took up with Miss Wenbury. He’d 
give his head for a divorce and her ladyship 
knows it. He's poisonous. . . 

He explained just why Lord John Farranay 
was poisonous, and Mr. Cheyne listened. He 
was not at all squeamish. 
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‘The letters might get him the divorce— 
the photograph is worthless. We want some- 
thing more. I wonder...” 

His brows met in a disfiguring frown. 

The girl in the Brown Coat beautifully 
arrayed and with that fringe manipulated, 
might very well be Lady Alice But exactly 
how he might use this resemblance was not 
clear. 

‘All right—don’t come to-morrow. Say 
Friday, or, better still, next Monday.” 

Miss Synes answered the bell and stood 
imploringly at the open door until the visitor 
passed her. 

Another letter, thought Mr. Cheyne. He 
dipped his pen in ink. 





“DEAR MapDaM, 
“ Yourself and an Undtsclosed Client 


“We are surprised that we have not had 
a reply to our letter of the 13th inst. You 
will, we feel sure, appreciate our desire to 
Spare you unnecessary trouble and expense, 
nor is it our wish to place on record the 
name of our client, since we feel sure that 
it would be painful to you to have thus 
emphasised a financial transaction which 
might not be regarded as consonant with 
your dignity. 

“ Briefly we restate our claim: in 
October last you borrowed from our client 
the sum of fifty thousand pounds, giving 
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him as security certain letters which 
passed between yourself and Captain John 
Basterby, now on the staff of H. E. the 
Viceroy of India. The statement in your 
brief note of the 3rd to the effect that the 
letters were stolen by our client, who had 
never possessed so large a sum as fifty 
thousand pounds, constitutes a very serious 
charge. We feel in the circumstances that 
we must challenge you to prosecute our 
client for his alleged theft. In so far as 
concerns his ability to command so large 
a sum, we have our client’s assurance 
that he inherited a considerable fortune 
from an uncle in America. We have 
again to request the name of your lawyer, 
who will accept service on behalf of our 
client.”’ 


Very correct ; very proper. He blotted the 
draft and summoned his typist to make a fair 
copy. 

Two nights later came the girl in the Brown 
Coat—punctually. Mr. Cheyne let her in. 

“Do you mind a cold dinner? My maids 
have developed symptoms of influenza. Don't | 
be alarmed ! ”’ 

She smiled. 

‘“T’m not a bit alarmed,” she said. 

He was afraid she would come in evening 
dress: bargain-basement evening dress might 
spoil her. Except that she wore a lighter 
frock and had a pair of new shoes obviously 
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purchased for the occasion, she was the same 
exquisite lady of his recollection. 

“I have been thinking a lot about you,” he 
said. 

‘ Like oS 

““Well—these beastly mornings and nights, 
and the thought of you tramping through the 
slush with a herd of dirty people—and packed 
in stuffy cars. You don’t belong to crowds. 
[ve thought of what you said about crowds. 
How much do you earn a week ? ” 

She named a sum as he relieved her of her 
coat. A ridiculously small sum it was. 

“ Absurd ! ”’ 

He chucked the coat on the settee and led 
her to the fire, and when his arm went round 
her she did not so much as shiver. She even 
smiled up into his face. 

“We are getting along,” she said. 

“Do you mind ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘“No. I suppose I should if I were properly 
constituted. But it is rather easy to be madea 
fuss of, and one doesn’t carry around the Girl 
Guides’ Code of Conduct.” 

Stooping, he touched her lips with his, and 
then she pushed him gently away from 
her. 

‘Tell me something. Are You in _ the 
Temple ? ”’ 

“ No—City. I’m commercial. I’ve a bleak 
little office off Queen Victoria Street.’ 

She made a little face. 
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‘How uninteresting! I hoped at least you 
were a police lawyer. Crime is so awfully 
fascinating. We are Chancery lawyers; dull! 
I could scream sometimes. You do a lot of 
work here, don’t you ? ”’ 

She pulled at the handle of the green wall- 
safe. 

“How funny! That doesn’t seem to go 
with the furniture, and you have wonderful 
taste.”’ 

“Come and eat,” he replied, purring. He 
loved appreciation of his finer side. 

There was wine on the table, but he offered 
her none until she pushed forward her 


glass. 

“Bless your bright eyes!’’ He toasted 
her, and immediately afterwards: ‘“‘I am 
going to make you rich,” he said, and she 
laughed. 


“That sounds like temptation,” she said, 
and he admitted that it was. Women love 
directness. He knew all about women. Too 
great a subtlety silts up progress. Yet he was 
a delicate speaker and she listened without 
protest. 

“T couldn’t ...I don’t think I could. 
There would be awful trouble at the club. One 
is supposed to be in by twelve. And... 
no!” 

And yet it was an easy matter to send some- 
body for her belongings next day. She had a 
friend there who would pack them. 

“Talk about something else. Where is the 
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picture of the beautiful lady like me? Who 
is She—really ?’’ 

He poured her another glass of wine and then 
filled his own. 

‘‘ She is the defendant in a case I am bringing 
on behalf of—an Undisclosed Client.” 

She wanted him to explain further, pleaded 
with him to bring the picture. 

“A little alteration and you would be her 
double,” he said, when he brought it back and 
laid it on the table before her. 

She stared down at the photograph. 

“Who was she ? ”’ 

‘““She was the daughter of a disagreeable old 
soldier,’ he said carelessly. ‘“‘ But to the devil 
with her! Let us speak of really important 
things.” 

He was behind her as he spoke; both his 
arms went round her, meeting at the waist; 
the shingled head was against his cheek, the 
fragrance of hair and skin was a little heady, 
and he had his first heart-thump. 

‘Perhaps she has an Undisclosed Client 
too,’ she suggested, and he laughed softly. 

‘* Even now you don’t understand—and after 
all the trouble I took to explain! Only lawyers 
have clients——’ 

Her head turned—his lips sought hers. 

“No... I couldn't. I was stupid to come 
here. Drink your wine.” 

She struggled out of his grasp, but not 
frantically. Surrender was in every gentle 
movement of her. 
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He lifted the glass. 

‘“ Here’s to us!’ he said. 

‘To the Undisclosed Client !’’ she mocked, 
and they drank together. 

“Queer how you and [ met,” he said, and 
dabbed his lips with a silk handkerchief. ‘“ Out 
of all the millions that walk these greasy streets 
—you are terribly like her.”’ 

“ Like——? ” 

“Lady Alice—except for the way you 
dress your hair, you might be her double.” 

The girl had been looking down at the table- 
cloth, fiddling with the stem of her wine-glass. 
Now she raised her eyes and there was a queer 
smile in them. 

‘“T suppose I am—I should be, you know. 
I am Lady Alice Farranay ! ”’ 

His mouth opened in surprise and then he 
laughed. 

<4 You took my breath away : your little joke, 
e ! +P] 

She shook her head. 

““T am Lady Alice. You see, you are a 
difficult man to fight. I had heard about you 
—Fay Keverling told me. Of course you had 
the letters and things from Mortlake—my 
butler? I see I am right.” 

“ You’ re—Lady—Alice ? ”’ 

He was numb with amazement—he had never 
felt quite as he felt now, so dazed, so peculiarly 
stupefied. 

“T thought it would be easy—but not so 
easy as it was. And when you asked me here 
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to a little dinner, I knew that you would be 
alone. I had to doit. I have an Undisclosed 
Client too—one worth fighting for,’ she said, 
and he smiled crookedly. 

‘““ By gad—you’ve a nerve . . . now suppose 
you go, Lady . . . Lady Alice. . .” 

His forehead was wet, he was surprised to 
find when he put up his hand to it. 

‘What d’you expec’ to get... coming 
here ? ”’ 

Why was his speech so thick, and his heart 
bumping so? 

“The letters . . . they are in your safe. I 
had to guess that. And the key is on the chain 
in your pocket. I put some stuff in your wine 
when you were out of the room. Morphia and 
something else—there is a dear old doctor who 
would have given me poison if I had wanted 
it. ... Of course I knew you would be 
alone...” 
rsc-He did not hear the rest very distinctly. 
Clutching the edge of the table and bringing 
all his will power to bear, he attempted to 
walk to the door. And then his knees doubled 
under him and he found the floor very pleasant 
to lie upon and dream upon .. . 

The girl watched him till he lay still, and then, 
leaning over him, she unfastened the golden 
key-chain he carried, examined the ring, and, 
choosing a key, walked to the safe. This 
she unlocked with a hand that did not 
tremble. 

She took out the letters and read their 
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beginnings . . . near the end of one a‘sentence 
arrested her eye. 


“| .. I have a feeling something hap- 
pened. You will tell me, beloved, won’t 
you? And [ll stand by you...” 


Lady Alice Farranay smiled faintly and 
dropped letters and photograph into the fire and 
watched them consumed to ashes. On the table 
was her photograph. It had been a shock to 
find herself confronted with that when she first 
entered the flat. But by drawing his attention 
to the resemblance she had stifled surprise 
before it had formed. This photograph went 
the way of its fellow; curled blackly in the 
flames, and was poked to fragments. 

Relocking the safe, she fastened the key- 
chain to the pocket of the unconscious man, 
picked up her overcoat, then she walked out 
into Northumberland Avenue and hailed a 
taxi. 


Mr. Cheyne was in retirement at a little 
Italian town when he read the announcement 
in the Paris edition of an English paper. He 
knew, of course, that the old Duke and his 
impossible son had died in the same week, but 
this intelligence was both new and startling : 


‘“‘ Lady Alice Farranay gave birth yester- 
day to a son, and Billshire is rejoicing that 
the Dukedom Is not, as was feared, extinct. 
Lady Alice is the daughter of the late 
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General Sir Gregory Stannart, and comes 
of a famous fighting family.”’ 


‘“Humph !”’ said Mr. Cheyne—for very good 
reasons he called himself ‘ Mr. Burton Smith,” 
and he had shaved off his moustache. ‘‘ Humph! 
Baby! ... Undisclosed Client! I never thought 
of that !”’ 








Circumstantial Evidence 


OLONEL CHARTRES DANE lingered 
irresolutely in the broad and pleasant 
lobby. Other patients had lingered a while in 
that agreeable vestibule. In wintry days it 
was a cosy place; its polished panelled walls 
reflecting the gleam of logs that burnt in the 
open fireplace. There was a shining oak settle 
that invited gossip, and old prints, and blue 
china bowls frothing over with the flowers of a 
belated autumn or advanced spring-tide, to 
charm the eye. 

In summer it was cool and dark and restful. 
The mellow tick of the ancient clock, the 
fragrance of roses, the soft breeze that came 
through an open casement stirring the lilac 
curtains uneasily, these corollaries of peace and 
order had soothed many an unquiet mind. 

Colonel Chartres Dane fingered a button of 
his light dust-coat and his thin patrician face 
was set in thought. He was a spare man of 
fifty-five; a man of tired eyes and nervous 
gesture. 

Dr. Merriget peered at him through his 
powerful spectacles and wondered. 

It was an awkward moment, for the doctor 
had murmured his sincere, if conventional, 
regrets and encouragements, and there was 
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nothing left but to close the door on his 
patient. 

“You have had a bad wound there, Mr. 
Jackson,” he said, by way of changing a very 
gloomy subject and filling in the interval of 
silence. This intervention might call to mind 
in a soldier some deed of his, some far field 
of battle where men met death with courage 
and fortitude. Such memories might be helpful 
to a man under sentence. 

Colonel Dane fingered the long scar on his 
cheek. 

‘“ Yes,’’ he said absently, “‘ a child did that— 
my niece. Quite my own fault.” 

“A child?’ Dr. Merriget appeared to be 
shocked. He was in reality very curious. 

“Yes ... she was eleven...my own 
fault. I spoke disrespectfully of her father. 
It was unpardonable, for he was only recently 
dead. He was my brother-in-law. We were at 
breakfast and she threw the knife... yes...” 

He ruminated on the incident and a smile 
quivered at the corner of his thin lips. 

‘“She hated me, She hates me stil... 
yes...” 

He waited. 

The doctor was embarrassed and came back 
to the object of the visit. 

‘“‘T should be ever so much more comfortable 
in my mind if you saw a specialist, Mr —er— 
Jackson. You see how difficult it is for me to 
give an opinion? I may be wrong. I know 
nothing of your history, your medical history 
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I mean. There are so many men in town who 
could give you a better and more valuable 
opinion than I. A country practitioner like 
myself is rather in a backwater. One has the 
usual cases that come to one in a small country 
town, maternity cases, commonplace ailments 

. it is difficult to keep abreast of the extra- 
ordinary developments in medical science . . .” 

“Do you know anything about Machonicies 
College ? ’’ asked the colonel unexpectedly. 

“Yes, of course.’”’ The doctor was surprised. 
“It is one of the best of the technical schools. 
Many of our best doctors and chemists take a 
preparatory course there. Why ?”’ 

““T merely asked. As to your specialists 
. . . I hardly think I shall bother them.” 

Dr. Merriget watched the tall figure striding 
down the red-tiled path between the banked 
flowers, and was still standing on the doorstep 
when the whine of his visitor's machine had 
gone beyond the limits of his hearing. 

‘“ H'm,” said Dr. Merriget as he returned to 
his study. He sat awhile thinking. 

“Mr. Jackson 2?” he said aloud. ‘“‘ I wonder 
why the colonel calls himself ‘ Mr. Jackson’ ? ”’ 

He had seen the colonel two years before at 
a garden party, and had an excellent memory 
for faces. 

He gave the matter no further thought, 
having certain packing to superintend—he was 
on the eve of his departure for Constantinople, 
a holiday trip he had promised himself for 
years. 
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On the following afternoon at Machonicies 
Technical School, a lecture was in progress. 
‘“... by this combustion you have 
secured true K.c.y . . . which we will now 
test and compare with the laboratory 
quantities . . . a deliquescent and colour- 
less crystal extremely soluble . . .” 


The master, whose monotonous voice droned 
like the hum of a distant, big, stationary blue- 
bottle, was a middle-aged man, to whom life 
was no more than a chemical reaction, and love 
not properly a matter for his observation or 
knowledge. He had an idea that it was dealt 
with effectively in another department of the 
college . . . metaphysics . . . or was it philo- 
sophy ? Or maybe it came into the realms of 
the biological master ? 

Ella Grant glared resentfully at the crystals 
which glittered on the blue paper before her, 
and snapped out the bunsen burner with a 
vicious twist of finger and thumb. Denman 
always overshot the hour. It was a quarter 
past five! The pallid clock above the dais, 
where Professor Denman stood, seemed to 
mock her impatience. 

She sighed wearily and fiddled with the 
apparatus on the bench at which she sat. 
Some twenty other white-coated girls were also 
fiddling with test-tubes and bottles and grad- 
uated measures, and twenty pairs of eyes 
glowered at the baid and stooping man who, 
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unconscious of the passing of time, was turning 
affectionately to the properties of potassium. 

‘Here we have a metal whose strange 
affinity for oxygen ...eh, Miss Benson? 
... five? Bless my soul, so it is! Class is 
dismissed. And ladies, ladies, ladies! Please, 
please let me make myself heard. The labora- 
tory keeper will take from you all chemicals 
you have drawn for this experiment . . .” 

They were crowding toward the door to the 
change room. Smith, the laboratory man, 
stood in the entrance grabbing wildly at little 
green and blue bottles that were thrust at him, 
and vainly endeavouring by a private system of 
mnemonics to commit his receipts to memory. 

“Miss Fairlie, phial fairly; Miss Jones, 
bottle bones ; Miss Walter, bottle salter.”’ 

If at the end of his collection he failed to 
recall a rhyme to any name, the owner had 
passed without cashing in. 

‘“‘ Miss Grant——? ” 

The laboratory of the Analytical Class was 
empty. Nineteen bottles stood on a shelf and 
he reviewed them. 

“Miss Grant ne 

No, he had said nothing about “aunt” or 
“can’t” or “ pant.” 

He went into the change room, opened a 
locker and felt in the pockets of the white 
overall. They were empty. Returning to the 
laboratory, he wrote in his report book : 

“Miss Grant did not return experiment 
bottle.”’ 
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He spelt experiment with two r’s and two 
m’s. 

Ella found the bottle in the pocket of her 
overall as she was hanging it up in the long 
cupboard of the change room. She hesitated 
a moment, frowning resentfully at the little 
blue phial in her hand, and rapidly calculating 
the time it would take to return to the labora- 
tory to find the keeper and restore the property. 
In the end, she pushed it into her bag and 
aurried from the building. It was not an un- 
usual occurrence that a student overlooked 
the return of some apparatus, and it could 
be restored in the morning. 

Had Jack succeeded ? That was the thought 
which occupied her. The miracle about which 
every junior dreams had happened. Engaged 
in the prosecution of the notorious Flackman, 
his leader had been taken ill, and the conduct 
of the case for the State had fallen to him. 
He was opposed by two brilliant advocates, 
and the judge was a notorious humanitarian. 

She did not stop to buy a newspaper ; she 
was in a fret at the thought that Jack Freeder 
might not have waited for her, and she heaved 
a sigh of relief when she turned into the old- 
world garden of the court-house and saw him 
pacing up and down the flagged walk, his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Tam so sorry... 

She had come up beliind him, and he turned 
on his heel to meet her. His face spoke success. 
The elation in it told her everything she 
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wanted to know, and she slipped her arm 
through his with a queer mingled sense of pride 
and uneasiness. 

‘., . the judge sent for me to his room 
afterwards and told me that the attorney could 
not have conducted the case better than I[.”’ 

‘““ He is guilty ? ’’ she asked, hesitating. 

“Who, Flackman ...I suppose so,’ he 
said carelessly. “‘ His pistol was found in 
Sinnit’s apartment, and it was known that he 
quarrelled with Sinnit about money, and there 
was a girl in it, 1 think, although we have never 
been able to get sufficient proof of that to put 
her into the box. You seldom have direct 
evidence in cases of this character, Ella, and 
in many ways circumstantial evidence is in- 
finitely more damning. If a witness went 
into the box and said, ‘I saw Flackman shoot 
Sinnit and saw Sinnit die,’ the whole case 
would stand or fall by the credibility of that 
evidence ; prove that witness an habitual liar 
and there is no chance of a conviction. On the 
other hand, when there are six or seven wit- 
nesses, all of whom subscribe to some one act 
or appearance or location of a prisoner, and all 
agreeing . . . why, you have him.” 

She nodded. 

Her acquaintance with Jack Freeder had 
begun on her summer vacation, and had begun 
romantically but unconventionally, when a 

ailing boat overturned, with its occupant 
Sata beneath the bulging canvas. It was 
lla, a magnificent swimmer, who, bathing, had 
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seen the accident and had dived into the sea to 
the assistance of the drowning man. 

‘“This means a lot to me, Ella,” he said 
earnestly as they turned into the busy street. 
‘It means the foundation of a new life.’’ 

His eyes met hers, and lingered for a second, 
and she was thrilled. 

“Did you see Stephanie last night?” he 
asked suddenly. 

She felt guilty. 

“No,” she admitted, ‘‘ but I don’t think you 
ought to worry about that, Jack. Stephanie 
is expecting the money almost by any mail.” 

“She has been expecting the money almost 
by any mail for a month past,” he said dryly, 
“and in the meantime this infernal note is 
becoming due. What I can’t understand——”’ 

She interrupted him with a laugh. 

“You can’t understand why they accepted 
my signature as a guarantee for Stephanie's,” 
she laughed, ‘“‘and you are extremely un- 
complimentary ! ”’ 

Stephanie Boston, her some-time room mate, 
and now her apartmental neighbour, was a 
source of considerable worry to Jack Freeder, 
although he had only met her once. A hand- 
some, volatile girl, with a penchant for good 
clothes and a mode of living out of all harmony 
with the meagre income she drew from fashion- 
plate artistry, she had found herself in diff- 
culties. It was a condition which the wise had 
long predicted, and Ella, not so wise, had 
dreaded. And then one day the young artist 
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had come to her with an oblong slip of paper, 
and an incoherent story of somebody being 
willing to lend her money if Ella would sign her 
name; and Ella Grant, to whom finance was an 
esoteric mystery, had cheerfully complied. 

‘““If you were a great heiress, or you were 
expecting a lot of money coming to you through 
the death of a relative,’’ persisted Jack, with a 
frown, ‘“‘ I could understand Isaacs being satis- 
fied with your acceptance, but you aren’t! ”’ 

Ella laughed softly and shook her head. 

‘‘ The only relative I have in the world is poor 
dear Uncle Chartres, who loathes me! I used 
to loathe him too, but I’ve got over that. After 
daddy died I lived with him for afew months, 
but we quarrelled over—over—well, I won't 
tell you what it was about, because I am sure 
he was sorry. I had a fiendish temper as a 
child, and I threw a knife at him.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Jack, staring at her. 

She nodded solemnly. 

““I did—so you see there is very little 
likelihood of Uncle Chartres, who is immensely 
rich, leaving me anything more substantial 
than the horrid weapon with which I attempted 
to slay him!” 

Jack was silent. Isaacs was a professional 
moneylender . . . he was not a philanthropist. 

When Ella got home that night she deter- 
mined to perform an unpleasant duty. She 
had not forgotten Jack Freeder’s urgent in- 
sistence upon her seeing Stephanie Boston— 
she had simply avoided the unpalatable. 
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Stephanie’s flat was on the first floor; her 
own was immediately above. She considered 
for a long time before she pressed the bell. 

Grace, Stephanie’s elderly maid, opened the 
door, and her eyes were red with recent weeping. 

“What is the matter?” asked Ella in alarm. 

‘“ Come in, miss,’ said the servant miserably. 
“Miss Boston left a letter for you.” 

“Left ?’’ repeated Ella wonderingly. ‘‘ Has 
she gone away ?”’ 

‘““She was gone when I came this morning. 
The bailiffs have been here. .. .” 

Ella’s heart sank. 

The letter was short but eminently lucid : 


“Tam going away, Ella. I do hope that 
you will forgive me. That wretched bill 
has become due and I simply cannot face 
you again. I will work desperately hard 
to repay you, Ella.”’ 


The girl stared at the letter, not realising 
what it all meant. Stephanie had gone away ! 

‘“‘She took all her clothes, miss. She left 
this morning, and told the porter she was going 
into the country; and she owes me three 
weeks’ wages ! ”’ 

Ella went upstairs to her own flat, dazed and 
shaken. She herself had no maid; a woman 
came every morning to clean the flat, and Ella 
had her meals at a neighbouring restaurant. 

As she made the last turn of the stairs she 
was conscious that there was a man waiting on 
the landing above, with his back to her door. 
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Though she did not know him, he evidently 
recognised her, for he raised his hat. She had a 
dim idea that she had seen him somewhere 
before, but for the moment could not recollect 
the circumstances. 

‘Good evening, Miss Grant,” he said amiably. 
‘“‘T think we have met before. Miss Boston 
introduced me—name of Higgins.” 

She shook her head. 

“IT am afraid I don’t remember you,” she 
said, and wondered whether his business was 
in connection with Stephanie's default. 

“T brought the paper up that you signed 
about three months ago. 

Then she recalled him and went cold. 

“Mr. Isaacs didn’t want to make any kind 
of trouble,’ he said. ‘‘ The bill became due a 
week ago and we have been trying to get Miss 
Boston to pay. As it is, it looks very much as 
though you will have to find the money.” 

“When ? ”’ she asked in dismay. 

“Mr. Isaacs will give you until to-morrow 
night,’ said the man. “I have been waiting 
here since five o'clock to see you. I suppose 
it is convenient, miss ? ”’ 

Nobody knew better than Mr. Isaacs’ clerk 
that it would be most inconvenient, not to say 
impossible, for Ella Grant to produce four 
hundred pounds. 

“T will write to Mr. Isaacs,’ she said, 
finding her voice at last. 

She sat down in the solitude and dusk of her 
flat to think things out. She was overwhelmed, 
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numbed by the tragedy. To owe money that 
she could not pay was to Ella Grant an un- 
speakable horror. 

There was a letter in the letter-box. She 
had taken it out mechanically when she came 
in, and as mechanically slipped her fingers 
through the flap and extracted a folded paper. 
But she put it down without so much as a 
glance at its contents. 

What would Jack say? What a fool she had 
been, what a perfectly reckless fool! She had 
met difficulties before, and had overcome them. 
When she had left her uncle’s house as a child 
of fourteen and had subsisted on the slender 
income which her father had left her, rejecting 
every attempt on the part of Chartres Dane to 
make her leave the home of an invalid maiden 
aunt where she had taken refuge, she had faced 
what she believed was the supreme crisis of life. 

But this was different. 

Chartres Dane! She rejected the thought 
instantly, only to find it recurring. Perhaps 
he would help. She had long since overcome 
any ill-feeling she had towards him, for what- 
ever dislike she had, had been replaced by a 
sense of shame and repentance. She had often 
been on the point of writing him to beg his 
forgiveness, but had stopped short at the thought 
that he might imagine she had some ulterior 
motive in seeking to return to his good graces. 
He was her relative. He had some respon- 
sibility . . . again the thought inserted itself, 
and suddenly she made up her mind. 
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Chartres Dane’s house lay twelve miles out 
of town, a great rambling place set on the 
slopes of a wooded hill, a place admirably 
suited to his peculiar love of solitude. 

She had some difficulty in finding a taxi- 
driver who was willing to make the journey, and 
it had grown dark, though a pale light still 
lingered in the western skies, when she de- 
scended from the cab at the gateway of Hevel 
House. There was a lodge at the entrance of 
the gate, but this had long since been un- 
tenanted. She found her way up the long 
drive to the columned portico in front of the 
house. The place was in darkness, and she 
experienced a pang of apprehension. Suppose 
he was not there? (Even if he were, he would 
not help her, she told herself.) But the 
possibility of his being absent, however, gave 
her courage. 

Her hand was on the bell when there came 
to her a flash of memory. At such an hour he 
would be sitting in the window-recess over- 
looking the lawn at the side of the house. 
She had often seen him there on warm summer 
nights, his glass of port on the broad window- 
ledge, a cigar clenched between his white teeth, 
brooding out into the darkness. 

She came down the steps, and walking on the 
close-cropped grass bordering the flower-beds, 
came slowly, almost stealthily, to the library 
window. The big casement was wide open; a 
faint light showed within, and she stopped dead, 
her heart beating a furious rat-a-plan at the 
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sight of a filled glass on the window-ledge. 
His habits had not changed, she thought ; he 
himself would be sitting just out of sight 
from where she stood, in that window-recess 
which was nearest to her. Summoning all her 
courage, she advanced still farther. He was 
not in his customary place, and she crept 
nearer to the window. 

Colonel Chartres Dane was sitting at a large 
writing-table in the centre of the room; his 
back was toward her, and he was writing by the 
light of two tall candles that stood upon the table. 

At the sight of his back all her courage failed, 
and, as he rose from the table, she shrank back 
into the shadow. She saw his white hand take 
up the glass of wine, and after a moment, 
peeping again, she saw him, still with his back 
to her, put it on the table by him as he sat 
down again. 

She could not do it, she dare not do it, she 
told herself, and turned away sorrowfully. 
She would write to him. 

She had stepped from the grass to the path 
when a man came from an opening in the bushes 
and gripped her arm. 

‘“‘ Hello!’’ he said, ‘‘ who are you, and what 
are you doing here ? ” 

; “Let me go,” she cried, frightened. “ I— 

“What are you doing by the colonel’s 
window ? ”’ 

‘TI am his niece,” she said, trying to recover 
some of her dignity. 
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“T thought you might be his aunt;’’ said the 
gamekeeper ironically. ‘‘ Now, my girl, I am 
going to take you in to the colonel _ 

With a violent thrust she pushed him from 
her; the man stumbled and fell. She heard 
a thud and a groan, and stood rooted to the 
spot with horror. 

‘““ Have I hurt you ?”’ she whispered. There 
was no reply. 

She felt, rather than saw, that he had struck 
his head against a tree in falling, and turning, 
she flew down the drive, terrified, nearly faint- 
ing in her fright. The cabman saw her as she 
flung open the gate and rushed out. 

“ Anything wrong ?’”’ he asked. 

‘“T—I think I have killed a man,” she said 
incoherently, and then from the other end of 
the drive she heard a thick voice cry : 

‘Stop that girl!” 

It was the voice of the gamekeeper, and for a 
moment the blood came back to her heart. 

“Take me away, quickly, quickly,’ she 
cried. 

The cabman hesitated. 

“What have you been doing ? ”’ he asked. 

‘“ ‘Take—take me away,’ she pleaded. 

Again he hesitated. 

‘“ Jump in,” he said gruffly. 





Three weeks later John Penderbury, one of 
the greatest advocates at the Bar, walked into 
Jack Freeder’s chambers. 

The young man sat at his table, his head on 
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his arm, and Penderbury put his hand lightly 
upon the shoulders of the stricken man. 

“You've got to take a hold of yourself, 
Freeder,” he said kindly. ‘‘ You will neither 
help yourself nor her by going under.” 

Jack lifted a white, haggard face to the 
lawyer. 

“Tt is horrible, horrible,’ he said huskily. 
‘““ She’s as innocent as a baby. What evidence 
have they ? ”’ 

““My dear good fellow,’ said Penderbury, 
“the only evidence worth while in a case like 
this is circumstantial evidence. If there were 
direct evidence we might test the credibility of 
the witness. But in circumstantial evidence 
every piece of testimony dovetails into the 
other ; each witness creates one strand of the 
net.” 

“ It is horrible, it is impossible, it is madness 
to think that Ella could——’” 

Penderbury shook his head. Pulling up a 
chair at the other side of the table, he sat down, 
his arms folded, his grave eyes fixed on the 
younger man. 

‘Look at it from a lawyer's point of view, 
Freeder,’ he said gently. “Ella Grant is 
badly in need of money. She has backed a 
bill for a girl-friend and the money is suddenly 
demanded. A few minutes after learning this 
from Isaacs’ clerk, she finds a letter in her 
flat, which she has obviously read—the en- 
velope was opened and its contents extracted— 
a letter which is from Colonel Dane’s lawyers, 


habit of sitting by the window and that he 
usually put his glass of port on the window- 
ledge. What was easier than to drop a fatal 
dose of cyanide into the wine? Remember, 
she admitted that she had hated him and that 
once she threw a knife at him, wounding him, 
so that the scar remained to the day of his 
death. She admitted herself that it was his 
practice to put the wine where she could have 
reached it.” 

He drew a bundle of papers from his pocket, 
unfolded them, and turned the leaves rapidly. 

‘“‘ Here it is,’ and he read: 


“Yes, | saw a glass of wine on the 
window-ledge. The colonel was in the 
habit of sitting in the window on summer 
evenings. I have often seen him there, 
and I knew when I saw the wine that he 
was near at hand.” 


He pushed the paper aside and looked 


keenly at the wretched man before him. 
“She is seen by the gamekeeper, as I say,” 
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he went on, “and this man, attempting to 
intercept her, she struggles from his grasp and 
runs down the drive to the cab. The cabman 
says she was agitated, and when he asked her 
what was the matter, she replied that she had 
killed a man——”’ 

“She meant the gamekeeper,”’ interrupted 
Jack. 

‘““She may or may not, but she made that 
statement. There are the facts, Jack; you 
cannot get past them. The letter from the 
lawyers—which she says she never read—the 
envelope was found open and the letter taken 
out; is it likely that she had not read it? 
The bottle of cyanide of potassium was found 
in her possession, and—’’ he spoke deliberately 
—‘‘ the colonel was found dead at his desk and 
death was due to cyanide of potassium. A 
candle which stood on his desk had been over- 
turned by him in his convulsions, and the first 
intimation the servants had that anything was 
wrong, was the sight of the blazing papers on 
the table, which the gamekeeper saw when 
he returned to report what had occurred in the 
grounds. There is no question what verdict 
the jury will return... .” 

It was a great and a fashionable trial. The 
court-house was crowded, and the public had 
fought for a few places that were vacant in the 
gallery. 

Sir Johnson Grey, the Attorney-General, was 
to lead for the Prosecution, and Penderbury 
had Jack Freeder as his junior. 
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The opening trial was due for ten o'clock, 
but it was half-past ten when the Attorney- 
General and Penderbury came into the court, 
and there was a light in Penderbury’s eyes and 
a smile on his lips which amazed his junior. 

Jack had only glanced once at the pale, 
slight prisoner. He dared not look at her. 

“What is the delay?” he asked irritably. 
“ This infernal judge is always late.” 

At that moment the court rose as the judge 
came on to the Bench, and almost immediately 
afterwards the Attorney-General was addressing 
the court. 

“My lord,’ he said, “I do not purpose 
offering any evidence in this case on behalf of 
the Crown. Last night I received from Dr. 
Merriget, an eminent practitioner of Townville, 
a sworn statement on which I purpose examin- 
ing him. 

“Dr. Merriget,’’ the Attorney-General went 
on, “‘ has been travelling in the Near East, and 
a letter which was sent to him by the late 
Colonel Dane only reached him a week ago, 
coincident with the doctor learning that these 
proceedings had been taken against the prisoner 
at the bar. 

‘Dr. Merriget immediately placed himself 
in communication with the Crown officers of the 
law, as a result of which I am in a position to 
tell your lordship that I do not intend offering 
evidence against Ella Grant. 

‘“ Apparently Colonel Dane had long suspected 
that he was suffering from an incurable disease, 
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and to make sure, he went to Dr. Merriget and 
submitted himself to an examination. The 
reason for his going to a strange doctor is, that 
he did not want to have it known that he 
had been consulting specialists in town. The 
doctor confirmed his worst fears, and Colonel 
Dane returned to his home. Whilst on the 
Continent, the doctor received a letter from 
Colonel Dane, which I purpose reading.” 

He took a letter from the table, adjusted 
his spectacles, and read : 


‘DEAR Dr. MERRIGET,—It occurred to 
me after I had left you the day before yester- 
day, that you must have identified me, 
for 1 have a dim recollection that we met 
at a garden party. I am not, as you 
suggested, taking any other advice. I 
know too well that this fibrous growth 
is beyond cure, and | purpose to-night 
taking a fatal dose of cyanide of potassium. 
I feel that I must notify you in case by a 
mischance there is some question as to how 
I met my death.—Very sincerely yours, 

‘““CHARTRES DANE.” 


‘“T feel that the ends of justice will be 
served,’ continued the Attorney-General, “* if 
I call the doctor. . . .” 


“It was not very long before another Crown 
case came the way of Jack Freeder. A week 
after his return from his honeymoon, he was 
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sent for to the Public Prosecutor’s office, and 
that gentleman interviewed him. 

‘You did so well in the Flackman case, 
Freeder, that I want you to undertake the 
prosecution of Wise. Undoubtedly you will 
gain kudos in a trial of this description, for 
the Wise case has attracted a great deal of 
attention.” 

‘What is the evidence?” asked Jack 
bluntly. 

‘‘ Circumstantial, of course,’ said the Public 
Prosecutor, ‘“‘ but——”’ 

Jack shook his head. 

“T think not, sir,’ he said firmly but 
respectfully. ‘I will not prosecute in another 
case of murder unless the murder is committed 
in my presence.’ 

The Public Prosecutor stared at him. 

“That means you will never take another 
murder prosecution—have you given up 
criminal work, Mr. Freeder ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jack gravely; “my wife 
doesn’t like it.”’ 

To-day, Jack Freeder is referred to in legal 
circles as a glaring example of how a promising 
career can be ruined by marriage. 








The Treasure of the 
Kalahari 


OMANCE may come on the heels of 
tragedy. 

So it came to Mirabelle Maynard at Red Cot 
farm in Sussex; for when the shock of her 
brother’s death had passed, she found a certain 
tender interest in the letters which arrived, 
sometimes from Bulawayo, sometimes from 
Kimberley, but as often as not bearing the 
postmark of the mail-sorting van. They were 
well expressed letters in a crabbed hand- 
writing, and they told her of things that left 
her a little breathless ; and when she had read 
them through she would sit down and indite 
epistles almost as voluminous, and these she 
addressed to the Rev. George Smith at a little 
store in Mafeking. She did not know that it 
was a little store, but the Reverend George very 
kindly told her so. 

He did not tell her that it was a Kaffir store, 
and that the letters, by arrangement, were sent 
on to him, since his own addresses were un- 
certain and shifting. But he did hint that he 
was young and single and that he was good- 
looking. He said, amongst other things, that 
he had left the ministry and was devoting his 

793 
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life and energy to securing justice for her and 
punishment for the venal officials who were 
endeavouring to rob her of her inheritance. 

Upon a certain day, Mirabelle Maynard 
mortgaged and let her farm, booked a first-class 
passage to Capetown on the Dover Castle, and 
disappeared from England. She was destined 
never to meet the romantic clergyman whose 
summons brought her feet to the corridors of 
adventure. ... 

There was a time, in the queer days follow- 
ing the rising and the subsequent rush to 
the diamond diggings westward of Fourteen 
Streams, when the citizens of a_ certain 
Bechuanaland town decided that one Walter 
Vellors, who was awaiting execution at the fine 
and new stone gaol for the murder of a store- 
keeper, was not really a bad fellow as fellows 
went; and anyway, these damned _ store- 


keepers ... Peruvian Jews most of them 
. . . too bad that a fellow like Walter .. . or 
was it Jim? .. . should swing, eh, boys ? 


They got up a petition, and they had a meet- 
ing, and they telegraphed the legislature at 
Capetown, and finally they held up Zeeder- 
berg’s coach eighteen miles outside of Geelow, 
and took therefrom the official and only hang- 
man the country possessed. Him they made so 
gloriously drunk that his name appears first of 
the signatories to another petition, which begins : 


‘‘ We free men of Bechuanaland, holding 
capital punishment in abhorrence—etc.,” 
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and may be seen to this day framed in the office 
of the Minister of Justice. 

Then the same free men seduced from their 
lofty duty the chief warder (who was Governor) 
and three common warders (two half-coloured), 
so that the Governor and warders and con- 
demned prisoner fraternised in maudlin fashion. 

Into this electric atmosphere rode Captain 
Bill Stark, a lean, brown, expectant man. 

He came into Adderley Street (so they had 
christened a strip of dust that divided one line 
of tin shanties from the other), and they turned 
out of the Grand Hotel in such a great hurry to 
tell the news that the Grand Hotel swayed 
crazily. 

They told him, all speaking at once. 

“Poor feller, he’s suffered, Sheriff . 
damned storekeeper robbed him, you bet. 
Why, one feller I know robbed another feller 
I know. . . . Anyway, everybody’s against it, 
that’s all.” 

‘“TIs that so?” said Bill Stark. ‘‘ And the 
gaol staff, you say : eo 

“ Everybody,’ ’ doggedly, but not without 


triumph. 

‘““ And the hangman ? ”’ 

“ That’s God’s _ truth. . Now, Cap- 
tain... .” 


But the Captain was riding for the gaol. 
He was Chief Constable, Sheriff, and Tax- 
Collector. He rode through the gate, and the 
warder held the rein as he flung off and into the 
guardroom. 
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‘Properly speaking, Captain Stark,” said 
the chief warder, on his dignity and in that 
falsetto which the illiterate regard as a toler- 
able imitation of high-class conversation, 
“properly speaking, you have no status in 
this. I am responsible, sir, to the High Com- 
missioner... .” 

“Turn round,” said Stark wearily. ‘ You 
coloured men go first. Open the door of the 
first cell. ...In you go. Now your keys, 
Schultz—all of them. Thank you.” 

They did not argue, not even the chief 
warder, partly because the long barrel of a 
service Webley was sticking into his belt, and 
partly because it was not until he subsequently 
indicted his ‘‘ Report on Outrageous Happen- 
ing in Geelow Gaol” that he thought of 
appropriate repartee. 

So Stark locked the men in the cell and went 
in search of Walter Vellors. Him he found, 
and Walter protested indignantly. 

‘““My dear man,” said Captain Bill Stark 
testily, “‘if you go shooting up storekeepers and 
robbing their safes, you can’t complain about 
being punished.”’ 

“JT refuse to be hanged until I have an 
accredited minister of the Gospel,” said Walter 
Vellors, within his rights. 

‘Why argue ?”’ pleaded Bill, as he strapped 
the man. ‘ You'll be seeing Peter in a second 
or so.” 

‘* Half a minute,’’ said Vellors, his unshaven 
face twitching. “‘ There’s something I want 
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to get off my chest. It is about a mine and 
a girl——”’ 

Bill Stark’s lips curled until he looked like an 
angry dog. 

“If you get sentimental I’ll cry,” he said, 
“and crying never did improve my appear- 
ance——”’ 

““There’s no sentiment about it,” said 
Vellors, surprisingly cool. ‘‘I did up this 
Peruvian, and I was the fellow that killed 
Jan van Rhys at Laager Sprint. I shot Pieter 
Roos down in the Lydenberg district, and— 
oh, I’ve done a lot and I guess I’m fully entitled 
to the company of the saints. But this girl’s 
in the Kalahari by now. I sent her a fake 
plan—all jumbled up ... got an idea she’d 
come up to Bulawayo to see me, because, from 
what her brother said and her picture, she’s 
a good looker, and... Ima lady’s man 
myself.”’ 

“Get on to the mine,” snarled Stark, “ and 
remember that serial stories bore me stiff.’”’ 

But Mr. Walter Vellors was not to be hurried. 
He and a man named Maynard had located a 
“pan” in the Kalahari desert—a ten-mile 
stretch of alluvial gold. 

‘“T’m willing to admit that it was a miracle,” 
he confessed. “‘I met Maynard, who was a 
new chum just out from England, looking for 
a new home for him and his sister. I told the 
tale about the alluvial. I’ve told it a hundred 
times to suckers, and some have fallen and some 
have passed me by. But Maynard took up the 
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idea, and him and me went out into the bush 
country for a two days’ trip. It lasted a month 
because we lost ourselves, and if 1t hadn’t been 
for striking a Hottentot village I’d have died 
natural. And then we found the ‘* pan.’ 
Maynard found it and took samples—we had 
no water to wash it, but he said there was a 
new way of dealing with that kind of stuff. 
Anyway, we got back to Vryburg and washed 
the samples, and then Maynard got a heat 
stroke and pegged out. That looked as if I’d 
got an easy job, but it wasn’t. He’d registered 
the claim in his own name, and that damned 
Commissioner wouldn’t listen to me when I 
told him I was Maynard’s partner. It appears 
that in a will he’d left everything to his 
sister. 

“It was tough luck on me, Sheriff—there 
was a million, or maybe ten, and I couldn’t 
touch it. The chief of police at Vryburg gave 
me twenty-four hours to get out of town, so 
I dodged up to Mafeking and got a grand idea. 
I wrote to the girl and told her all about the 
gold claims me and her brother had, and asked 
her to come out to Bulawayo. I called myself 
Smith—George Smith.” 

‘Well?’ asked the Sheriff coldly, as the 
man paused. 

“Give us a gasper, Sheriff,’ begged Mr. 
Vellors. ‘“‘ This story is worth the makings 
. .. I’m not kidding you. I told the girl not 
to go to the Government office at Vryburg— 
I said there was a plot to swindle her. I 
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wanted to see her first, you understand, to get 
my share. Well, she wrote a lovely letter 
thanking me for my kindness, and said she’d 
meet me, not at Bulawayo, but at Kibi Cubo 
—that’s a ‘tot’ village near the supposed 
property. You see’’—the prisoner drew the 
smoke into his lungs and paused before he 
exhaled—‘“ you see, I had to give her a second 
place where we could meet, but I never dreamt 
that she would go into the desert. Being 
young, maybe, and romantic .. .” 

‘When is she due ? ”’ asked Stark quickly. 

‘“ To-day.” 

Again the Sheriff’s lips curled back. 

‘“ You’re lying, I guess——”’ 

“Tf I die this minute——” protested the 
other indignantly. 

The Sheriff looked at his watch. 

“In five minutes,’ he said tersely, ‘‘ whether 
you speak the truth or lie... .” 

And when it was all over he went down town 
and rode his horse to the group before the 
Grand Hotel—silent, uneasy, fearful. 

‘‘T’ve hanged your friend,’’ said Bill, staring 
coldly down on them, “and he’s completely 
dead. Got anything to say?” 

Somebody had, after a long and speechless 
while. 

‘“* No good crying over spilt milk, Captain.”’ 

“ That’s so,” said Bill Stark. “‘ And now, 
you miners and loafers, get back to your huts ; 
and whilst I’m in my best admonitory mood, 
I want to tell the gentleman who is buying 
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diamonds from the natives working the Boyson 
field, that if I catch him or any other man 
engaged in J.D.B., I’ll put him on the Break- 
water at Capetown for seven years.” 

He rode away. 

“ Bullying swine,” said a voice. 

Captain Stark did not turn in his saddle. He 
rode at a hack canter to the telegraph office, 
and found the operator drinking neat whisky 
and cheating himself at patience. 

‘Get me a through line to Vryburg,”’ he said, 
and the operator, who knew him, did not 
argue. ‘‘ Ask this . . .” said Bill, and waited 
until the answer came: 


“Gold claims registered in Maynard’s 
name. No sign of sister. Ask Brakpan 
Halt, nearest railway stop to claims.” 


Brakpan Halt was more difficult toreach. No 
answer came for half an hour, and then: 


“Young lady detrained; bought Cape 
cart, three horses from Tyl, and trekked 
west this morning.” 


“Tell him,” said Bill, “to send somebody 
out to bring her back to the rail.’””, And, when 
that message had gone through: ‘‘ Get Masa- 
bili and tell the stationmaster to hold the 
Bulawayo mail for me . 

“You won’t get any mail train at Masabili,”’ 
interrupted the operator, with the satisfaction 
of one possessing superior information. “It’s 
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thirty-five miles from here to Masabili halt, and 
the train goes through at midnight.” 

Bill Stark scratched his long nose thought- 
fully. 

“T may make it with two horses,” he said. 

Riding the one and leading the other, he 
cantered out of town, watched by resentful 
citizens. He was ten miles on his road before 
he remembered that, in his capacity as Coroner, 
he had not held the necessary inquest on the 
late Mr. Walter Vellors. 

The road was bad, and half-way one of his 
horses fell lame and had to be left at the mule 
station where the coaches changed teams. He 
reached the brow of the hill overlooking Masa- 
bili in time to see the faint red lights of the mail 
dimming in the desert. 

At four in the morning a leisurely goods train 
drew in, and he made the journey northward 
in a truck which was carrying a huge dynamo 
for a new power station at Bulawayo. 

‘It is the only covered truck, Sheriff,’ said 
the train guard apologetically. ‘‘ My caboose 
is full of parcel mail.”’ 

“Tt will do,”’ said Stark. 

The sleep he enjoyed in that car nearly cost 
him his life. 

He was turned out at Brakpan Halt at two 
o’clock on a blazing afternoon. 

‘‘No, mister, she hasn’t come back. As a 
matter of fact,’’ said the stationmaster frankly, 
“I didn’t rightly get your instructions. And 
if it comes to that, I can’t take no orders 
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from Geelow—where in hell is Geelow any- 
way?” 

‘Did you send out to search for this lady or 
didn’t you ? ”’ asked Bill Stark, and the slightly, 
but only slightly, coloured official told the 
truth. 

“T didn’t. I’ve got enough trouble of my 
own. ‘There were four cases of cigarettes stolen 
from the 17-down yesterday, and I’ve been 
worried to death about it. They couldn’t have 
been pinched at this siding. How could they 
have got ’em away—the thieves, I mean ? 
And I get reported twice a week because the 
Bulawayo mail can’t get water. She sits here 
and hoots for hours, and I live four miles away 
and have to come in. Why don’t they take 
their water at Mahagobi? That’s what I say 

. settin’ here hooting all night for water . . . 
I have to come in and set the pump going. . . .” 

Bill Stark cursed him evenly but fearfully. 

“Damn you and your pump and your hoot- 
ing locos,” he snapped. ‘“ You'll have a life 
on your hands, you coffee-coloured son of a 
Hottentot. Get me a horse and don’t argue, 
or [’l] skin your head ! ”’ 

The station premises adjoined an ancient 
farm belonging to the Dutchman from whom 
the girl had secured her Cape cart and horses. 
The Sheriff interviewed Mr. Tyl, and learnt 
little save that the girl had paid twice the 
value for her purchases. 

“Ach! She seemed a capable young 
woman, She said she was going to meet 
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friends, and, man, she could drive. She hada 
little farm in England and she sold it to come 
out... .I1 told her where the water holes 
were... .” 

‘““T want two horses, baas,’’ said the Sheriff 
briefly. 

He stopped long enough to load one animal 
with biscuit and biltong and two great water- 
bags, and as the sun slipped down behind the 
dwarf thorn trees, he headed westward, follow- 
ing the tracks of wheels. 

He went on till darkness failed, and then, 
lantern in hand and leading his horses, he 
followed on foot until the tracks grew more 
difficult to read. Before daybreak he was on 
the trail, and when daylight came at last he 
extinguished his lantern, snatched a _ hasty 
meal, and rode on at a jog-trot. A minor cause 
for annoyance was the discovery that his watch 
had gone dead. Thereafter he had to judge 
the time by the position of the sun. 

He had passed the thick belt of wacht-ein- 
bitje bushes, and had come to sheer, unadulter- 
ated desert, where the tracks no longer appeared. 
There had been a gale of wind in the night— 
he had heard it with something like fear in his 
heart—and fine sand had drifted over the 
wheel tracks. After two hours’ search he 
picked up the trail, only to lose it again. Once 
he passed a solitary Hottentot woman tramp- 
ing unerringly to her kraal. She had seen no 
white girl, nor Cape cart. 

On the third day he halted finally and 
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definitely. His horses were exhausted, and his 
stock of water was running low. 

And then, at the moment when he was taking 
a compass bearing for the first stage of his 
retreat, there came over a low ridge of sand a 
weary horse and rider. At first he thought it 
was a boy—she sat astride, a slim figure in 
white, her head bowed dejectedly on her breast. 

He stood staring at her, and she would have 
passed unnoticing if he had not found his 
voice. At the sound of his yell she reined in 
her horse, and, shading her eyes, looked toward 
him. 

Another second, and she turned her horse’s 
head in his direction, and the half-dead animal 
made an heroic effort to trot. 

“ Thank God I’ve found you, Mr. Smith!” 
she called hysterically as she slipped from the 
saddle. ‘‘ Oh, I’m so frightened of this place ! 


I’ve been two nights. ...I missed the 
village. .. . If I had only gone on to Bula- 
wayo....” 


She stumbled and would have fallen, but his 
arm was about her. 

“Sit down, Miss—er—Maynard,” he said 
awkwardly. 

It would have been an awkward meeting in 
any circumstances. He had never troubled to 
think what she was like. She was just a 
woman—somebody’s sister. He certainly had 
never thought of her as pretty, with a mop of 
golden hair and a skin like milk and peaches. 

‘Everybody thought I was mad to come 
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out, but of course I didn’t tell them about the 
horrible way the Commissioner at Vryburg had 
behaved,” she went on a little breathlessly. 
“And I’ve done a whole lot of desert travel— 
my poor brother and I spent every winter in 
Algeria before things went wrong, and we... 
You are Mr. Smith, aren’t you ? ”’ 

Bill Stark blinked like a man waking from 
sleep. 

“To be perfectly honest, I’m not,” he 
blurted. ‘‘ Smith, whose real name is Vellors, 
is dead—hanged. I hanged him. I’m the 
Sheriff of Geelow. . . .” 

He cursed himself when he saw the horror in 
her face. 

In an instant she was on her feet, staring at 
him, terrified. 

“Hanged ...oh no! Mr. Smith was my 
friend—how horrible ! ”’ 

‘I’m a dam’ fool for telling you,” said Bill 
Stark, a trifle incoherently. ‘‘ Excuse the 
language. . . . Yes, Vellors was a murderer and 
he had to go. He told me all about you and 
the fake mine—there’s a real mine somewhere, 
but the Commissioner at Vryburg will tell you 
all about that—told me just before—just before 
his ”—he coughed—“ untimely end.”’ 

This time she really fainted, and Bill Stark, 
in a panic, dashed to his pack horse, and, un- 
strapping the last water-bottle, poured an 
improvident quantity over her face. 

“You must forgive me if I’m a little shaken,” 
she said unsteadily. “1 think I am—what you 
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called yourself just now. Hadn’t we better be 
getting back ? ”’ 

Bill nodded slowly. 

“Mr. Smith said that they would stop at 
nothing to get the claims,’ she said. She 
seemed to be speaking her thoughts aloud. “I 
suppose you have told me the truth ? ” 

He did not answer. He was looking at her 
in amazement. 

“That is why he asked me to meet him 
without letting anybody know,” she continued 
listlessly. ‘‘ So you have killed him ! ”’ 

Bill cleared his throat, but before he could 
protest she went on: 

“TI don’t for a moment imagine that you 
want to kill me, though if you would kill a 
clergyman——”’ 

“A what ? ”’ 

“You know Mr. Smith was a missionary,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ That is how he came to meet my 
brother.” 

“Good God!’ gasped the awestricken 
Sheriff. ‘‘ Did Wally tell you that ? ” 

“ Don’t let us talk about it,’’ she said. ‘‘ Shall 
we go back ? ”’ 

‘“OQne moment.” Bill Stark was aroused. 
“This Vellors was a notoriously bad character 
and a triple murderer. I hanged him because 
there was nobody else there to do it—and he 
wanted hanging badly ! ”’ 

She sighed and looked across the waste of 
bush and sand, and it hurt him to read the 
scepticism in her drawn face. 
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‘‘ I didn’t believe him when he started telling 
this story—about the gold-pan and you and 
your brother. It was the only decent thing he 
ever did—to tell me, I mean.”’ 

She was not convinced ; such is the contrari- 
ness of women, she could smile when he asked 
her what had happened to her Cape cart. 

“I don’t know. One of the horses died. 
And then my riding horse died too. I think 
they must have been sick. I saddled the 
other.”’ 

“Oh!” said Bill, and then, gravely: “I 
think we’d better get back.”’ 

They rode side by side almost in silence. 
Twice he halted to consult the map he had 
borrowed from the stationmaster, and set a 
course with the help of his compass. And on 
the second occasion, when they had stopped to 
eat a frugal meal and drink sparingly of the 
rapidly diminishing stock of water, she saw him 
frown and shake the little instrument. 

‘“ That’s funny,” he said. 

‘What is funny? I should like to be 
amused.”’ 

She looked over his shoulder as he laid the 
compass on the map. 

‘“‘ That isn’t the north,” she said. ‘‘ Look! 
The needle is pointing to the west ! ”’ 

‘‘ So I observe,”’ he said quietly. ‘* I’ve been 
using this infernal thing by night, otherwise 
I should have seen it was wrong.” 

He took out his watch and looked at the 
dial. 
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“That went wrong the day I left the rail,’ 
he said, “ and——”’ 

He stopped suddenly. 

“T travelled up in company with a big 
dynamo that was being shipped up to Bula- 
wayo—Miss Maynard, do you know what a 
dynamo is ? ”’ 

“TI know what a dynamo is,” she said. ‘ It 
is a machine for making electrical current.’’ 

He nodded. 

“It is also a powerful magnet,” he said, 
‘and my compass isn’t worth three grains of 
sand.” 

They looked at one another in dead 
silence. 

“Is that so?’ she said mechanically, and 
then: ‘“ I think I believe you, Mr.—Mr.——’ 

‘ Stark,” he suggested. 

“ About Smith—ugh!”’’ she shuddered. 
“Tm glad ...in away. What shall we do 
now ?”’ 

He had already considered that problem and 
had found no satisfying solution. 

“We will strike east,” he said. ‘‘ You 
haven’t a compass, of course ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

“‘ Nothing so intelligent,’’ she said, and there 
was a note of bitterness in her flippancy. 
‘‘ Nothing but unlimited faith in humanity and 
a taste for adventure. Did it... was he 
hurt ? How dreadful that you had to do it!” 
Her mind was still on the hanging. 

‘We'll go east,” he said. “ We can judge 
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roughly, but where we’ll land eventually, the 
Lord He knows! ”’ 

Morning brought them to the end of the 
water. He dug down into the sandy soil, 
using his broad-bladed hunting-knife, and she 
stood holding her horse’s head, watching him 
curiously. 

““ We’re lost, aren’t we ? ”’ she said, and with 
her words there came to him in full force the 
terrific danger in which she stood. The hanging 
sheriff sat down with a groan as he realised that 
the real treasure of the desert stood before him, 
a white-faced girl in whose eyes was dawning 
the fear of death. 

“No, no, not lost,’ he said huskily, and 
struggled to his feet. ‘“‘ Over there. .. .” 

He pointed with a hand that shook, and 
somehow his momentary weakness gave her 
courage. 

That night they lay down side by side, their 
tongues parched, their throats harsh and dry. 
He heard her soft weeping in the darkness, and, 
putting out his arm, drew her toward him until 
her head was pillowed on his shoulder. 

‘“T’m sorry,’ he muttered. 

‘‘ I’m sorry, too,” she said, with a little catch 


in her voice. ‘“‘ And I’mnotsorry . . . though 
I wish we could . . . could die less thirstily ! ”’ 
She sat up suddenly. 


‘‘ What was that ? ” she gasped. 

There came to his ears a faint and eerie wail 
of sound. 

“I’m glad you heard it,’’ he said in a low 
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voice. “‘I thought I was imagining things— 
listen ! ”’ 

They stood up, straining their ears. 

And then it came again—a thin, sobbing 
shriek. With trembling fingers the Sheriff lit 
the candle in his lantern. 

“What is it?” she asked in an awful 
whisper, but he did not answer, striding ahead, 
his lantern throwing long shadows on the grey 
sands and revealing the yellow blossoms of the 
dwarf trees. 

An hour, two hours passed, and she was ready 
to drop with exhaustion, when suddenly she 
found herself climbing the steep sides of an 
embankment, and she stumbled over a long 
obstruction. 

“ The railway !’’ she gasped. 

But he did not speak. Standing in the 
centre of the track, he was waving his lantern 
to and fro, and presently she was blinded by 
the glare of a head-lamp as the engine of 
the Bulawayo mail came round the shoulder 
of a sandy hill, and the howl of her siren, 
heard nearer at hand, was very pleasant 
music. 


“It was the engine hooting for water at the 
halt,’’ he said. 

He sat by her side, one arm about her, her 
head again on his shoulder. 

“And of course we walked in a circle. [ll 
start you off for Vryburg in the morning, and 
then what will you do? ”’ 
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“IT don’t know.’’ She looked up at him. 
“What are you going to do? ”’ 

He considered a moment. 

“T’ve got something to clear up at Geelow, 
and then I’m at your service,”’ he said. 

He had remembered his duties as a coroner. 
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The Man Who Killed 
Himself 


RESTON SOMERVILLE was standing on 
his balcony as the train wheezed and 
snorted up the last stiff slope to Caux. So that 
he saw the man and the woman arrive. There 
were a pair of prismatic field-glasses on the 
little, round, iron table which, with a basket- 
chair, constituted the furniture of the balcony, 
and he focused them upon the station. 

Yes, he was right, and, curiously enough, he 
had expected them that very day by that very 
train. They would not see him, the gaudy sun- 
blind above him was cover; besides, he was 
too far away. He watched them walking up 
the path, a porter carrying their two valises. 
Behind, walking at his leisure, was George 
Dixon; him he had recognised almost before 
he had stepped on to the platform. 

Marie and the man were coming to the hotel 
of the Stars! They might, in decency, have 
gone to the Palace or the Grand, or to one of 
the big pensions. But Templar! He smiled. 
Templar had no finesse. 

He looked again through the glasses. 

Marie had grown stouter. He could not see 
the colour of her hair, but doubted whether it 
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was still the same fluff of gold that he had 
known seventeen years before. 

As to Templar, he had put on flesh consider- 
ably. It was over a year since he had seen him ! 

Somerville shrugged his shoulders and turned 
to survey the glory of Lac Leman, blue, purple, 
and eau de nil. There was snow on Grammont 
that had come in the night. The Dent du Midi 
was white down to the tree line. Two thousand 
feet below him was Territet, a toy-town set in 
a garden. A beautiful country and a wonderful 
world, and for him prospects of the brightest, 
except ... 

He walked back into his room, unlocked a 
bureau and took out a weather-stained grip. 
It was fastened with two locks, and these he 
opened at leisure. He put in his hand and 
pulled forth a leather case which also needed 
unlocking. There were two packages of letters, 
a few photographs, and something in a blue 
envelope. He had carried this around for years. 
There was absolutely no necessity for his doing 
so. Indeed, it amounted to a folly. It wasa 
certificate of marriage, and recorded the fact 
that Preston George Somerville had married 
Marie Clara Legrande, and the date was seven- 
teen years before. Why a man should carry 
about the evidence of his own bigamy, that 
criminal folly of his which, for seventeen years, 
had been an unceasing nightmare, he could not 
explain. He had married when he was eighteen, 
and his married life had been short but violent. 
His wife had left him, and then Marie Templar 
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had come along. He might have told her the 
truth, and was on the point of doing so—he 
put away the certificate and locked it up. He 
had spent the greater part of seventeen years 
wondering as much over the things he did not 
do as those he had done. 

There was a tap at the door. 

‘““Come in,” he said, looked up, and crossed 
the room with outstretched hands to welcome 
George Dixon. 

‘Why, you're looking fine, Preston,’ said 
that man of law, returning the grip. ‘“ How on 
earth did you know I was in Switzerland ? 
It knocked me over to get your wire.” 

‘““T read the newspapers,” said Somerville, 
“especially the Visitors’ List, and I spotted you 
at Interlaken.” 

‘One item of news I’ve to break to you, old 
man,” said Dixon, ‘“‘ and it is that I must be 
back in London in three days’ time. That 
means that I must leave this paradise to-night 
or to-morrow.” 

Somerville nodded slowly. 

“It couldn’t be better,’ he said. ‘‘ Sounds 
uncomplimentary,¥doesn’t it? Well, it isn’t 
really.” 

‘And now what is the trouble ? ’’ began the 
lawyer. ‘‘ And before you tell me anything, 
I suppose you know who is here ? ” 

Somerville nodded again. 

‘“‘T came up in the train with him,’ Dixon 
went on. “Is there going to be—a settle- 
ment ? ”’ 
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“Yes, there is going to be a settlement.”’ 

Somerville’s voice was soft, and he seemed to 
be speaking half to himself. 

‘Well, if I can do anything to bring that 
about, Preston, I'll wait a week,” said the other 
heartily. ‘“‘ Man, you’ve been ten times a fool 
to have let this thing go on. I could have 
stopped it for you ten years ago when you 
first told me, if you'd only given me the 
word.” 

“Tl stop it—myself,” said Somerville, and 
Mr. Dixon looked at him curiously. 

“How did this man Templar come into the 
case? You never explained it to me.” 

Somerville was filling his pipe, his eyes fixed 
upon the bluey-white mountains, and he did 
not reply immediately. 

‘There is much that I haven’t told you,” 
he said, “ but Templar is the easiest thing to 
explain. Marie, that is my second wife, was 
a member of a third-class musical company 
which came to the wilderness where I was 
nursing my private grief—I think that is the 
expression. Templar was her manager in more 
senses than one. I think I was a little mad. 
In fact, I think I was very mad. I was keen 
on Marie, and that in itself was a form of lunacy. 
I am not going to make excuses, George, and 
really the excuse I offer reveals my greatest 
offence ; but I was not sober for fourteen days 
when I took Marie Legrande—God knows what 
her real name was—to the nearest joy town, 
perjured myself before the necessary official, 
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and took her for better or for worse. She dis- 
covered the truth three months afterwards, 
through Templar. Personally, I think she 
would have let the thing go without bothering, 
only, unfortunately ’’—he pronounced all five 
syllables of the word—“ Templar wasn’t of the 
letting-go sort. It was my misfortune that I 
had money. That’s the story: Templar and 
she have been running together ever since. I 
tell you, I don’t think Marie is a bad lot. She 
is one of the weak, fluffy type, who loves the 
good things of life, and I have kept her and 
Templar on Easy Street ever since. I have 
lived through ’’—he shrugged his shoulders— 
“T am going to be melodramatic, if I am not 
careful,’ he said, with a faint smile. ‘‘I was 
content to pay and go on paying, only’ 

“Only what ?’’ asked George. 

The other got up and strolled out on to the 
balcony, looked around and came back before 
he answered. 

‘When my first wife ran away from me, I 
had been married about six months,” he re- 
sumed in that slow, matter-of-fact tone of his. 
“Seven or eight months later—in fact, a few 
weeks after I had married Marie—I received a 
note from my first wife, asking me if I could 
meet her. It was that note which fell into the 
hands of Templar, and left him in no doubt 
whatever as to my offence. That, however, is 
by the way. I met the first Mrs. Somerville, 
and she made me a present—the most wonderful 
present that any man has ever received at 
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the hands of a woman.’ His voice shook 
momentarily. 

From his inside pocket he took a flat leather 
case, opened and handed it to the lawyer. 
George Dixon saw the smiling face of a girl, 
radiant and beautiful, looking out at him from 
the leather frame. 

‘Who is this ? ”’ he asked in surprise. 

“My daughter.” 

“Your daughter ? ’”’ gasped George. ‘‘ But I 
never knew——’”’ 

“That was one of the secrets I kept,” said 
Somerville, and took the case back. 

He looked at the face for a moment, closed 
the cover, and replaced it in his pocket. 

‘“That was one of the secrets I kept,” he 
repeated, “‘and will explain, if nothing else 
does, just why I have been so complacent. I 
know as well as you that, if 1 went into court, 
my punishment would be purely nominal. I 
might even gain the respectful sympathies of 
a court crowded with stout ladies from Bays- 
water. But this’’—he tapped his pocket— 
“how would it affect this? No, no, George, 
that wasn’t the solution.” 

“But does Templar know ? ”’ 

Somerville nodded. 

“That is why he’s coming three months 
before his time,” he said. ‘‘ He only discovered 
the fact a month or so ago. My little girl is at 
Cheltenham, and apparently she took part in 
some school theatricals, and earned an honour- 
able mention in the local newspaper. The 
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honourable mentioner, unhappily, added the 
name of Preston Somerville as the father of this 
delightful debutante. They had a pull before 
they knew about Maisie. What sort of a pull 
have they now?” 

‘But there must be a solution, there must, 
Preston,’ said George. “‘Couldn’t you send 
the girl to Americ e 

Somerville stopped him with a gesture. 

“Solutions and solutions,’ he said; “ and 
because I have hit upon one I telegraphed to 
you, providentially discovering you at Inter- 
laken, to come along and see me. My affairs 
at home are in pretty straight order, but I 
wanted you to know about the girl, because 

ou may have to administer my estate.”’ 

“Good God!” cried George Dixon. “ You’re 
not going to find that way out! Think, think, 
Preston! You used to be so clever at this sort 
of thing when we were at Oxford. Don’t you 
remember our crime club discussion, how you 
used to work out the solution of all the story 
mysteries, and plan to the minutest detail 
mysteries even more mysterious than appeared 
in newspapers? Surely some of that old 
ingenuity remains ? ”’ 

Somerville stopped in his restless stride and 
looked down at the other. 

“It’s curious you recall that,’ he said, 
“extremely curious. Because, as I say, I 
think I have found the solution to all my 
problems.”’ 

George sprang up, his eyes blazing. 
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“T knew you would, old fellow. By Gad, 


I’m glad!” 
“Yes, I’ve found a solution,” said the other 
slowly. “I’ve had a detective watching these 


two people. It was he who wired me that I 
might expect them here. My sleuth discovered 
many interesting facts, but none quite so vitally 
important as ”” he paused. 

‘““ As ?”’ said George Dixon impatiently. 

“As the thing he carries in his right-hand 
waistcoat pocket,’ said Somerville, speaking 
with quiet emphasis. 

“What is it ? ’’ asked the other curiously. 

“ That you will discover. We must leave the 
revelation to the very last chapter,” smiled 
Preston Somerville. ‘“ But there it is, snug in 
his right-hand waistcoat pocket.’ He laughed 
softly. ‘I’ve lived through’ hell because of 
that man,” he said, without raising his voice. 
‘“ The woman is different. I’m certain of that. 
She alone would never trouble me.” 

He heaved a long sigh, then turned abruptly 
to his friend, and his tone was brisk and business- 
like. 

‘Now, George, Ill tell you just what I 
want you to do, in case my scheme goes 
wrong... .” 

In a large double bedroom of the Hotel of the 
Stars, the stout and florid Mr. Templar sat on 
the edge of his bed, looking at the lady who was 
registered in his name. She was on her knees 
before her open valise, unpacking with some 
show of reluctance. 

26* 
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‘You told me that we'd only be here a day,” 
she said discontentedly. 

“It all depends, Marie,’ said the other, 
speaking through his cigar. ‘‘ We may have 
to wire home for money.” 

Her next words confirmed Mr. Somerville’s 
judgment. 

‘““Why don’t you leave him alone?” she 
asked, twisting round and sitting on her heels. 
She was still a passably pretty woman, though 
the gold of her hair did not carry conviction to 
the sophisticated. ‘‘ Poor devil! We've bled 
him enough, and we've got enough too, Joe; 
why not let’s go back home and see that farm 
you're always talking about ? ” 

Mr. Templar chuckled. There was little of 
the desperado in his appearance, for he was 
mild, thin-haired, and readily amused. His 
face was pink, his bulging eyes unlined. He 
took life very easily. 

“Tf I had listened to you,” he said good- 
humouredly, ‘‘ you'd have had twenty weeks’ 
engagements a year at about four pounds per. 
I should have been managing dirty little third- 
rate companies in dirty little fourth-rate towns. 
Here you are in a beautiful country, living on 
the fat of the land at the best hotels, and you’re 
grousing. You haven’t had a bad time for 
years ; not a real bad time.” 

She had resumed her unpacking. 

“It depends on what you call a bad time,”’ 
she said. ‘I’ve had my bad times, don’t you 
worry! And you’ve had yours too, Joe.’”’ She 
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swung round. “ There’s been times when 
you've thought that Preston was going for you. 
Do you remember that night in Paris when you 
saw him with the fellow from Scotland Yard, 
walking through the café ? ” 

He blinked and swallowed. 

“Shut up,’ he said uneasily. ‘ Prison— 
phew! I'll never do that! I have lived like 
a gentleman, and I think I can die like a 
gentleman,’ and his hand strayed to his right- 
hand waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ There’s something in 
that farm idea, dear,’ he said after a while. 
“Tve always said so too. Let’s try him this 
once, and then we'll chuck it.”’ 

She, on her knees, laughed bitterly. 

“Tf you've said that once, you’ve said it forty 
times ; ariyway, I’m not going to see him.” 

“Did I ask you to ? ’’ demanded Mr. Templar 
in an aggrieved tone. 

It was not till the next morning that he met 
his victim. They were alone on the broad 
stoep of the hotel, looking down over Territet. 
Templar made his usual gambit. 

“Well, Mr. Somerville, I am sorry to trouble 
you again, but things have been going pretty 
badly.” 

“They'll go worse for you,’ interrupted 
Somerville, with unexpected malignity. “I 
shall live to see you some cold, misty morning 
hauling stones from the Dartmoor quarries. 
I’ve promised myself the pleasure of a trip to 
Princetown with this object.” 

Templar was speechless. This was not the 
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man he had known, the cynical, quiet gentleman 
with the hard smile, who had paid without 
question, and had offered him no other offence 
than his contempt. 

‘“‘ T—J———”’ he spluttered. ‘‘ What do you 
mean? Suppose it is you who go there?” 
He raised his voice. “Suppose I send you 
there and bring . . . your daughter to see you ! 
That makes. you sit up, old man? Suppose I 
bring her down ...to see you? That’s a 
different tale, isn’t it ? ” 

A faint flush had come to Somerville’s lean 
cheeks, but his provocation had served its 
purpose. Templar’s loud voice had brought an 
inquisitive waiter to the verandah, who lingered 
a moment, eyeing them interestedly, until the 
fact that his presence was not®frequired was 
made obvious, and he retired. 

“How much do you want this time ? ”’ asked 
Somerville in a quieter voice. 

“Three thousand,” said Templar, made bold 
by anger. “That is, seventy-five oo 
francs Swiss.” 

Somerville walked to the balustrade of “the 
stoep, and leant on his folded arms, looking 
down to the lake. In Templar’s eyes he was a 
crushed and beaten man. That final argument 
about the daughter had been sufficient, said 
Templar to Templar, and exulting in the new 
weapon he planned other raids, conveniently 
forgetting the attractions of farm” Alife which 
panic had conjured. 

Presently the other man looked round. 
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““Meet me to-morrow afternoon at three 
o'clock, in the Gorge du Chauderon.”’ 

“Gorge du Chauderon?’”’ said Templar, 
puzzled. ‘ Where's that ? ” 

“You walk down the hill to Glion, turn to 
your right through the town, and you'll strike 
a road which leads eventually to Les Avants. 
Near the bridge which crosses the gorge, you 
will find a path which runs down to the river- 
bed. It’s a nice, quiet place, where we are not 
likely to be interrupted.” 

“Why not here?” asked the stout man. 
“IT can come to your room to-night——”’ 

“ You'll get your blood-money in the Gorge 
or nowhere,”’ said the other decisively. “‘ What’s 
the matter with you, Templar? Asarule, you 
don’t care for your ‘allowance’ to be trans- 
ferred in a room, where the transaction might 
be witnessed by a hidden detective; that was 
the excuse you made in London for taking me 
out in the middle of the night to the Embank- 
ment.”’ 

‘There are plenty of places we can meet,’ 
growled Templar, ‘“‘ besides——”’ 

‘“That’s the place I have decided upon,” said 
Somerville. 

Templar was eyeing him suspiciously. 

‘“There’s going to be no monkey tricks, you 
know, Preston Somerville! ’’ he blustered. ‘“‘ If 
you try . . . Pll have no mercy on you! ”’ 

Somerville snapped his fingers contemptu- 
ously, and turned away. 

‘* At three o'clock,” he said. 
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‘‘T ll be there,’ between his teeth; ‘ and if 
you attempt any——”’ 

Somerville did not wait. He walked leisurely 
along the stoep, turned in through the lounge, 
and made his way to the manager’s office. 
Templar followed. He had his doubts and his 
own fears. He took a chair where he could 
watch the entrance to the bureau, and as the 
time passed and Somerville did not make a 
reappearance, he began to fidget. Twenty 
minutes had gone when his prey came out, 
talking in low tones to the manager, and Templar 
thought that the manager looked across at him 
with a certain significance. He felt hot, wiped 
his neck with his handkerchief, and rose to his 
feet with a self-conscious cough, and stalked 
back to his room with the self-conscious carriage 
of one wholly disinterested in Somerville’s 
existence. 

Disjointedly and with unusual heat he 
retailed the particulars of his meeting to the 
silent woman. He was badly rattled; was 
impelled three times to the bottle of whisky he 
kept in his trunk, and rendered all the more 
irritable by her unresponsive attitude. 

“Well, say something,’ he snapped at last. 
“What's he after? What’s his game? He 
never treated me like that before. Is he short 
of money ?”’ 

She looked him straight in the face. 

“ Joe,” she said, “ do you want my advice ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Tf it’s the kind of advice I want,” he said, 
biting savagely at the end of his cigar. 
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“Well, you'll leave Caux at once,” she said. 
“T don’t know much about Preston—I didn’t 
live long enough with him to discover all his 
little ways. But he’s cleverer than ten devils 
if he’s put to it. And it’s not like him to lose 
his temper.” 

She sat a moment with pursed lips, then rose 
jerkily. 

““T'm going,’ she said. 

“You're going! Where are you going? 
You're not going anywhere,’ he said sharply, 
and she swung round on him. 

“Don’t try any of that rough stuff with me, 
Joe,” she said. ‘I’m going back to Paris by 
the night train. Youcan stay and get what you 
like, but I’m through with this. The Lord 
didn’t give me the equipment of a blackmailer, 
and I don’t think He gave it to you either,” she 
said. “‘I] know what has put you up in the 
air; his talk about Dartmoor ! ”’ 

Mr. Templar testified to the shrewdness of 
her guess with that nervous little blink of his. 

‘““Maybe it wouldn’t be a bad idea if you 
went,” he said, after a while. ‘“ Anyway, 
there’s no need for you to stay. But, by 
thunder, if he tries any of his funny business 
with me ...!’’ He drew a deep breath. 

He saw her off that night by the last train 
down the mountain, a greatly relieved woman ; 
their farewells were unemotional. Then he 
went back to his room and slept, and his sleep 
was interrupted by bad dreams. 

In the morning a further happening disturbed 
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him not a little. He had taken his breakfast in 
his room, and had spent an hour reading the 
newspapers on the stoep. On his return to his 
room he found that the valet had unpacked 
and had brushed and hung his clothes; but, 
what was more disturbing, had taken from the 
bottom of his valise the somewhat theatrical 
revolver which Templar carried with him, and 
had laid it on the dressing-table. It was an 
excellent weapon, despite its silver plating and 
mother-of-pearl butt. 

‘“Who told you to unpack my grip?” de- 
manded Templar angrily. 

The astonished valet raised his shoulders to 
the level of his ears and smiled. 

‘“T thought monsieur desired. It is usual,” 
he said. 

‘“T gave strict orders that my bag was not 
to be touched! I told you myself!” roared 
Templar. ‘“I’ll complain to the manager and 
have you fired, damn you! ” 

What could a well-meaning valet do but raise 
his shoulders again to the level of his ears and 
smile even more despairingly before he melted 
from the aggrieved presence. 

Templar took up the revolver and examined 
it. He would want that, at any rate. If this 
fellow tried any monkey tricks (Templar’s 
vocabulary was a limited one), he would show 
him! He searched in his bag, took out a little 
packet of cartridges, loaded the weapon, and 
slipped it in his hip pocket. The weight of it 
gave him no little comfort. The sense of its 
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possession added to the sum of his confidence, 
and he needed all the confidence he could muster. 
There was something sinister and menacing in 
the name of that place, Gorge du Chauderon, 
which made him shiver, though he was to find 
the journey thereto prosaic enough. He went 
down to the Glion by train, and walked along 
the hill road cut in the steep slope of the gorge. 
He found the little path without difficulty, and 
slid and slipped down through a wilderness of 
larch and pine to the rocky valley bottom. 
He stopped to rest now and again, for he had 
plenty of time. There was no sign of Somer- 
ville. He half expected to find him a fellow- 
traveller along this tortuous descent. But 
Somerville had gone ahead, and was sitting on 
a rock in a small clearing, in sight of the furious 
stream which leapt and dashed on its impetuous 
journey to the lake. 

Somerville sat waiting in this drowsy spot, 
where the ceaseless “‘shish-shish’’ of the 
mountain river drowned the ceaseless shrill of 
crickets. From where he sat he could see the 
naked peak of Jarman and the scarred shoulder 
of Rocher de Naye. He heard the hesitating 
footsteps of his enemy and rose to his feet. 

Templar stopped dead on seeing him, all his 
suspicions and fears revived. 

‘Come along, man, what are you afraid of ? ” 
called Somerville, and the man advanced with 
hesitant footsteps. He peered from left to 
right, seeking the witness he always suspected 
was lurking somewhere within hearing; but 
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the thin vegetation hereabouts offered no cover, 
and he came closer. 

“Sit down on that rock, Templar,” said 
Somerville. ‘“‘ Let’s talk.” 

“T don’t want any talking,” bullied the man. 
“‘T haven’t come here for conversation—I’ve 
come——”’ 

‘“ But I have,” said Somerville. ‘“ I’m going 
to tell you something.” 

The man’s eyes narrowed. 

“Tm going to tell you this,’’ resumed Somer- 
ville. ‘‘ You’re at the end of your tether, my 
friend.”’ 

““Qh, so that’s it?’ Again he looked round. 
“You think you've caught me, do you ?”’ 

“T have not only caught you,” said Somer- 
ville evenly, “ but I am going to kill you.” 

Templar leapt up, and in his hand glittered 
and flashed the weapon he had jerked from his 
pocket. 

“Oh, you are, are you?” he breathed. 
‘Well, if it comes to killing, Somerville—I guess 
two can play at that game. You try any of 
your monkey tricks...’’ He paused, at a loss 
for breath, and Somerville laughed quietly. 

‘Keep your gun,’ he mocked. “I hoped 
you would bring it. I repeat I am going to 
kill you,” he went on. “ For a very long time, 
nearly seventeen years, you have lain on my 
life like a horrible dream. You thought it was 
because I feared for myselfgthat}I{shrank from 
the disgracegfwhich would attach to mygname. 
You now know, having made the discovery 
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pion rah that I was afraid for—some one 
else.” 

“Your daughter. I know all about that,” 
interrupted Templar, who had regained some- 
thing of his nerve. 

“T only want you to realise just how I have 
suffered,” said Somerville, “so that, if a tardy 
sense of justice 1s awakened in you before you 
die, you may have the comforting reflection 
that you deserved all that came to you.” 

He walked slowly towards the other, and 
Templar levelled his pistol. 

“Don’t come any nearer,” he said hoarsely. 
“Tl shoot you like a dog—by God I will! ”’ 

“ Shoot !”’ 

The contempt in the tone might have stung 
another man to desperate action, but Templar 
cowered. 

“Shoot! You fool, whatever you do, you're 
doomed! Shoot! You haven’t the guts... 
your hand is shaking . . . ah!”’ 

Somerville, drawing nearer and nearer to the 
wobbling barrel, suddenly launched himself at 
the man. One hand gripped the revolver and 
wrenched it from Templar’s grip, dropping it on 
the grass at his feet. The struggle which fol- 
lowed was short. Preston Somerville, lean and 
lithe, was all muscle and nerve—his opponent 
started the fight at this unfair advantage, that 
he was wholly demoralised. 

For a second or two they swayed, Templar 
squirming and clawing, and then he fell, grazing 
his cheek against the rough face of a boulder. 
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Somerville stooped, turning him over, and 
noted the lacerated cheek with a lift of eyebrows. 

“Excellent,” he said steadily. ‘“ Most ex- 
cellent! If I had designed that scratched face 
of yours, Templar, I could not have executed 
the deed more neatly—get up! ”’ 

He had picked up the revolver and slipped it 
into his pocket. 

Templar rose shakily. 

‘You'll suffer for this,’’ he said in jerks. 

‘On the contrary, you will suffer—that is 
why you are here.’’ 

A look of fear, blind, hysterical fear showed 
in the prominent eyes, and Somerville smiled. 

‘I’m not going to kill you—here,”’ he said. 
“‘ As a matter of fact, in a few minutes you will 
be climbing that path dgain. I intend that you 
shall spend the rest of your years in a Swiss 
prison, Templar—one of those mountain prisons 
where men go through life seeing nothing but 
grey peaks and white peaks until they die. 
Doing nothing but digging and quarrying until 
somebody digs— 

“Shut up!” 

Templar’s voice was a squeak. 

“You can’t doit! See! Youtry ... you 
try |” 

Somerville nodded 

‘“‘T am going to do it.” 

He took the man’s revolver from his pocket 
and laid it on the rock beside him. Then he 
produced a thick pad of banknotes. Templar 
saw they were each for a thousand francs. His 
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next proceeding was more difficult to under- 
stand. With a small pen-knife he made a little 
Incision in his wrist. It was no more than a 
scratch, and the blood bubbled slowly to view. 
He waited a second, then lifted his revolver. 

“Come here! ”’ he said sharply. 

Slowly the man obeyed. 

“Lay your finger-tip on that cut,” he com- 
manded. 

‘“‘ 'What’s the game ? ”’ 

“Do as I tell you.” 

The reluctant Templar obeyed. 

““ Now take that note—the top one.” 

“Look here !’? But the revolver barrel 
drove forward into the pit of his stomach, and 
Templar clutched the note with his bloody 





fingers. 
“Give it to me,” said Somerville, taking the 
money and examining it. ‘“‘ An excellent im- 


pression. The chain is complete.” 

Templar was breaking quickly. 

‘““What’s the game, hey?” he _ fretted. 
“What's the idea of all this fooling? You're 
not going to scare me, Somerville, take it from 
me! I’ve seen too much of play-acting . 

‘‘ The chain is complete!’’ Somerville’s voice 
was harsh and joyous. “Listen! Here are 
the links. First you quarrel with me this 
morning in the presence of a waiter—that it 
happened to be I that started the quarrel is 
immaterial. Next I inform the hotel manager 
that you are a bad character who has demanded 
money from me.” 
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Templar’s face was purple. 

‘Next,’ said Somerville, ‘“‘I instruct the 
valet—he attends me also—to open your bag in 
order that he may identify your revolver. He 
could never forget having seen the elegant 
weapon. Next I meet you alone here in the 
Gorge du Chauderon—and next ? ” 

The truth was dawning on Templar—the 
hideous trap into which he had fallen. He 
could only blink and swallow and swallow and 
blink. 

“Next,” said Somerville slowly, ‘‘ I am found 
dead here—your revolver near by ; your blood- 
stained finger-print on a banknote... the 
marks of a struggle on your face——’” 

“No, no!” Templar screamed the words. 
“You'd never doit, Mr. Somerville! For God’s 
sake — you'd never do it... suicide... !” 

The torrent of his speech 1 ran into a delta of 
sheer incoherence. 


“ Suicide,’ said Somerville. “ TPve planned 
it all—-step by step. You've given me seven- 
teen years to plan it, you dog . . . and you're 


going down with me. They'll find my body 
here—I wrote to the police at Les Planches to 
tell them I was meeting you and asking for 
protection. The letter will be delivered this 
afternoon—I even worked out the time.”’ 

He lifted the wad®of banknotesOand held 
them out. 

“Take these,’ he said. ‘‘ Take them all 
=e the one which must be found by my 
side——”’ 
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With a howl Templar struck at the extended 
hand, and the grass was strewn with the scat- 
tered notes. 

Then he turned and fled up the path, sobbing 
like a frightened child. He must reach the 
road—find a man—a witness, and return to the 
place before . . . before . . . He must have a 
witness—somebody who had seen Somerville 
alive. ... 

Half-way up the path he was stricken motion- 
less. 

“ Crack !”’ 

The hills echoed and re-echoed at the pistol 
shot. He turned open-mouthed, ashen, toward 
the sound. He was paralysed, could only 
mouth incomprehensible noises of woe. He 
could descend and recover the note. Face 
that ? With a wail he turned and fled up the 
side of the hill, stumbling out into the road- 
way almost under the wheels of an empty 
fiacre. 

The driver looked at the dishevelled figure 
wonderingly. As for Templar, he could only 
outstare the coachman, who had pulled his 
horse to a halt. 

What suspicion was in this peasant’s mind ? 
Templar pulled himself together with a super- 
human effort, and pushed back the hair from 
his streaming forehead. 

‘‘ Glion—Gare !’’ he muttered, and stumbled 
into the victoria. 

He would get down to Territet, he thought. 
The funicular left every ten minutes. After 
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Territet ? There was the lake or the rail. He 
could get to Italy—seven hours’ run, but he’d 
have to wait until the morning for a train. Or 
to Lausanne, or That was the scheme! 
By boat to Evian! Evian was in France, and 
an hour’s journey across the lake. 

He took courage at the thought. 

He paid the cocher, and the man looked at 
him curiously. 

““M’sieu has injured himself? See, there is 
blood on M’sieu’s fingers.” 

Templar remembered and cursed. He 
offered no explanation, walked straight to the 
ticket office, and secured his billet. The car 
waited, and he fumed. Why were they waiting ? 
The answer came when the sky-blue train from 
Montreux clanked into the station. Two men 
got out, and Templar bit his lip to stop the cry 
which he could arrest in no other way. They 
were Swiss gendarmes. Ofcourse! The police 
office was at Les Planches, half-way between 
Montreux and Glion. He would like to have 
crouched down in the high pew-like compart- 
ment out of sight, but he braced himself to sit 
stock still. 

The policeman spoke to the chef de gare, 
then walked briskly from the station and turned 
on to the road. A bell tinkled, and Templar 
could have wept his relief as his car dropped 
slowly on its steep run to Territet. 

He had a quarter of an hour to wait for 
a boat to Lausanne. No steamer ran direct to 
the French ports from this end of the lake, and 
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at Ouchy he discovered that the last boat for 
Evian had already gone. 

It was getting late now, so he went up to 
Lausanne and snatched a hasty meal. The 
way out was by rail. Valorbe was only a few 
miles, and he discovered that a mixed train ran 
to Pontarlier at eleven o’clock—and Pontarlier 
was France. He took his ticket and went into 
a gloomy waiting-room, and, choosing the 
gloomiest corner, sat down to wait. 

He spoke and understood French, and all 
that evening in the café and in the crowds which 
flocked the guais of Lausanne Station he had 
listened intently for some word of the crime— 
his crime! The one crime of all crimes which 
he had not committed and was incapable of 
committing. 

But he had heard no word. . . . The Swiss 
police kept these things quiet. 

Prison . . . years and years . . . all his life 
... they did not execute for murder in 
Switzerland. 

He shook his head violently. 

‘No .. . no prison for me.” 

From outside the waiting-room a man watched 
him through the window. It was rather 
difficult to see Templar, because he had chosen 
his corner well, but the watcher identified him 
and walked back along the platform to the 
entrance, where two policemen were standing. 

‘The man is in the waiting-room,” he said in 
French, ‘‘ in the corner nearest the clock. Do 
not forget his name is Templar.” 
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“You accuse him of having stolen your 
bag ?”’ said one of the policemen. 

The man nodded, and the policeman moved 
off. Templar heard the door open, and sat bolt 
upright at the sight of the uniforms. 

‘M’sieu Templar? ’’ said one of the police- 
men. 

Templar nodded. 

“T arrest you——”’ 

Templar had taken the little phial from his 
right-hand waistcoat pocket, and had swallowed 
its contents at a gulp. 

“Prison ...? No prison forme...” he 
said thickly. “Blackmail, yes... but not 
murder . . . not——” . 

They caught him as he fell, and one went to 
look for the man who had charged him. 

But Somerville had disappeared from the 
tragedy he had staged, 

An hour later he was speeding back to 
Montreux in a fast motor-launch. On the way 
he dropped overboard the silver-plated revolver 
which he had fired into the air that afternoon. 

It was a bad day for the man Templar, when 
an inquisitive detective had discovered that he 
was in the habit of carrying cyanide in his right- 
hand waistcoat pocket. 








The Weakling 


EX MADLON was a nice boy—one of those 
charming young persons who made 
friends more easily than he could make money. 
Mostly, his friends were other charming folk: 
somehow he had no affinity for hard-faced men 
who wore impossible neckwear and could put 
you on to the good things of the market. 

On those occasions when he strolled into 
Denny Horll’s office just before one o'clock. 
Denny knew that young Mr. Madlon had come 
out in a hurry and wanted a couple of pounds 
for lunch, or else had come to consult him in 
a professional capacity in regard to some 
wretched tailor who refused to wait longer 
than two years for the settlement of his 
bill. a 

Dennis Horll paid‘good-humouredly when it 
was a matter of a few pounds: once he had 
made a compromise with a tailor in regard to 
an overdue account. He liked the exquisite 
young man: more to the point, he loved the 
sister of this amusing youth. 

Norah Madlon was hardly ever amused by 
her adored brother’s shiftlessness. 

The six hundred a year which her mother had 
left her, plus the eight hundred which had been 
settled on Rex, might have madeé life rather 
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comfortable for them both. But Rex’s eight 
hundred seemed to have no existence. His 
half-yearly dividend was earmarked months 
ahead. He had a vague idea that he could 
marry money ; and he ended by promising to 
marry an unspeakable young lady whom he met 
in a night club. From this entanglement 
Denny rescued him. 

“T really don’t know what to do.”’ Norah’s 
pretty face was paler than usual. “ Rex is 
such a darling fool, but if anything happened to 
him I think I should die. Denny, surely you 
can advise him? He would listen to you.” 

She was very pretty and appealing, with red 
lips that quivered pathetically in moments of 
distress. And she was distressed now as they 
sat in the drawing-room of the little Queen’s 
Gate flat. 

“ Darling, you must do something—Rex is in 
a terrible mess. He’s given I.0.U.’s . . . debts 
of honour . . . and this horrible man threatens 
to go to Uncle Lewis.”’ 

Uncle Lewis was very old and very wealthy— 
a churchwarden and church trustee. He held 
definite views about the Revised Book, and had 
nothing but gas lighting in his house. He 
believed that dancing was an invention of the 
devil in the time he could spare from inventing 
playing-cards. 

“Some day Rex will be awfully rich, but 
I’m terrified that Uncle will find out .. . you 
know, about that dreadful girl and the gamb- 
ling.” ; 
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Denny looked glumly into the fire. 

If the truth be told, the vagaries of Rex had 
ceased to raise a smile. Though this she did 
not know, Rex was already in his debt to the 
extent of close on five hundred pounds, and 
Denny was not a rich man. 

‘My darling, I don’t know what to suggest. 
Rex is such a waster - 

He saw her stiffen at this. The sanest, 
dearest girl in every other respect, she could 
not endure the least suggestion of disparage- 
ment applied to Rex. 

‘Well, he certainly isn’t a saver, is he?” 
He tried to turn the phrase to its least offensive 
meaning. 

“Rex isn’t a waster! ’’ Her voice was very 
cold. ‘‘ He is just thoughtless, and depends too 
much upon Uncle Lewis and his money. It 
isn’t very kind of you, Denny! ” 

Happily or unhappily, Rex interrupted the 
conversation at this point. He came in, a 
figure of gala, perfectly tailored, perfectly 
valeted—a tall, fair-haired young man with a 
disarming smile. Norah looked at the clock: 
it was a quarter after eleven.  [""' 

“ Are you going out again, Rex? I thought 
you said you were going to bed early ?”’ 

Rex laughed. 

“I’m going to have an inexpensive evening 
—Lord Levon’s little dance. I must go—I 
promised.” 

‘‘ Nowhere else ? ” she appealed. 

“Don’t be absurd.” His left eye closed 
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humorously in Denny’s direction. In a few 
seconds he was gone. 

Denny walked to the window, pulled aside 
the shade and looked out into the street. 
Rex’s little coupé was already moving at 
break-neck speed along the broad, deserted 
road—he had a passion for fast and costly 
machines. 

“You can do something, Denny?” Her 
nerves were on edge, her voice more than a little 
impatient. “I always thought that lawyers 
could raise money.” 

‘“This lawyer can’t,” he said good-humour- 
edly. “‘Isit much?” 

She hesitated. 

“Four or five thousand pounds,” she said, 
with an attempt at airiness; and Denny Horll 
groaned. 

‘““My dear, I couldn’t raise that except on 
very good security.” 

“On Uncle Lewis’s will ? ”’ she suggested. 

He shook his head. 

“Your uncle may change his will at any 
moment. Four or five thousand pounds? ”’ 
He whistled. ‘ My dear, that is impossible ! ”’ 

He saw the red lips go tighter. 

“Very well,” she said. “ But I did think 
you could help. You mustn’t imagine, because 
you saw Rex so cheerful, that he isn’t worried 
to death about it.” 

He pressed her for some particulars of the 
debt. Here she was rather vague, and he 
guessed that she knew very little. He did 
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gather, however, that Rex was in the habit of 
playing baccarat at the house of “‘ a friend.” 

She seemed unwilling to supply any details, 
if there were any she could supply. Their 
parting was a little distant, and he went home 
to his lodgings near Regent’s Park a very 
unhappy young man. 

Life had not been very easy for Denny Horll ; 
he had followed his father, only to clear up the 
tangle which that light-hearted man had left 
behind. Ben Horll had had something of the 
temperament of Rex, and Denny found his 
practice more of a responsibility than a profit. 
For three ghastly years he had worked to right 
the number of wrongs, with the rectification of 
which his father had saddled him. He had to 
live down suspicions, that were in some cases 
certainties, attached to the name of Horll. But 
at last the nightmare struggle was over, and he 
had cleared away the wreckage, and was build- 
Ing on a new and solid foundation. 

He was in the midst of a heavy morning’s 
work next day when Rex came in. 

“You had a bit of a row with Norah, didn’t 
you—all about me!’ He screamed with 
laughter. “You're a silly old ass! But 
honestly, Denny, what’s the chance of raising 
that money ?”’ 

Denny shook his head. 

‘* Precious little, my son.” 

Rex pulled a long face, but was instantly his 
smiling self. 

“It’s going to be deuced awkward,” he said. 
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“If old Lewis—who is pretty ul—would have 
the decency to pop off . . . but I suppose he 
won't.” 

“ Are things really so bad ? ” 

Rex strolled to the window and looked out. 

“ Ghastly place, Baker Street,’’ he said. And 
then, carelessly: ‘‘ Yes, the fellow who’s got 
my paper is an absolute cad. I told Likstein, 
and he’s furious.” 

‘“‘ Who is Likstein ? ”’ asked Dennis. 

“He’s the fellow that runs the game—I 
mean, he’s a friend of mine whom I meet 
occasionally.”’ Rex became suddenly vague. 
“Come to lunch ? ”’ 

Dennis shook his head. 

“Tm afraid I can’t. I’ve got a very im- 
portant job,” he said, and explained what it was. 

That afternoon he had to go to the city to a 
consultation with another solicitor. When he 
came back he learned that in his absence Rex 
had called, and, after waiting a quarter of an 
hour, had gone again. 
| That night he had another interview with 
Norah, and this time she was a little more un- 
reasonable. But he was not prepared for the 
sequel. On the following afternoon there was 
delivered to him a curt note and a half-hoop 
of diamonds. Denny Horll felt that the world 
had suddenly become a bleak, colourless place. 

As he sat with his head in his hands by his 
desk, the telephone bell rang. 

“Ts that Mr. Dennis Horll? .. . Scotland 
Yard speaking. Inspector Boscombe. ... We 
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have information that you ve got a lot of money 
in your safe . . . never mind how we know. I 
should like to warn you, there’s a fellow in 
town who specialises in burgling the offices of 
solicitors. A fellow named Darkey Cane. You 
want to be very careful. There was a burglary 
in Lincoln’s Inn last night.” 

Denny listened with a smile, expressed his 
gratitude, and, restoring the receiver to the 
hook, he went to the safe to make absolutely 
sure. 

Ten hours later... . 

Denny Horll walked slowly to the desk, 
opened a drawer, and took out the loaded 
Browning. 

“ Put that down—and lively ! ” 

He spun round, the pistol still in his hand. 
The long curtains that covered the window 
looking out on to Baker Street had parted. A 
man was standing there, an overcoat buttoned 
to his chin, his face hidden behind black silk— 
the top of a woman’s stocking, in which two 
irregular ovals had been cut level with the eyes. 

‘“‘ Drop it—quick ! ”’ 

Mechanically he dropped the pistol to the 
floor. 

‘“‘ Stand over by the fireplace, put your hands 
on your head, and don’t make a fuss, or you'll 
get it where the hen got hers! ” 

The mask reached behind and pulled the 
curtains close. 

“Keys of the safe—throw ‘em on to the 
table.” 
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Denny put his hand in his pocket, and flung 
the keys as he was ordered. The intruder 
backed to the safe and, with one eye on his 
victim, turned the key and the big door swung 
open. 

‘“‘ Stand over by the window where I can see 
you—thank you ; sorry to bother you.” 

The tone was ironical; here was an experi- 
enced practitioner with a sense of humour. 

He made a quick scrutiny, pulled out a 
thickly packed envelope marked “ Steffan 
Estate.’ On its flap was the name of the 
Northern & Southern Bank. 

“This will be a lesson to you—never keep 
real money in your office. You drew this three 
days ago to pay John Steffan when he arrived 
from America. If there hadn’t been a fog, I’d 
have been late, shouldn’t I? Still, that’s part 
of the luck ...we didn’t know anything 
about it till last night. You've got a talkative 
friend—he’s young, and he'll grow out of 
it.”’ 

Denny said nothing. He watched, fascinated, 
and saw the envelope disappear into the pocket 
of the burglar. 

“Tl be on the other side of the curtain for 
two minutes. If you move I'll shoot you 
without warning. I may not be there—you’ve 
got to take that risk.”’ 

“Go ahead.” 

Denny’s voice was unnaturally calm and 
steady. The burglar saw the pallor of the thin, 
esthetic face, and chuckled to himself. 
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“Colour is the one thing you can’t control,”’ 
he said. ‘“ Good-night ! ” 

He was through the curtains in a flash. 
Denny did not move, though he knew that his 
visitor would hardly wait a second on the 
balcony. He heard a shot, and then another, 
from the street below, and the shrill blowing of 
a police whistle. He leapt through the curtains 
and peered down into the fog. A man shouted 
up at him. Dimly he saw the helmet of a 
policeman. 

“Man got over the balcony . . . lost any- 
thing ?”’ 

“Tl come down.” 

He went down the dark, uncarpeted stairs 
two at atime. No. 804 Baker Street was once 
a dwelling-house, but business had moved north 
from Oxford Street, and the house was now a 
collection of office suites. Denny Horll had his 
on the first floor—two rooms sufficed to carry 
on the dwindling solicitor’s practice which his 
father had left him. 

“You're working late, Mr. Horll.”’ The 
policeman evidently recognised him, though he 
could not remember the man. 

“ Yes—clearing up before my Christmas 
holiday.” 

Denny spoke quietly, monotonously ; like a 
man dazed. He walked up the stairs before the 
policeman. The safe was still open. He indi- 
cated this with a gesture, and the policeman 
walked over and stared helplessly at the 
phenomenon. 
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““That’s what he did, eh?” He saw the 
revolver on the table. ‘“ Held you up?” 

“That’s my pistol,’ said Denny. ‘I’m 
afraid I was a little late on the draw.”’ 

“Held you up!” repeated the policeman 
owlishly. 

He put his electric lamp on the weapon. It 
was such a ludicrous, unnecessary action, for 
the lights were burning, that in any other 
circumstances Denny would have laughed. 

“TI saw him coming down from the balcony 
on a rope, and nearly got him. He shot at me 
and missed—twice he shot. I couldn’t chase 
him on a night like this—I ask you.” 

Then he became dimly aware of his responsi- 
bilities. 

“ Anything lost ? ”’ 

Denny licked his dry lips. 

“There was a packet in the safe containing 
twenty-three thousand pounds, or rather a 
hundred and ten thousand dollars. It was the 
proceeds of the sale of the Steffan Estate. I 
drew it from the bank a few days ago. Mr. 
Steffan should have arrived to-night, but I 
think his ship has been held up in the Channel 
by the fog.” 

The policeman looked at him and shook his 
head. He was now out of his depth. The 
immensity of the theft brought the matter into 
the purview of high official Scotland Yard, 
The fact that the money was in dollars be- 
wildered him: he could remember no formula 
in regard to foreign monies. 
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“ Banknotes—American banknotes? I sup- 
pose you've got the numbers ? ” 

Denny shook his head slowly. 

“Tl use your phone.” 

His story to the station-house was a little 
incoherent. A balcony, a rope, a man, a shot: 
he insisted upon this; mentioned the theft 
as an afterthought. Somebody asked him a 
question at the other end of the wire, and he 
went over it all again—a man, a rope, a balcony, 
a shot in the fog... . 

“Absolutely impossible to chase a man in 
this weather, sir. You couldn’t see your hand 


before your face in Baker Street . . . the man 
shot twice.” 

He sighed, hung up the receiver, and turned 
to Denny. 


““ Boscombe’s there. He’s been in our division 
all the night, looking for the gang that smashed 
Avington’s, the jewellers. That’s a bit of luck 
—Mr. Boscombe, I mean.”’ 

“Very,” said Denny. 

Boscombe, tall, thin, constitutionally sceptical, 
came in ten minutes’ time, and with him two 
assistants. After he had questioned the con- 
stable, he sent the man back to the station to 
make his report. 

“You didn’t recognise the man, of course ? 
Masked, wasn’t he? The policeman thought so. 
Who knew you had this money in the office ? ”’ 

“My clerk,” said Denny. 

Mr. Boscombe wrote down his name and 
address. 
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“ Anybody else ? ” 

Horll shook his head. 

“ Any of your relations ? ” 

‘“‘T have no relations,’ curtly. 

“Friends? Are you married, Mr. Horll? 
No? Engaged, of course ? ” 

A sour reply was on the tip of Denny’s tongue. 

“‘T am engaged, yes.” 

Mr. Boscombe looked at him, pulling at his 
nose thoughtfully. 

“The young lady, now: would she know you 
had the money in the office ? ”’ 

“No.” The reply was sharp. 

The sceptical Mr. Boscombe took a swift 
glance at him, folded up his notebook, and 
dropped it into his pocket before he went across 
to the safe and made another examination. 

“The man wore gloves, you say? Cotton 
gloves ?”’ 

“They looked like grey suede, but they could 
easily have been cotton.” 

Boscombe took the keys from the safe, laid 
them on a sheet of paper, and wrapped them up. 

‘“‘Tll have a couple of men down to examine 
the safe door and photograph it,’ he said. 
“Anything in the safe of value? You can 
trust ’em, of course.”’ 

Denny shook his head. 

Boscombe changed his mind, unwrapped the 
paper, took out the keys, and locked the safe 
door ; then he put the keys back in the paper. 

“Bad luck on you, Mr. Horll. You're not 
insured, of course? Insurance Companies will 
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not take risks on money. How is it you were 
working so late in the office ? ” 

“TI was doing a little work, clearing up for 
Christmas. I wanted to take a holiday.”’ 

The detective glanced at the desk: it was 
very orderly; there was no appearance of 
documents or books; the basket on the table 
contained a tied brief. 

“You must have finished your work when he 
came in. The revolver, of course, you had in 
your drawer? You expected burglars? ”’ 

““T expected burglars after you had warned 
me,’ said Denny. He spoke with a great effort. 
“ Naturally, having this money in the office, I 
took no risks.”’ 

‘Naturally,’ murmured Boscombe. ‘I 
forgot that I ’phoned you—Darkey’s work this : 
very typical.” 

He walked to the fire: it had burnt very low. 
On the top was a litter of ashes. 

“You burnt that recently, I presume? 
What was it? It looks like a letter to me.” 

The ashes still bore the shape of a letter. 
There were innumerable black charred scraps 
that indicated the letter had been a long one. 
It required all Denny Horll’s effort to maintain 
his assumption of indifference. 

“Nothing particular; just a begging letter, 
as far as 1 remember.” 

The detective looked down at the ashes. The 
letter had not only been burnt, but it had been 
broken up by a poker. There was a suspicious 
depression in the low fire, as though it had been 
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stirred especially for the purpose of destroying 
this document. 

Boscombe looked at the table again, then into 
the wastepaper-basket, stooped, and took out 
a crumpled sheet of paper. Smoothing it flat, 
he read : 

‘“ Dearest, I don’t know how 

He found another sheet, and a third and a 
fourth, all the same size, and one began without 
address : 

“You will understand Fe 

The detective looked at him hard for a long 
time. 

‘‘ You've been trying to write a letter to some- 
body, Mr. Horll ? ” 

Dennis nodded. 

‘A friend of yours ? ” 

There was no reply. 

Inspector Boscombe folded the sheets of 
paper and put them in his pocket. 

“Pll come round and have a talk with you 
in the morning.” 

The fog still held, but was thinner on the 
outskirts of London. Not even the fastest of 
cars, chosen and stolen for the purpose, 
could contend against the handicap which 
nature imposed upon the brightest of ‘snap 
burglars.”’ 

Darkey Cane and his two companions 
threaded their way painfully through the misty 
streets. 

“Tf it hampers us it hampers them,”’ growled 
a confederate ; and by “ them ’”’ he meant those 
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custodians of law and order whose duty and 
pleasure it was to checkmate such as he. 

Darkey, who was sitting by his side, 
his heavy overcoat turned up to his ears, 
grunted. 

“Fog has never stopped the working of a 
telephone yet. It’s clearing—hit her up, 
Augustus ! ” 

It was certainly clearing ; one could see two 
street lamps ahead. Beyond Kennington Oval 
the fog was a thinnish mist ; the car increased 
in speed. They flew through Deptford and up 
Blackheath Hill. At the crest of the hill the 
road was almost clear. The car increased its 
speed. Suddenly ahead of them they saw a 
red lamp waving. 

‘“That’s ’phone work,’ said Darkey philo- 
sophically, and added jocosely, ‘‘ Kid him—he’s 
only a copper.”’ 

The machine flew past the signaller at fifty 
miles an hour. 

“T think ”’ began Darkey. 

That particular thought was never expressed. 
They were a hundred yards past the red lamp 
when there were four explosions so loud that 
they seemed as one. The Flying Squad that 
was looking for Darkey had thrown a band of 
canvas across the roadway, and that canvas 
was heavily laden with upturned nails. The 
machine swerved left and right, crashed into a 
lamp standard, and turned a complete somer- 
sault. By the time Darkey was on his feet he 
was entirely surrounded by blue uniforms. A 
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hated voice—for he knew this particular 
detective-inspector—hailed him as a friend. 

“T want you, Darkey, for a job in Baker 
Street. Fan him, somebody.” 

Big hands fanned Darkey very carefully. 
They ran down his vest and under his vest, his 
back and his legs, but they did not find the 
revolver, for he had thrown that over the 
balustrade of Westminster Bridge as they had 
crawled across. 

“‘ All right, it’s a cop,” said Darkey. 

His hand stole stealthily to his inside pocket, 
but before he could reach the packet the in- 
spector had deftly removed it. 

It was in Greenwich police station that the 
contents of an envelope marked “ Steffan 
Estate’ were examined. Fifty sheets of quarto 
notepaper were revealed before the astonished 
eyes of Darkey Cane. 

“Well, I’m ”” he exploded. 

“You seem to have been caught,” said the 
inspector, and examined the flap of the envelope 
again. 

He had not been surprised to find it open, 
thinking that Darkey had already made his 
investigations. 

Darkey sneered. 

““T ought to be murdered for trying to hold 
up a crook firm like Horlls. His father was a 
twister, and [ll bet he’s worse. It’s disgraceful, 
the way these lawyers are allowed to steal.”’ 

‘“‘ This is a matter, I think, which will interest 
Mr. Boscombe,”’ said the police officer... . 
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At half-past two Dennis was still sitting at 
his desk. He picked up the revolver again, 
looked at it for a long time, then dropped it 
into a drawer of the desk. The old agony was 
to begin anew: the suspicion attaching to the 
name of Horll & Son was solidified into a 
grisly fact. He could hear them saying, ‘‘ Like 
father, like son.” The Law Society would 
hold an inquiry, of course, and he would be 
struck off. 

He pulled open the centre drawer, brought 
an envelope into view, and brought out the 
half-hoop of diamonds. The cruel little letter 
Norah had sent he had destroyed. He gazed, 
fascinated, at the jewel. .. . 

He heard the knock on the outer door, looked 
up; the hands of the clock were pointing to a 
quarter after three. It was the police... 
Boscombe again. 

He went slowly down the stairs, stopping to 
switch on the light, and opened the front door. 
Standing, a shadowy figure in the fog, was a girl. 
For a moment he could not believe the evidence 
of his senses. 

‘May I come in?” Her voice was little 
above a whisper. 

He opened the door wider. Norah went 
swiftly past him up the stairs. She had dis- 
appeared before he reached the first landing. 
He found her standing by the dead fire, white- 
faced, hollow-eyed. 

“T’m sorry, Denny.” Her voice was husky 
andlow. “‘ Will you forgiveme?”’’ Her hands 
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closed on his, and their iciness shocked him to 
wakefulness. 

‘“ For God’s sake, what are you doing out at 
this time of night ? Have you heard a 

She nodded. 

“Rex told me. He came home two hours 
ago . . . and, Denny, he was terribly—drunk |! 
He was so boastful and weak that I couldn’t 
even be sorry for him. And then he told me 
that the man he went to pay the money to 
wasn’t there, and he gambled and won thou- 
sands. Denny, you've got to forgive him.” 

Her numb fingers fumbled at the catch of her 
bag; she opened it, and took out a large packet 
of American bills. She laid them on the table. 

“He didn’t touch a penny. He came in 
when you were out and took the money from 
the safe, and put a packet of writing-paper in 
its place. He knew where you kept your 
duplicate keys. It was horrible . . . beastly 
of him. And everything happened last night, 
Denny. Poor Uncle Lewis died.”’ 

Dennis took up the notes like a man in a 
dream. 

“They are all there: I counted them—a 
hundred and ten thousand. You've got to 
forgive him, Denny: he’s a weakling.” 

‘We are all weaklings,” said Dennis Horll 
slowly ; and his mind went to the last long 
letter he had written to her, the letter that had 
taken so long to compose and which was an 
agony to put on paper, and absent-mindedly his 
hand touched the drawer where lay the revolver 
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with which he had planned a swift end to all 
his troubles. 

There were compensations other than the 
palpitating girl he held in his arms. The mental 
picture of the notorious Darkey cursing over a 
packet of valueless letter-heads was one of 
them. 








Findings are Keepings 


INDINGS are keepings. That was a 

favourite saying of Laurie Whittaker— 

a slogan of Stinie Whittaker (who had other 
names), her father. 

Laurie and a youthful messenger of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company arrived simul- 
taneously on the doorstep of 704 Coram Street, 
Bloomsbury, and their arrival was coincident 
with the absence, in the little courtyard at the 
back of the house, of the one domestic servant 
on duty in that boarding-house. So that, 
while the electric bell tinkled in the kitchen, 
the overworked domestic was hanging up dish- 
cloths in the back-yard. 

“T’m afraid there’s nobody in,” said Laurie, 
flashing a bright smile at the youth, and then 
saw the cablegram in his hand. “It’s for 
Captain John Harrowby, isn’t it? ”’ she asked. 
‘Tl give it to him.” 

And the boy, who was new to his job, de- 
livered the envelope and accepted her signature 
in his book, without a very close regard to the 
regulations of the Cable Company. 

Laurie slipped the envelope in her bag and 
pressed the bell again. This time the servant 
heard the signal and came, wiping her hands 
on her apron, to open the door. 
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“No, miss, Captain Harrowby’s out,’ she 
said, recognising the visitor, and giving her the 
deference and respect which were due to one 
who lived in the grandest house in Bedford 
Square. ‘ He’s gone up to the city. Will you 
step in and wait, miss ? ”’ 

If Laurie felt annoyed, she did not advertise 
the fact. She gave her sweetest smile to the 
servant, nodded pleasantly to the pretty girl 
who came up the steps as she went down, and, 
re-entering her limousine, was driven away. 

‘Who is the lady, Matilda ? ”’ asked the new- 
comer. 

“Her?” said the girl-of-all-work. ‘ That’s 
Miss Whittaker—a friend of Mr. Harrowby’s. 
Surely he’s told you about her, Miss Bancroft ? ”’ 

Elsie Bancroft laughed. 

“Mr. Harrowby and I are not on such terms 
that he discusses his friends with me, Matilda,” 
she said, and mounted to her tiny room on the 
top floor, to turn over again more vital and 
pressing problems than Captain Harrowby’s 
friendship. 

She was a stenographer in a lawyer's office, 
and if her stipend was not generous it was fair, 
and might have been sufficient if she were not 
the mother of a family—in a figurative sense. 
There was a small brother at school in Broad- 
stairs, and a smaller sister at a preparatory 
school at Ramsgate, and the money which had 
been left by their father barely covered the 
fees of one. 

Two letters were propped on her mantelpiece, 
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and she recognised their character with a 
quaking heart. She stood for a long time sur- 
veying them with big, grave eyes before, with 
a sigh, she took them down and listlessly tore 
them open. She skimmed the contents with a 
little grimace, and, lifting her typewriter from 
the floor, put it on to the table, unlocked a 
drawer, and, taking out a wad of paper written 
in a crabbed handwriting, began to type. She 
had got away from the office early to finish the 
spare-time work which often helped to pay 
the rent. 

She had been typing a quarter of an hour 
when there was a gentle tap at the door, and, 
in answer to her invitation, a man came a few 
inches into the room—a slim, brown-faced man 
of thirty, good-looking, with that far-away 
expression in his eyes which comes to men who 
have passed their lives in wide spaces. 

‘“ How are you getting on ? ”’ he asked, almost 





apologetically. 
‘““T’ve done about ten pages since last night,” 
she said. “I’m rather slow, but ”» She 


made a little grimace. 

““My handwriting is dreadful, isn’t it?” he 
said, almost humbly. 

“It is rather,’ she answered, and they both 
laughed. ‘‘I wish I could do it faster,’ she 
said. “It is as interesting as a novel.” 

He scratched his chin. 

““T suppose it is, in a way,” he said cautiously, 
and then, with sudden embarrassment, ‘‘ But it’s 
perfectly true.” 
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‘ Of course it’s true,” she scoffed. ‘‘ Nobody 
could read this report and think it wasn’t true ! 
What are you going to do with the manuscript 
when you have finished it ? ”’ 

He looked round the room aimlessly, before 
his eyes returned to the pretty face that showed 
above the machine. 

“T don’t know,”’ he said vaguely. ‘‘ It might 
go into a magazine. I’ve written it out for my 
own satisfaction, and because it makes what 
seems a stupid folly look intelligent and excus- 
able. Besides which, I am hoping to sell the 
property, and this account may induce some 
foolish person to buy a parcel of swamp and 
jungle — though I’d feel as though I were 
swindling a buyer! ”’ 

She had pushed the typewritten sheets towards 
him, and he picked up the first and read : 


‘“A Report on the Alluvial Goldfields of 
Quimbo,”’ 


and, reading it, he sighed. 

“Yes, the gold is there all right,” he said 
mournfully, ‘‘ though I’ve never been able to 
find it. I’ve got a concession of a hundred 
square miles—it’s worth less than a hundred 
shillings! There isn’t a railway within five 
hundred miles ; the roads are impossible ; and 
even if there was gold there, I don’t know that 
I should be able to get it away. Anyway, no 
gold has been found. I have a partner still 
pottering away out there: I shall probably 
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have his death on my conscience sooner or 
later.” 

“ Are you going back to Africa ? ”’ she asked 
curiously. 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t think so.” He hesitated. ‘“ My— 
my friends think I should settle down in England. 
I’ve made a little money by trading. Possibly 
I'll buy a farm and raise ducks.” 

She laughed softly. 

“You won’t be able to write a story about 
that,’ she said, and then, remembering, “ Did 
the maid tell you that Miss Whittaker had 
called ? ” 

She saw him start, and the colour deepen in 
the tanned face. 

“Oh, did she?” he asked awkwardly. 
“Really? No, the girl told me nothing.’ 
And in another minute he was running down 
the stairs. She did not know whether to be 
angry or amused at this sudden termination of 
their talk. 

Captain Harrowby had been an inmate of the 
boarding-house for three weeks, and she had 
gladly accepted the offer, that came through her 
landlady, to type what she thought was the 
story he had written. The “story” proved to 
be no more, at first glance, than a prosaic 
report upon an African property of his, which, 
he told her, he was trying to sell. 

Who was Miss Whittaker? She frowned as 
she asked herself the question, though she had 
no reason for personal interest in the smiling 
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girl she had met at the door. She decided that 
she did not like this smart young lady, with her 
shingled hair and her ready smile. She knew 
that Captain Harrowby spent a great deal of 
his time at the Whittakers’ house, but she had 
no idea that there was anything remarkable in 
that, until the next day, when she was taking 
her lunch at the office, she asked old Kilby, 
who knew the secret history of London better 
than most process-servers. 

‘“‘ Whittaker ? ’’ the old man chuckled. ‘‘ Oh, 
I know Stinie Whittaker all right! He runs 
a gambling hell in Bloomsbury somewhere. He 
was convicted about ten years ago for the same 
offence. I served a couple of writs on him 
years and years ago. He’s more prosperous 
now.” 

‘‘ But surely Miss Whittaker doesn’t know ? ”’ 
said the shocked girl. ‘‘ She’s—she’s the friend 
of a—a friend of mine.” 

Old Kilby laughed uproariously. 

‘Laurie ? Why, Laurie’s brought more men 
to the old man’s table than anybody else! 
Know? Sure she does! Why, she spends all 
summer going voyages in order to pick up 
likely birds for Stinie to kill! ”’ 

The news filled the girl with uneasiness, 
though she found it difficult to explain her in- 
terest in the lonely man who occupied the room 
beneath her. Should she warn him? At the 
mere suggestion she was in a panic. She had 
quite enough trouble of her own, she told 
herself (and here she spoke only the truth). 
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And was it likely that a man of his experience 
would be caught by card-sharps? For six days 
she turned the matter over in her mind and 
came to a decision. 

On the evening she reached this, John 
Harrowby dressed himself with great care, took 
a roll of notes from his locked cash-box, and, 
after contemplating them thoughtfully, thrust 
them into his pocket. His situation was a 
serious one ; more serious than he would admit 
to himself. Laurie had cautioned him against 
playing for high stakes, but she had not 
cautioned him against Bobby Salter, the well- 
dressed young man-about-town, whom he had 
met first in the Bedford Square drawing-room. 
Bobby had told him stories of fortunes made 
and lost at cards, and even initiated him into a 
“system ’”’ which he himself had tested, and 
had been at his elbow whenever he sat at the 
table, to urge him to a course of play which 
had invariably proved disastrous. 

John Harrowby was without guile. He no 
more thought of suspecting the immaculate 
Bobby than he thought of suspecting Laurie 
herself. But to-night he would play without 
the assistance of his mentor, he thought, and 
drew a deep breath as he patted his pocket and 
felt the bulge of the notes. 

He threw a light coat over his arm, and, 
turning off the light, stepped out on to the 
landing, to stare in amazement at a girl who 
was waiting patiently, her back to the banisters, 
as she had been waiting for ten minutes. 
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“IT wanted to see you before you went, 
Captain Harrowby,” said Elsie, with a quickly 
beating heart. 

“Anything wrong with the manuscript ? ” 
he asked in surprise. 

She shook her head. 

“No, it isn’t that, only—only I’m wondering 
whether ii 

Words failed her for a second. 

He was palpably amazed at her agitation, 
and could find no reason for it. 

“Oh, Lord!”’ he'said, remembering suddenly. 
“T haven’t paid you! ”’ 

“No, no, no, it isn’t that.’ She pushed his 
hand from his pocket. ‘“‘ Of course it isn’t 
that, Captain Harrowby! It’s something— 
well. ..I know youll think [’m_ horribly 
impertinent, but do you think you ought to 
play cards for money?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

He stared at her open-mouthed. 

“T don’t quite know what you mean,” he 
said slowly. 

“Haven't you lost ...a lot of money at 
Mr. Whittaker’s house ?’”’ She had to force the 
words out. 

The look in his face changed. From amaze- 
ment, she saw his eyes narrow, and then, to her 
unspeakable relief, he smiled. 

‘“T have lost quite a sum,” he said gently. 
‘“ But I don’t think you——’”’ 

“You don’t think that’s any business of 
mine? And neither is it,’ she said, speaking 
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rapidly. “But I wanted to tell you that Mr. 
Whittaker . . . is a well-known e 

Here she had to stop. She could not say the 
man was a cheat or a thief; she knew no more 
than old Kilby had hinted. 

““T mean, he has always had . . . play at his 
house,” she faltered. ‘“‘ And you're new to this 
country, and you don’t know people as—as we 
know them.” 

This time he laughed. 

“ You're talking as though you were in the 
detective service, Miss Bancroft,” he said, and 
then suddenly laid his hand on her shoulder. 
‘““T quite understand that you are trying to do 
me a good turn. In my heart of hearts I 
believe you're right. But, unfortunately, I 
have lost too much to stop now—how you knew 
that I’d lost anything, I can’t guess.” 

She nodded, and, without another word, 
turned abruptly away and ran up the stairs to 
her own room, angry with herself, angry with 
him, but, more than anything else, astounded 
at her own action. 

No less puzzled and troubled was John 
Harrowby as he walked into’ Bedford 
Square. 

Elsie had some work to do; but somehow she 
could not keep her mind fixed upon her task, 
and, after spoiling three sheets of paper, gave 
up the attempt and, sitting back in her chair, 
let her mind rove at will. 

At haJf-past nine the maid brought her up a 
cup of tea. 
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“That Miss Whittaker’s just gone, miss,” she 
announced. 

Elsie frowned. 

“Miss Whittaker ? Has she been here ? ” 

“Yes, miss ; she come about a quarter of an 
hour ago and went up to Captain Harrowby’s 
room. That’s what puzzles me.” 

Elsie stared at her, open-mouthed. 

“Why on earth did she go there?” she 
demanded. 

Matilda shook her head. 

“ Blest if I can tell, miss. She didn’t know 
that I was watching her—she sent me down to 
the kitchen to make a cup of tea for her, which 
was only a dodge of hers, and if I hadn t come 
back to ask her whether she took sugar, I 
wouldn’t ’a’ known she’d been out of the 
droring-room. I see her coming out of Captain 
Harrowby’s room as I was standing in the 
hall. You can just see the door through the 
banisters.’’ 

Elsie rose, and went downstairs. Harrowby’s 
door was ajar. She switched on the light. 
What she expected to find, she did not know. 
There was no sign of disorder. Possibly, she 
thought, and she found herself sneering, it was 
a visit of devotion by a love-stricken lady ; but 
there was a cupboard door ajar, and half in 
and half out the cupboard, a japanned box 
that was open. She took up the box. It was 
empty. She put the box back in the cupboard 
and went thoughtfully out on to the landing. 

“T think [ll go and see Captain Harrowby,” 
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she said, obeying a sudden impulse, and, a few 
minutes later, she was walking through the rain 
to Bedford Square. 

She was within a dozen paces of the door of 
Mr. Whittaker’s house when a cab drew up, 
and she saw Laurie Whittaker alight, pay the 
cabman and, running up the steps, open the 
door of the house. Where had she been in the 
meantime ? wondered Elsie. But there was 
no mystery here. It had begun to rain heavily 
as Laurie left the house in Coram Street, and 
she had sheltered in a doorway until a pro- 
vidential taxi came along. 

Possibly it was the rain that damped the 
enthusiasm of the amateur detective ; for now, 
with the Whittaker house only a few paces 
away, She hesitated. And the longer she 
waited, the wetter she became. The taxi-man 
who had brought Laurie lingered hopefully. 

‘Taxi, miss ?”’ he asked, and Elsie, feeling a 
fool, nodded and climbed into the cab, glad to 
escape for a second from the downpour, and 
hating herself for her extravagance. 

The cab had turned when her hand touched 
something on the seat. A woman’s vanity- 
bag——— 

“Findings are keepings,’ according to the 
proverb, though there is an offence in law 
which is known as “ stealing by finding.” 

Elsie Bancroft knew little of criminal law, 
but she was possessed of an inelastic con- 
science, so that when her hand touched the bag 
in the darkness, her first impulse was to tap at 
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the window of the taxi-cab and draw the atten- 
tion of the driver to her find. And then, for 
some reason, she checked the impulse. It was 
a fat bag, and the flap was open. Her ungloved 
fingers stole absently into its interior, and she 
knew that she was touching real money in large 
quantities. 

During the war she had worked in a bank, 
and the feel of banknotes was familiar. 
Mechanically, she slipped their edge between 
her nimble fingers. One ...two... three 
. . . She went on, until... 

‘ Kighty-four ! ” 

They might be five-pound notes — four 
hundred and twenty pounds. She felt moment- 
arily giddy. Four hundred and twenty pounds ! 
Sufficient to pay the children’s school fees— 
she had had an urgent, if dignified, request from 
the principal of Tom’s boarding-school and a 
no less pointed hint from Joan’s—sufficient to 
settle the problem of the holidays ; but—— 

She heaved a deep sigh and looked through 
the rain-blurred windows. She was painfully 
near to her destination, and she had to make 
her decision. It came as a shock to her that 
any decision had to be made; her course of 
duty was plain. It was to take the’number 
of the cab, hand the bag to the driver, and 
report her: discovery to the nearest“ police 
station. 

There was nothing else to be done, no“alter- 
native line of action for an honest citizen. .. . 

The cab stopped with a jerk and, twisting 
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himself in his seat, the driver yanked open the 
door. 


Harrowby blinked twice at the retiring rake. 
A mahogany rake with a well-worn handle, and 
with an underlip of brass so truly set that even 
the flimsiest of banknotes could hardly escape 
its fine bevel. And there were banknotes a- 
plenty on the croupier’s side of that rake. 
They showed ends and corners and ordered 
edges, notes clean and unclean, but all having 
a certain interest to Harrowby, because, ten 
minutes, or maybe ten seconds before, they had 
been his, and were now the property of the 
man who wore his evening suit so awkwardly 
and sucked at a dead cigar. 

John Harrowby put his hand in his pocket ; 
as an action it was sheerly mechanical. His 
pocket, he knew, was a rifled treasury, but he 
felt he must make sure. 

Then came Salter, plump, philosophical, and 
sympathetic. Salter could afford both his sym- 
pathy and philosophy; the house gave him a 
ten per cent. commission on all the easy money 
he touted, so that even his plumpness was well 
inside his means. 

“ Well, how did you do?” 

Harrowby’s smile was of the slow dawning 
kind, starting at the corner of his eyes and 
ending with the expanse of a line of white teeth. 

“T lost.” 

Salter made a noise, indicative of his annoy- 
ance, 
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“How much ? ” he asked anxiously. 

He gave the impression that if the loss could 
be replaced from his pocket, it would be a loss 
no longer. And Stinie, he of the awkwardly 
worn dinner-jacket, sometimes minimised a 
client’s losses and based his commission note 
on his pessimistic estimate. 

“About two thousand pounds,” said 
Harrowby. 
ion Two thousand pounds,” said Salter thought- 

y. 
He would be able to buy the car that he had 
refused in the afternoon. He felt pleased. 

“ Tough luck, old man—try another day.” 

“Yes,” dryly. 

Harrowby looked across to the table. The 
bank was still winning. Somebody said 
“Banco!” in a sharp, strained voice. There 
was a pause, a low consultation between the 
croupier and the banker, and a voice, so ex- 
pressionless and unemotional that Harrowby 
knew it was the croupier’s, said “ I give.” 

And the bank won again. 

Harrowby snuffled as though he found a 
difficulty in breathing. 

He walked slowly down the stairs and paused 
for a second outside the white-and-gold door of 
the drawing-room, where he knew Laurie would 
be sitting. A moment’s hesitation, then he 
turned the handle and went in. She was cuddled 
up in the corner of a big settee, a cigarette 
between her red lips, a book on her lap. She 
looked round, and for a second searched his face 
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with her hard, appraising eyes. She was a year 
or two older than he .. . he had thought her 
divine when he came back from Central Africa, 
where he had spent five bitter years, a trader’s 
half-breed wife and an occasional missionary 
woman, shrivelled and yellow with heat and 
fever, the only glimpses he had of womankind. 

But now he saw her without the rosy spectacles 
which he had worn. 

‘‘ Have you been playing ? ”’ she asked coolly. 

He nodded. 

“And lost ? ” 

He nodded again. 

“Really, father is too bad,’ she drawled. 
‘“T wish he wouldn’t allow this high play in the 
house. I hope you're not badly hurt ? ”’ 

‘“T’ve lost everything,” he said. 

For a second her eyebrows lifted. 

“ Really?” It was a polite, impersonal 
interest she showed, no more. “ That’s too 
bad.” 

She swung her feet to the floor, straightened 
her dress, and threw away her cigarette. 

“Then we shall not be seeing a greal deal of 
you in the future, Captain Meredith ? ”’ 

“I’m afraid not,” he said steadily. 

Was this the girl he had known, who had 
come aboard at Madeira, who had made the 
five days’ voyage from Funchal to Southampton 
pass in a flash? And now he must go back to 
scrape the earth, to trek into the impenetrable 
jungle, seeking the competence which he had 
thought was his. 
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‘“T think you are damnable!” he said. 

For a second her brows met, then she laughed. 

““My dear man, you're a fool,’ she said 
calmly. ‘I certainly invited you to come to 
the house, but I never asked you to gamble. 
And really, John, I thought you would take 
your medicine like a little gentleman.” 

His heart was thumping painfully. Between 
the chagrined man whose vanity has been hurt, 
and the clean anger of one who all his life had 
detested meanness and trickery, he was in a 
fair way to making a fool of himself. 

‘““T’m sorry,” he said in a low voice, and was 
walking out of the room when she called him 


by name. 
““T hate to part like this.”’ Her voice was 
soft, had the old cooing caress in it. “ You'll 


think [’m horrid, John, but really I did my 
best to persuade you not to play.” 

He licked his dry lips and said nothing. 

“Don’t let us part bad friends.’’ She held 
out her hand, and he took it automatically. 
‘“T thought we were going to have such a happy 
time together,” she went on, her pathetic eyes 
on his. “ Can’t I lend you some money ? ” 

He shook his head. 

‘““T’m sure the luck would turn if you gave it 
a chance. Couldn’t you sell something °? ” 

The cool audacity of the suggestion took his 
breath away. 

“Sell? What have I to sell?” he de- 
manded harshly. ‘‘Souls and bodies are no 
longer negotiable, even if there was a twentieth- 
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century Mephistopheles waiting round the 
corner to negotiate the deal! ”’ 

She toyed with the fringe of a cushion. 

‘You could sell your mine,” she said, and 
his laugh sounded loud and discordant in the 
quietness of that daintily furnished room. 

‘“That’s worth twopence-ha’penny! It is a 
cemetery—a cemetery of hope and labour. It 
is the real white man’s grave, and I am the 
white man.” 

She brought her eyes back to his. 

‘As you won’t borrow money from me, I’ll 
buy it for a thousand pounds.”’ 

Again he shook his head. 

“No, I’m afraid there’s nothing to be done,”’ 
he said, “‘ except to wish you good-night.” 

As he turned, she slipped between him and 
the door. 

“‘T won't let you go like that, John,” she 
said. ‘‘ Won't you forgive me? ”’ 

““T’ve already forgiven you, if there’s any- 
thing to forgive,” he said. 

‘Sit down and write me a letter saying you 
forgive me. I want to have that tangible 
proof,” she pleaded. 

He was impatient to be gone, and the foolery 
of the suggestion grated on him. 

“Then I’ll write it,’ she said, sat down at 
the little escritoire and scribbled a dozen words. 
“Now sign that.” 

He would have gone, but she clutched him by 
the sleeve. 

‘Do, please—please ! ”’ 
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He took the pen and scrawled his name, 
without reading the note, which was half con- 
cealed by her hand. Looking through her open 
fingers, he saw the words ‘‘Quimbo Con- 
cession.’’ 

‘““What’s that?” he said sharply, but she 
snatched the letter away. 

‘“ Give me that paper!’ he demanded sternly, 
reaching out for it, but in another second an. 
automatic pistol had appeared in her hand. 

““Go whilst the going’s good, Harrowby,” she 
said steadily. 

But she had not reckoned on this particular 
type of man. Suddenly his hand shot out and 
gripped her wrist, pinning it to the table. In 
another second he had snatched the letter and 
flung it into the little fire that blazed on the 
hearth. He held her at bay till the last scrap 
of blue paper had turned to black ashes, and 
then, with a little smile and a nod, he went out 
of the room into the street and the pelting rain. 

He was wet through as he opened the door of 
No. 704 Coram Street. Matilda, half-way up 
the stairs, turned with her startling news. 
He listened and frowned. 

“Miss Whittaker been here?” he said 
incredulously. 

“Yes, sir... and Miss Bancroft went to 
tell you all about it. Didn’t you see her?” 

He shook his head. 

What had Laurie Whittaker wanted? he 
asked himself, as he went up the stairs to his 
room. The girl must have been mistaken. 
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He took one glance at the open cupboard, 
and then the truth leapt at him, and, snatching 
at the box, he put it on the table and threw 
open the lid. There had been a square sheet 
of parchment in a broad envelope, and on that 
parchment was inscribed his title to the Quimbo 
Concession. It was gone. 

He turned with an oath. A girl was standing 
watching him with grave eyes. 

“Is this what you’re looking for ? ”’ she asked. 

Her face was very pale. She held out the 
envelope, and he took it from her hand. 

“Where did this come from?” he said, in 
amazement. 

‘““T stole it,” she answered simply; “ and I 
think this is yours.” 

He took the envelope from her hand with a 
frown, extracted a cable form and read. It was 
from his partner. 


“Gold found in large quantities near 
Crocodile Creek. Congratulations.”’ 


‘* How did you get this ? ’’ he gasped. 

She held out a little French vanity-bag, and 
he recognised it instantly. 

“T found it in a cab; Miss Whittaker left it 
there,’ she said. ‘‘ There is also four hundred 
and twenty pounds which belongs to her.” 

‘‘ Which belongs to us,’”’ said John Harrowby 
firmly. ‘‘ Findings are keepings in this case, 
my child. She found me and kept most of my 
money—lI’ve got fifty pounds left at the bank 
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—and I think we’re entitled to this little salvage 
from the wreck.” 

And then he kissed her, and it seemed such 
a natural thing to do, that she offered no 
protest. 


25 








The Child of Chance 


T is absurd to say that truth is stranger 
than fiction because, as everybody knows, 
fiction is the unstrangest product of life. That 
is to say, fiction would be very strange if it 
was not stranger. For if it had no novelty, it 
would be no better than the News-That-is-Fit- 
to-Print, which is just the dullest kind of 
printed matter (with the exception of the 
Theology section of a Free Library catalogue) 
that offends the eye of mankind. 

There was a girl who lived in a tenement 
house in a very poor part of London, who used 
to pray to God every night that a nice clean 
dragon with blunt teeth would seize her and 
be starting to fly away with his prey, when 
there would appear upon the scene a young 
and beautiful man in shining armour, who 
would slice the head from the dragon and carry 
her off to a white castle on a purple hill where 
she would be arrayed in white garments by 
handmaidens, and given bread and milk in a 
golden bowl. 

she never reached very far beyond that 
breathless preamble, leaving it to God to fill 
in the blanks of her imaginings and to supply 
an adequate continuation of her story—which 
she had designed as a non-stop serial, each 
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chapter of which was to be more delicious than 
the last. 

Her name was Verity Money, and her age 
was eighteen. She was very pretty, very slim, 
and childlike, both in her appearance and in 
her faith. Her uncle, for whom she kept house 
—there were two rooms and a kitchen, and she 
slept in the kitchen, which was warm and cosy 
—was a grim old market-porter intensely 
religious for eleven months and two weeks of 
the year, and somewhat unsober for the re- 
mainder. He was never unkind to the girl— 
indeed he was most lavish in his gifts, and had 
been known to present her with such undreamt 
of luxuries as a feather boa and a musical 
box. 

For the other fifty weeks of the year he was 
a sober and taciturn man—you can picture 
him lean faced, with a fringe of grey whiskers, 
poring earnestly over the big print of his Testa- 
ment and declaiming at length on the virtues 
of Paul and the vacillations of Peter, the girl, 
darning needle in hand, listening with every 
evidence of interest, but her mind occupied by 
visions of the mythological youth in glittering 
armour. 

When Tom Money died, he left her about 
fifty pounds and all his furniture. He had been 
a careful man, and it was discovered that he 
had paid his rent in advance, and that there 
was still three years of unexpired tenancy. 

So Verity Money lived alone, earning just 
enough by her needle to keep body and soul 
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together, and was happy in her dreams, and as 
she had no women friends, she suffered no dis- 
illusionment. Her ideals had undergone a 
change, for a new factor had come into her life. 
The movies had opened a new world to her 
and shifted the angle of her visions. Now, 
she was a little girl with sunlight in her hair, 
with a slow dawning smile and little uplift 
of the big, serious eyes to greet the handsome 
stranger who had ridden into her picture from 
nowhere in particular. In fine, she adored 
Mary Pickford, and pinned a picture of that 
lady on the wall so that it was the first object 
she saw when she opened her eyes in the 
morning. 

She would slip from her bed, carefully remove 
the print, and re-pin it above the mantelpiece. 
She could light the fire and wash the cups, 
spread the table and take her morning tea and 
bread and butter with a sense of companion- 
ship which was very precious to her. 

Her heroes were no longer armed cap-a-pie. 
They were handsome young men in sombreros 
and who wore sheepskin trousers. They rode 
fiery mustangs and earned a precarious liveli- 
hood by shooting one another with revolvers.... 

The war brought nothing of reality to Verity 
Money. The wilful murder on a small scale 
which was screened for her amusement was 
more real, more terrible, more thrilling than 
the grand murthering up and down the hundred- 
league line, eighty miles from her door, where 
day and night the guns of Flanders crashed and 
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roared and massed ranks went down before the 
spraying fire of machine-guns. 

The war dawned upon her slowly as one by 
one her customers dropped their orders. Her 
work was the finest embroidery on cambric and 
silk. There was plenty of sewing work to be 
had, but she could not make soldiers’ shirts or 
stitch button-holes in such quantity as would 
give her a living wage. She was slow and 
careful, and the few button-holes she made 
were very beautiful indeed, but she earned 
exactly eightpence in two days. 

She had exhausted much of the money which 
had been left to her, and there came a time 
when she had to reduce her expenditure to a 
point which gave her one square meal a day. 

She had no friends. There was neither boy 
nor man in her life. Her lovers were living in 
the sunny places of the world, holding their 
wide-brimmed hats on the pommels of high 
Mexican saddles whilst they passed the time of 
day with lovely girls who wore divided skirts 
and rode astride. 

One day she started to starve and nobody 
knew anything about it. If she had died, the 
coroner would have had some unpleasant things 
to say about moving pictures, because she had 
spent her last threepence to see a great railway 
picture where half the story was told in the 
cab of an engine and half in the bullion van, 
where train robbers and bullion guards took pot 
shots at one another with deadly effect. 

On the second evening of her starvation she 
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went to a house in Berkeley Square to deliver 
some d’oyleys. The lady was not at home, 
and nobody had orders to pay this girl with 
the curious pinched look in her face. 

She came slowly down the steps of the house 
into the dark square, took a few steps, and 
staggered. Somebody caught her by the arm 
and pulled her to her feet. 

“ Hold up,” said a voice, but she was beyond 
obedience, and the stranger lifted her in his 
arms as though she were a child and stood for 
a moment frankly embarrassed by the situation 
in which he found himself. 

He looked helplessly around, then whistled 
to two bright points of light in the distance. 

The taxi drove up. 

“Take me to the nearest hospital,” said the 
stranger. 

“‘ Middlesex ? ’’ suggested the driver. 

The stranger hesitated. 

“Is it near ? ”’ he asked cautiously. 

“It’s nearest 1f your friend is badly hurt,” 
said the driver. 

“ That’s just what I can’t say,” said the 
other. 

‘“‘ Put her in the cab,’’ suggested the chauffeur, 
vetting down; “there’s an electric light inside.” 

“What a brain!’ laughed the stranger. 

He looked at the girl lying limp and white 
in one corner of the cab and whistled softly. 

Then he pushed back his khaki cap and 
scratched his head. 

‘Now what is the matter with her?” he 
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asked irritably—irritability is a natural con- 
dition of man in the presence of a sick woman. 

“Tf you ask me,” said the driver carefully, 
“she wants grub.” 

“Good Lord! ’”’ cried the soldier, startled ; 
“food ... hungry ? ”’ 

The driver nodded. 

“T’ve seen them symptoms before—I’ve 
driven a cab for twenty-eight years in London.” 

Still the rescuer was undecided. 

‘“ Drive around for a while and if she doesn’t 
recover I'll tell you—then you can go hell for 
lick to the nearest hospital.’ 

The car had hardly moved before Verity 
blinked open her eyes and stared, first at the 
cab and then with a frightened frown at the 
young man who sat on the opposite seat. 

“ Are you feeling better ? ’”’ he asked. 

She saw a soldier, indistinguishable from any 
other of the thousands who had passed her in 
the mist of her dreams. He was a good- 
looking mortal, as clean shaven as any cowboy 
or train robber or even as the blessed saint of 
England. His uniform was no different from 
any other, but the badge upon his collar was a 
bronze leaf. 

She was seized with a sudden panic. 

“Can I get out please?” she asked in a 
flutter. 

‘* Sure,’’ he nodded, ‘“‘ but we’d better have 
some food—I’m starving, and you’ve made me 
miss an appointment with a fellow of ours.”’ 

To say that she was horror-stricken at this 
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last revelation, is to tell no more than the truth. 
She had never intruded her influence upon the 
machinery of society before. Not once, by any 
act, had she knowingly affected the plans or 
movements of others. She felt, as she looked 
at him with troubled eyes and parted lips, 
that no sacrifice she could make could be too 
great to repair the mischief which she had 
caused. 

“‘T’m—I’m very sorry,’ she gulped; ““ 1 would 
buy you some supper, but—but .. .” 

She went red and her eyes were moist and 
shining. The young man whistled again—but 
quite inside himself. 

“We will have supper together,’ said he, 
with a smile. 

So he brought her to a golden palace of 
splendour. She was not self-conscious and did 
not realise that she might be an incongruous 
figure in the midst of all this amazing luxury. 
He noted that she was neatly dressed and that 
she was very young—she saw only the cluster- 
ing bulbs of light in the gilded ceiling, the 
snowy tables glittering with silver and glass, 
the gentlemanly waiters who spoke English so 
funnily, the flowers .. . beautifully dressed 
ladies . . . some of them smoking. . . . She 
drew a long breath which was half a sigh and 
half a sob. 

They brought her soup—thick white creamy 
soup and curly strips of crisp brown sole, and 
white slithers of chicken, and an ice and coffee. 
The man did not offer her wine, knowing in- 
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stinctively that she would be shocked, and for 
this reason he denied himself the half bottle 
of Chablis his soul craved. 

He tried to draw her, gently and tactfully, 
but it was not until he touched on the cinema 
as a method of filling up odd moments of 
waiting that she began to talk. He did not 
laugh, he did not even smile when she revealed 
herself, her dreams (this she did with a naiveté 
which brought a lump to his throat), and her 
illusions. He told her something of the untamed 
places of the world, of the country north of 
Edmonton, of the forests of Ontario, of lumber 
camps on the Kootenay lakes, and of Alberta. 

“Are you—you aren’t American?’ she 
asked suddenly. 

He smiled. 

“IT am Canadian,” he said, ‘‘ but that is near 
enough.”’ 

She looked at him in awe. 

“Do you have cowboys and—and things like 
that ?’’ she asked. “‘I mean... is it dread- 
fully rough there ? ” 

They sat until they were the last people in 
the restaurant and the waiters stood about them 
in silent reproach, and in that time he had 
learnt all there was to tell about her. He 
learnt, too, of the lady in Berkeley Square who 
had ordered d’oyleys and had not paid. Then 
he drove her home by way of the square. 

‘Lady Grant is a friend of mine,’ he lied, 
‘‘and she would like me to see that you were 
paid—I will go in and get the money.” 

28* 
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“Her name is Lady Grey,” corrected the 
girl timidly. 

‘“‘ Didn’t I say Grey ? ”’ he asked in surprise. 

Though she protested that her client should 
not be disturbed at that hour of the night, he 
insisted ; and stopping the cab some distance 
from the house, he disappeared into the dark- 
ness, returning in triumph with a whole pound 
note. 

““Lady Green asked me to say——’” he 
began. 

She looked at him in consternation. 

“You went to the wrong house!” she 
whispered in horror; “‘ oh, you must go back, 
please! It was Lady Grey——”’ 

He groaned in spirit. 

“Lady Grey asked me to say,’’ he went on 
patiently, “ that you-——”’ 

“ But you said ‘ Green ’ ’”’ she protested. 

“I did not mention the fact,’’ he answered 
gravely, “ but I am colour blind—I always say 
Grey when I mean Green—anyway, she said 
the work was so well done that she would like 
you to accept a little extra... .” 

All the way to her rooms on the south side 
of the river she was one babble of gratitude 
and adoration; Lady Grey was so kind, so 
generous, so good. 

He caught himself yawning. 

He went back to his hotel that night singu- 
larly thoughtful. A lean man from Toronto 
sprawling on the settee in the vestibule of the 
hotel rose up to meet him, and Private John 
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Hamilton met his disapproving eye with a 
guilty smile. 

“I waited till nine o’clock for you at Fras- 
cati’s,’”’ growled the man from Toronto, clipping 
<7 canvas belt together, “ you’re the darnedest 
O eo Sade 

“Gee, Corporal, I’m sorry !”’ said the young 
man humbly, “‘ but I met—my—er—cousin— 
and she—I mean he—well, he insisted——’”’ 

“Don’t you try to put anything over me,” 
warned the other, stretching himself. ‘I 
wouldn’t have waited up for you, but I’ve seen 
the Colonel—he’s going back to-morrow.” 

He looked round and lowered his voice. 

‘“There’s to be a big attack this week,” he 
said, ‘‘and the Canadians will be in it. I’ve 
made my will,”’ he added. . 

Hamilton looked at his lank friend with a 
twinkling eye. 

“ You’re a cheerful soul,’’ he said. 

“Yep,” said the other complacently. “ I’ve 
left twenty-four dollars seventy-five cents, and 
any balance due from my army pay, to three 
lawyer fellers in Toronto.”’ 

He elaborated the scheme of his will, which 
with any good fortune must lead to endless law 
suits. 

‘‘T hate lawyers worse’n poison,” he said, 
“and I guess I shall be as cheerful as any poor 
guy that goes west this week.” 

Hamilton was a long time getting to bed that 
night. He wrote a letter to his agents in 
Montreal and one to the manager of his office 
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at Toronto—he was Hamilton of the Hamilton 
Steel Corporation before he became No. 79743, 
Private Hamilton of the 4oth Canadian Infantry 
—and another to his London banker. 

For an hour he sat on the edge of his bed, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets, thinking. 

At two o’clock in the morning he rang his 
bell and demanded of the astounded night 
porter the address of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The request was received tolerantly by 
the porter as an example of youthful good 
spirits. When the young man angrily per- 
sisted, the porter diagnosed the case as one of 
truculent intoxication and went in search of a 
reference book. 

Verity Money had never received a telegram 
in her life and had no idea who ‘“‘ Hamilton ”’ 
was. It was an imperative telegram ordering her 
to meet the said Hamilton at Marble Arch at 
three o’clock. 

She obeyed the summons meekly, for it would 
have been flying in the face of Providence to 
disregard a message upon which nineteen cents 
had been spent. 

In truth, she never suspected the identity of 
the sender, and puzzled her little brain to recall 
the Mrs. Hamiltons and the Misses Hamiltons 
who had swum majestically into her placid sea, 
had thrown overboard instructions and orders 
for embroidered nightdress cases and pillow- 
slips, and had as majestically retired. 

She was dressed very plainly and very neatly 
in black, and could have found no more attrac- 
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tive setting to her undeniable beauty, for she 
was fair and petite, with a complexion like milk 
and hair of spun gold. Her big grey-blue eyes, 
her firm little chin, her generous mouth—all 
these details Hamilton took in as he came 
forward to meet her. She was frankly and un- 
feignedly surprised and glad to meet him. He 
had joined the angels, did he but know it, and 
was one with St. George and Bronco Billy and 
other great heroes. 

“T want to talk to you,” he said brusquely, 
and looked at his wrist-watch. ‘‘ We have only 
a quarter of an hour.”’ 

He led her to a seat in the park under a big 
oak. They were free from interruption but, as 
the girl was relieved to discover, within call of 
the police. 

““My name is Hamilton,” he said, without 
any further preliminary, ‘“‘ and I am going back 
to the front by the six o’clock train.” 

She nodded and looked at him with a new 
interest. He was going back to the front! It 
seemed rather splendid and she regretted that 
she had not paid closer attention to the war. 
But then, of course, she had not known that 
he was in it, and that all the bombardments, 
charges, minings, and bombings had been either 
designed to destroy him, or to rescue him from 
danger. For the first time she felt a sense 
of personal animosity against the German 
Emperor. 

‘‘ Now, I want to say this,”’ he went on care- 
fully, choosing his words and speaking slower 
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than was his practice, ‘I have no relations in 
the world, and if I am killed nobody will be 
very miserable.” 

“I should be—awfully,” she said, with an 
eagerness that brought a smile to his tanned 
face. 

“Tam sure you would,” he said gently, “‘ and 
that is what I want to speak about. You see, 
a man is always sorry for himself. The thought 
of dying and not being able to continue being 
sorry for himself is one of the most dreadful 
thoughts his mind can hold. You’ve read that 
in books, haven’t you ? ” 

She was doubtful, but admitted that she had 
often read of people who were quite bitter at 
the prospect of nobody being unhappy when 
they died. 

‘“ Well,”’ he said, after a pause, “I want you 
to be unhappy——”’ 

“‘ But I shall be,”’ she insisted, and he laughed 
again. 

“T want you to have the right to be un- 
happy,” he said; “ naturally, I don’t want to 
put people who aren’t—related—or connected 
with me to a lot of trouble—so I thought it 
would be a good idea if you married me before 
I left.” 

“ Married you ? ” she said blankly, and stared 
at him. 

He nodded. 

“ But I—I couldn’t marry you, could I— 
without being your wife ? ” 

It was an insane question and she knew it, 
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but for any words she could utter, she was 
grateful enough. She found speech almost a 
physical impossibility, and was amazed that 
she could speak at all. 

“T have a special licence,” he said deliber- 
ately, “‘and I have a parson waiting. If you 
will marry me we shall have time for a meal 
before I go.” 

“ But—I don’t think I love you,” she faltered, 
“and that wouldn’t be right—would it ? ” 

“I don’t want you to love me,” he said 
loudly ; ‘‘ all you have to do is to marry me and 
be sorry.”’ 

6¢ Oh ! 3) 

She looked round helplessly. 

She could hardly call the policeman to assist 
her in coming to a decision, and yet she felt 
the need of legal advice. 

‘“ T don’t know what to do,” she said at length, 
“T’ve never been—nobody has ever asked me 
—suppose I were your—your sister, what would 
you advise ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Come and be married,” he said practically, 
and rose. 

At five o’clock she stood upon the platform 
of Charing Cross Station and waved adieu to 
the man whose name she bore. 

She waited until the train was out of sight, 
gently twisting the gold band upon her finger, 
and then with a little lift of her chin she came 
out to the crowded courtyard. 

‘* Cab, miss ? ”’ 

She looked at the porter a little frightened, 
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and then with no small amount of dignity 
inclined her head. 

The cab drew up. 

“* Where do you want to go, miss ? ’”’demanded 
the driver. 

“Mrs. John Hamilton!’ said the girl and 
grew for a moment incoherent. “I mean— 
oh, Hagan’s Rents, please ! ”’ 


Verity Money learnt much from books. Even 
by cultured standards she was well read, but 
she found neither in Dickens, nor Dumas, nor 
in the efforts of the modern authors any situa- 
tion analogous to her own. Nor did the cinema 
help her, though she indulged in a systematic 
search for parallels. 

She had letters from her husband—kindly, 
brotherly letters. He had been in a big fight, 
and had come out without a scratch, though his 
friend (‘‘ you remember the Corporal who was 
at the church ? ’’) had been severely wounded, 
though he was now on the way to recovery. 
Was she well ? Did she receive her allowance 
regularly ? Had she moved as he suggested 
to the furnished flat he had urged her to take ? 

She answered his letters in a firm, childish 
hand, perfectly punctuated, and to his surprise 
and relief not only literate but literary in the 
sense that they conveyed a freshness and 
a clarity of view which was little short of 
marvellous. 

‘“‘T shall try to be a good wife to you,” she 
wrote, “‘and I am already reading the news- 
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papers carefully. I have written to Lord 
Kitchener——”’ 

He sat back on the step of the trench and 
gasped—then he laughed and laughed till the 
tears rolled down his face. 

“T have written to Lord Kitchener to ask 
him when the war will be over, and he has 
written to me saying that he isn’t sure, but he 
will let me know. I hope our marriage isn’t 
a mistake, but I will try to be worthy of a hero 
who is fighting for his country. I have a 
picture of a Canadian soldier, and I am learning 
to sing “ The Maple Leaf.’ I went to the flower 
shop in Regent Street and asked them if they 
had any maple leaves, but they had none. It 
was so silly of me, but I did want to buy 
some.” 

When John Hamilton came out of the trenches 
he went to No. 8 Base Hospital and saw a 
certain swathed and bandaged corporal, and 
discussed matters. 

“ Well, Don Quixote, and how is Mrs. Don ? ”’ 
asked the voice behind a large square of medi- 
cated gauze. 

John sat on the bed and read extracts from 
the letter. 

“ T thought you were crazy,’’ said the wounded 
man, “but I guess you’ve instinct. There’s 
the making of a woman in that child. You're 
not feeling sorry for yourself ? ”’ 

“On the contrary, I’m looking forward to 
life—it has possibilities,” said the other. 

Verity Hamilton in the Baker Street flat, 
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with a maid of her own, was a serious little 
figure facing those possibilities for herself. 

She adored her ten-minute husband because 
she was made to adore those who were kind to 
her. She prayed for him, she evolved great 
plans for his future, and she fought hard 
against the pin-point of doubt which had come 
into her mind and which was growing with 
every day which passed. 

In a sense he had fulfilled her ideals and her 
dreams, for he had come violently into her life 
and had in a sense saved her from destruction. 
At any rate he had given her food when she 
was very hungry. And then she had seen him 
again—and whisk! she was married ! 

She used to sit with compressed lips, and 
eyes that were fixed in the far-away, wondering 
—and doubting. 

He could not love her: he had never said 
that he did. He had not so much as kissed 
her, and it was only the strong grip of his hand 
that she remembered. 

Her problem was a simple one. She loved 
her husband and he did not love her. Why 
he had married her she did not ask herself, 
curiously enough. Who was she to inquire into 
his godlike whims ? 

How could she make her husband love her ? 
That was the problem, and presently a for- 
tuitous visit to the movies told her. 

Four months after his marriage, John Hamil- 
ton was sent to England on sick leave pending 
his discharge. The shrapnel bullet which was 
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responsible for so much left him with a per- 
ceptible limp, and there was a big chance that 
he might rid himself of all traces of his wound 
(so the army doctors told him), but it would 
take time. 

. He arrived at Southampton in the early 
hours of a spring morning, and telegraphed to 
his wife that he would be staying at the Cran- 
— Hotel and that he would call and see 
er. 

He expected she would be waiting for him 
at Waterloo, but here he was disappointed and 
a little hurt. Yet—he had heard something of 
the commotion she had caused at the War 
Office when the news of the wounding had come 
through ; of how she had appeared armed with 
a letter authorising her to call upon a high 
personage. Being somewhat vague as to her 
husband’s position in the army since he had 
been promoted to lance-corporal, she had de- 
scribed him as “‘ Colonel,’ which accounted for 
her facilities. 

And she had demanded to be taken at once 
to the Holy of Holies to meet the steel-eyed 
man from Khartoum, and had wept on the 
breast of a flustered field officer when that per- 
mission had been gently denied her. 

All this John Hamilton had learnt, and, 
lying on his back in the Versailles hospital, 
had chuckled the morning through at the 
recital. 

Perhaps she had a surprise for him? She 
had indeed. 
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When he came to her flat the maid opened 
the door expectantly and primly. 

Would he go to the drawing-room—Mrs. 
Hamilton was waiting. 

The drawing-room door was opened and he 
was announced. He did not hear the door close 
behind him, for he stood out of breath and 
speechless looking down at the girl. 

She was seated in a lowchair before the fire, 
and on her knees lay a tiny pink-faced thing 
that scowled and spluttered and stared into 
space. 

“My God!” whispered John Hamilton. 

She looked up at him serenely with that 
smile which was peculiarly her own. 

“Isn’t he lovely ? ’’ she whispered. 

John Hamilton said nothing. 

“‘ Whose—whose baby is that ? ”’ he managed 
to say at last. 

““ Mine,” she said gravely. 

““Y—yours—how old is it?” he asked, a 
cold sweat of apprehension breaking over 
him. 

“Two months,” she said. 

He sat down heavily and she looked across 
at him with growing distress. 

“Qh dear—please, aren’t you glad?” she 
pleaded. “I thought you would be——”’ 

He glared from the child to Verity and from 
Verity to the child, and then he laughed, but 
it was not a happy laugh. 

“What an ass I am!” he said, half to him- 
self, ‘‘ What a stupid blind fool ! ” 
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The tears were standing in her eyes, tears 
of disappointment and chagrin. She was 
hurt—he saw the immeasurable pain in her 
eyes and was kneeling by her side in an 
instant. 

‘“ My dear, my dear,” he said softly, “‘I am 
an awful brute—but it was such a surprise 
and I had no idea——”’ 

“I thought—it would make you so happy,” 
she sobbed. ‘ I wanted you—to love me—and 
children bring people together as nothing else 
does—I’ve seen it in stories and things.” 

He patted her hand. 

“Yes, dear—but this is not—my child.” 

She looked at him open-eyed. 

‘Of course it 1s your child!” she cried. 

John Hamilton rose unsteadily. 

“T think—I rather think you’re wrong,” he 
said, his head whirling. 

She laid the unconscious cause of her un- 
happiness upon the downy deeps of the big 
arm-chair and faced him, her hands clasped 
behind her back. 

‘It’s no use trying,” she said brokenly. “I 
thought you would love a little baby about the 
house—I’ll have to send it back.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

‘Send it back!’ he gasped. 

He took her by the wrists and gently pulled 
her hands apart. 

‘‘T_I was going to adopt it,’’ she gulped. 
‘‘T have it on a week’s—a week’s trial——’”’ 

He took her in his arms and his laughter 
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filled the flat with joyful sound. The baby on 
the sofa, scenting disaster for itself, opened its 
little red mouth very wide, screwed up its eyes 
into the merest buttons and added its voice to 
the chorus. 








Jake’s Brother Bill 


HE effect of wine upon temperament is a 
subject for study which the psychologists 
have neglected. 

Jake’s brother Bill was the only man who 
ever tackled the question in an earnest spirit of 
research, and although his studies were fre- 
quently interrupted by circumstances over which 
he had no control, he never forsook his course of 
study. On one point he was emphatic, and it 
was that champagne produced an overwhelming 
sense of patriotism. He reached this conclusion 
in the week he was expelled from college for 
painting a pacifist professor’s motor-car red, 
white and blue. 

He had to break into the garage to do it, and 
he spent the whole of one night at his task, but 
neither his enterprise nor his nobility of purpose 
saved him from being expelled. 

When he was in prison for violently assaulting 
the police in the execution of their duty, he 
developed his theory to the extent of marking 
rum as a “revolutionary stimulant which 
arouses the basest resentment against estab- 
lished law.”’ 

He used to write long letters to Jake, setting 
forth his views. 

It is to his credit that he never drank rum 
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again. Jake insists that he did one memor- 
able evening at Funchala, but the truth is 
not yet known, for Bill is somewhere in China, 
having escaped from Funchala on a fruit boat 
which “he did unlawfully seize by piracy, and 
did cast away by neglect upon the foreshores of 
Algiers ’’—to quote the indictment on which, in 
his absence, he was tried and sentenced to death 
by the Government of Lisboa. 

All the trouble came about over a girl who 
was also a ward of Government. 

Wards in Chancery are frequent phenomena, 
but a ward whose guardians changed with the 
fluctuating fortune of political parties was a 
surprising circumstance even to Jake Harrison. 

And the only thing that ever surprised Jake 
was Q.Z.H., who lived at the Vigo end of the 
cable. Q.Z.H. had a name and an identity, but 
nobody at Funchala ever knew him, except by 
the initials which preceded the messages he 
relayed. And he was certainly a poor operator. 

“It is surprising to me that that fellow 
holds down his job,” said Jake at odd 
intervals. 

Jake came to the South-Eastern from the 
Western Union. He left the Western Union 
from sheer ennui. 

Wall Street prices were his speciality, and 
after five weary years of fraction tapping, he 
threw up the work and came to the South- 
Eastern, which carries a line of romance and 
unexpectedness. For the South-Eastern drains 
China and India, Africa and Australia of their 
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surplus news, and there is generally a little war 
near one sensitive, trembling antenna of the 
service, and Funchala got all the news that was 
going. 

Jake was a Canadian, a brilliant operator and 
a misogynist. Or he was until one day, strolling 
up the long hill road that skirts the Grand 
Canyon, he met a girl who had no other duenna 
than a half-bred terrier pup. 

At the sight of her Jake stood still and stared. 
Women did not usually take him that way, but 
this girl was amazingly different. Her father 
had been, in his lifetime, a native of Funchala, 
which meant that the blood of two proud Latin 
races had flowed in his veins. In his native land 
he had been a marquis, or something of the 
sort, but Jake never troubled to inquire. In 
Funchala he had owned banana lands of vast 
size. 

The girl’s mother was a Miss Macverney, and 
pretty. 

In the person of Inez Savalla the warm south 
and the austere north fought, gigantically, for 
expression, and neither side lost. Her hair 
should have been black or flaxen. Instead, it 
was of swarthy gold. South won in the 
creamy complexion, but the north triumphed 
in her blue eyes. The pride of the Clan Mac- 
verney (who are really Brodies) compromised 
with the hauteur of a race that once lived on 
the borderline of Castile. The carriage of her, 
the swing of hip and shoulder, the tilt of her 
head, and the long black eyelashes through 
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which the blue eyes flashed sideways as she 
passed him, these were pleasantly southern. 

Jake stared after her as she strode down the 
hill, and he blinked twice. 

‘That is a pretty nice girl,’”’ he admitted. 

He observed that she was very simply dressed, 
and this puzzled him. Simplicity is very un- 
informative. She might have been a trades- 
man’s daughter, and therefore within the possi- 
bilities of his acquaintance. On the other 
hand, she might be one of those grand ladies of 
the Island who live on so exalted a plane that 
nothing meaner than the officers of a visiting 
man o’ war, or a consul-general, or a dis- 
tinguished man of affairs breaking his journey 
to Cape Town, might meet on terms of equality. 

“That is an extraordinarily nice girl,” said 
Jake with a sigh, and followed her with his eye 
until she was out of sight. 

Society on the island of Funchala is notori- 
ously exclusive, but is neither as exclusive nor 
as outspoken as the mess of the South-Eastern 
Cable Company. Here reputations go cheap, 
as is only natural, for if the officials of the 
S.E.C.C. are punctilious in the matter of secrecy, 
and it is considered bad form even to discuss the 
contents of cables outside the instrument-room, 
the knowledge of private affairs gained pro- 
fessionally has very naturally an influence on 
the attitude of the individual mind. To the 
mess-room the folks high and low of Funchala 
were just Funchalese, with or without endearing 
adjectives. 
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The mess had few friends outside, and 
depended upon Fanelly to supply all that was 
requisite of local gossip. Fanelly, who spoke 
the language like a native, was an inveterate 
collector of news. To him Jake went. 

“A girl with gold-black hair?” Fanelly 
knitted his youthful brows. ‘‘ It sounds like 
Inez Savalla: do you know Colonel Pinto 
Muello, the fat man with the mole on his chin ? ” 

““T have seen the swine,” said Jake inele- 
gantly. ‘* Don’t tell me she is his daughter ? ”’ 

Fanelly sneered. 

“Her name is Savalla, I tell you—how can 
she be his daughter, eh ? ”’ 

“Well, what about him?” asked -the im- 
patient Jake. 

‘““ She is going to marry him, that’s all,” said 
Fanelly, with an air of finality. 

Jake fingered his lean brown cheek and a 
light shone in eyes that at least were as blue as 
Inez Savalla’s. 

‘“* She isn’t,” he said. 

The young man resented this refutation of 
news which was practically official. 

‘‘ T tell you the marriage has been fixed by the 
governor, who is her guardian. Old Savalla 
was an eccentric old devil, and he left his 
daughter a ward of the governor.”’ 

‘But this governor is a new man—Almedez 
only came to the island six months ago.” 

Fanelly smiled. 

‘“That’s the joke: whoever is governor is 
her guardian. Almedez is a great friend of 
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Muello’s, they went to the same chiropodist in 
Lisboa——”’ 

“ Cease your facetious commentaries,” said 
Jake, laying his big hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, ‘‘and when you go calling on your 
dago friends, pass the word around that the 
engagement has been dissolved.”’ 

“Who by ? ” asked the startled youth. 

“By whom, is better English,” said Jake 
gently, “but if you are asked that ques- 
tion, hand ’em my card . . . does she speak 
English ? ”’ 

Fanelly nodded. 

“With a strong Aberdeen accent,” he said. 

“Good !”’ nodded Jake in all seriousness. 
‘‘ Then the last obstacle to our happy union has 
been removed.”’ 

She spoke English very prettily, when she 
came upon Jake bandaging his ankle on the 
mountain road. 

It was a sprained ankle for the time being. 

““ Are you English ? ” she asked, as she helped 
him to a convenient bank. 

“ Scottish,’’ said Jake sombrely. ‘‘ Aberdeen 
—maybe you have heard of the place ? ”’ 

He was a liar and a scoundrel, and was pre- 
pared to admit it. For the moment there was 
no necessity. She sat by his side whilst the 
half-bred terrier pup gnawed and pulled at loose 
ends of the bandage. And there was such 
beauty in the world and in his heart, that Jake 
Harrison was prepared to find excuses for the 
deception he was practising. 
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Funchala is a jewel of an island. Above 
them, as they sat, the scarp of the Sierra was a 
grey banner flung against the blue. Beneath, 
the land lay in irregular squares of brown and 
emerald and gold. Funchala was a dainty toy- 
town, perched on a ledge of rock that jutted 
into the blue Atlantic. And the air was sweet 
with the aromatic fragrance of fruit and flowers. 

“It is a wonderful island : I was born here,”’ 
0 said simply, “and I suppose I shall die 

ere. 

“God forbid,” said Jake fervently. 

He met her again the next day, and then 
every day, and learnt more than Fanelly could 
have told him. She certainly was engaged to 
Colonel Pinto Muello. She spoke of the fact 
without enthusiasm. And Jake discovered why 
she had not been married off before. Her 
successive guardians had successively admin- 
istered her estate. Each governor stole a little 
on one pretext or another. Now there was 
nothing left to steal. She did not state the case 
as crudely. She spoke of “ expenses of admini- 
stration,’’ but Jake was an impartial student of 
graft in all its forms, and supplied his own 
interpretation. 

The last governor to arrive had discovered to 
his intense annoyance that the Savalla estate, 
which was and had been for years regarded as a 
perquisite of office, was no longer there to be 
‘‘administered.”” Having nothing else to sell, 
he sold the girl. Pinto Muello was a rich man. 

On the ninth day of meeting, Jake met the 
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colonel. He was a stout, tightly uniformed 
man, with a heavy black moustache, which he 
twisted with a quick “ wiping” gesture, the 
result of many years of practice, and Jake gazed 
in fascination at the large mole on the side of his 
chin and wondered how often the colonel shaved. 

In manner he was fiery and made gurgling 
noises in his throat. This, Jake gathered, was 
an expression of his fierceness. 

“You are the operator in charge?’’ he de- 
manded violently. 

‘“T admit it,” said Jake. 

“There has not come a cable for me, yes, 
no?” 

Jake Harrison shook his head with exasper- 
ating slowness. Moles were supposed to be 
lucky, he thought, yet he would not have 
changed places with the colonel. And Jake 
had no moles. 

‘Twice, four times, seven, I have come to 
this bureau,’’ thundered Colonel Pinto Muello, 
thumping the counter, “and always it is no! 
You are certain? Have you messages I may 
look through to be sure none has escaped the 
observer? I have authority, eh? I am in 
command of military mens on the island.” 

‘So I’m told,” said Jake wearily, “‘ but if a 
cable comes through for you, it goes through to 

ou.” 

“If it comes through, it goes through ?”’ 
repeated the colonel frowningly His know- 
ledge of idiomatic English was slight. ‘“‘ Re- 
member |’’ he thumped the table again, “I 
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have all authorities for search! I command 
military mens on the island—all of them ! ”’ 

““ J know ’em both,” said Jake. 

He related the conversation at tiffin to Jack 
Boynes: the senior operator grinned. 

“Pinto is in a devil of a state of mind,’ he 
said. ‘‘ He’s been to the office twenty or thirty 
times the past two days.” 

“Maybe he’s expecting a remittance,” sug- 
gested Jake. 

It was Fanelly who supplied the explanation. 

“There is a whole lot of political trouble in 
the dear land that owns this island,” he said. 
“Some people think there will be a revolution, 
and that Pinto isinit. Anyway, his police are 
pinching all sorts of people on the island—why, 
they even shadowed me last night ! ”’ 

“ This is fearful news,” said fake. 

“You can laugh, Harrison.” Fanelly was 
very serious. “ Butitisn’tajoke. Every new 
‘arrival on the island is being trailed.”’ 

‘“That’s certainly tough luck on Bonson’s 
baby,” said Jake, and big Bill Bonson, whose 
wife had augmented the population that morn- 
ing, howled his delight. 

That afternoon the humorous aspect of the 
situation carried no appeal to Jake Harrison. 

Neither the blue of the bay nor the scarlet of 
wild geraniums, nor the sun-blazed glories of the 
wispy clouds that trail from peak to peak of the 
Sierra Funchala, had form or colour or beauty 
for him as he stood stricken dumb on the canyon 
road and listened to the halting words of Inez 
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Savalla. He knew the worst when he met her, 

and saw the ravage the all-night tears had made. 
“In three days ...’’ she sobbed. ‘Oh, 

Jake . . . can’t you do something, dear ? ”’ 

So far had their friendship developed from the 
pleasantries, the sympathies, the shameless 
deceptions, and the other correlatives of a 
sprained ankle. 

Jake thought powerfully. There was no ship 
leaving for three days, and though he might 
speak slightingly of Muello’s army and his 
ragged gendarmerie, they were unpleasant facts. 
So, too, was the untidy prison on Tower Hill. 

A fruit boat was entering the bay as he 
looked, a squat tub of a boat out of Cadiz— 
there was no help from there. She was under 
the command of Pietro Manzana y Manzana. 
Jake had once smitten Pietro and had been fined 
a hundred mulrezs for his brutality. 

‘You just trust to old Jake,” was all he could 
say: the basis for such a trust was his faith in 
Jake. 

He had hardly got back to his quarters before 
he received a letter. It was written on the 
yellow edge of Funchala’s one newspaper, the 
Diaro del Funchale. 


“T am a prisoner in the house; Muello 
has sent his aunt to stay with me, and there 
are soldiers on guard at the door. Do not 
expect me, dear; good-bye.” 


Jake read the pencilled words and rubbed his 
head. Fanelly, coming into the reading-room 
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where Jake was sitting, asked in his aimless way 
if he wanted anything. 

‘‘ A red-hot miracle, my son,” said Jake. 

The headquarters of the South-Eastern in 
Funchala is as near to the shore end of the cable 
as is convenient. It had the disadvantage of 
accessibility, a considerable disadvantage, re- 
membering that Funchala is essentially a relay 
station, for the business done on the island 
would not pay the board of the most junior 
operator. 

The evening meal had finished, and all but 
Jake had gone their several ways. He alone 
sat at the table, his head on his hands, thinking 
wonderfully but ineffectively. 

He had no more thought of his brother than he 
had of the Grand Khan of Muscovy. He had 
not thought of the erratic Bill for years, and yet 
into his solitary meditations came this last 
considerable factor. 

The man who stood in the doorway was tall, 
dark, and untidy. He had a week’s growth of 
beard on his cheek and his linen was even 
older. He came in softly, seeming to wriggle 
through a two-inch opening of the door, and he 
stood surveying the room and its rough comfort 
with an approving eye. 

Between the tramp who shuffles the country- 
side and the tramp who stalks the world, there is 
a great difference. . 

The world tramp brings with him an air of 
self-confidence, and meets the most exalted 
personages on terms of equality. He is never 

39 
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abashed, never cringes, and is equally at home 
in the musty hold of a steamer or the gorgeous 
club-rooms of the colonial aristocracy. 

With his hands thrust deep into the pockets 
of his stained and ragged trousers, he regarded 
the gloomy and unconscious figure of Jake with 
a smile of amusement. 

Presently Jake looked round, took a good 
look at the newcomer, and rose slowly to his 
feet. 

‘Where in hell have you been, Bill?” he 
demanded, and a wise observer would have 
known immediately that Jake Harrison was 
talking to his brother, and by his attitude of 
domination, his younger brother. 

Bill Harrison came forward to the table, 
seated himself, and viewed the scraps of food 
which were left with the eye of a connoisseur. 

“ T’ve just blown in,” he said. 

“On the Onzona ? ”’ 

Bill Harrison selected a piece of bread, but- 
tered it calmly from a remnant left on the edge 
of a plate, and nodded. 

‘“‘T knew you were here: I thought I’d come 
along and look you up. Let me see, it’s nearly 
eight years since we met, isn’t it, Jake ? ”’ 

“Nine,” said Jake. “‘ Where have you come 
from ?”’ 

‘“‘ Cadiz,”’ replied the other. ‘‘ Do you mind 
passing that loaf along? Thank you. Have 
you got a drink ? ” 

Jake shook his head 

‘A glass of Marsala ? ’’ suggested his guest. 
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“Except for its melancholic reaction, Marsala 
is as innocuous as grape fruit.” 

“You'll get no drink here,” said Jake. 
‘“ Haven’t you been drinking already ? ”’ 

“I have drunk and eaten bananas for eight 
days,’ said his brother. ‘‘ There should be a 
law passed making the growing of bananas a 
penal offence.” 

Jake made no comment, and the other went 
on. He cut a slice of bread, and Jake pushed 
toward him a plate of butter. 

“T got to Cadiz,” said the wanderer, ‘‘ from 
Malta, on a C. and I. boat that was short of a 
steward. Before then I was in Alexandria: a 
pretty mean kind of place, but not so mean as 
Colombo. I tossed up whether I’d go across to 
Rio, or whether I’d look in here, and you won.”’ 

“You won, you mean,” said Jake. 

“Very likely,”’ said the visitor carelessly, and 
then: ‘‘ what is wrong here? Has Funchala 
gone dry or is there an election in progress ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“There are so many things wrong on this 
damned island that I couldn’t start telling you,”’ 
said Jake testily. ‘‘ Why do you ask?” 

The other shook his head. 

“TI don’t know,” he said, “‘ except that I’ve 
been followed around by a cop ever since I 
landed.” 

“You don’t tell me,” said Jake sarcastically. 
‘‘ Why they should shadow a well-set-up young 
fellow like you is beyond my understanding. | 
will send a note to the governor.” He winced 
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at the word “ governor,’ and his grimace did 
not escape the attention of his brother, who was 
a student of humanity. 

Jake walked to the door and beckoned his 
relative with a jerk of his head. 

“Come along, I'll find you a bed,” he said. 
“‘ T suppose I[ shall have to keep you for a day or 
two.”’ 

Ten minutes later Mr. Bill Harrison was 
sucking luxuriously at a long black cigar in his 
brother’s room. 

“You'll have to sleep here to-night. To- 
morrow I’ll get you a place in the town,” said 
Jake. 

‘A glass of Madeira,’”? murmured Bill, “‘ and 
I should be in paradise. Madeira is a sedative, 
and excellent for the tired business man. Its 
pathological effects are exaggerated. And it is 
cheap.” 

“You'll drink ice-water,’’ snarled Jake. 

Bill Harrison nodded calmly. 

‘‘ Ice-water is poison, but is not as deadly as 
the fruit of the musa sapientium, or as the vulgar 
describe it, the banana.”’ 

Later Jake had to vouch for his identity to a 
suspicious chief of police. 

“No, I don’t know who he is,” said Jake 
icily. ‘“‘He has come out with excellent 
credentials, and he is the guest of the mess for 
a week or two.”’ He did not admit the relation- 
ship in which the visitor stood to him, for obvious 
reasons. It was just like Bill to come barging 
in at this moment of crisis, he thought bitterly 
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as he went on duty that night. Only a fraction 
of his mind was on the instrument he manip- 
ulated ; the best of his thoughts were with a 
girl and a stout colonel of infantry in a tight- 
fitting uniform, 

At three o’clock in the morning came an 
urgent Government message. Jake was the 
only man on duty at the moment, Fanelly, his 
second in command, having been dispatched to 
make coffee. Jake wrote the words mechani- 
cally, ‘and sat for a long time staring at the 
written message whilst Cape Town called 
frantically on his right, and Vigo chattered 
impatiently on his left. 

Although he was a poor linguist, he could 
both read and write the language, and the 
message ran : 


“To Colonel Pinto Muello, very urgent. 
By order of the Government you will arrest 
Almedez and assume the functions of 
governor. The Diaz Government has 
fallen. Long live the Revolution.”’ 


There followed a code-word which Jake knew 
terminated all Government messages, and guar- 
anteed their bona fides. He sat for ten minutes, 
and then hearing the footsteps of Fanelly, thrust 
the message into his pocket. An hour later he 
was relieved, and went back to his quarters 
carrying with him a blank message form. 

-He switched on the light and kicked his 
partner awake. Bill Harrison sat up blinking. 

“ Bill, do you speak this lingo very well ? ”’ 
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“It is my native language,” said Bill 
modestly, and then Jake outlined the wildest 
scheme that the mind of acable operator ever 
evolved. 

“It is not a job I like,”’ said Bill, “ and it is 
certainly nota dry job. This palace, I presume, 
will be well stocked ? ”’ 

Jake swore at him for fully three minutes. 

“ It is all very well for you to cuss,” said Bill, 
hurt. ‘‘ You ask me to masquerade as a new 
governor appointed by the Central Government. 
You ask me to bestow a wife upon you, and 
yet——”’ 

“You can have anything you like when it is 
all over,’’said Jake. “‘I’ll borrow Bane’s motor- 
boat, and the day after I’m married we'll get 
away.” 

Bill thought for a long time, then : 

“Cut my hair, Jake, and lend me a suit of 
your society clothes. I have views about 
governing.”’ 

“The only thing I ask you—in fact, Bill, I 
implore you—is to cut out the champagne,” 
pleaded Jake, and his brother eyed him coldly. 

“ T have forgotten that such a wine is made,” 
he said. 

At half-past five, when the dawn was coming 
up over the eastern seas, a Major Corelli was 
wakened fromhis profound slumbers,and into the 
hands of this dazed man was thrust a telegram. 


“You will take control of the troops ; 
arrest Colonel Muello and Governor Alme- 
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dez. You will co-operate with Senor Dusa, 
who has arrived secretly from Lisboa, and 
who is appointed Governor of Funchala. 
You are promoted Colonel and are deco- 
rated with the Second Class Order of 
St. Zavier.”’ 


Probably Jake’s most artistic effort was the 
decoration of the new commander of troops. 
By eight o’clock in the morning the evolution 
was accomplished. At seven o’clock that even- 
ing, Jake Harrison was united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony to the Senhora Inez Savalla. 
And he was married in style by the Archbishop 
of Funchala. The new governor had insisted 
upon this, and when Jake heard the news he 
quaked, for when Bill Harrison was grandiose, 
he was usually drunk. ; 

Furthermore one of the first acts of the new 
governor was to issue a decree prohibiting the 
consumption of bananas. 

Here was proof positive. 

“He’s got as far as the sparkling wines,”’ 
groaned Jake when he heard the news, and 
hurried his preparations for departure. 

The next morning he chartered a fiacre and 
drove up to the governor’s palace. The decree 
against the consumption of bananas was being 
pasted upon the brick gateway as he drove in, 
and almost the first person he met in the large 
stone hall was the newly decorated commander 
of troops. He was looking a little wistful. 

‘You have brought a message ?”’ he asked 
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eagerly, recognising Jake, but the operator shook 
his head. 

“T cannot understand it,’ said the major. 
“ It isinexplicable! No other instructions have 
come to me, and I simply await the orders of my 
Government.”’ 

Jake could have explained why no other 
messages came through. Some evil person had 
waded out at low tide, and had affixed an ex- 
plosive charge to the cable connecting Funchala 
with Lisboa. He thought it wise not to mention 
this fact. 

“IT want to see the governor,”’ said Jake, and 
the major’s face lit up. 

‘What a man!” he said. “Only for two 
days has he been at the palace, and everything 
is reorganised ! And what a voice! ”’ 

Jake’s heart sank. 

““ Has he been singing ? ”’ he asked faintly. 

“In every language,’ said the enthusiastic 


major. ‘To me alone, you understand: we 
are as brothers.’’ He threw out his arms 
expansively. 


“You can have him,” said Jake in English. 

He found Governor Bill Harrison in the 
governor’s library, and there was in Bill’s eye a 
gentle sadness which confirmed Jake’s worst 
suspicions. 

““ Now, Bull,” he said violently, when the door 
had closed, ‘‘ you’ve got to cut this drink out. 
I’ve heard stories in the town that have kept me 
awake at night. I have the boat ready and we 
can leave to-night.” 
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“You leave alone, said Bill grandly. “I 
have a duty to perform ; a duty to a down- 
trodden people, crushed under the burdens 
imposed by successive tyrants. Every demo- 
cratic fibre in my body vibrates to the call of 
their necessity. Will you have a drink ? ”’ 

“No, I won’t have a drink,”’ shouted Jake. 
“ You’re a madman, Bill; you can’t stay here. 
The Lisboa Government will send a warship, and 
I daresay there’s one on its way already. And 
then where will you be ? ” 

“I shall defy them,”’ said Bill dreamily, as he 
sat easily in his chair, his legs crossed, his 
finger tips together. ‘“‘ I’ve already summoned 
a meeting of the Cabinet, and we have decided 
to resist any attack upon our sovereignty.”’ 

Jake drew a long breath. 

“Is this the effect of Marsala?” he asked 
bitterly. 

“It is a light German wine which I found in 
the cellar—pre-war stuff, Jake. You're losing 
the experience of a lifetime if you refuse my 
hospitality.”’ 

“What are you going to do?” asked Jake 
again, 

Bill shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
serenely. 

He had enlisted the services of a hairdresser. 
His little beard was trimmed to a point, his 
linen was faultless. Happily the late governor, 
now languishing in Tower Hill prison, had been 
almost Bill’s size and shape. 

“TI have given instructions to the batteries 

29” 
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to fire upon any warship that attempts to enter 
the harbour,” he said briskly. ‘‘ To-morrow 
morning we’re having a meeting of the Education 
Board. Funchala shall be educated into an 
appreciation of our democratic ins—institu- 
tions.”’ 

Jake could only stare at him open-mouthed. 

“Do you imagine that you’re going to be 
allowed to remain here in peace ?’”’ he asked, 
awe-stricken. 

Bill nodded gravely. 

“T think so,’ he said. “If those old guns 
don’t bust ! ”’ 

Jake walked out of the room like a man in a 
dream ; it couldn’t be champagne, he thought. 
Champagne did not induce in Bill’s hard heart 
a love for the new people he had acquired. 
And it couldn’t be rum, because he was so 
gentle and reasonable. Besides: 

Bill’s last words rang 1n his ears. 

“You needn’t worry about the champagne, 
because there isn’t any in the palace,” he said. 
““ There’s a legend about a dozen cases having 
been bricked up by the last governor, in the hope 
that he would be able to come back and enjoy 
them, and I’m having a search made, but I have 
no great hopes, Jake.” 

Jake had a very considerable sum in the bank, 
and this he drew before he went to the hotel 
where he had taken his wife. 

‘“‘ Inez, my dear, we’re going to have a pretty 
bad time,” he said, ‘‘ and I don’t exactly know 
where the first few years of our married life will 
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be spent. But of all the troubles that are likely 
to come along, there is one which we shall be 
spared.”’ 

“What is that, Jake ? ”’ she asked. 

“We shan’t see much of Bill,” said Jake 
grimly. 

He spent the remainder of the night pro- 
visioning the motor-boat which he had hired 
on the excuse of taking a honeymoon trip to the 
Lesser Canaries. He had long since ceased to 
be an efficient member of the South-Eastern 
staff, but it may be said of them that knowing 
little, but guessing a lot, he carried with him a 
whole cargo of their good wishes when he slipped 
out of the tiny harbour in the early morning, 
and set the nose of the motor-boat for the nearest 
Canary island. 

He was three miles out when ahead of him he 
saw a boat on the horizon, and fixed his glasses 
upon the tiny ship that was coming over the edge 
of the world. 

“T thought so,’ he said. “It is a warship; 
poor old Bill!” 

The words were hardly spoken before there 
came the sound of a deep boom from the island, 
and he looked round. They could not have 
opened fire on the incoming man o’ war; that 
was beyond the range of their antiquated pieces. 
Again the gun crashed, and after an interval, it 
boomed once more. They were firing a salute, 
he realised, and wondered to whom this saluta- 
tion was offered. 

And then, above the governor’s palace he saw 
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a ball creep to the masthead and break. In 
the morning breezes fluttered the Union Jack, 
and Jake’s jaw dropped. 

‘““He’s annexed the island to England!” he 
gasped. 

Jake’s brother Bill had found the champagne. 








Bulfox Asleep 


EOPLE say that Bulfox was a fool. 
Only, like many another man, he stopped 
being a fool when he married. 

The marriage was all wrong, I grant you. 
It was wrong from the point of view of intcel- 
lectual disparity, it was wrong because Lady 
Eva Thonsen was very beautiful and he was 
very plain, it was wrong because he was a 
rich American who married a poor English 
peeress—I use the word “ peeress’’ wrongly, 
because, of course, Lady Eva Thonsen wasn’t 
really a peeress, but a younger daughter of an 
impecunious Irish earl. 

Especially wrong was this inversion of a 
conventional situation. We could not sneer 
at Eva Thonsen as we should have sneered at 
her elder brother had he contracted an alliance 
with an American heiress, and the humorous 
papers had an aggrieved and proper sense of 
disappointment. 

Bulfox had had a father with large and 
tenacious hands: his motto was an adaptation 
of the singularly English maxim, ‘“ What we 
have, we'll hold.’”’ He Americanised it to the 
extent of adding, ‘“ What I haven't, I'll 
have.” 

Bulfox was a fool anyway, you remark. 
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Say it again and I'll heave the ink-bottle at 
you. 

You don’t know that he was not a fool because 
you ve only a garbled version of the affair. 

He was an only son. Old man Bulfox 
rode him for a tender-mouth. Gave him all 
the breakfast foods that were advertised— 
Flaked Oats for phosphates, Skinned Barley 
for grey matter, Malt for brawn, and Dr. 
Olebuck’s Boy Booster—I forget the real name 
of the muck—for stamina. 

You see, the boy’s mother had died of t.b.c., 
and the old man was in a blue funk lest the 
boy developed any symptom of the same 
disease. In those days tuberculosis was sup- 
posed to be as much hereditary as bad temper. 
He had the kid nursed on a farm in what he 
called Gard’s own country, in Gard’s fresh 
and beautiful air, surrounded by such of Gard’s 
natural phenomena as would be calculated to 
bring the squalling son of a Pittsburg iron- 
master to maturity. 

His approval of Providence was a beautiful 
and a touching thing. 

So young Bulfox had a pleasant path to 
manhood, and passed via a succession of nursery 
governesses and tutors to a condition where 
he could read the plays of Moliére and play a 
reasonable game of golf. 

Now, the last of these tutors was in every 
way the most vital and potent influence that 
had ever come into Percy Bulfox’s life. I 
don’t know where the old man picked him up. 
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Unkind folks say that he salvaged him from 
the wrong end of the hunger-line. His name 
was Clarence. I am not putting this on to 
you as a fairy tale, though it sounds like it ; 
for he was a Clarence by name, by nature, and 
by appearance. 

A weed of a young man with a bulgy head 
and a weak chin and a feather-stitch of a 
moustache. 

Bulfox, who never did a kind action in his 
life that didn’t eventually pay dividends, dis- 
covered in Clarence a man of erudition and 
tone. Clarence knew Lord H—— and Countess 
O——; he had spoken to the King of England 
or the King of England had spoken to him. It 
is immaterial. Possibly he was standing in 
the way of the King’s 90 Mercédés and the 
King—who, I understand, was a seafaring 
man at that time—had twenty-twoed him. 
It is, as I say, immaterial, and is certainly not 
a point to go to war about. 

Clarence was acquainted with Botany, 
Astronomy, Art, Science, Chemistry, Eugenics, 
Psychology, Literature, and Etiquette. He 
had a curious little cockney twang and sounded 
the ‘‘h”’ in “ honour.” 

I believe that the secondary schools and 
polytechnics of England turn out thousands 
of Clarences per annum, but the majority of 
them steer clear of the hunger-line, because 
the majority keep away from Chicago. 

I have no word to say against Clarence. He 
was the most wholesome influence in young 
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Bulfox’s life. If he imparted to his pupil the 
habit of making ‘ a’’ sound like “‘i,” he taught 
him something which is not included in the 
curriculum of the average college—a rigid 
chivalry, an austere appreciation of duty, and 
a sense of honour which most gentlemen are 
born with, which some have kicked into them 
by the born-rights, and others pick up from 
observing the kicks and profiting thereby. 

Clarence, with his romances and his “ h’s”’ 
everlastingly playing tag, instituted the bushido 
spirit into Percy; made him a dear little 
Samuri—if you can imagine a Samuri who 
says “I siy, ole feller’—and prepared him, 
unconsciously, for the great moment of his 
life. 

When Percy was twenty-two, Papa Bulfox 
took him to Europe, and Clarence, who had 
preceded them by a year with a dressing-case 
full of good money—old Bulfox was a spend- 
thrift on all matters nearly affecting his son— 
met them in London and, true toa long-standing 
promise, introduced the old man to Countess 
O , who proved to be Countess Oharahn, 
the wife of the Irish peer before mentioned, 
and the mother of Lady Eva Thonsen. 

I do not hazard a guess how Clarence had 
come to be acquainted with these high-tone 
folk. Some people say that the Oharahns 
were poor enough to know anybody except 
their servants, but the most likely explanation 
is that these good souls had been interested in 
the Democratic Educational Movement, of 
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— Clarence was the rare and refreshing 
ruit. 

Anyway, the Bulfox’s were installed in the 
visiting list of Countess Oharahn, and that is 
how the youngster came to meet Lady Eva. 

A straight, slender girl, with all the fire and 
tenderness of her Irish ancestry in her face, 
all the grace and beauty of line which her 
English grandmother had grafted to the mould. 
She was, I think, the most beautiful creature 
I have ever seen. 

You may accuse me of being wise after the 
event, but I swear that I saw at that first 
meeting a hint of tragedy in her eyes, a Strained, 
hunted look that came furtively at odd moments 
and vanished with her quick smile. 

Bulfox took me to one of the Countess’s 
shabby little ‘“ At Home’s,”’ and that is how 
I came to meet my lady. 

Percy at this time was a curious Thing. He 
was neither good American nor _ passable 
English. He was shy, diffident, awkward ; 
ready to blush for the slightest reason, gauche 
to a painful degree, yet withal altogether 
charming. 

He was good-looking too, in a fresh, healthy, 
boyish way, and he fell head over heels in love 
with the girl. 

It was most hopelessly foolish, he said (he 
used nice gentle words that impressed by their 
very mildness), he was in despair (these were his 
own words), and yet he was happy in his secret 
heart. I doubt whether he ever thought of 
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marriage: he desired no tangible, no concrete 
expression of so divine a thing. You can’t 
understand that ? I never thought you would. 

But Percy understood: he had a soul, and 
at first he had no more idea of possessing the 
girl than a poet has of having a sunset stuffed 
for his sideboard, or putting the aurora borealis 
in a gilt frame, or, say, cleaning his teeth with 
the Moonlight Sonata. 

He worshipped her, and it came as a shock to 
him to learn that practical, hard-nutted old 
Bulfox had opened pourparlers with Countess 
Oharahn for the hand of her daughter. 

My own view is that the idea came from the 
Countess via Clarence. 

The girl was submissive: Percy dumb- 
founded. He found himself driving away from 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, with a white 
angel by his side, before he realised that the 
angel was the Lady Eva Bulfox. 

It was a strange marriage, the strangest ever 
witnessed. Percy just settled down to worship 
her, to compose sonnets to her hair, her eyes, 
and her grace. She never suspected this. 
For her part, she set herself to do her duty to 
a kindly, difident American with a cockney 
accent. It was a difficult task she undertook, 
because the boy did not want duty of any 
active kind: he just wanted her to Be. 

And all the time there lay deep down in her 
heart a realisation of the wrong she had done 
this husband, a nagging, aching hunger for 
truth. . . . There had been an “ affair’ years 
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before when she was little more than a child. 
The man 


‘6 


.. . was gallant and gay, 
Had loved and laughed and ridden away.’ 


He had wrenched her young heart for his 
pleasure, had taken greedily with both hands 
less than she could give, more than she had 
thought to give. 

Every day that she thought of him—and 
she thought of him every day—she hated him 
a little more. 

As at first her respect, then the mother-love 
which inclines all women toward the simple, 
the good, and the helpless, grew for her husband, 
so her hatred for the man who had laid his 
black hand on her life intensified and concen- 
trated within her. . 

Percy had taken a big house near Tonbridge, 
and it was here that the first year of his married 
life was spent. The girl was content to forgo 
the London season: happy, save for the gnaw- 
ing of that little devil in her heart, in the society 
of her husband. 

She came near to loving him in the dark days 
when he mourned his father, whom he had 
idealised in his romantic way, until old Bill 
Bulfox, hard of head, hand, and heart, had 
become a shining figure of kindliness and 
chivalry. 

Eva Bulfox had no such illusions, for she 
was a woman with a woman’s uncanny trick 
of detaching actualities from their wrappings. 
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But Percy's pure grief was a revelation to her. 
She went into mourning for the old man, and 
the boy adored her for her graciousness. 

The death occurred three months after their 
marriage, and Percy paid a flying trip to America 
to settle up the estate. 

It was during that period that Captain 
Gregory Cassilly reappeared upon the horizon. 

I only saw him once, but I retain a very 
vivid impression of the man, possibly because 
he was a vivid man—vivid in colouring 
and in certain qualities which need not be 
enumerated. 

He was announced one spring afternoon. 

Eva took the card from the salver and read. 

She held it for quite a long time in her hand, 
as though she did not really understand the 
three words of title and the two words of club 
which were inscribed upon it. 

‘“‘ Ask Captain Cassilly to come up,” she said. 

She stood by the fireplace as he entered, a 
much finer thing than the angular girl he had 
left. Black became her, intensifying the pallor 
of her cheeks, making her a little pathetic and 
wholly adorable. 

So, I presume, six feet of muscle and breadth 
thought as it stood hesitating in the doorway. 

“Why, Eva,” he said heartily, “ you look 
delicious.”’ 

She did not take the outstretched hand. 

Instead, she pointed to a chair. 

‘Sit down, please, Captain Cassilly,”’ she 
said. 
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There was no hint of the storm that raged in 
her heart, nor the bitter self-contempt which 
dominated all other conscious emotion, in her 
voice or gesture. 

“Captain Cassilly ?”’ he reproached. ‘‘ My 
dear child! You’re angry with me! And I 
can explain everything. . . .” 

He spoke jerkily, with almost visible marks 
of exclamation at the end of each sentence. 
He was a whirlwind of a man, cyclonic in 
address, a maelstrom in passion, a romanticist 
of a kind. 

‘“‘T have no interest in explanations,’ she 
said quietly, “‘I cannot undo what is done: 
I am glad you came, though I dreaded seeing 
you.” 

He smiled to himself. 

“T thought I hated you,” she went on, “ but 
that must go with my other illusions—I have 
no feeling of hatred for you, only a sense of 
curiosity.”’ 

“Curiosity,” he began, and was preparing 
an epigram when she spoke. 

““T am glad you have come,” she repeated, 
“‘ because I wanted to tell you this: I have not 
told my husband all—all——”’ 

It was not an easy thing to abash Cassilly, 
as I know. You might have thought such 
a freezing welcome would have sent him—a 
wilted and dispirited man—down the long 
avenue, his soul in harmony with the east wind. 

But he stood there as if deliberating a 
commonplace business problem. He pulled at 
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his long yellow moustache; his head drooped 
on one side, his eyes on the carpet. 

He was a perfectly dressed man, a handsome 
man, by certain standards. He had grown a 
little bovine with the years: the subtle qualities 
which had attracted her had matured by crude 
and well-defined phases. 

She had no illusions about Captain Cassilly— 
nor he about her, it seemed. 

‘You have not told him, eh?” he said 
thoughtfully. 

He said no more. Turning without a word, 
he left her. 

She might have thought she was rid of him, 
but he turned up again. This time Bulfox 
was at home. 

He greeted her with the familiarity of an old 
friend. It was in a roomful of people: she 
could do no less than acknowledge his civility : 
no less than introduce him to her husband. 
She was bewildered and a little frightened ; 
his line of attack was a new one, it was as 
though he had agreed in a fit of magnanimity 
to sweep out the past and to start afresh. 

Bulfox liked him: he admired his ease, his 
worldliness, his command of the situation, his 
vitality. 

If she had any doubt as to why the gallant 
captain continued his attentions despite re- 
buffs, she had the matter made clear to her 
very soon. 

Bulfox, as you know, was an amiable, kindly 
man, with simple tastes and bourgeois habits, 
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which he had acquired from Clarence. His 
simple tastes lay in the direction of gramo- 
phones and amateur gardening: he could 
prune roses, and had uncanny scraps of know- 
ledge about flowers. He was a potterer par 
excellence. 

If Lady Eva required his attendance be. sure 
he would come guiltily from the gun-room, 
his hands behind him like a naughty child, 
stained with oil and grasping a wash-leather 
polisher. Or from the garden, with a pair of 
huge gloves testifying to his bourgeois up- 
bringing. But worst of all, from the esthetic 
point of view, was his practice of taking forty 
winks after lunch. Usually he chose the 
drawing-room and the long, low chair in the 
window. Here he would settle himself, with 
a bandana handkerchief over his face—a habit 
acquired from Clarence—and enjoy his siesta. 

Cassilly must have learnt of this practice ; 
he chose to call for a little talk with Lady Eva 
Bulfox, one afternoon, at a moment when he 
knew the master of the house would be snug 
and unconscious. 

Instinctively, she knew the object of his visit. 
She chose the library for the interview: he 
came to the point with the promptitude of a 
man who realises the value of time. She sat 
at one side of the library table, he at the 
other. 

‘TIT came to see you to-day,’ he began, 
‘“‘ because I am in a hole.” 

She made no reply. 
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“I have been losing a lot of money lately ; 
my people seem to have got rather tired of 
extending to me that helping hand, the posses- 
sion of which is the main reason for their 
existence.” 

‘“T am afraid I do not take a great deal 
of interest in your private affairs, Captain 
Cassilly,’’ she said clearly. 

“You will,” he said; “I think you will. 
I want twenty thousand pounds next Monday. 
I’m going abroad for a year or so, and it is 
essential to my happiness that I should have 
the money. Listen, Eva’’—he leant across 
the table and shook an admonitory finger in 
her direction—‘‘ when I ran away with you 
in—I forget the year—you swore to love me, 
honour me, and obey me. It is unimportant,’ 
he went on carefully, “‘that the marriage was 
illegal owing to my first wife being at that time 
in the land of the living. An oath is an oath, 
and I have a claim upon your services.’ 

She rose from the table, desperately white. 

“You have no claim upon me,” she said 
steadily; “not even a claim for forgiveness. 
You tried to wreck my life and succeeded in 
part.” 

“‘T want the money,” he went on, taking no 
more notice of her than if she had not spoken. 
‘You have a very rich husband, an adoring 
husband, and, I think, a sensible husband, who 
will hand you a cheque without pressing 
inquiries.”’ 
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“T shall ask him for nothing,” she said. ‘I 
shall tell him—everything.”’ 
He inclined his head slowly, almost ap- 


provingly. 
“Then I shall tell everybody else—every- 
thing,” hesaid. ‘ I know a number of excellent 


journalists on the other side of the ocean who 
would welcome a tit-bit of this description. 
That will do your husband no good.” 

He watched her, standing there, with the 
curiosity which had been his undoing. 

“T shall call on Friday,” he said; “you 
have an ‘ At Home,’ I believe—just an informal 
affair with tennis. I shall expect you to give 
me the money.” 

He rose from the table deliberately. 

‘““And we will have no nonsense,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘ when I] want money, you must get it 
for me—-you are rich, I am poor.” 

She said nothing, fingering a rose at her belt 
nervously. 

‘Tf you take a sensible view,’ he went on, 
‘you will not have one moment’s unpleasant- 
ness.” 

Did she dare tell Percy? Did she dare? 
That was the thought in her mind as she stared 
out of the window. She knew in that moment 
of trial that she loved her husband; that his 
opinion counted more than anything else was 
suddenly evident to her. 

She opened her mouth to speak, and then 
stopped dead and staggered back, a look of 
horror in her eyes. 
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Stretched in the cosiest and most shady 
corner of the room, his legs outstretched on a 
chair, his bandana over his face, his hands 
clasped on his waistcoat, was Percy, taking his 
siesta. He did not move; save for the regular 
rise and fall of his breast he gave no sign of 
animation. 

She looked back at the man, his eyes had 
followed hers. 

“‘ He’s asleep,’ he whispered ; “‘ don’t forget— 
Friday.” 

For the first time there was a menace in his 
voice. 

She did not see him go; her eyes were fixed 
on her husband, then she went softly from the 
room, closing the door behind her. 

Now, here you have a situation which the ex- 
perienced dramatist could handle to advantage. 

Suppose she told her husband everything ; 
defied this blackmailing scoundrel—in what 
way would it serve her? Save for the easing 
of her conscience, in no way. Percy would 
pay the money, because the good name of his 
wife was in violent hands. Percy would pay 
cheerfully. 

Whilst Cassilly lived there was this black 
shadow over her life; and you cannot in these 
enlightened days hire assassins to still tongues 
inconveniently glib. 

I went down to Carulm on that Friday. She 
had not told her husband. She was bright, 
ready to laugh, a phase of nervousness peculiar 
to some temperaments, 
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There was an electric thrill in the air. a 
certain tingling which made itself felt. It is 
difficult to describe exactly what I mean. I 
think it was she who infected the more sensitive 
of us with a sense of coming storm. 

Cassilly was there, dressed for tennis, and 
there were a heap of other people—the Bryans 
of Bryanlaker, Sir George Tandall, a judge of 
the King’s Bench, the chief constable of the 
county, Major Fairfax, two or three well-known 
barristers, an author or two, a few members 
of the hunting set who gathered in little groups 
and talked hounds from the moment they 
arrived to the moment they departed. An 
extraordinarily representative gathering, and 
I wondered how Lady Eva had got them 
together. Then I learnt, to my surprise, that 
although she had issued the invitations, the 
more distinguished members of the party had 
come at Percy’s request. 

It suited Cassilly well. It made the situation 
more tragic for Lady Eva, for she had not 
spoken to her husband. There was no diff- 
culty so far as the money was concerned, be- 
cause Percy had settled a million on her, 
though Cassilly did not know this. 

I went to look for Percy and found him, as 
usual, pottering. Tennis had no attractions 
for him; his duties as a host he had never 
taken seriously. He was farm-bred and 
thoroughbred. 

I found him in the gun-room, and he told me 
a really amusing joke which was good enough 
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to repeat when I joined the party at tea in a 
big marquee which had been set up on the 
lawn near the gun-room. 

There was a clatter and a tinkling and a 
ripple of light laughter as I went in. Lady 
Eva was very silent and very white. Near her 
stood Cassilly, composed and cheerful. He 
was curling his moustache absent-mindedly. 

‘“Have you seen my husband ?”’ she asked. 
““T wish you would ask him to come.” 

At that moment Percy came in, and there 
was a roar of laughter from his friends, because 
in his absent-minded way he carried a treble 
barrelled shot-gun in one hand and in the other 
a square of wash-leather. 

‘“T—Tm so sorry,’ he stammered. 

I saw Cassilly smile. He was still smiling 
when the gun exploded, and I saw the face of 
the tall man go suddenly red and horrid. 


A coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of 
“ Accidental Death,” and Percy was censured 
by the coroner for his carelessness. 

People say he’s a fool who ought not to be 
trusted with weapons: that aspect has never 
occurred to me. 

He may be a fool, but I am certain he’s a 
chivalrous fool, who would risk his neck for 
the woman he loved. 

The only thing I am not certain about, and 
upon which I seek information is: Was he 
asleep in the library ? 

I have never asked Percy, and indeed the 
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opportunity has never occurred. He and his 
wife have been travelling for the last three 
years—four years if you reckon the twelve 
months they spent in Virginia where their child 
was born. 








The Perfect Gentleman 


RS. LEVERTON CARN really reached 

her decision long before her legacy 

came, and when she was just plain Mrs. Wain- 

ford, the widow of a very gallant officer, who 
had died fighting on the Somme. 

Plain Mrs. Wainford she had never been. At 
twenty she was beautiful; at thirty-five hers 
was that ethereal loveliness which would have 
inspired poets had she lived in a poetic age. 
The news of Willie’s death had shocked her— 
or rather, she was shocked by her own attitude, 
for her first sensation had been one of incredible 
relief. It was a painful shutting down of an 
unpleasant story. The magnificent heroism of 
his passing should have wiped out all bitter- 
nesses—memories of crude infidelities, of shame- 
less dishonesty, of that one open-handed blow 
he had struck her. 

But somehow these ugly pictures remained 
in her mind. And then came Slick, handsome, 
tall, debonair; a young man who met trouble, 
for which he was mainly responsible, with a 
smile. She thought she loved him; she was 
sure he loved her. There was no earthly reason 
why they should not marry. Marriage stood 
for bondage in her mind, and the prospect was 
not alluring. Yet she. would have married 
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Slick ; her real humiliation was that he had 
always found a good reason against such a 
course. And Slick Dawlish became involved 
in the Maidstone baccarat scandal and narrowly 
escaped prosecution. 

Misfortunes do not come singly. Within a 
month he figured in yet another unsavoury 
affair. One of his horses was most palpably 
pulled ; there followed an inquiry, and a few 
weeks later that deadly notice in the Racing 
Calendar : 


“Following upon an inquiry by the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club into the 
running of ‘Dictionnaire,’ the Stewards 
warned Mr. Basil Winden Dawlish off 
Newmarket Heath.” 


Slick read the announcement with some 
amusement and got on to the telephone to his 
friend. Apparently she had read about it in 
the evening newspaper. 

‘1 suppose I’d better pop off to the Continent 
somewhere, Bunny. What do you say to a 
trip——”’ 

“You go alone, Slick.” 

The voice was very cold, very even. Fora 
moment he was shaken out of his indifference. 

There is no need to puton record his expostula- 
tions, the story of his many journeys to 
Cheyne House, only to find that Mrs. Wainford 
was out. 


Five years passed. The Leverton Carn for- 
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tune and the Leverton Carn diamonds came to 
Bunny Wainford. He read one day the an- 
nouncement that she had changed her name by 
deed poll, and went smiling to bed—he had 
been up all night trimming an opulent young 
Guardsman who had the misfortune to sit in a 
game with him. Slick’s manipulation of a 
pack of cards was his most amazing accom- 
plishment. 

He used to read of her movements in the 
society columns of the newspapers : 


““Mrs. Leverton Carn, the widow of a 
very gallant officer . . .” 


When he read this he laughed till the tears 
came into his eyes. For Slick had a secret 
which he shared with none. 

They met occasionally, but he paid no 
further visit to the flat until a certain 24th of 
December... . 

The dinner had been a good one; the game 
which followed had been short and profitable. 
Slick came out of a club which was not too 
particular as to its membership, feeling at 
peace with the world. How much of his 
benignity was traceable to that excellent ‘19 
wine and that marvellous old brandy, and how 
much to his momentary affluence, it may be 
difficult to separate. 

He hailed a cab with a lordly gesture, his 
first intention being to go home to his flat in 
St. James’s Street, yet, when the cabman asked 
for orders : 
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a Cheyne House, Chelsea Embankment,” he 
said. 

The cabman drew a long face. 

“The fog’s thick along the Thames, sir. 
I’ve only just come from Westminster.”’ 

Slick was dimly conscious that the fog was 
thick where he stood—a yellow, blinding mist 
through which the street lamps glowed wanly. 

“Cheyne House,” he repeated, and got in. 

Their progress was slow. Somewhere in the 
region of Chelsea, as they guessed rather than 
knew, the cabman stopped and Slick got out. 

“The Embankment can’t be very far from 
here, sir,” and added: “ It’s a wonderful night 
for The Cat.” 

At the moment Slick was not interested in 
fashionable burglars, though The Cat’s exploits 
had been a general topic of conversation at 
most of the dinner-tables he had visited in the 
past week or two. 

“All right,” he said, and paid the cabman 
magnificently. 

He had a knowledge of topography and a 
surprising memory. He remembered, for ex- 
ample, certain big, acorn-shaped rail-tops that 
surrounded a museum, and when, groping in 
the dark, he felt one of these, his progress to 
Cheyne House was simplified. It was five 
years since he had put his foot inside that 
flat of hers. . . . If she was rotten to him, he 
could go away again. After all, a fellow had 
an excuse for calling at this season of the year. 
He had still got her key on his ring. .. . He 
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ought to return that. Perhaps the hall porter 
would not admit him. ... He wished he 
could climb like that cat bird, and chuckled for a 
long time at the thought of the surprise it would 
give Bunny. He was not quite sober. 

Marjorie, the maid, opened the door to him. 
Her face was a little pallid; one hand was 
behind her. 

“Oh, Mr. Dawlish ! ”’ sHe gasped, and seemed 
very relieved. She opened the door wider. 
“Won’t you come in ? ” 

He walked into the lighted hall, hung up his 
hat and coat, and followed the girl, who backed 
before him, into the drawing-room—the same 
room, but beautifully decorated. The furniture 
was new, terribly expensive ; the lamp brackets 
on the wall were of silver ; the glass chandelier 
was new. He grinned. 

“Mrs. Leverton Carn is out,’’ said the girl. 
“ She went to the theatre with Lady Lorford.”’ 

“Oh!” He stroked his chin gravely, saw 
that the maid’s hand was still behind her. 

‘What have you got there ? ’’ he asked. 

Silently she produced the thing she was 
holding—a small poker. 

“Are you expecting a friend?” he asked 
good-humouredly. 

It was the cat burglar she feared; her de- 
fensive attitude was not an unusual phenomenon. 
Had not old Mrs. Curter recently invested in 
a large Navy revolver to protect her emeralds ? 
And that pink-faced woman who lived with 
somebody or other—he couldn’t remember 
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whom—invested in police whistles and burglar 
alarms ? 

The maid was talking. 

“ It’s like out of a book, isn’t it, sir? Fancy 
a burglar wearing evening dress——”’ 

“Good lord!” said Slick. ‘ All burglars 
wear evening dress some time or other; it’s 
part of their punishment.” 

He walked to the French windows, opened 
them with some difficulty, and stepped out on 
to the balcony. Below was unrelieved murki- 
ness. 

“It’s a ghastly night, eh ? Get me a spot.” 

She went out and came back with a tray, 
and he helped himself liberally, though he 
remembered that whisky goes badly on top of 
champagne. 

Now that the maid had recovered herself, 
she remembered certain prohibitions, and was a 
little uneasy. This he detected, and he antici- 
pated the cause. 

‘“ Excuse me, sir. . . . Madame will be rather 
angry, won’t she, when she finds you here ? ” 

He was looking at her. Marjorie had got 
older; all the bloom had gone. He took a 
pack of cards from his pocket, and, sitting down 
to a little table, began to shuffle and cut almost 
mechanically. 

‘Marjorie, do you remember the old times 
when nobody had a bob in the world?” he 
asked. ‘I bet they’ve put up the rent of this 
flat since I left. Somebody told me Cheyne 
House had become quite fashionable.” 
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He offered the cards to the girl. 

“ Cut,” he said laconically. 

She hesitated and presently obeyed, a little 
awkwardly, a little timidly. He dealt five 
cards quickly to her and five to himself. 

“Don’t pick them up,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve 
got three aces and two kings,” and when she 
turned the cards up he roared with laughter. 
“T learnt that at Sunday school,” he said, and 
suddenly bent his head, listening. ‘‘ There’s a 
car.” 

He opened the window again and walked on 
to the balcony, and presently heard the whine 
and rattle of an ancient machine. A taxi. He 
came back, closing the window, and found the 
girl still waiting a little apprehensively. 

‘“Mr. Dawlish, I wish you’d try to persuade 
Madam to keep her jewels at the safe deposit,”’ 
shesaid. “It terrifies me having those diamonds 
in the flat. And everybody knowing that she’s 
got them here. There was a bit in the¥paper 
the other night ; I cut it out.” 

She searched the mantelpiece, where ap- 
parently she had deposited the cutting. He 
took the slip from her hand and read: 


“Mrs. Leverton Carn is one of the 
society women who do not fear cat burglars. 
Most ladies would keep the Carn diamonds 
in a bank, but Mrs. Leverton Carn prefers 
the security of her own safe.” 


“Silly,”” was his comment. “ She’s asking 
for it.” 
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‘With this burglar around——” began the 
girl, and then the bell rang. 

Slick poured himself out another whisky. 
He heard Bunny’s voice, the click of an opening 
door, but did not look round. He knew she 
was standing in the doorway surveying him, 
and guessed that that survey had in it nothing 
of approval. Presently he turned his eyes. 

“Come in, Bunny. Don’t stand on cere- 
mony ; we're all friends here,’ he said. 

She was lovely—he expected nothing less— 
lovelier than he had ever seen her. She took 
off her wrap and handed it to Marjorie. 

“T will ring when Mr. Dawlish has gone— 
which will be very soon,” she added. And, 
when the door had closed on the maid: “ Did 
you come to see me or Marjorie ? ”’ 

He laughed quietly. 

“Your tastes are so catholic that one is 
never sure—tea-shop waitresses, grass widows 
ready for the haymaker, chorus girls.’ Her 
shrug completed the category. 

‘* And widow ladies down on their luck, eh ? ” 
said Slick, amused. 

She walked to the little settee near the fire 
and sat down, offering her cold hands to the 
blaze. 

“IT deserved that,” she said, without looking 
up, ‘‘ but I thought you could resist the tempta- 
tion. Marjorie tells me you did have the decency 
to ring. You have never returned the key.”’ 

He was on the point of telling her that it 
was in his pocket. Instead : 
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“ Lost it,’’ said Slick. 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

“ You haven’t improved.” 

“When my little reformer got tired of im- 
proving me, I lost interest,”’ he said flippantly. 

She might have told him that it was impossible 
to improve a man who would rather steal than 
work, 

“IT often wonder why you didn’t turn cat 
burglar,’ she said; “it is the fashionable 
branch of your profession.”’ 

He shivered. 

“Cat burglar—any kind of burglar—horrible 
life! Out of doors in all kinds of beastly 
weather—climbing up spouts—ugh ! ” 

She smiled faintly. 

“‘ Card-sharping is easier—picking up stupid 
young men of your own class and fleecing 
them.” 

He laughed. 

“ You're frightfully amusing to-night. What 
have you been seeing—a musical comedy ? 
Not that that would depress you. You can’t 
hurt my feelings, Bunny darling.”’ 

Her shoulders moved imperceptibly. Then, 
as his hand strayed to the decanter: ‘‘ Don’t 
drink any more, Slick.” 

‘Call me Basil,” he mocked her. ‘“ Basil ! 
Fancy giving me a name like that! No wonder 
I went wrong.” 

He splashed some soda into the glass. 

‘Tf they’d christened me Percy, I’d have 
had a chance.”’ 
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“Where did you get the name ‘Slick’? ” 
she asked him, and it occurred to her that it 
was amazing she had never asked that question 
before. 

“At school——” he began, and stopped 
short. ‘ When I was a kid.” 

She almost gasped with astonishment at her 
discovery. She had known him all these years, 
and for the first time in her life she had dis- 
covered his raw spot. 

“ IT wonder what they’d think of you at your 
school—now ? ”’ she asked innocently, and saw 
the scow] gather on his face, and guessed 
she was right. Here was the chink in his 
armour. 

“T don’t want to discuss my school,” he 
said gruffly. “‘Do you mind? We'll keep 
that out of the conversation.”’ 

She looked at him in amused wonder. 

“ That’s your tender spot, is it? I never 
knew that before. The perfect gentleman! ” 
She mimicked him. ‘“‘ We will not discuss 
my school—do you mind? We are old 
Festonians.’ ” 

She saw the angry red come to his face. 

“Drop it! I mean that,” he said. 

She might call him a thief, and he would 
laugh; a card-sharper, and he would be 
amused. She had called him worse than either, 
and he had done no more than make her an 
ironical bow. But at the first reference to his 
school .. . 

‘‘ Why have you come ? ”’ she asked quietly. 
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He felt in his pocket, took out a note-case, 
laid two banknotes on the table. 

“ The last time I saw you I borrowed a couple 
of hundred. Here they are.” 

She looked at the money contemptuously. 

“Who was the victim ? ” she asked. 

“A fellow from America,” said Slick easily. 
“ They’ve got all the money except that bit.” 

He put the cards back. 

“ The perfect gentleman ! ”’ she said. 

He nodded and smiled. 

“T was good enough for you once, old girl,” 
he said, as he reached for the decanter. 

Her hand fell on his wrist, but he shook it off. 

“ You’ve got foolish ideas, Bunny,” he said. 
“You think everybody’s honest except the 
pros. Why, there isn’t a club in London that 
hasn’t got its sharps—only they pretend that 
it’s temperament. You know the feller who 
wriggles about in his chair if you don’t return 
his spade ? He’s a sharp, but doesn’t know it.” 

She waited, and, when he had put down the 
glass : 

“T don’t know that I want you to stay, 
Slick. I suppose Christmas is the excuse that 
brought you? Well, I will accept your kind 
wishes—and now you can go.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she drew back ; 
and then, before she realised what had happened, 
she was in his arms, and he was kissing her. 
She broke loose furiously, white as death. 

“You brute! ’’ she breathed. 

slick Dawlish was not smiling any more, 
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He stood glowering down at her, his hands in 
his pockets. 

“ Brute! That’s been my trouble—I’ve been 
too gentle with you! If I’d treated you as 
your husband treated you——’”’ 

“We'll leave his name out of it!” she cried, 
inacold fury. ‘Slick, haven’t you any decent 
feeling, that you can mention the name of a 
man who died honourably in action—a man of 
your own regiment—a man you pretend was 
a friend of yours ? ”’ 

He was off his guard now. Anger, wounded 
vanity, a tremendous sense of grievance, a 
desire to hurt as he had been hurt, dominated 
him, to the exclusion of all the considerations 
which had governed him during all the long 


years. 

‘He was no friend of yours, Bunny,” he said 
brutally. ‘‘ Don’t see him in a halo because he 
passed out.” 


His voice was tremulous with anger. 

‘“‘ He never hesitated to take a hunting-crop 
to you—you told me that yourself. Your life 
was a hell upon earth with him—don’t forget 
it!” 

‘“‘ He’s dead,” she said in a low voice. 

Slick Dawlish swallowed his whisky at a gulp. 

“I’m talking about him alive. You sneer 
about me being unfaithful—good Lord ! ” 

And now she turned on him in a fury. 

“IT don’t want to hear what you're going to 
say,” she said tensely. “I forgave him all 
when the news came—you yourself brought it. 

30* 
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Have you no shame, no decency? He treated 
me badly—lI’ve never said he didn’t—but his 
sacrifice wiped that out and left him a clean 
memory. If you had only gone with him! ”’ 

“[’m jolly glad I didn’t,” said Slick, and his 
tone infuriated her. 

“The perfect gentleman! The old Festonian!”’ 

Now he turned with a snarl. 

Drop it!” 

“That hurts you,” she taunted. ‘I'd like 
to print your record on every wall of your old 
school. I’d like to have a banner on the playing 
field—‘ Slick Dawlish, an old boy of this school, 
is a card-sharper—a man without honour to 
comrades living or faith to the dead!’”’ 

He was livid with fury. 

“Faith to Bill Wainford — that damned 
coward |” 

He saw her eyes open wide with horror, but 
nothing could check him now. 

“Tl tell you! Bill Wainford deserted in 
the face of the enemy the night before the big 
push.”’ 

‘ That’s a lie! ”’ 

“He went to save his skin,’ he went 
on remorselessly. ‘“‘ He’d have been court- 
martialled for robbing the regimental funds 
if he hadn’t. I told the lie about his being 
killed—I swore I’d seen it—they found out 
the truth after they’d granted your pension, 
and they hushed it up.” 

She came nearer and nearer to him, her 
beautiful face distorted with anger. Then 
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suddenly he felt the sting of her palm on his 
cheek. 

“You liar! You horrible liar! Get out!” 

He was sober now; watched her, unmoved 
and silent, as she almost ran to the wall and 
pressed the bell... . 

Marjorie came in. 

‘“Show that man to the door and never let 
him come in again.” 

Slick Dawlish went out into the fog, stood 
for a long time by the ornamental wall which 
surrounded the block, and then, his fingers 
moving mechanically through his pockets, he 
touched a key. This key was one of the 
excuses he had had for calling. He must see 
Bunny again, tell her a hie, swear to her that 
he had never meant what he said, that old Bill 
had died honourably. .. . 

He went upstairs again very slowly. It was 
nearly half an hour after he had left the flat 
that he inserted the key and opened the door. 
The hall was in darkness ; in the drawing-room, 
one small globe, overlooked by the maid, still 
glowed. 

He was a little muddled now. Incursion 
into the night air had made his legs curiously 
weak. And then he heard a queer scratching 
noise, and turned his head towards the curtained 
window. 

Crack / 

He drew back against the wall, and a little 
later the curtains parted and the bearded face 
of a man appeared. 
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Who the devil was this? Slick frowned. 
Was there another man? The intruder was in 
evening dress, the white front slightly soiled— 

The Cat ! 

As he stepped into the open, Slick Dawlish’s 
hand gripped his collar and swung him round. 
That left of his was drawn back to strike, 
when— 

“My God! Bill!”’ he whispered. “ Bill 
Wainford ! ”’ 

Was he dreaming? His head was reeling. 
It may have been a drunken fantasy. . . . Then 
he heard the voice. 

Slick !”’ 

He saw the glint of a knife in the intruder’s 
hand. 

“Ts this your place ? ”’ 

Slick shook his head, for the moment in- 
capable of speech. 

“It belongs to a woman, doesn’t it? Mrs. 
Leverton Carn. Funny—my wife had relations 
of that name. Are you—er—a friend of hers ? ”’ 

He picked up the hat he had dropped and 
put it on the sofa. Slick nodded 

‘“You’re the cat-man, eh ? ” 

Wainford laughed softly. 

“Yes. It would have been bad luck if I’d 
been pinched. I only came out of Dartmoor 
six months ago. Can I have a drink ? ” 

Slick pointed to the decanter. 

“Don’t talk too loudly,’’ he said. 

Wainford looked round at him as he was 
pouring out the whisky. 
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“Is there anybody here? Mrs. Leverton 
Carn ?”’ 

Again Slick nodded. 

“‘ She’s as rich as the devil, isn’t she ? ”’ 

“ Don’t talk so loud,” Slick warned him 
again. 

The newcomer had had many adventures, 
and spoke of them with that old, pitiable pride 
of his. He had reached America after his skip 
from Cambrai, got into trouble in Connecticut, 
and was gaoled. When he came out, he fell 
into the association of a bank smasher and was 
caught again. Together they broke gaol and 
got across to Canada. 

“Ever heard of Toby Lands—the man who 
held up the cashier in Leicester and got away 
with three thousand? That was me—they 
caught me on the next job: I got three years.”’ 

“Fascinating,” said Slick, and Wainford 
looked at him suspiciously. 

“What are you doing ? ”’ 

Slick smiled slowly. 

“All the tricks you taught me, old boy. 
I’m the best pupil you ever had, Bill.”’ 

“The cards, eh? You haven't seen my 
wife ? ”’ 

‘€ She’s abroad,” said Slick quickly. 

“ Good luck!” said Wainford, raising his 
glass with an ironical gesture. ‘‘ She was a bit 
of a weeper. Still sweet on her ? ”’ 

Slick did not answer this question. He 
indicated the door. 

“You had better go while the going’s good.”’ 
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“IT thought I’d leave decorated with 
diamonds.”’ 

Wainford was looking round the flat. He 
saw a photograph, and before Slick could stop 
him he had picked it up. 

“ Bunny !’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Mrs. Leverton 
Carn—she’s Bunny ! ” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Slick. 

Wainford looked round at him with his sly 
smile. 

“Don’t be a fool, eh ? Mrs. Leverton Carn 
is the late Mrs. Wainford. I heard that this 
woman had changed her name when she came 
into the stuff, but I never guessed. She’ll hear 
my voice in a minute ’’—and then, extra- 
vagantly—*‘ and will come running into the 
arms of her loving husband ! ”’ 

“She'll hear nothing,” said Slick quietly. 
““There’s a double door and a lobby beyond 
that. She thinks you’re dead.” 

Wainford smiled crookedly. 

“She'll know I’m alive! A quarter of a 
million, wasn’t it? With all that money, old 
boy, we'll buy peace with the world — Monte 
and Egypt and a nice quiet little flat somewhere 
up west, eh? ’’ He chuckled. 

Slick’s eyes did not leave him. 

“The old life, with her money—is that the 
idea ?’’ he asked slowly. ‘“‘ The old hunting- 
crop and the girls? ’”’ He whistled softly. 

“Have you gone pious ? ”’ sneered Wainford. 

It was a mistake to have asked such a question. 
Slick had not gone pious; his mind at that 
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moment was with the dead; the good fellows 
whom this man had deserted. 

‘ Bill ’—his voice was very, very soft— 
“you know what happens to deserters in the 
face of the enemy? They die.” 

Wainford grinned at him. 

‘“‘ There’s no war on now.” 

“ Yes, there is,’”’ said Slick, and his voice was 
very, very low. ‘“‘I’m the enemy. You think 
you're going to Bunny, don’t you, to break her 
heart all over again?’’ He shook his head. 
“You’re going back into the dark where you 
belong, Bill.” 

“Do you think so ? ”’ hissed Wainford. 

As the other’s hand reached for him, Slick 
saw the flick of a knife and caught the man by 
the wrist. For a second they swayed and 
struggled, and then... 

What happened, Slick never knew. Only he 
felt the man gripped.in his arms go slack; saw 
the blood well over the white shirt-front. Then 
he heard Bunny’s voice. 

“ Who's there ? ”’ 

Wainford had fallen on his knees, kneeling 
against him. A dead man... Slick had no 
doubt of that. Stooping, he lifted him, carried 
him to the sofa, and sat him in the corner, 
jamming a hat upon his head. 

“Who is that man ? ”’ 

Bunny was standing in the doorway leading 
to her bedroom; she wore a dressing-gown, 
hurriedly fastened, over her night-clothes. 

Slick looked up stupidly. 
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“Hello! ... Old friend of mine. We met 
after separation of years. Doesn’t speak very 
much,” he said, with grim humour. “ He'll 
never say anything—or do anything to hurt 
you, Bunny.” 

Bunny rang the bell. 

“Tha’s all right.” Slick’s voice was thick 
and drunken. He was talking to the dead 
man, lolling, his arm supporting. “I’ve been 
telling her a lot of lies, old boy, and I’ve come 
back to apologise. All right, Bunny.” 

He put a hand under the arm of the inanimate 
thing and lifted it. It was grotesquely alive, 
stupidly drunken. He dragged it as he walked 
unsteadily with his burden to the doorway. 

“Goo’-night, Bunny ... always a_ perfect 
gennleman,”’ 

Outside the fog was thicker than ever. He 
could cross the road, and there was a parapet 
that divided him from the river, where a dead 
man might drop quietly out of sight and be no 
more seen by him. 

He heard a splash, and then the chiming of 
Big Ben as it struck twelve. 

‘ Merry Christmas ! ”’ 

He waved his hand towards where Bunny sat 
weeping in a room somewhere at the back of the 


fog. 








The Dear Liar 


YLVIA CREST walked back to her 
surgery, her quick steps beating time to 
the song of triumph in her heart. She had 
declined Jonas Picton’s offer to send her home 
in one of his many cars. Walking, movement 
of any kind, physical action she wanted to 
work down the bubbling exuberance which 
was within her. So she swung down the hill 
from the big house and through Broadway into 
busy Market Street, and people who knew her 
and who observed the lifted chin and the light 
in her eyes, saw Tollford’s one woman doctor 
as a new being. They saw, though this they 
could not know, merely the reaction from 
months of depression bordering upon despair, 
months of waiting when her most precious 
quality, her faith in herself and her invin- 
cibility had been gradually shrinking until she 
had almost lost hold. 

For she had thrown down the gage to the 
town of Tollford, and until this morning the 
glove lay moulding where it fell. 

If Tollford had not been founded a couple of 
hundred years before the birth of Jonas Picton, 
it might and undoubtedly would have been 
known to history as Pictonville. It 1s on 
record that Jonas offered pretty substantial 
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inducements, including the building of a new 
Town Hall, the presentation of a town park, 
and the equipment of a new Fire Station to 
induce such a change of name; but Tollford 
was more conservative in those days before 
Picton’s tall smoke stacks stabbed the sky- 
line east and north, and his great glass-roofed 
factory buildings sprawled half-way down the 
valley. 

And when the Picton works, and some 
eight thousand Picton employees, had become 
so important a factor in the municipal life of 
Tollford, Jonas had outgrown the desire for 
advertisement and had found life held some- 
thing bigger than the flattery of a purchased 
honour. 

Yet, in every other sense, Tollford remained 
conservative. Strangers who came and sur- 
veyed the town and marked it down as easy, 
who saw gold lying on the sidewalks waiting 
to be lifted, and returned joyously to show 
Tollford how much better stores, theatres, and 
newspapers could be run—these people lost 
money. 

Dr. Sylvia Crest had come straight to Tollford 
from Mercers Hospital, her diploma painfully 
new but her heart charged with confidence. 
She, too, had surveyed the land and had duly 
noted the poverty of medical resources in the 
town. Of women doctors there were none— 
and there were at least four thousand women 
employed at Picton’s. She sat down the night 
following her visit to Tollford, and, with a pencil 
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and paper and the local health statistics before 
her, she took stock of opportunity and found 
the prospects beautiful. 

So she arrived one dull day in February, 
rented a corner house, furnished her rooms with 
proper severity, put up her sign, and waited. 
The local newspaper man gave her a most 
outrageous puff, for Sylvia was pretty—the 
prettiness of regular features and a skin like 
silk; but, brazen sign and as brazen advertise- 
ment notwithstanding, few patients sought the 
advice of the new doctor. 

Tollford was conservative. 

Moreover, working women did not like women 
doctors. About the female of the medical 
profession all manner of legends circulated. 
Women practitioners (by local and even more 
general account) did not treat women as kindly 
as men doctors. They were liable to fainting 
spells, and think what would happen if, in the 
middle of a critical operation, the doctor needed 
medical attention |! 

All these things were said and agreed upon 
in the lunch hour at Picton’s, when the women 
talked over the new arrival. 

“T’d as soon die as have a woman doctor 
fussing round me,” said one oracle, and her 
light-hearted preference for death before the 
attentions of one of her sex was endorsed with 
unanimity. . 

A haggard and droop-lipped Jonas Picton 
sitting in his ornate office at the works had 
heard of Dr. Sylvia Crest, and sighed. Where 
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the great Steyne, most famous of modern 
physicians, had failed to find any other remedy 
than the knife, and offered even that dread 
remedy without assurance of cure, what hope 
could a “ bit of a girl” bring? His secretary 
had pointed her out to him once when he was 
driving through Tollford. And yet one day 
in sheer desperation he had sent for her. The 
messenger had come at a moment when Dr. 
Sylvia was facing, perilously near tears, an 
accumulation of bills which called for an earlier 
settlement than her bank manager could sanc- 
tion. No wonder that the sun shone more 
wonderfully, and the homely folk of Tollford 
took on a foreign charm under her benignant 
eyes as she made her way homeward. 

Alan Brock was waiting in her study, and the 
hearth she had left clean and tidy was strewn 
with his cigarette ends. She looked suspiciously 
at him as she came in, his face was more yellow, 
his appearance more untidy than usual, and he 
had not shaved. 

He was the one doctor in Tollford who had 
given her welcome—he was more presentable 
the first day he had called upon her—and she 
had been grateful. She did not realise until 
later that in seeking her out he had advertised 
his belief in her failure. 

Alan Brock had neither friend nor practice 
in Tollford, and for good reason. 

She took off her wrap, her disapproving eyes 
upon the figure sprawling in the one easy-chair 
she possessed. 
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“Doctor Brock, you have been taking mor- 
phine again,” she said severely. 

He chuckled, stretching out his hand to 
flick away the ashes of his cigarette. ‘‘ I must 
keep one patient, you know,” he grinned, 
“to alleviate suffering, to restore vitality— 
what used old Professor Thingummy say were 
the three duties of medicine ? ”’ 

She smiled. 

She was too elated to take anything but a 
charitable view even of one whose acquaintance 
she was determined to drop. 

“Why don’t you go away from here ?”’ she 
asked. ‘“‘ You need not be a doctor——” 

“The good people of Tollford make it 
obvious,” he growled. 

“You have money,” she went on; “ why stay 
here where ”” She stopped, and he looked up. 

“Where I’m not exactly respected, eh?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Well, there are several reasons, 
and you're one of them.”’ 

‘“‘ Me ? ” she was genuinely surprised. 

He nodded. 

‘Yes, you. Do you know, Sylvia, doctoring 
isn’t your line. You haven't the temperament 
for it, for one thing—it’s a horrible profession 
for a woman, anyway.” 

Her lips were set tight now. 

‘“‘ That isn’t the view you took a month ago, 
Dr. Brock,’ she said, and he waved his hand 
feebly. 

‘“‘ A few weeks ago I wanted to know you and 
I wasn’t such a fool as to start nght in telling 
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you your faults. Sylvia, you and I are both 
hopeless failures.” 

He rose unsteadily and reached out his hand. 
Had she not moved quickly it would have 
rested on her arm. 

“T want you to listen to me, Dr. Brock,’ she 
said quietly. ‘“‘ There is nothing in our re- 
lationship which justifies your calling me by 
my Christian name. There is, I am sorry to 
say, very little in our common profession which 
makes a continuance of our friendship possible 
or desirable—even the communion of failure 
has no attraction for me.” 

He was standing by the table, swaying 
slightly. The effect of the morphine was be- 
ginning to wear off and his face was drawn 
and haggard. He muttered something and 
sank back to his chair. Then lifting his 
sunken head with an unexpected alertness : 

“Look here,” he said, “Ive got money, 
that’s true. I tell you I’m mighty fond of you, 
and that’s true also. Why don’t you throw 
up this business and come away? It would 
make a new man of me, Sylvia.”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Supposing I was fond of you, which I’m 
not, marrying a man to reform him would be 
a pretty thin occupation; and, honestly, I 
don’t think you're going to be cured.” 

“You're certain about that, are you?’”’ he 
said, with an ugly little smile. 

“Do you realise,’ he asked suddenly, “ that 
you're certain about almost everything ? ”’ 
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He was surprised to see the red come into 
her face. Later he was to learn the reason why. 

“[’m sorry,” he said humbly. ‘ Don’t let 
us quarrel—anyway, I’m leaving this hole. 
How did you get on this morning? Did you 
see the kid ? ” 

“T saw the child,” said the girl. 

“Well? ’’ He was looking at her queerly. 
‘Vhere was something sceptical and challenging 
in his attitude which annoyed her, until she 
remembered that there had been a time when 
this broken man had been Picton’s family 
doctor. 

“T saw the child,” she said again, “ and 1 
think that the trouble is local—in fact, I am 
certain.” She cut the word short, as though it 
had slipped out against her will, and again she 
flushed. 

“ You think the spinal trouble will yield to 
treatment—in fact, you’re certain, eh ?”’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘ Well, you’re putting your opinion 
against the biggest expert.” 

‘“‘T realise that,’ she replied; ‘‘ but I must 
say what I believe. I gave the child a thorough 
examination; she’s a pretty little girl, isn't 
she? I am satisfied that with massage and 
fairly simple local remedies, the swelling on the 
back can be absorbed.’ 

Brock was silent. He sat with his chin on 
his hands looking into the fire. 

At last he broke the silence. 

‘“ And naturally old man Picton fell on your 
neck and blessed you.” 
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She looked at him in surprise. 

‘““ He was rather grateful—why ? ” 

“‘ Because,” said the other grimly, “ that’s 
the kind of verdict he’s been trying to get for 
years. Jonas Picton hates the knife. His 
wife died on the table. His mother died in 
similar circumstances, and I believe one of his 
sisters had a very unhappy experience at the 
hands of a fashionable surgeon. It is just the 
knife that he wants to avoid, and naturally he 
believed you and was glad to swallow everything 
you told him. Do you know what you are, 
Sylvia? You're thestraw,and he clutched you!”’ 

The girl repressed her irritation with an effort. 

‘““T gave what I believe to be an honest 
opinion,” she said. 

Dr. Brock had reached out his hand and taken 
a book from the bookcase and was looking at it 
idly. He turned the cover. 

““S. A. C.—your initials,’ he said. ‘ ‘ Sure 
and Certain, eh?’’ He laughed. 

This time she made no attempt to conceal 
her anger. 

“You are not quite as original as you think, 
Dr. Brock,’ she said, her lips trembling. 
“Those initials have been interpreted that 
way before by a man who would be a little 
more competent than you to sit in judgment 
on my diagnosis.”’ 

“Who is that ?”’ he asked in surprise. 

He had reached the stage in morphiomania 
where he found it impossible to take offence at 
rebuffs more pointed than Sylvia Crest’s. 
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“John Wintermere,” she said shortly, and 
he whistled. 

“I remember,” he said softly. ‘‘I heard 
some story about it from Mercers. He was 
rather sweet on you, wasn’t he, and you had an 
awful row with him when you were a student, 
and ‘a 

The girl had opened the door. 

“Tf you will excuse me now, Dr. Brock, I 
shall be very glad to have this room,” she said. 
‘““T am expecting some patients.”’ 

‘“Wintermere, eh?’’ He rose slowly, groping 
for his hat. ‘Good chap, Wintermere. He’s 
married now, isn’t he? ”’ 

He saw the girl’s face go white. 

““ Married ? ’’ she faltered. “ I don’t know— 
perhaps—at any rate, it’s no business of mine.”’ 

He chuckled. The effect of the marriage 
invention on the spur of the moment satisfied 
him. 

“Perhaps he isn’t—now I come to think 
of it. I was wrong to say he was married. 
Scared you, didn’t it ?”’ 

She made no answer. 

He turned at the door of the little house. 
‘€ Jonas has taken you up and you'll get all the 
patients you want now, but, take my advice, 
combine business and pleasure by getting 
John Wintermere down to see Picton’s kid. 
Picton has funked sending for him, though 
he knows Wintermere’s opinion is the last 
word on spinal trouble——”’ 

The door was slammed viciously in his face. 
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It seemed almost as though Brock’s prophecy 
was to be fulfilled. As if some secret courier 
had run from house to house telling Tollford 
that the new woman doctor was under the 
sublime patronage of Jonas Picton and was 
no longer to be avoided. Patients appeared 
miraculously. Never before had Dr. Sylvia 
Crest’s waiting-room been so crowded as it was 
that night. 

She called the next day at the big house to 
see her little patient. Picton’s car was at the 
door, and, as she walked up, the big man was 
pulling on his gloves in the hall and greeted her 
with almost pathetic eagerness. 

‘* Just come into the library, doctor,” he said, 
opening a door. “I want to talk to you about 
Fay.” 

He ushered her into the room, closed the door 
behind her, and lowered his voice. 

“T didn’t tell you yesterday, doctor, that I 
have consulted Dr. Steyne. You've heard of 
Steyne ? ” 

Sylvia nodded. 

‘‘T have heard of him,” she smiled, ‘‘ and I 
also know that you've consulted him.” 

Picton looked relieved. 

“Ym glad to hear that,” he said. ‘“‘ Some- 
how I didn’t like telling you for fear’’—he 
laughed a little nervously—“ for fear the know- 
ledge that Steyne had seen her would influence 
your opinion. You know that he takes a 
different view from yours? He calls the disease 
some infernal long name and says that it cannot 
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be cured save by an operation, and that it is 
extremely rare that such operations are success- 
ful. Sit down, won’t you?” 

He followed her example, stripping off his 
gloves as he spoke, and gaining something of 
the animation and forcefulness which Tollford 
associated with his dominating personality. 

“ There’s another man, Wintermere,”’ Picton 
went on. “ You've heard of him ? ”’ 

“T’ve heard of him,” said Sylvia steadily. 

“Well, they wanted me to bring him down 
to see the child, and I’ve heard that he’s a pretty 
clever man. I met him when I was on my 
vacation, and he seems a very clever fellow, 
though a bit young looking for a specialist.’ 

The name of John Wintermere invariably 
annoyed her. To-day, with the memory of 
Brock’s gibes so fresh in her mind, there was 
sounder reason for her irritation. But John 
Wintermere had been her master in surgery, 
and common decency demanded a testimonial. 

“J don’t think I should be deceived by his 
youthful appearance, Mr. Picton,’ she said. 
“JT think he is the greatest surgeon in this 
country.” 

Jonas Picton pulled a wry face. 

“T don’t want any great surgeons,” he said 
shortly. “I want a cure without surgery. 
And you think you can do it, don’t you?” 

Only for the fraction of a second did Sylvia 
hesitate. 

‘Yes, I think so, yes, I am cer—I am con- 
fident I can cure the child,” she said, and if he 
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noticed her confusion of terms he made no 
comment. 

He rose quickly and gripped her arm with 
his big hand. 

“My friend,’ he said, and his voice was a 
little shaky, “‘ put my girl right and you shall 
never regret having come to Tollford.”’ 

Sylvia went up alone to the room of her 
patient, and she seemed to have lost something 
of the sprightliness of mind with which she 
had greeted the day. 

In a large room chosen for its situation be- 
cause its windows offered no view of her father’s 
commercial activities, was the centre and soul 
of Jonas Picton’s existence. 

“Hello, Miss Doctor!’”’ said a cheery voice 
from the white bed, and Sylvia went across to 
her patient and took the thin hand in hers. 

Fay Picton was seventeen and a prodigious 
bookworm ; books covered the table by the 
side of the bed and filled two long cases which 
ran the length of the room. She was a pretty, 
fairylike thing who turned big, smiling eyes to 
the newcomer. 

“You're the first interesting doctor I’ve 
had,’ she said, ‘‘ and I’ve had a lot. Your 
name is Sylvia, and it’s what I’m going to call 
you. [couldn't tell you this yesterday because 
Daddy was here, and I had to appear impressed 
by all that stuff you were talking.”’ 

‘* And weren’t you impressed ? ’’ smiled Sylvia, 
as she sat by the bed. 

“Not a dreadful lot,’ said the girl, with 
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disconcerting frankness. ‘‘ You see, I know 
much more about my unhappy case than you 
or Daddy. I’ve read a lot about it.” 

But as was nettled. To suggest the 
fallibility of the young is outrageous. 

“You ought not to have read any medical 
books,” she said severely. 

“Qh, skittles,” said the patient contempt- 
uously ; “ you don’t suppose they’d let me have 
medical books, do you ? ”’ 

“Well, where did you read about it ? ”’ 

“In the encyclopedia, of course. Every- 
thing’s in the encyclopedia, isn’t it ? ”’ 

Sylvia, for the first time in her life, was 
genuinely embarrassed. 

“Well, anyway, we're going to cure you,” 
she said cheerily, and Fay Picton laughed 
quietly. 

‘“Of course you're not going to cure me,”’ 
she said calmly. ‘“‘ This thing is more or less 
incurable. The only remedy is an operation, 
and there have been just four cases where an 
operation has been successful. Only Daddy 
shrieks inside himself at the very 1dea—poor 
soul! ”’ 

This was not exactly the start which Dr. 
Sylvia Crest had expected. She was dismayed 
at the thought that her task was to be doubly 
difficult and that she had two fights to wage 
—one against the disease and one against the 
scepticism of this self-possessed young person. 

“You see, doctor dear, the spine and all its 
eccentricities is terra nova to the poor doctor,” 
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the patient went on remorselessly. She stopped 
suddenly as she saw the look in Sylvia’s face. 
“Tm awfully sorry.”’ She put out her hand and 
laid it on Sylvia’s knee. “ Anyway, it doesn’t 
matter; do your best and come every day and 
talk to me, and [’ll pray hard for faith in your 
treatment.” 

That was the beginning of the curious and 
torturing friendship which shook the self- 
confidence of Sylvia Crest more than the ad- 
monitions of professors or the jeers of Alan 
Brock. 

‘“‘ Fay 1s quite brightening up under the care 
of that woman doctor,’ Picton told his cronies, 
his managers, and the few who enjoyed the 
privilege of intimate friendship with him. 
‘‘ Never saw her looking so cheerful, my boy.” 

One afternoon Sylvia went in haste to her 
patient, obeying an urgent telephone summons 
from the nurse, and found the girl lying on her 
side, haggard and white, with a queer little 
smile on her face. 

“Doctor, darling,’ said Fay, “‘send that 
gaunt female out of hearing and IJ’ll tell you 
something.”’ 

Sylvia dismissed the nurse. 

‘“‘ Bend down as they do in books,”’ whispered 
the girl, with a little laugh that ended in a 
grimace, “‘ and I will tell you my guilty secret.” 

‘‘ What is wrong, dear ?”’ asked Sylvia. 

She was in a panic—an unreasonable, fearful 
panic—and there was need to exercise control, 
lest her voice betrayed her. The girl’s bright 
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eyes were fixed on hers, and there was elfish 
laughter struggling with the pain in her voice. 

“If we could have a little slow music,” she 
whispered, “‘I think it would be appropriate. 
Sylvia, you won’t let that raw-boned creature 
weep Over me, will you ? ”’ 

“For God’s sake, Fay, be quiet,”’ said Sylvia 
hoarsely. ‘‘ What are you talking about ? ”’ 

“Tm going to glory,” said the girl. ‘I sort 
of know it.” 

““ Let me see.”’ 

Sylvia’s hand trembled as she examined the 
spine. The tiny swelling which it.had been her 
daily care to reduce had grown ominously, and 
there were other certain symptoms which could 
not be ignored. 

Jonas Picton, called from a board meeting, 
came back to the house and listened in silence 
whilst Sylvia told the new developmen* 

He seemed to shrink visibly at the telling, 
and when he spoke his voice was husky. 

‘‘ [—I had a lot of confidence in you, doctor,” 
he said. ‘‘ Do you think—do you think there 
is anything to be done 

Sylvia was silent for a while. But he might 
have foretold her answer in the sudden stiffening 
of her body and the upward throw of her chin. 

‘“T still have faith in my treatment,’ she 
said. 

He did not speak agair, but sat on the edge 
of his chair, his head bent forward, his fingers 
twining, and then without a word he rose and 
went up to the girl’s room. 
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Sylvia did not follow him. Somehow she 
knew instinctively that he wished to go alone. 
She waited for ten minutes and then he came 
back. He did not look at her, but walked tothe 
window and stared out. Presently he turned. 

“Who is the best surgeon in this country ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“John Wintermere of Mercers Hospital,’ 
she replied. 

He nodded and went out of the room. Then 
he came back and opened the door wide, but he 
did not come into the room, nor did he look at 
her. ; 
“You'd better go up and see Fay,” he said. 
““T’ve telephoned to Dr. Wintermere, and he 
will be here this evening.” 

Sylvia Crest walked heavily up the stairs. 
She had heard the doom of her professional 
career, as though it were pronounced by a judge. 

Fay lay with her face turned to the door, 
and as the girl entered she beckoned her. 

‘““T had to do it, Sylvia darling,’ she said. 
‘“You don’t mind me taking liberties with 
my staid old family doctor ? ”’ 

She took the older girl's hand between hers 
and fondled it. 

“Had to do what, dear?” asked Sylvia 
quietly. 

‘“‘T had to tell him to send for Wintermere.”’ 

‘“ You told him ? ”’ said Sylvia in surprise. 

The girl nodded. 

“You see, I’ve been thinking things out, 
and it occurred to me that I might be the fifth 
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case in history, and really, for poor Daddy’s 
sake, I ought to take a chance. You don’t 
mind, do you, not really ? ”’ 

Sylvia stooped and kissed the girl. 

‘“ No, dear,’’ she said. 

“It means a tremendous lot to you, in your 
profession, doesn’t it, I mean your—your——”’ 
Fay checked the words. 

‘““My mistaken diagnosis,’ finished Sylvia, 
with a laugh. “ Yes, I suppose it does, but it 
means more to me that ycu should have the 
best treatment, irrespective of my fine feelings, 
and even though the treatment is contrary to 
my idea of what is right.” 

Sylvia waited at the house the whole of that 
afternoon, and she was alone in the drawing- 
room when John Wintermere came. She had 
nerved herself for the meeting, and was in 
consequence more cold and more formal in her 
attitude than she intended. 

He walked slowly across the room to her, 
and it seemed as though the passage of six 
years had made no alteration in the disparity 
of their relationships. He was still the pro- 
fessor, she was still the student, though she felt 
she had grown older at a faster rate than he. 
But he was also the man who had held her 
hand one sunny day in the hospital gardens 
and had spoken incoherently of love, urging 
her to drop the profession to which she had 
dedicated her life. Perhaps the memory of this 
added to the awkwardness of the meeting. _ 

‘I’m glad to see you again, Sylvia.” he said 
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in that soft voice of his. “It is curious'I should 
be called into a case of yours. Won't you tell 
me about it ? ”’ 

She did not resent the ‘‘ Sylvia.”’” It came so 
naturally and rightly, and, in the detailing of 
Fay Picton’s case, her nervousness wore off. 
He listened gravely, interjecting now and again 
a question, and when she had finished he 
heaved a long sigh. 

“Well? ”’ she challenged. 

He hesitated. 

“It may be what you think,” he said, “‘ but 
it seems to me that the symptoms suggest 
a series of complications. Have you’’—he 
hesitated again—‘‘ have you offered a definite 
opinion ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

“Did you tell Picton that the case would 
yield to your treatment ? ” 

She nodded again, and his face lengthened. 

“So if the opinion I give is in contradiction 
to yours... .?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tf that is the case,’ she said, “‘I shall 
regret not having followed the advice you 
offered to me six years ago.” 

He was looking at her thoughtfully. 

‘‘It would mean ruin for you, of course,” he 
said. ‘‘ I—I wish I had not been called in.”’ 

‘““That’s absurd, Dr. Wintermere,”’ she said 
sharply. ‘‘ Personal friendship and that sort 
of thing—I don’t mean friendship,’ she went 
on. confused, ‘“‘ I mean——” 
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““T know what you mean,” said Wintermere. 
‘Will you take me up to the child ?”’ 

Jonas Picton was in the room when they went 
in, and he remained by one of the windows 
whilst the examination was in_ progress. 
After a while Wintermere rearranged the bed- 
clothes. 

“Well?” said Fay, looking up into his face, 
with a smile; ‘‘ to be or not to be? ”’ 

He smiled back at her and gently twigged the 
end of her nose. 

“That is the privilege of an eminent specialist,”’ 
he said gravely. 

“To be or not to be ?”’ persisted the girl. 

“Fay, Fay, don’t talk about such things.” 
It was her father who had come to her bedside 
and had taken her little hand in his. “ Don’t 
talk about things so flippantly. darling. You 
hurt your old Dad.” | 

Then with sudden resolution he looked across 
the bed to Wintermere, and asked harshly : 

‘Ts an operation necessary ? ”’ 

Sylvia held her breath. Her heart was 
pounding violently, and she felt as though she 
were going to faint. What would the verdict 
be? She knew too well what sentence would 
follow that verdict. She met the grave, earnest 
eyes of John Wintermere, and there was in 
hers a momentary plea for mercy. She hated 
herself for it. She knew that deep in her 
woman’s heart was only one desire-—the health 
and the life of the frail child who was looking 
with a quizzical smile from one to the other, 
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“Well? ’”’ asked Picton. ‘Is an operation 

necessary ? ”’ 

» Wintermere cleared his throat. 

' “An operation is not only necessary but 
imperative,” he said steadily, “and it must be 
performed at once.” 

Picton, with a groan, turned on his heel and 
walked from the room. 

Sylvia saw the doctor only once again before 
the operation. At the request of the girl she 
was staying in the house. Picton had retired 
to his library and was not visible, and the girl 
was left alone in the big, cheerless drawing- 
room to plan her new future. She would have 
offered to help had Wintermere given her any 
encouragement, but he had (purposely, it seemed) 
made her attendance unnecessary by tele- 
phoning for an anesthetist. So Sylvia sat and 
thought. She told herself a dozen times that 
every doctor makes a mistake, and the fact 
that their diagnoses were occasionally refuted 
does not ruin their career. 

But it was not what the world might think 
of Sylvia Crest that worried her and that drove 
her to a condition of blank despair. It was 
the shattering of her own faith in Sylvia Crest. 

At ten o’clock that night she went up to see 
the child and found her cheerful—even gay. 

‘Sylvia, my duck, sit down here,’ said Fay 
Picton, patting the side of the bed with her 
white hand, “‘and don’t worry, because I’m 
going to be the miraculous fifth. I like your 
Dr, Wintermere.”’ 
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‘““My Dr. Wintermere?’’ The protest was 
forced from Sylvia. 

‘“ Your Dr. Wintermere,” said the girl coolly. 
‘ He’s awfully good-looking, isn’t he, and not 
so very old. I should hate having a man with 
whiskers carving me about. And he’s fond of 
you. I saw him looking at you like the film 
hero looks at the poor but honest shop-girl. 
He devoured you—that’s the word, my dear.”’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense, please, Fay. You 
ought to be preparing yourself.” 

‘For a happier life,’ the patient laughed 
softly. 

“Now go down and see father, and tell him 
that I am brave but happy.” 

She had left the room, and was at the head 
of the stairs when she met Wintermere. They 
stopped, facing one another on the landing, 
and it was Sylvia who spoke first. 

‘““T hope it is going to be very successful, 
doctor,’’ she said. 

‘‘Thope so,” he replied drearily. ‘‘ God knows, 
this is the most awful end to six years of dream- 
ing that could be imagined. Anybody but 
you—if it had been anybody but you, Sylvia.” 

She shook her head. 

‘Tf I am wrong, I am terribly wrong,” she 
said. ‘“‘ If you are right, I shall thank God for 
it all my days.” 

He bowed his head for a second and walked 
past her. 

To Sylvia’s surprise she found Picton waiting 
for her in the drawing-room. And he was 
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calmer and more friendly than she had ex- 
pected. She delivered her message in a modified 
form, and he nodded and turned the conversation 
to a more general subject. So they talked for 
half an hour on matters which did not interest 
them, and their hearts and minds were in the 
room above. 

Unexpectedly the old man turned the con- 
versation to Sylvia herself. 

“ Doctor,”’ he said, “‘I know you did your 
best for my little girl, and you’ve done all you 
could to make her happy—to make me happy 
too,’ he added, then paused as though he was 
in some doubt as to how he should proceed. 
‘What I mean is this,” he said, with an effort 
—“ that whatever is the outcome of this,” he 
waved his hand to the door, ‘‘ I do not blame 

ou.” 
‘‘T shall not need your blame,” said Sylvia 
in a low tone; ‘“‘if I am wrong, I shall never 
practise again.” 

“You'll never practise again,” he repeated. 
‘“ Then this is a tragedy for both of us.” 

She bent her head. The handle of the door 
turned, and both sprang up as John Wintermere 
came in. He wore a long white wrapper, and 
had evidently come straight from his task. 
His face was white and drawn, and he looked 
from one to the other in silence as he closed 
the door behind him. Picton was shaking in 
every limb. 

‘“Well—well?”’ he asked in a curiously 
squeaky voice. 
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John Wintermere nodded. 

“Your daughter will recover,’ he _ said, 
“ and, I believe, will be a strong and healthy 
girl.”’ 

“Thank God for that!”’ gasped the old man, 
and falling into his chair, he covered his face 
with his hands, his shoulders shaking. 

“I want to say something else, please.’’ 

Picton lifted his tear-stained face to the 
man in the white wrapper, but John Winter- 
mere was looking at Sylvia. 

‘““T want to say this,” he said, ‘“‘ that when 
the operation was well advanced I discovered 
that it was unnecessary.” 

“ Unnecessary !’’ cried Sylvia 

And again he nodded. 

“TIT am satisfied,’ he said, speaking slowly, 
“that had Dr. Crest’s treatment been continued, 
your daughter would have made a complete 
recovery without recourse to the knife.”’ 

Then he walked from the room without 
another word. 

It was the anesthetist whom Sylvia saw 
just before he left the house that night, and she 
talked to him as doctor to doctor. 

“Yes, he’s a wonderful chap, Wintermere,”’ 
said that medico, with a sigh of admiration and 
envy. ‘‘ She'll recover all right. Yes, he’s a 
wonderful fellow. Good-night, doctor.’’ She 
smiled to herself in the darkness of the porch 
before the house. 

Wintermere was saying good-night to Picton, 
who was almost hysterical in his relief and 
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happiness. When he came out, Sylvia was 
waiting for him. 

‘Send your car on,”’ she said ; ‘‘ I want to walk 
a little way with you.” 

It was a slow and a silent walk, and when the 
time for parting came, Sylvia turned to the 
man at her side and laid her hands on his 
shoulders. 

‘‘ John,” she said, “I’m going out of this 
profession.”’ 

‘* You’re mad,’’ hesaid, and his voice trembled 
““ You—you were right in this case.”’ 

She laughed quietly. 

‘* You dear liar,’ she said, and kissed him. 








The Jewel Box 


HERE were very few moments when Alys 
Southey could find sufficient placidity of 
mind to interest herself in the news of the day. 
Fragmentary scraps of gossip came to her 
in the hurried luncheon hour, when girls, 
between their semi-confidential narratives of 
what “‘ he said ’’ and what “ she ’”’ had replied, 
spoke of the world outside their own large 
universe. And she knew in a dim way that 
the houses of the great had been robbed, that 
the Duchess of Monfort had lost her family 
emeralds, and that William Sollette, the rich 
American, had lost a pearl necklace of fabulous 
value; she even knew that a society man, 
Henry Melville, had been arrested as a result 
of a detective having found Mrs. Callagan’s 
diamond sunburst in his overcoat pocket. 

Her drama was nearer at hand, and the com- 
plications of society were as nothing compared 
with the complex of her domestic situation. 
She possessed a stepfather and a stepmother. 
The stepfather had been tolerable during the 
lifetime of her mother, but when he had married 
again, and had imposed a new relationship upon 
her, the outlook became blacker and more hope- 
less than ever it had been. To leave the house 
was a simple solution—so simple that it was 
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freely tendered by the few who knew the cir- 
cumstances; but there was Olga, her sister, 
and Olga was fourteen, easily scared, terrified 
of being left to the mercy of her new mother, 
and Alys barely earned sufficient to keep one. 
So Alys stayed, and staying, prayed for a 
miracle. 

“And it may happen,” said Olga wisely. 
“Perhaps Pots will get tired of us and give 
you the money to keep me.”’ (Her stepfather’s 
name was Potter.) ‘“‘Or you may have a lot 
of money, Alys darling.” 

“Brown and Helder never pay more than 
thirty shillings a week, even for their best 
assistants,’ sighed Alys wearily, ‘“‘and I’m 
not their best assistant ! ”’ 

The child’s forehead puckered in a frown. 

“Perhaps that handsome man who buys 
gloves every day——” she began, but Alys 


stopped her. 

“ Olga, don’t be a goop!”’ she said, with a 
little smile. ‘“‘ Fairy princes avoid Oxford 
Street.’ 

“IT saw him yesterday,” said Olga, after a 
moment’s thought. “‘ He was talking to the 
milkman,” 


Alys stared at her. 

“You saw him!—my darling, you don’t 
know him. And is he likely to come to Kilburn? 
I don’t suppose he knows the place.”’ 

But the child was emphatic. 

“I know it was him—he,” she insisted. 
‘“'You’ve described him so that I’m sure I 
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recognised him. And he had a beautiful big 
car waiting at the end of the street. I’m sure 
he was making inquiries about you.” 

Alys gasped. 

“ You shall have no more detective stories 
from the library,’ she warned. ‘ You're 
dreaming.”’ 

The mysterious and good-looking stranger 
who had piqued the curiosity of the staff by 
buying a new pair of gloves every day had 
become almost part of her daily lite. Some- 
times he amused, sometimes irritated her. She 
had woven many stories about him, but never 
once did she associate him with romance, for 
romance played no part in her day-dreams. 

It was at ten that night that the bolt she had 
feared was launched. 

Mr. Potter, a stout, bald man, entirely 
dominated by his shrewish young wife, cleared 
his throat before he spoke. 

‘‘ Alys, don’t you think you could get a better 


job? ... Itisa great expense to me, keeping 
two big girls like you and Olga . . . you ought 
to be able to support your sister. . . . When 


a) 


I was your age—— 

He rambled off into reminiscences, but his 
wife brought him up with a jerk. 

‘“T’m tired of people asking me if I’m your 
sister, and if Mr. Potter is my father. It makes 
things so very, very awkward, my dear. It 
sort of—well, it emphasises the May and 
Decemberness of my marriage, and I’m getting 
fed up!” 
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‘But I can’t possibly earn enough fo keep 
us,” protested Alys. “ If father would give me 
an allowance——’”’ 

Mrs. Potter bridled. 

“An allowance! If he would give me an 
allowance, I should be glad! What nonsense ! 
Of course you could earn enough—or you could 
marry. Young Phillips has asked you, and his 
father is well off.”’ 

“Mr. Phillips is out of the question,” said 
Alys, rising. ‘“‘ Just give me a day or so to 
think it over.” 

It was lightly said, but not a day or two, or 
even a year or two, could solve her problem, 
thought Alys, as she went up the stairs with a 
heavy heart. 

Yet, in twenty-four hours, the solution 
came... . 

The girl at the glove counter recognised the 
tall young man who was moving slowly through 
the store in her direction, and hardened her 
pretty face into a frown. 

Any other girl in the store would have been 
flattered by the marked and, so far, respectful 
attention of this man about town. 

Some of them knew his name—knew, through 
the porters’ department, that he occupied one 
of the best suites at the Ritz-Carlton; knew 
that he used, even if he did not own, two speedy 
cars—a very desirable friend for a shop-girl 
scornful of the conventions and immensely 
satisfied that she could “ look after herself.” 

His name was Stenton. He was, according to 
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reliable accounts, a rich man, and he had come 
on successive days to the Universal Store, had 
walked straight to the glove counter, and had 
bought one pair of reindeer gloves, size eight. 

Alys Southey, watching his approach, re- 
called none of his desirable qualities. She only 
knew that for weeks she had been the target for 
dubious witticisms addressed to her by her 
fellow-workers ; that she had been jollied and 
ragged at every meal; that she had gone red 
and white under crude raillery ; and that this 
young man was the conscious or unconscious 
cause of it all. 

He walked up to the counter, settled his 
gold-headed cane against a chair, and slowly 
stripped his gloves. Alys waited, neither em- 
barrassed nor unhappy in the consciousness 
that a dozen pairs of eyes watched the meeting ; 
her own private embarrassment was so much 
more real. 

“IT want a pair of reindeer gloves, size 
eight,’”’ he drawled. 

He was something more than ordinarily 
good-louking. There was a strength and a 
character in the mouth and jaw, a grave know- 
ledge in the grey eyes that looked at her, a hint 
of purpose in his every action which did not 
accord with the mess-room’s conception. 

“Size eight—brown or grey?” asked the 
girl mechanically. 

‘“Grey—you’re having a pretty bad time 
at home.” 

There was no pause between the words, and 
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for a second the girl did not comprehénd his 
meaning. She had half opened a drawer when 
she realised that he had put into words the 
disquiet of her own mind. 

‘““‘Why——” she began. ‘“‘ You mustn’t— 
you haven’t any right——”’ 

He could admire dispassionately the char- 
acteristic beauty of the girl, the slim line of her 
figure, the regularity of feature, the curve of 
lip and chin, the dusky blue of eyes now opened 
wide in pained astonishment. 

‘Life 1s becoming insupportable at home,” 
he said, examining the gloves and continuing 
in an even, conversational tone. ‘‘ There’s a 
way out.” 

She faced him, calm and outwardly self- 
possessed. 

“Not for me,’ she said quietly. “I am 
afraid you do not understand—I suppose you 
mean no great insult to me, but it is not fair 
for a man of your position—oh, I think you 
are horrible !’’ she burst out, and he saw the 
quick rise and fall of her bosom and heard the 
indignant tears in her voice. 

‘“‘ There is a way out,” he repeated, *‘ for you 
andforme. I’ve been watching you for weeks— 
I’ve had you photographed from every angle— 
an impertinence which you must forgive. And 
I want your services. I will give you two 
thousand pounds, and I will ask nothing that a 
good woman cannot give.”’ 

She stared at him, bewildered. 

‘But—but I don’t know you—I’ve never 
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met you before you came here—I’ve not spoken 
to you until to-day—it is absurd to pretend you 
love me——”’ 

“T don’t,” he said. 

He was turning over the gloves that lay in 
the drawer she had put before him, and 
he seemed to the watchers behind the 
ribbon counter to be wholly absorbed in his 
inspection. 

“Oh no, I don’t love you, and I don’t expect 
you to love me. I like you as a man might 
like a Botticelli statuette or a Corot landscape 
or da Vinci’s portrait of Beatrice d’Este. One 
does not love those things, unless one is quite 
crazy, any more than one loves a woman for 
the satisfaction she brings to the eye. One can 
only love minds and characters and the in- 
tangibility which is called Soul—and I am not 
only ignorant of these factors in your make-up, 
but I am sincerely incurious.”’ 

She listened, dumbfounded, perhaps a little 
piqued, since she was human. He made his 
selection, and she wrapped his purchase and 
scribbled his bill automatically. 

‘‘T am not coming here again,” he said as he 
took the packet and the bill. ‘‘I repeat that 
I want you to undertake a piece of delicate 
work on my behalf, and I will pay you two 
thousand pounds for your services.”’ 

Mr. Cyrus Stenton raised his glossy hat, and 
turned and walked to the cashier’s desk. 

Alys looked after him; then a glimpse of 
something white on the counter brought her 
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eyes down. It was a visiting card, and-under- 
neath the name was written : 


“My ‘phone number is Regent 1764, 
Extension 9. Meet me at 7 o’clock at 
Fozolli’s restaurant. Private Room 


No. 4.” 


For the remainder of the day Alys moved 
like one in a dream. It was so fantastical, so 
unreal, so like all the stories she had ever read. 
All her reason told her that men did not offer 
girls {2000 for any service that they could 
honestly perform, and yet her instinct told her 
that there was no danger from this tall, good- 
looking stranger. 

It was early closing day, and she left the 
store soon after two, o’clock and made her way 
home. Olga was at school—at the cheap little 
school which Mr. Potter had chosen for her. 

£2000! What would it mean to Olga? An 
end to this life of fret and strain, a good school 
for Olga, and an opportunity for herself to 
take up the Art course she longed for. 

Again the doubt came to her mind with over- 
whelming force. Why should a man pay her 
£2000 for a simple duty which any girl might 
perform? But what was it? 

Throughout that afternoon, in the privacy 
of her little attic bedroom, she wrestled with 
this grotesque problem. At half-past six she 
was hovering in the region of Fozolli’s, with 
neither the courage to take the bold step or to 
withdraw. Seven o'clock struck, and, sum- 
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moning all her courage, she crossed the road 
quickly and passed into the broad vestibule 
of the famous restaurant. The liveried attend- 
ant seemed to be expecting her. . 

. ““You’re come for Mr. Stenton ? ” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered breathlessly. ‘‘ I— 
I want to speak to him.” 

She knew how feeble was the reply, and hated 
herself for the weakness she was showing. 
Before she could order her thoughts, the 
elevator had taken her up two floors, and she 
was conducted along a broad, heavily carpeted 
corridor. The attendant stopped before a rose- 
wood door and tapped gently ; then, as a voice 
bade him come in, he opened the door and, 
stepping aside to allow her to pass, closed it 
behind the girl. 

She was in a room quietly but luxuriously 
furnished. A table was laid. for two, and, 
most grateful sight of all, a woman of middle 
age in the uniform of a serving-maid was 
standing near a second door. Mr. Stenton 
was in evening dress, and was even better- 
looking than she had imagined. She was 
sufficiently human to notice this fact before 
he came toward her. 

“This is indeed very good of you, Miss 
Southey,” he said, taking her hand for a moment. 
‘ You would like to take your coat off? Mary, 
will you please attend to Miss Southey ? ” 

Scarcely knowing what she did, Alys 
followed the woman into the second room. It 
was a dressing-room, for on the settee was spread 
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a beautiful gown. The table held a- variety 
of articles, including a diamond and platinum 
chain, a double row of pearls, and an open case 
in which glittered a beautiful bar brooch. 

She looked around for the owner, and Mary, 
the maid, smiled as if she guessed the girl’s 
thoughts, which, however, Alys did not put 
into words. 

She returned to the man, and found him, his 
hands clasped behind him, looking out of the 
window, evidently absorbed in his thoughts, 
for he started when she spoke to him. Through- 
out the meal no reference was made to the 
object of her visit or to the £2000. It was not 
until the maid had withdrawn that he came 
directly to the subject. 

“Miss Southey,” he said, “I am going to 
ask you to do something for me which you may 
well hesitate to agree to, since behind a very 
simple service you may imagine there lurk 
all manner of sinister meanings. I must start 
right off by telling you that my name is not 
Stenton—though I am not prepared at the 
moment to tell you what it really is. How 
late can you remain out to-night ? ” 

She looked at him quickly, suspiciously. 

“ Until midnight,” she said, “or even till 
later. There is a dance at the Art School, and 
I had half made up my mind to go.” 

“An Art student?’ He raised his eye- 
brows. ‘‘ Really? I was hoping that you 
had some such interest. You are not a typical 
shop lady,”’ he smiled. 
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‘“ There isn’t such a thing as a typical shop 
girl,’ she replied quietly. “‘ There are typical 
girls and typical men, and the fact that they are 
engaged in one or another profession or business 
doesn’t alter the type.”’ 

He seemed surprised at her answer, and 
looked at her again a little oddly. And then he 
put his hand in the pocket of his evening coat 
and took out a flat leather case. This he 
opened. She did not look at him during the 
process, but it required all her control to keep 
her eyes averted. She heard the rustle of 
banknotes, and his hand came across the table. 

“Here are ten notes for a hundred pounds 
each,” he said. “I will give you this in 
advance as an earnest of my sincerity. The 
other thousand you will receive when your work 
is completed.”’ 

“ How long will it take ? ”’ she asked. 

“It may take a week—a month. It may 
be finished to-night. I hope it will be finished 
to-night,” he said gravely. And then: “I 
may want you to-morrow. What will happen 
supposing you do not go back to the store ? ”’ 

‘‘T shall get the sack,” she said, with a faint 
smile, ‘“‘and I shall forfeit exactly sixteen 
shillings of my pay.” 

‘“T think that can be remedied.’’ His voice 
was grave. He was considering this little 
problem of hers as profoundly as though it 
were the fate of an empire. “ That, of course, 
can be remedied, and the sixteen shillings can 
be made good.” 
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She laughed aloud. 

“TI don’t know that the sixteen ‘shillings 
matters much in relation to a thousand pounds,” 
she said, looking down at the notes, yet afraid 
to touch them. ‘“‘ Mr. Stenton, what am I to 
do? You know so much about me that you 
may be able to advise ; and though my child- 
like faith may sound absurd, I am almost 
willing to abide by the advice you give. Should 
I do this work? Isit work that you would ask 
anybody who was related to you, or whom you 
were ’’—she flushed—“ fond of, to perform ? ”’ 

He considered a moment, then nodded. 

‘Yes, itis. If you were my sister, I should 
ask you to help me in the same way,” he said 
quietly. 

She took the money up, folded the notes, and 
put them into her bag. 

‘“ Now tell me what I must do, 
almost briskly. 

He looked at her for a long time before he 
spoke. 

“In the next room there are some clothes. 
I haven’t attended to all the details, but Mary, 
who was in my mother’s employ, has, I think, 
procured all the necessary articles and will 
assist you to dress.” 

“Me?” she said in amazement. “ You 
want me to wear that wonderful dress ? ” 

He nodded. 

“And the pearls? Oh no!”’ 

“ T want you to dress exactly as Mary suggests 
to you, because Mary knows.” 
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she said, 
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‘‘ And then ? ” 

She looked at him, her lips parted in amaze- 
ment, her eyes bright with eagerness, for now 
the spirit of the adventure was upon her. 

“And then I propose taking you to a party. 
You will be there for exactly half an hour, 
possibly three-quarters of an hour—not longer, 
I should imagine. You will speak to nobody 
unless it is absolutely necessary, and I will give 
you a partner who will save you from that 
embarrassment. At the end of three-quarters 
of an hour you will come away; but during 
the time I imagine you will learn something.” 

He got up from the table and, going to a 
sideboard, pulled open a drawer and took out 
a black portfolio. This he opened, extracting 
what was evidently a page from an illustrated 
weekly. It was obviously a portrait —she 
saw that at a distance—and it had been cut 
carefully round, so that the inscription below 
did not appear. Without a word he handed 
her the picture, and she stared and gasped. 
She was looking upon her own portrait. 

‘ But—but—I don’t understand,” she said. 
bewildered. ‘“‘ You said you had had me 
photographed, but not in those clothes... 
they are not mine...I have never worn 
them.” 

The picture that looked up to her was 
singularly beautiful —she had to admit that, 
in spite of the likeness to herself. About the 
fair throat were row upon row of pearls; a 
big diamond butterfly caught up the dress at 
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the shoulder ; and the hand that was held to 
the face was encrusted with rings. 

“ Little too many, don’t you think ? ” said Mr. 
Stenton. “ But that is the fashion nowadays.”’ 

She turned the page over, and saw it was 
from the Bystander. 

‘This is not me,”’ she said, ‘‘ but the likeness 
is perfect.” 

He smiled slowly. 

“Now don’t ask any more questions. That 
is the one promise I want to extract from you, 
that you will not ask me, at inconvenient 
moments, any question which I might be 
embarrassed to answer. You will carry out all 
my instructions to the letter. You will not 
interfere in any scene which you may witness, 
however remarkable and sinister it may seem 
to you. Do you promise ? ”’ 

She nodded. Looking at his watch, he 
stood up. 

“T think we will go,’”’ he said, with a smile. 
“T don’t know how long it takes a lady to 
dress, but I am going to give you twenty 
minutes.’ 

It was half an hour before she came out of 
the room, and at the sight of her he was stricken 
dumb. She flushed red at the admiration in 
his eyes, and for a second felt foolish. 

“ ‘Wonderful ! ’’ he breathed. “‘ Wonderful ! ”’ 

The night had fallen when they came through 
the vestibule, a great green chiffon cloak about 
her shoulders. At the door was a big Rolls, 
and a footman was standing with the open 
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door in his hand. Blindly, dumbly, she 
stepped in, still in a dream. She felt ridicu- 
lously like Cinderella, and expected to wake up 
any moment in the garret bedroom. These 
things did not happen in real life, she told 
herself again and again as the car sped through 
the crowded West End and went swiftly down 
Piccadilly. They only happened in story-books. 
She was dreaming. 

Where was the party to be? They had 
passed Hammersmith and were crossing the 
bridge, when she asked the question. 

“Tt is in the country,” he said. ‘‘ We 
have an hour and a half’s drive, though we are 
not due for another two hours.” 

Through Barnes and Kingston, past San- 
down, into Cobham. She recognised the places 
up to there; beyond that, she was in a strange 
land. The bright headlamps of the car illu- 
minated the road, and she sat, staring through 
the window, wondering . . . wondering. 

They had been an hour on the journey when 
the car slowed and stopped. There was no 
house in sight, and, looking out, she saw the 
boles of trees on either side. They had come 
to a forest road, and for a moment her courage 
failed her. 

‘‘ Where are we ? ”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Now please don’t be alarmed. I want you 
to step out, because the car is going to make a 
rather uncomfortable journey into the shelter 
of the trees,” he said kindly. “ You must 
trust me, Miss Southey.” 
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Trembling, she stepped down upon the hard 
road, and he wrapped the cloak around her. 
They stood watching whilst the chauffeur 
put the bonnet of the car toward the wood, 
and drew it into the cover of some laurel 
bushes. Then the lights were extinguished. 

“You can go back now. I shall be close at 
hand, and you will not be waiting for longer 
than a quarter of an hour.” 

Then she saw another man. He was in 
evening dress; she caught the flash of his 
white shirt-front as he lit a cigarette. A man 
of more than middle age, with a grey moustache 
and dark, forbidding eyes. Stenton and he 
talked together in a low tone for some time. 
Where had he come from? He must have 
been waiting on the road for them, and that 
red lamp he carried in his hand had signalled 
the car to stop. 

She went back to the limousine, and, letting 
down the big plate window, looked out. Her 
eyes were now growing accustomed to the 
darkness, and she could see the two men in the 
road clearly. Then suddenly the red lamp began 
to wave. From the distance came the dull 
whine of a motor-car. The red lamp waved 
more furiously, and the man with the grey 
moustache was suddenly illuminated by the 
glaring headlamps of the oncoming car, which 
stopped suddenly. 

Stenton walked to the door and jerked it open. 

‘‘T want you, Jane,” he said. There was a 
note of harshness in his voice. 
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“Who are you? What do you want ?” 

She saw a woman bend forward and heard a 
cry. 
“Philip! What is the meaning of this ? ” 

“Step out,” said Stenton curtly. 

“ T’ll do no such thing ; I——”’ 

“Step out. I don’t want to use force on 
you. You know why Iam here. Your scheme 
has been discovered.”’ 

“ You’re a fool!’ cried the woman shrilly. 
“And a blackguard! How dare you stop 
me, Philip ? ”’ 

He had whispered something to her, and the 
shrill quality went out of her voice, and she 
spoke now in a low tone, which did not reach 
the astounded ears of Alys Southey. 

She was wondering what was happening, 
when she saw Stenton coming toward her. 

“Now, Miss Southey,” he said, “ I want you 
to get into that car.”’ 

“ But why——”’ she began. 

‘You must ask no questions,” he said almost 
roughly. ‘‘ You promised ! ” 

His arm guiding her, she walked back to the 
road and, looking round, she saw the figure ot 
a woman talking to the man with the grey 
moustache, vehemently, tearfully. 

‘Get in,”’ said Stenton, and she obeyed. 

The interior of the car was heavy with the 
aroma of an Eastern scent. She was about to 
let down the window when he stopped her. 

“T don’t think I should do that,” he said 
gently. ‘I forgot the scent.” 
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“*T don’t understand what it all means, but 
[’ll do as you tell me,”’ she said. 

She felt that, if she gave way now, she would 
get hysterical. And then, to her surprise, he 
patted her hand. 

“The Colonel is going along with you— 
Colonel Dayler. I shall follow later.” 

He called the man with the grey moustache, 
and that gentleman hurried toward him, and, 
without a word, climbed into the car, and, 
before she realised what was happening, it 
was moving on. 

“My name’s Dayler. I don’t know whether 
—Philip told you. I am a Colonel of the 
195th Wessex.” 

“Who is Jane ?”’ she asked. 

The extraordinary was becoming the normal. 
She had ceased to worry, ceased almost to 
think independently. 

The Colonel chuckled. 

““Oh—Jane? Jane’s a nice gel,” he said, 
and chuckled again. 

“T didn’t promise I wouldn’t ask you ques- 
tions,”’ she said presently. “‘ Where are we 
going now ? ”’ 

“We're going to Lord Ilcombe’s country 
house,”’ said Dayler. ‘‘ And you’ve got to 
stick tight to me, and I'll fend off all incon- 
venient inquiries. Until you feel me squeeze 
your arm, you’re to take no notice of anybody. 
They’ll certainly try to talk to you, but you 
trust me.” 

She could only sit helplessly and wait. 
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Presently the car turned from the road, and 
passed up a lordly avenue of elms, stopping 
before the brightly illuminated facade of a 
big house. As the footman assisted her down, 
she heard the sound of music, and, clinging 
tightly to the Colonel’s arm, she passed, be- 
wildered and puzzled, into the big hall. As 
she did so a butler opened a door. She was 
in a big banqueting-hall. In one gallery a 
band was playing, and the floor was crowded 
with dancers. 

Somebody nodded to her. A girl who swept 
past said something which she could not catch. 
And then a young man checked himself to lift 
his eyebrows and say : 

“ You’re late, Jane.” 

“Jane!” The significance of the name came 
upon her with a rush. Jane was the woman 
whose portrait she had seen in the paper. She 
was impersonating her. At the thought of all 
that might signify, she hung heavily on the 
Colonel’s arm; and realising that she had 
discovered the réle she was playing, he hurried 
her into an alcove and sat her in a big arm- 
chair. 

‘Now let me assure you, Miss Southey,” he 
said earnestly, ‘‘ that you will have no cause 
to reproach yourself for this night’s work. 
You are impersonating Lady Jane Dinford. 
That is why Philip has chosen you.” 

‘“ But—but——”’ she began. . 

‘I swear to you, on my honour, that you will 
come to no harm, and that we are asking you to 
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do nothing that is dishonourable,’’ said the 
Colonel emphatically. ‘‘ Your big test is to 
come, my dear, but I'm sure that I’ll be able 
to see you through with it.”’ 

It was when the dance had stopped that the 
test really came, for two men and a girl came 
to the alcove and greeted her. 

“You’re not to bother Jane,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘ She’s got a fearful headache. Her 
car met with a little accident coming down, and 
she’s shaken. Smile,’ he hissed under his 
breath, and Alys forced something which, she 
felt sure, looked more like a death’s-head grin 
than the amiable smile of a pretty woman. 

The Colonel was watching. She sensed, in 
that quick left and mght glance of his that 
swept the hall, an expectancy out of the 
ordinary. Presently she saw a woman—tall, 
graceiul, and a little passée, crossing the room 
with slow, leisurely steps. 

“Ah!” whispered the Colonel. ‘‘ When she 
speaks, you call her Edith.” 

“ Who ts it ? ” she asked in a whisper. 

“Lady Carleigh.” 

As the woman came up, the Colonel rose. 

“You know Jane Dinford ? ”’ he said. 

“I think we have met,” said Lady Carleigh 
languidly, and put out her cool hand. 

To the girl’s amazement, she left behind a 
little wad of paper, which Alys had the presence 
of mind to conceal. Lady Carleigh did not 
wait, but went on to the next alcove as though 
that had been her objective. 
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‘‘ What does it mean? ”’ asked Alys fearfully. 

“Did she give you anything?” asked the 
Colonel quickly, and she passed him the slip of 
paper that the woman had left in her hand. 

“ Let’s go out,” said the Colonel. His voice 
was husky. 

They crossed the floor into the hall, and, as 
though expecting them, a servant stood outside 
the front door with the girl’s cloak on his arm. 
The car was waiting, and before she realised 
what had happened, she was speeding down the 
drive again. They had left the house well 
behind before the Colonel switched on the light 
and unrolled the ball of paper that Lady 
Carleigh had given her. 


“0.45 to London. Bonton Tunnel 
1z.17. Be on the down road near en- 
trance, dressed in white so that I can see 
you. I will drop the box. It will be 
well wrapped.” 


“What does it mean ? ”’ asked Alys. 

“Tt means that your work will be at an end 
to-morrow,”’ said the Colonel. 

‘Where is Mr. Stenton ? ” 

‘TI think he has gone back to town with his 
cousin.” 

“Lady Jane? ”’ 

The Colonel nodded. 

It was nearly midnight when the car turned 
into a quiet London square and stopped before 
the sedate portals of a big house. The door 
was opened to them at once, and, conducted 
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by the Colonel, she passed into a- gorgeous 
drawing-room, lit by softly shaded _ wall- 
brackets. Stenton, his back to the empty 
grate, was waiting, and at the sight of the girl 
he came forward eagerly. 

“Well . . . do you know? ” 

“IT know I was supposed to impersonate 
Lady Jane Dinford,”’ she said. 

“We've got it, my boy,” said the Colonel’s 
voice exultantly, and he produced the slip of 
paper. 

Stenton read. When he had finished, he 
nodded. 

‘Thank you, Colonel,” he said. ‘“‘ And now, 
will you go along and arrange for supper for 
Miss Southey, while I tell her the truth ? ” 

He closed the door upon his companion 
and turned again to the girl. 

“Won't you sit down, Miss Southey ?’”’ he 
said gently. ‘“‘ The story I have to tell you is 
not a very long one, but I think you have had 
sufficient shocks for one evening. Neverthe- 
less, I am going to give you another. 

“You have heard of the jewel robberies 
which have been occurring in various country 
houses ? ”’ 

She nodded. 

“To those of which you know, I will add 
another. A few weeks ago Lord Ilcombe’s 
best friend was arrested, charged with stealing 
a diamond ornament, and he is now waiting 
his trial. Lord Ilcombe was satisfied that his 
friend was innocent, and that the real culprits 
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were two ladies, who apparently were not very 
great friends, but who, working in conjunction, 
had carried out a series of most audacious 
thefts. The reason for their conduct I will not 
go into. They are both more or less poor 
women, and certainly both more or less un- 
scrupulous. There have been incidents at 
cards which it is unnecessary to recall. 

“Lord Ilcombe fixed upon these two women 
as the culprits, but he found it impossible to 
prove that they were acquainted with one 
another. The two were invited to the house- 
party, of which you were momentarily an un- 
comfortable guest. Last night Lord Ilcombe 
showed his guests six very valuable rubies 
that had come down to him from an ancestor 
of the eighteenth century. They were in a 
jewel case, and he knew that, if these women 
were guilty, they could not resist the tempta- 
tion of adding yet another to their long list of 
thefts. Only one saw the casket ; the other-— 
who, I need hardly tell you, is Lady Jane 
Dinford—has been ill in London. But this 
morning an urgent wire was sent to her, asking 
her to come down for the evening. 

‘“ To-night his jewel case will be stolen. The 
loss will not be discovered until after the de- 
parture of the guests. Lady Carleigh will, of 
course, be the culprit. But she is clever. 
She was nearly caught at the Earl of Pinker- 
ton’s house, but managed to secrete the stolen 
property in the overcoat pocket of Lord 
Iicombe’s friend.” 
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“You are Lord Ilcombe ? ” said Alys quietly, 
and he nodded. 

“Yes, Iam Lord Ilcombe,”’ he said 

“Where is Lady Jane now ? ”’ 

He looked up to the ceiling. 

“IT have taken the liberty of holding her 
prisoner until I have proved beyond doubt that 
my suspicions are correct. That proof has 
already been given to me by the paper which 
her confederate slipped into your hand.”’ 

“But what is she going to do? ”’ 

‘ She will throw the box from the window as 
she passes through the tunnel, and you will 
be there to take it.” 

“But why?” interrupted Alys. ‘‘ Why 
could she not take it to London ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Her job is to get rid of it as quickly as she 
can,” said Lord Ilcombe quietly. ‘ The only 
fear I have is, that in the daylight she may 
recognise you. You must go to Bonton Tunnel 
to take that box from her. I know what you're 
going to say.’ He smiled faintly. ‘“‘ You 
are going to ask me why I do not have her 
arrested the moment I know that the box 1s in 
her possession. There are many reasons, not 
the least being that she is my mother’s sister, 
and I do not want a scandal. What I want to 
do is to be able to furnish proof, without the 
assistance of the police, that she is the robber. 
And you, my dear young lady, are going to 
assist me.”’ 

The girl scarcely slept that night, and long 
before Mr. Potter was down she had left the 
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house. Lord Ilcombe’s car was waiting for 
her, and that young man himself was standing 
talking to the chauffeur when she came up. 

“You have an hour’s drive, and I’ve ordered 
breakfast at an inn en route,” he said. 

He was not a good conversationalist that 
morning. Apparently some trouble clouded 
his mind, and presently it came out. 

“T’m worrying about you, young lady. I 
think that I have scared you unnecessarily. 
I should have told you the truth at first. You 
see,” he confessed, “I was rather chary of 
taking anybody into my confidence. Both 
these women are relatives of mine—yes, Lady 
Jane is my first cousin, and I did not want 
the fact to be generally known. And ’’—he 
hesitated—“‘ I was very fond of Jane, and 
would have helped her if I’d known—though 
I doubt if I could ever have reformed her.”’ 

She shot a swift glance at him, and in that 
moment felt a pang of sorrow for the woman 
who had sacrificed so much. 

It was a silent meal, that breakfast, but one 
which ever remained in the memory of the girl. 
Lord Ilcombe was so immersed in his thoughts 
that he scarcely answered when she spoke to 
him. 

A few minutes before eleven the car stopped 
near a railway line. and the two got out and 
walked along. 

‘“ There is a pathway down the embankment 
for the use of plate-layers,” said Ilcombe, lead- 
ing the way through the hedge. 
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Following him, the girl saw the black mouth 
of the tunnel. 

“I hate asking you to go into that un- 
pleasant-looking place, but I am afraid I must,”’ 
smiled Ilcombe, and with a gaiety in her heart 
which was unusual, and wholly foreign to the 
seriousness of the business, she laughed, and 
ran down the path. 

The tunnel was short but dark. It was filled 
with the suffocating, sulphurous odour peculiar 
to tunnels, and, with a glance backward at the 
watching man, she sat down on the bank and 
waited. She heard the rumbling of the train 
long before it reached the far end of the tunnel, 
and, rising, walked quickly to the entrance. 

Would she be recognised ? Would there be 
time for Lady Carleigh to see that her plot had 
failed ? Alys moved further into the shadow 
of the tunnel and waited. With a shriek and 
a roar, the train thundered past, deafening her. 
Then, from a window, something big and round 
was thrown, striking the metals and rebounding 
almost to her feet. Stooping, she picked up 
the ball of paper and cardboard, the train 
vanishing in the distance. 

With knees that trembled, she ran up the 
path breathlessly and put the parcel in his 
hand. 

“Thank Heaven, that’s over!’ he said, and 
with a knife cut the string. 

Under the paper, wrapped in fine shavings, 
was a cardboard box, and within was yet 
another box, padded tightly with cotton wool. 
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He opened this, only to reveal a third box. 
The girl watched eagerly. At last the case 
was revealed, and with a jerk of his finger the 
lid snapped up. 

As it did so, he uttered a cry of amazement. 
The jewels were not there. Instead, was a 
letter, which he opened. 


“DEAR PHILIP,” it ran, “I recognised 
Jane’s double the moment I put the paper 
in her hand. Even if I had not, Jane’s 
telephone message this morning would 
have told me all I wanted to know. We 
are leaving for the Continent by the after- 
noon train. If you want a scandal, you 
can have us arrested.—Your loving Aunt.” 


There was a P.S. 


“As you have so completely compro- 
mised your very pretty girl, the least you 
can do is to marry her.” 


Without a word, he handed the letter to the 
irl, 
ne For the first time in my life,” he said, and 
his voice was very gentle, “I agree with my 
aunt. Let’s lunch.” 

“You’ve lost your rubies,” she said in 
dismay, and he looked at her with a strange 
light in his eyes. 

‘“ There’s a Biblical proverb somewhere about 
rubies, if I remember rightly—the thirty-first 
chapter of Proverbs and the tenth verse. Look 
it up, Alys.”’ 





Red Beard 


NE of his most jealously guarded secrets 
should have perished when the safety- 
catch of John Mildred’s Browning pistol caught 
in_a loose strand of thread as he was pulling 
his gun. How that thread came to be there 
may be explained in technical language by 
Mildred’s housekeeper, who kept his clothes in 
repair. 

The thread was stout, but broke at the second 
jerk, and the mischief was done. At the first 
tug a loop had formed about the catch and had 
pulled it to safety, and when John threw his 
gun at Red Beard nothing happened. He saw 
the mischief and thumbed down the catch, 
but by this time the visitor had fired three 
times, shattering the aorta arch and the pul- 
monary artery. 

John, his hands widespread on the table, 
stared at his murdcrer, and in his last moment 
of life God gave him vision. 

‘“T’m glad . . . didn’t shoot,” coughed John 
Mildred thickly, and smiled. 

Then he sat down carefully in his writing- 
chair and as carefully died. I found him 
reclining over the table, his head on his arms, 
and ’phoned Central Office. 

Evidence produced = One Browning pistol 
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unfired, with loop of thread jammed between 
safety-catch and chamber; one broken thread 
in hip pocket ; one weeping, hysterical house- 
keeper who admitted Red Beard at 10.15 p.m., 
and had heard the shots and ‘‘ Mr. Mildred’s 
last words, poor gentleman,” and had subse- 
quently been pushed aside by Red Beard. 
Evidence of unexploded cartridges in Mildred’s 
faithless pistol, and three shells from the 
murderer's gun—and Mildred. He was killed 
by three shots from a Holt automatic 45 calibre. 

Brinkhorn, Deputy Chief of the Department, 
came along with me to conduct the examination, 
and he kept the real police at bay in the hall 
below until we had finished ; this by virtue of 
our special warrants and the fact that Brink- 
horn is all sorts of a great white chief, a deputy 
sheriff, a puller of strings, and what not. 

“Rum how old Mildred hated people with 
whiskers,’ I said, remembering John’s eccen- 
tricity. “TU bet it was the humiliation of 
being shot out by Red Beard that hurt him 
most.”’ 

‘You can’t choose your murderer in these 
times,’ said Brinkhorn, always the philosopher ; 
‘help me lay him on the sofa, I want to search 
his pockets.” 

But I suggested leaving him until the real 
police came—they are frantically jealous folk, 
and Brinkhorn agreed. 

John had a little smile on his white face 
when we, having admitted the impatient 
coppers, put him down. It was as though he 
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had lived long enough to see a capital joke in 
circumstances which arranged his dissolution. 

The police made notes and would have 
collected his papers and probably would have 
sealed up the room also, but Brinkhorn stopped 
them, ‘phoned the Chief Commissioner, and 
secured endorsement of the divine mght of 
Military Intelligence 93 to interfere. Then we 
bundled the cops out of the room, lit our pipes, 
took off our coats, and got busy. It was a 
warm room, being centrally heated. We opened 
the drawers systematically, taking the locked 
drawers first. 

John was one of those card-index maniacs, 
who flourish even in departments like ours. If 
you wanted to discover his trouble you turned 
up “T”’ so to speak. As a matter of fact, we 
knew most of his secrets, but not the cause of 
his feud with the red-bearded man. We hoped 
to find it here. He had told us, of course, little 
bits about Red Whiskers, but had so punctuated 
his recital with those deep, choking chuckles 
of his, that we never really knew how much 
there was in it. 

‘““ The point is,’ said Brinkhorn, sitting down 
suddenly in the chair from which we had just 
removed the dead man (you cease to be senti- 
mental after your tenth violent death), “ the 
point is, was old man Mildred pulling our legs 
when he told us that he was being threatened ? ”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘‘T have seen the letters,’ said 1; ‘ they 
followed him about all over the shop. They 
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used to be waiting for him at the club. Even 
when he went on secret missions, which nobody 
but you and I knew about, he would find them 
waiting for him at his hotel, addressed to him 
in his assumed name. They were always 
signed ‘ Red Beard,’ and always telling him 
that his time was near at hand.” 

I shall always remember Brinkhorn as he sat, 
his chin resting on his hand, his elbow on the 
table, his eager, handsome face momentarily 
clouded. 

“He never showed them to me,” he said, 
half to himself; ‘‘ that is curious, because I 
was one of his best pals. I am not saying,” he 
said, hastily apologetic, “‘that you didn’t 
know him better in many ways than I, and it 
is only natural that you should, because you 
were working together, and most of the coups 
he pulled off during the war were as much to 
your credit as to his.”’ 

‘In some cases more to his than mine, in 
some cases more to mine than his,” said I. ‘‘ He 
deserves the whole credit for catching von 
Klotz, the woman, Minnie Lauer, and the 
Pfeifer gang, whilst I think that pretty well 
all the credit for catching Schmidt, da Silver, 
and Martinique go to me.” 

That may sound immodest, but four years 
of strain and danger and sleepless anxiety have 
destroyed most of my affectations, even the 
pose of modesty. 

Brinkhorn nodded. 

‘“T think we had better go through the 
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record of the men he pinched,” he said; “ this 
is obviously a vendetta, and one of the relatives 
of the gentleman who ‘marched with a firm 
step to the gallows’ as the newspapers say, 
is behind this affair. Afterwards we will talk 
to the housekeeper lady if she has quite re- 
covered. By the way,’ he said suddenly, 
‘““what happened to that card that was on the 
floor when we came in ? ” 

There certainly had been a card, one of those 
large index cards on which Mildred was wont 
to enter data, and it had assuredly been lying 
midway between the door and the desk when 
we came into the room. It was not there now. 

‘““T picked it up,” I said, “and put it on 
the desk.”’ 

Brinkhorn turned over the papers, but there 
was no card. Whereupon he cursed all inter- 
fering policemen, and ‘phoned the nearest 
station, but without success. The two active 
and intelligent officers of the law who had 
made a superficial search of the desk, had 
taken nothing away with them. I looked at 
Brinkhorn and Brinkhorn looked at me. 

“It is strange,” he said, and we dropped 
the subject temporarily. 

There was no difficulty at all in unearthing 
the record of the men whom Mildred had hunted 
to death. We found the index number under 
‘“E ’’—* Espionage, convictions for,’ and we 
took their dossiers out of the deep twin cabinet 
beneath the bookcase. There they were, the 
whole crowd of them, and it pleased me to see 
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how he had marked my cases, or rather those in 
which I played a more prominent part than he, 
with a big “ T’”’ for Templey, which is my name. 

We carried them to the desk under the light, 
and went through them carefully. Willie von 
Klotz, Hans and Johanna Pfeifer, the von 
Lauer woman, Bissing, Prensa, Schumacher— 
they were all there. 

“Who was Goertz?’’ asked Brinkhorn sud- 
denly. “‘I don’t seem to remember that 
case.”’ 

“You were in France at the time,” I said, 
“but it was an ordinary typical case of espion- 
age. Mildred shadowed him for a week before 
he arrested him at Plymouth. He was shot 
in the Tower.” 

Brinkhorn read through the closely written 
précis in silence, his head in his hands. 

‘“ Listen to this,’ he said. 


“© Von Goertz 1s an officer of the Prussian 
Hussars. He speaks English and French 
fluently. In appearance he is a fine-looking 
fellow, tall and well made. He has a good 
forehead, blue eyes, and——’ ”’ 


Brinkhorn paused and looked up. 
“ * A striking red beard !’ ” 


‘ H’m,” said I, ‘‘ this is not our Red Beard 
at any rate, for Goertz was shot and Mildred 
saw the execution.” 

‘“ You are sure of this ? ”’ 
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“ Absolutely,”’ said I. ‘I can give you the 
name of the Provost Marshal who superintended 
the business.’’ 

‘““ There is no chance of course, of his having 
got away or having escaped death ?’’ mused 
Brinkhorn. 

I smiled. 

““Men who are shot at twelve paces with 
soft-nosed bullets do not, as a rule, escape 
death,” said I dryly. 

Brinkhorn looked across to the sofa where 
Mildred lay. 

‘Then it wasn’t Goertz,’ he said; ‘“‘ let us 
have the lady up.”’ 

Mrs. Cummins, the housekeeper, had reached 
the feeble and helpless condition of hysteria, 
when even the sight of Mildred’s body would 
not unduly distress her, but to make absolutely 
sure, Brinkhorn and I pushed the sofa into the 
dressing-room and shut the door. 

We got her seated, and I put her through 
a mild cross-examination. 

At 9.30, Mr. Mildred being out (so her story 
went), there came a ring at the front door, and, 
thinking it was her employer, she opened it to 
discover a man on the doorstep. It was 
snowing heavily, a particularly wild night, and 
there was only a dim electric light in the door 
way and that covered by an art-shade, so that 
she had the vaguest impression as to the visitor’s 
appearance. 

“Was he tall?” I asked. | 

‘Middle size, if anything. He wore a long 
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fur-lined overcoat and a soft hat, and he had 
gloves—big furry gloves on his hands.” 

She was emphatic as to the red beard which 
flowed over the front of his coat and glistened 
with melting snow. Equally sure she was 
that that part of his face as was visible was 
‘as white as death.” 

He asked if Mr. Mildred was in, and when 
she said No, he said he would wait. She hesi- 
tated, but he was urgent, speaking in.a gruff 
voice which somehow did not seem to her to be 
natural. 

Mr. Mildred had so many strange visitors, 
she said in extenuation (and this we understood 
perfectly well), that she did not like to deny 
him, and led the way up to Mildred’s room, 
switching on the table-lamp and _ bringing 
forward an arm-chair where he might sit. 
Happily her perturbation of mind was set at 
rest a few moments later, when she heard 
Mildred’s key in the lock of the front door, and 
went to meet him with the information that a 
gentleman had called. 

“And he expected him, sir,” sail the 
trembling housekeeper. ‘‘ When I told him a 
gentleman was waiting, he said, smiling quite 
pleasant, ‘ Has he got a red beard ?’” 

“And you said ‘ Yes,” said Brinkhorn, 
nodding. ‘‘Did he say anything more to 

ou?” 

‘Nothing more, sir. I heard him go into 
his room, and then I thought I would go upstairs 
to find if he wanted anything—he usually had 
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a cup of tea. I was outside the door when I 
heard voices,. then three shots’’—her lips 
trembled. ‘I heard Mr. Mildred say, ‘I am 
glad I didn’t shoot you,’ and for a bit I thought 
it was all mght. I was very frightened, sir. 
I was going downstairs when the door was 
flung open and the red-bearded gentleman 
dashed down past me. Then I telephoned to 
Mr. Templey at his club—Mr. Mildred told me 
I was always to telephone to Mr. Templey in 
case of emergency, and that is all I know, sir.” 

‘You heard nothing beside the shots and 
Mr. Mildred saying, ‘I am glad I didn’t shoot 

ou’ ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing, sir.”’ 

‘‘Has the red-bearded gentleman been here 
before ? ”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

‘““Have you ever been warned not to admit 
the red-bearded man ? ”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

Again she was hesitant. 

‘‘Mr. Mildred did say,” she said, “ that he 
was expecting a runny visitor one of these days, 
and he asked me how tall I was.” 

‘‘ That’s a rum: question to ask you,’ 
Brinkhorn. 

‘‘T thought it was, sir, but you know Mr. 
Mildred would have his little joke.” 

Brinkhorn lifted his head. 

‘“There’s the bell, Mrs. Cummins. I think 
you will find it is the police ambulance. I 
shall leave one of my men here to-night. 
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Nothing must be dusted or tidied or in any 
way touched in this room until I give you 
permission.”’ 

We accompanied Mildred’s body and saw him 
put away in the hospital mortuary, then I 
accepted Brinkhorn’s invitation to go home 
with him to supper. 

“Tf your wife doesn’t object to a visit at 
this hour,’ I said. 

‘“T have just telephoned to her,” said Brink- 
horn, “‘ and she will be glad to see you.”’ 

(One of the advantages of marrying a widow, 
thought I, as the taxi drove slowly across 
Westminster Bridge in a perfect blizzard, is 
that she is accustomed to the eccentricities of 
mankind and nothing surprises her, even the 
apparition of her hushand arriving home with 
a guest at midnight.) Great minds think 
alike, and Brinkhorn must have had a tele- 
pathic wave. 

‘God has given me a very intelligent wife,’ 
he said, with a happy little Jaugh. ‘I would 
like to bet if we gave her all the facts of the 
case she would find a solution to the mystery of 
Red Beard. How she hates the Huns, poor 
zir] |” 

: The story of Mrs. Brinkhorn was known to 
me. She had been the wife of a Canadian 
officer, and was on her way to England, accom- 
‘panied by her baby boy, to join her husband. 
Her voyage coincided with the big gas attack 
in the Ypres salient, and her husband was killed 
on the very-day that U.g7 had torpedoed a 
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liner in which she was travelling. She and a 
few passengers who were Janded on the Irish 
coast were the only survivors. Undoubtedly 
she hated the Hun. 

‘“ The case 1s a pretty simple one,’ Brinkhorn 
went back to our dead friend. ‘‘ Mildred is, or 
was, a clever servant of the Department of 
Justice, lent by Washington to our Counter- 
Espionage Bureau. In the course of the four 
years he brings to justice a large number of 
German agents, amongst them von Goertz, 
whose brother determines to be revenged upon 
the slayer of his relative. Being a Hun, and 
tutaliy ignorant of the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment, he thinks he will terrorise Mildred by 
writing threatening letters, the terrorisation 
consisting not so much in the letters and their 
contents, but lying in the fact that this unknown 
avenger is able to demonstrate his knowledge 
of Mildred’s movements. 

‘He awaits a favourable opportunity, gains 
admission to Mildred’s room, probably ransacks 
his bureau—by the way we must find out what 
happened to that card—and shoots our pal.”’ 

‘“ How do you account for Mildred’s curious 
speech ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ About being glad he didn't shoot him? Yes, 
that’s rather quaint! Have you any theory ?”’ 

I made no reply. 

‘Of course it may be this,’ Brinkhorn went: 
on, ‘‘ that Mildred preferred that his murderer 
should endure the suspense of a trial.”’ 

“That wasn’t Miuldred’s way,’ said I. 
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‘““There wasn’t a kinder-hearted man in the 
world than John.” 

‘Then what do you think ? ” 

“Tl tell you one of these days,” said I, as 
the cab drew up before the house in Bryanston 
Square where Brinkhorn lived. 

Mrs. Brinkhorn was a truly remarkable 
woman. She showed neither annoyance nor 
impatience with her husband for bringing a 
guest to the house at that hour, and had a nice 
little supper waiting for us. I had met her 
once before, but had never been so struck by 
her ethereal beauty. She wore a _ negligée 
costume of deep blue chiffon velvet. It was a 
sort of costume which to my ignorant eyes 
might have either been a dressing-gown or a 
dress, but I can only recall an impression of 
stateliness which was particularly pleasing. 

“The telephone awoke Frank,” she said, 
with a smile; “he wants to come down to say 
good-night.”’ 

‘Have him down,”’ smiled Brinkhorn. 

When the sleepy little fellow came toddling 
into the room, it was clear to me that Brinkhorn 
loved the child as much as if it was his own. 
He pushed him toward me for my admiration. 
He was a plump, sturdy little chap, and Brink- 
horn laughed as I pulled up the leg of his pyjama. 

‘A sturdy boy,” said I, patting his calves. 

Mrs. Bbrinkhorn smiled faintly and put out 
her hana to the boy. 

“ Come along, Frank dear; you must go back 
to bed,’’ she said. 
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She rejoined us a few minutes later, and by 
this time we were deep in the discussion of 
Mildred’s end. 

She listened without interruption until Brink- 
horn turned to her. 

“T was saying, my dear,” said he, “ that 
ii we could leave this case in your hands, we 
would be pretty certain to find Miuldred’s 
murderer.”’ 

“You have a very great opinion of my 
genius,’’ she said. 

‘“ And very rightly,’ said Brinkhorn warmly. 
‘““ Now I am going to tell you, Templey, what I 
have never told anyone else. I have had a 
great deal of success in this war, and half of it 
is due to my wife. She has been my ghost 
and has done a lot of the work I have got credit 
for. Yes, you have, dear,” he said, when she 
laughingly protested; ‘‘ I rely upon your judg- 
ment absolutely.” 

“Mr. Templey is shocked,’ she smiled; 
“he thinks you have been betraying terrible 
Government secrets to me.”’ 

“It takes a great deal to shock me, Mrs. 
Brinkhorn,”’ said I, ‘‘and I must confess that 
I am tremendously interested in what your 
husband says. Although he is not aware of the 
fact, I have taken up Mildred’s murder, and 
intend applying myself single-handed to track- 
ing down Mr. Red Beard, and I believe you can 
be of the greatest assistance to me.” 

They both stared at me. 

“You think I am impertinent,” said I, 
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“and it certainly does sound as though I was 
taking advantage of your confidence and hos- 
pitality, but there are points in this case which 
your husband has overlooked, and which I feel 
sure I could, with your assistance, elucidate. 
Mysteries which could be cleared up——”’ 

“Including the mystery of the disappearing 
index card ?”’ interrupted Brinkhorn. 

“ Even that,” said I. 

“T should be glad to help you,”’ said the girl 
—I judged her to be about twenty-seven. 
“When would you like to call me into con- 
sultation ? ’”’ she asked, with quiet laughter in 
her eyes. 

‘“There’s a challenge for you,’ mocked 
Brinkhorn. 

‘“ Tf it were not so late, I should say—now !” 
said I. 

Brinkhorn roared with laughter. 

‘TI will go up and hold the boy’s hand until 
he goes to sleep,” he said. ‘‘ How long is this 
consultation going to last ? ”’ 

‘Ten minutes,” I suggested. 

Brinkhorn exchanged amused glances with 
his wife. 

‘In ten minutes, when I come back, you 
shall have the whole mystery cleared up. 
Mildred’s assailant shall be in the hands of 
justice.” 

“I won’t promise that,” said I, “but I 
promise that I shall know who committed the 
murder.”’ 

He paused at the door. 
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“ Don’t forget the missing card,” he said. 

“ That is the first mystery which shall be 
unravelled,’’ said I, and the door clicked behind 
him. 

For a second or so we looked at one another, 
and then the laughter died out of her eyes. 

“ Now, Mr. Templey ? ’’ she asked quietly. 

“Are you left-handed, Mrs. Brinkhorn ? ” 
I asked. 

‘“No. Why?” She coloured slightly. 

“T will tell you in a moment,” said I, and 
putting my hand in my inside jacket pocket 
I took out a card and laid it on the table. 
“We will settle the question of the missing 
card straight away,’ I said. “I picked it up 
from the floor and put it in my pocket. Will 
you read it ?”’ 

She took it in her hand and her eyebrows 
rose. 

‘Why, this is all about me,” she said. 

“IT think you know,” I said, “that Mr. 
Mildred had a passion for collecting data about 
his cases. Let me read this to you: 


““ Mary Mabel Tensthall. Born New 
Jersey 1891. Married George O. Fenton, 
citizen U.S.A. Detroit 1912. One son. 
Lived Canada. Husband killed Ypres 
salient, April 1915 (1st Canadians). Mary 
Mabel and her child on way to meet her 
husband, April 1915 in S.S. Calgary. 
Mined or torpedoed off the Fastnets with 
all hands and passengers except few sur- 
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vivors brought to Queenstown. Note, 
they were third class.’ ”’ 


Underneath was written : 


“*“M. M. T. booked from St. Paul (local 
shipping office) First-class saloon tickets.’ ”’ 


‘“T and my boy were two of the survivors,” 
she said. 

“Read underneath, Mrs. Brinkhorn; you 
will see these words: ‘M. M. T. booked from 
St. Paul (local shipping office) First-class saloon 
tickets.’ ”’ 

“ But that proves what I say. I travelled 
first class.”’ 

“No. first-class passengers were saved,” 
said I, 

“That is a mistake,” she replied quietly. 
“Mr. Mildred got things all wrong.” 

“Now I will read you a little memorandum 
that I took myself this evening about a man 
named von Goertz, who was shot in the Tower 
of London in the early part of 1915. 


‘** Von Goertz is supposed to have been 
working with his wife and child.’ ”’ 


‘* Well ? ” asked Mrs. Brinkhorn. 

‘Here is another little item I jotted down 
from Mildred’s description. It was from the 
body marks of von Goertz : 


““* Mole right shoulder. Large orange- 
coloured birth-mark on inside of left calf.” 
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“Well ? ’’ said Mrs. Brinkhorn again. 

“Your boy has that mark too, Mrs. Brink- 
horn,’ I said. 

There was a long silence then : 

“And now,” I asked, ‘‘ will you please show 
me your right hand.”’ 

She made no movement. 

“You served me to-night with your left. 
That is why I asked you if you were left- 
handed. You passed the bread with your 
left hand. You poured out the wine for me 
with your left hand. Will you please let me 
see your right ? ”’ 

“What an absurd request!’ she said, but 
she did not show me. 

“When a Browning pistol is fired,” said 
I, ‘‘ there is an escape of gas from the chamber, 
which leaves a black patch on the hand between 
the finger and thumb. Will you show me your 
right hand ? ”’ 

There was a silence. 

‘No, I will not,’’ she said. 

“Then I will tell you the rest of the story,” 
said I. ‘‘ You were in Ireland when your 
husband was killed. You were at Queenstown 
when the survivors came in. To my knowledge, 
they were searching for the wife of von Goertz, 
and it was pretty well known that Mrs. von 
Goertz——”’ 

‘The Baroness von Goertz,’”’ she corrected. 

‘“I beg your pardon,” said I—‘ was in 
Ireland. You had sworn to yourself to avenge 
the death of your husband, and the torpedoing 
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of the Calgary gave you your opportunity. 
Posing as the wife of Captain Fenton, you made 
your way to London, sought out Brinkhorn, 
who fell in love with you. You married him 
that you might get deeper into the secrets of 
his Bureau. It was because he trusted you 
and confided in you that you know all the 
movements of Mildred, which were often known 
only to myself and your husband. It was you, 
and you alone, who shot him, and he recognised 
you just before his death and said he was glad 
he had not shot you.” 

She was as white as a sheet and sat bolt 
upright, her hands folded in her lap. 

‘What are you going to do ? ” she asked. 

It was the only question I could not answer. I 
had laii my watch on the table when Brinkhorn 
went out, and six minutes had already passed. 

“You may think that I am trying to escape 
you,” she said, “‘and that I am lying to save 
my life.’”’ There was a thrilling sincerity in 
her voice, and I did not doubt her. “I loved 
my husband. I adored him. To me he was a 
god. We German women have a capacity for 
adoration which you will never understand 
You will understand less, and believe me less 
when I tell you that I love Frank Brinkhorn 
Will you give me until twelve o’clock to-morrow 
to decide ? ”’ 

I nodded. 

Brinkhorn came in a few minutes later. 

“ Well,” he said jovially, ‘have you made 
your great discovery ? 
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I laughed. 

“Mrs. Brinkhorn has been very helpful, ap | 
said, rising to go. 

“Aren't you going to tell me? ”’ he said, in 
mock disgust. 

“ To-morrow,”’ said I. 

He looked at me sharply. 

‘“* What an officious devil you are, Templey!”’ 
said he; “and I didn’t realise that you knew 
I had resigned from the Department.” 

“ Resigned from the Department ?”’ It was 
my turn to be surprised. ‘‘ When did this 
happen ? ”’ 

“To-day,” said he. ‘“ But for Muldred’s 
death, Grace and I would be leaving for South 
America on Saturday. I have a ranch in the 
Argentine, and I want to get the bugs and 
cobwebs of war out of my brain.” 

I looked at Mrs. Brinkhorn, and there was 
an appeal in her eyes which I have never seen 
before, and I hope I shall never sec again. 

‘“Then,’’ said I, with a gaiety which I did 
not feel, “I will extend your time, madam, 
until Saturday midnight.” 


I do not know whether she ever told Brink- 
horn. I had a wire from him last week, saying 
that he didn’t intend returning to England, 
and asking me to settle his bills, and the last 
word in the wire was ‘‘ Thanks.”’ 

I found I had to settle Mrs. Brinkhorn’s 
bills as well, and there was one from Clarkson 
for spirit gum and red crépe hair. I paid it 
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without batting a lid. After all, Mildred, 
standing on the border-line of eternity, was 
glad he had not killed her, and Mildred was a 
pal of mine, and his implied wishes were sacred. 
Still, I thought it was funny that I should have 
to pay for the Red Beard ! 


